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PREFACE. 


Whoever  will  carefully  inquire,  into  the  means  by  which 
he  arrives  at  the  knowledge  of  truth,  not  immediately 
falling  under  the  cognizance  of  his  senses,  will  presently 
discoyer,  that  he  is  entirely  destitute  of  any  original  intu- 
itive  perceptions.  All  our  knowledge,  is,  at  iirst,  derived 
through  the  avenue  of  our  senses.  The  impressions  made 
from  sensible  things,  the  mind  combines  in  endless  forms, 
and  rising  into  loftier  spheres,  employs  the  ideas  originally 
thence  obtained  as  the  representatives  of  unseen  and 
spiritual  verities; — and  this  it  feels  at  liberty  to  do,  by  vir- 
toe  of  some  assumed  analogy  between  them. 

It  is  in  this  way,  we  obtain  our  ideas  of  God,  and  of  His 
perfections,  and  indeed  of  all  the  grand  truths  and  facts  of 
our  religion.  These  are,  all  as  perfect  realities  as  if  they 
were  perceptible  through  the  medium  of  our  senses.  It  is 
the  great  business  of  religion  to  bring -us  to  the  right 
apprehension  of  them.  *  The  right  apprehension  of  them 
is  necessary, — to  counteract  and  overcome  the  influence  of 
sense,  which  binds  us  to  earth  and  time, — and  to  connect  us 
with  the  grand  scenes  of  Heaven  and  Eternity.  Human 
reason  here  impertinently  volunteers  its  deductions,  to  lead 
us  away  into  the  regions  of  abstraction;  and  we  shall  not 
have  pursued  this  flattering  guide  far,  till  we  shall  be  lost 
in  labyrinths  and  worlds  of  our  own  creating.  But  faith 
affords  a  light,  as  much  safer,  as  it  is  summarily,  and  more 
satisfactorily,  given.  The  living  God  has  in  various  ways 
reported  to  us  the  reality  of  His  own  existence,  the  attri* 
butesofHis  character  and  all  that  it  is  important,  and  ne- 
cessary for  our  happiness  here  or  hereafter,  to  know 
with  regard  to  things  unseen,  spiritual  and  eternal.  The 
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glories  and  faithfulness  of  His  character^  stand  pledgeA 
for  the  truth  of  His  communications. 
~  It  is  our  duty  and  blessedness  to  believe  what  Hesays.  Bu^ 
in  so  believing,  we  are,  from  the  very  depravity  of  our  na- 
ture,  constrained  to  take  our  ideas  of  the  things  He  reports  to 
^B,  according  to  the  plain  and  natural  import  of  the  language 
in  which  He  addresses  us.  In  doing  so,  we  are  not  aware  of 
any  obligation  to  believe  things  are  literally  and  farmaU 
iy^  as,  His  expressions,  taken  from  sensible  objects  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  would,, at  first  hearing,. intimate. 
Our  minds  are  so  constituted,  and  such  is  the  law  by  which 
•God  is  pleased  to  govern  them^  in  our  present  complex  state, 
«s  that,  while  we  apprehend  as  realities,  the  things  He  states, 
we  apprehend  them  not  as  clearly  and  perfectly  understood, 
but  as  bearing  some  analogy  to  those  sensible  things,  from 
which  we  ourselves  originally  took  the  ideas  by  means  of 
whicfh  we  have  formed  conceptions  of  what  we  can  neither 
:0ee,  hear,  taste,  toudi,  nor  smell. 

The  vulgar,  or  commonlyreceived  acceptation  of  terms, 
is  the  only  true  one,  when  they  are  transferred  to  a  Being, 
whose  intrinsic  attributes  are  as  incomprehensible  by  us, 
as  His  essence,  and  to  a  world  which  lies  too  remote  for 
our  intuitive  cognizance.  And  yet  to  understand  them 
literally 9  and  properly^  as  we  do,  in  reference  to  beings 
like  ourselves,  and  to  things  in  this  world,  who  does  not  see 
bow  egregiously  we  shall  err?  For  example,  we  com- 
monly talk  of  the  Lifk  of  God;  but  who  will  say  that  it  is 
of  the  same  kind  with  ours,  which  consists  in  the  circula- 
tion of  blood  through  our  veins  and  arteries,  and  of 
4)reath  through  our  nostrils,  and  lungs,  and  in  other  well 
known  actions  of  our  animal  frame?  Yet  do  we  believe 
that  there  is  some  incessant  activity  in  God,  suitable  to 
His  own  ineflfable  essence,  which  bears  a  resemblance,  suf- 
ficiently striking  to  our  Hfe,  to  be  thus  denominated.  In 
iike  manner  we  do  not  conceive  of  the  Lift  even  of  our  own 
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immorUl  spirits^  at  of  the  same  krnd  witM  t&at  of  our  bo- 
dies;—4)ut  still  we  assame,  that  there  is  a  resemblance^ 
sofficieBtlj  striking  to  justify  us,  in  analogically  con- 
eeiving  of  the  former  hj  means  of  our  idea  of  the  latter. 
If  this  be  so,— -and  our  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  realities 
reported  to  us  by  Ood,  and  received  by  faith,  i9  had  by 
means  of  analogical  conceptions, — it  will  be  at  once  appa- 
lent  to  erery  intelligent  reader,  that  in  order  to  the  best,, 
and  most  approximated  ideas  of  the  latter,  we  must  hare* 
alear  and'  aecurate  ideas  of  those  sensible  things  which  we* 
employ  a«  their  representatives. 

R  has  been  under  the  influence  of  such  views,  that  the' 
ftUowing  pages— a  great  part  of  which  was  originally  in-^( 
tended  to  fiioiKtate  theauthor's  ow»  private  studies^ — were  - 
prq»ared.  The  sacred  scriptures  represent  the  change 
prodaeed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  called  Regeneration^ 
onder  the  idea  of  a  New  L\fs.  Now  it  is  manifest,  that  iP 
we  have- mistaken  views,  as  to-  what  Life  is,  in  its  more 
erdinary  forms,  and  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  inspectioir 
ef  OUT  senses,  we  shall  necessarily  be  led  into  vague,  mys^ 
tic^and  indefinite  notions  of  it  in  spiritual  thing»-*whici^ 
lie  beyond  the  q»here  of  our  senses.  Any  and  every  fklse,  or 
imperfect  view  of  life,  in  the  former,  must  and  will  ev«n* 
taate  in  analogical  error.  It  is  well  that  the  vnlgar  appre^ 
heasioBS  en  this  sulgect,  are  praotieally  oorreot  Com-^ 
m#n  sense,  invariably  associates  tbe  idea  of  action  and  en^ 
joy ment  with  that  of  life,  in  its  mere  obvioue  and  imposiaf^ 
faraMr;--Hmd  folio  wing  these,,  as  its  guide,  it  will  never  be 
fomd  £v  from  the  troth,  in  that  high  and  wondrous  exhi- 
bitien,  viz.  the  f^fii  of  God  hi  the  $out.  Philosophy 
however  has  here  dene  inealeolable  mischief.  It  baa  come 
with  one,  and  another  titeory,  and  with  one  or  more  asso-^ 
elated,  and  having  laid  a  false  metaphysical  or  philosophi- 
eal  basis  in  its  liefinitions  of  life,  has'reared  a  mass  of  emptt- 
and  mystioism^only  to  bewilder  and  perplex.. 
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In  the  early  period  of  his  theological  studies,  tiie  author 
felt  the  extreme  perplexity  of  this  subject;  but,  having  im« 
bibed  the  philosophy  of  the  schools,  for  several  years  after 
the  commencement  of  his  ministerial  life,  was  wont  to  de- 
fine  and  illustrate  Regeneration,  according  to  philosophical 
views,  which  he  is  now  persuaded  were  incorrect.  They 
were  never  fully  satisfactory  to  him,  but  he  comforted  him- 
self, as  he  had  learned  to  do,  from  the  authors  whose  views 
he  had  embraced,  by  identifying  the  mist  of  that  philosophy, 
with  the  scriptural  facts  in  the  case, — which,  like  all  other 
facts,  he  was  prepared  to  believe,  in  their  intimate  nature, 
to  be  inexplicable.  He  regrets  deeply  the  influence  which 
they  had  on  his  early  ministrations  among  the  people  of 

4 

his  charge, — being  convinced  that  they  seduced  him  from 
F  that  simple  testifying  tQ  matters  of  fact,  and  contemning 
the  theories  and  deductions  of  philosophy,  which  should 
characterize  the  preaching  of  him  who  desires  to  be  blessed 
by  the  Spirit  of  truth.  And  for  this  iie. knows  no  more 
suitable  atonement  that  he  can  ofier,  than  to  giveto  them, 
in  a  volume,  the  result  of  investigations  which  he  is  con- 
vinced, are  not  appropriate,  to  the  pulpit.* 

In  adventuring,  some  things  to  aid  their  researches,  he 
regrets  that  a  state  of  things  should  have  arisen  in  the 
Presbyterian  church,  entirely  unforeseen,  at  the  period 
when  he  consented  that  they  should  pass  into  the  printer's 
hands.  The  spirit  of  party  prevalent  at  the  present  day,, 
is  exceedingly  prejudicial  to  candid  investigation; — and  this 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  the  contention  is  not 
so  much  {or  the  facts  of  revelation,  as — if  not  for  something 
still  worse — for  the  |»hilosophieal  theory  employed  in  the- 
explanation  of  those  facts, — ^a  theory,  so  consecrated  in  the 
theological  writings  of  former  days,  and  so  interwoven  in 
thjeir  technics,  as  to  be  mistaken,  by  those  who  have  had 
access  to  none  other,  for  the  very  truths  of  Scripture  it- 
self. All  agree  as  to  the  facts  of  the  reality  and  necessity  of 
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Regeneration  and  oif  the  Spirit's  influence  to  secure  it) 
Here  then,  let  brethren  caress  each  other,  and  co-operate 
in  giving  their  testimony  to  the  truth.  Why  should  any 
follow  the  light  of  philosophy,  which  beguiles  from  the 
simplicity  of  faith,  and  causes  christian  ministers  and  peo- 
ple to  diverge  further  and  further  from  each  other? 

If  the  following  disquisitions  will,  in  any  measure  con- 
tribute to  heal  divisions, — to  correct  suspicions, — to  pro- 
mote the  unity  of  the  Spirit, — to  lead  any  to  see  the  essen- 
tial accordance  in  faith,  of  those  who  are  at  war  with  each 
other  in  philosophy,  the  author  will  consider  himself  am- 
ply rewarded.     They  have  been  submitted  to  the  press  as 
they' were   prepared,  in  moments  redeemed  from  many 
pressing  engagements; — and  they   have  been  condiMiS 
through  it,  in  the  midst  of  tl^e  cares,  anxieties,  labours, 
watchings  and  interruptions  incident  to  a  season  of  the 
powerful  and  gracious  effusions  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  among 
the  people  of  his  charge,  and  others  whom  he  has  been  called 
occasionally  to  visit  The  author  therefore  claims  the  indul- 
gence of  the  reader  for  whatever  difiuseness  and  desultori- 
ness  and  other  imperfections  he  may  notice,  while  he  com- 
mends the  whole  to  God,  with  earnest  prayer  for  His 
blessing  to  accompany  it 
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CHAPTER  I. 


IITTRODUCTORT  REMARKS. 


*e  peculiar  life,  as  produced  by  the  Spirit,  spoken  of  by  Christ  aiid  the 

^"^hets— The  design  of  the  work  stated— The  character  and  source  of 

^^^  to  be  adduced — lUustrationa  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  nature 

ff'^niate — God*s  moral  and  physical  constitutions  not  at  variance— 

^  ^f  interpreting  scripture — The  divine  testimony^  paramount  evi- 

^^^^^The  biblical  student  should  not  violate  the  principles  of  sound 

P    ^**op\,y«.The  principles  to  conduct  the  investigation  avouched— The 

^^***«  hopes  expressed. 

It*  * 

^ais  long  since  predicted,  that  some  divine  energy 

^   be  exerted  to  produce  life  in  the  souls  of  men. 


»*Atv^ 


$hall  put  my  spirit  in  you,  and  ye  diall  live, 


99* 


Sa\^  "the  LoKD  God*'  by  the  mouth  of  Ezekiel.    Whether 
^^19  language  is  wholly  metaphorical,  will  be  seen  in  the 
progress  and  result  of  the  discussion   contained  in  these 
pages.    The  prediction  relates  particularly  to  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Jews.     That  event  shines  conspicuously  in 
prophetic  story,   and   we  are  directed  to   it,  as   to   the 
bright  morning  star  which  immediately  precedes,  and  even 
shines  resplendent  in  the  rising  glory  of  millennial  day. 
What  shall  be  the  circumstances  connected  with  their  na- 
tional regeneration,  time  alone  will  disclose.     The  opera- 
tive and  e£5cient  agent  will  he  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the 
immediate  effect  and  proof  of  His  influence,  will  be  the 
possession  of  life  in  their  souls.      However  the  circum- 
stances conducive  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  shall  differ 
from  those  ordinarily  employed  by  the  Spirit,  the  charac- 

*  Ezelc.  xxxTii.  14. 
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ter  of  th(f  agent  and  of  His  influence  shqjl  not.  -The  re- 
generation of  a  sinner  is  life  from  the  dead  in  every  in- 
ttmce,  whether  the  subject  be  Jew  or  Gentile.  The 
preaching  of  the  gospel  is  indeed  the  means  most  fre- 
quently employed,  and  rendered  most  efficacious  in  pro- 
ducing this  life;  but  it  possesses  no  power  to  this  end^ 
except  as  it  may  be  the  ward  of  God,  "The  hour  ia 
coming  and  now  is,**  said  the  Lord  of  life,  *Hvhen  the 
dead  shall  hear  the  voic^  of  the  Son  of  God:  and  they 
that  hear  shall  live.'^* 

The  language,  both  of  the  prediction,  and  of  Christ, 
implies  that  there  is  some  other  life,  to  be  had  by  men, 
than  that  which  all  in  common  possess  as  creatures  com- 
posed of  soul  and  body.  And  the  allusions  in  the  scrip- 
tures, both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  to  a  life 
peculiar  and  distinguishing,  as  imparted  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  some,  and  not  to  all,  prevent  the  supposition  that 
it  is  altogether  imaginative,  and  the  language  merely  meta- 
phorical. "But  God,  who  is  rich  in  mcrey,  for  his  great 
love  wherewith  he  loved  us,  even  when  we  were  dead'  in 
sins,  hath  quickened^  us  (made  us  alive)  together  with 
Christ.'*  It  is  the  object  of  the  following  work  to  inves- 
tigate, and  illustrate  that  great  moral  renovation,  of  which 
the  scriptures  speak  so  decisively,  according  as  it  is  repre- 
sented under  the  idea  of  lxfs  produced  by  the  spirit 
OF  God* 

The  inspired  writers^  employ  a  variety  of  terms  in  treat- 
ing of  this  subject,  and  present  it  under  almost  endless 
aspects.  At  one  time  it  is  called  regeneration^  at  another 
being  born  again,  one  while  ^-raising  from  the  dead,  and 
again  creating  anew;    one  while  the  taking  away  the 

■ 

hard  and  stony  hearty  and  at  another  the  giving  an  heart 
of  flesh;  one  while  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
at  another  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  Life,  besides  others  of 

•  Jotai  vi.  25.  t  Ep^.  ii.  4,  5. 
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the  same  general  import.  It  is  unnecessary  to  examine 
the  meaning,  or  inquire  into  the  reason  of  each  expression. 
We  have  selected  the  idea  of  life,  as  the  simplest  and! 
most  comprehensive,  and  design,  by  means  of  it,  to  sub- 
ject the  whole  subject  of  regeneration,  or  the  new 
BIRTH,  in  all  its  grand  and  important  relations,  te  a  careful 
and  candid  analysis. 

In  announcing  this  design,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
apprise  the  reader  of  the  source  and  character  of  the  proofs 
aud  illustrations  to  he  adduced.  The  sacred  scrij)tures  are 
assumed  to  be  the  infallible  word  of  God,  Its  revela- 
tions are  not  reputed  mere  rubsiractionsy  but  simple  hat- 
ters OF  FACT.  So  far  from  the  idea  being  admitted,  that 
the  bible  is  a  mere  guide  to  opinions^  and  calculated  to 
induce  theory  and  speculation,, it  is  affirmed  that  the  dis- 
closures which  it  makes  aire  solemn  declarations  of  fact, 
and  not  the  less  interesting  because  originally  beyond  the 
sphere  of  human  reason.  They  affect  the  character,  the 
condition,  the  hopes,  the  deatiny  of  the  ruined  race  of 
man,  and  have  a  most  important  and  essential  bearing  on 
individual  happineM  and  expectation.  In  the  interpreta- 
tion of  these  Twrds  of  truth,  it  is  deemed  impertinent  to 
ask,  ^^can  such  a  thing  be,'^  or  *<is  it  compatible  with  our 
notion  of  the  Divine  Being/'  It  is  from  God'^  own  dis- 
closure of  himself — from  His  revelation  of  His  own  mind 
and  will — 'that  we  are  to  form  our  ideas  of  Himself.  If  we 
imbibe  them  from  another  source,  we  shall  err;  for  natur- 
ally we  "waTk  in  the  vanity  of  our  mind,  having  the 
understanding  darkened,  being  alienated  from  the  life  of 
God,  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  us,  because  of  the 
blindness*  of  our  heart.  ^'  If  God  has  been  pleased  to 
speak — it  is  assumed  as,  unquestionably  because  most  de- 
monstratively, true,  that  He  has — it  is  for  us  to  hear,  and 
iiot  ask  impertinently  how  or  why  is  this  or  that  .which  He 

•  Eph.  IF.  17,  18. 
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declares  to  be  the  fact.  They  that  will  reserve  to  them- 
selves this  liberty,  and  judge  of  the  revelations  of  the 
scriptures  according.as  they  may  mector  favor  their  pecu- 
liar prejudices  and  feelings,  or  as  they  are  pleased  to  dig- 
nify them — their  reason,  had  better  act  consistently,  and 
proclaim  themselves  infidels  at  once,  rejecting  the  authori- 
ty  of  the  word  of  God.  However  common  it  may  be  for 
men  to  allege  they  will  not  believe  this  or  that,  because  it 
does  not  commend  itself  to  their  judgment,  because  it  does 
not  comport  with  their  views  of  God,  because  they  reserve 
to  themselves  iil  all  cases  the  right  of  private  opinion,  be- 
cause they  cannot  understand  it,  it  will  not  for  one  moment 
be  <!onceded  that  with  such  the  bible  is  accounted  of  para- 
mount authority.  Our  discussions  are  with,  and  for  those 
who  feel  that  '^Hhus  saith  the  Lord''  is  like  the  oath  among 
men,  and  must  ^^put  an  end  to  all  strife.''  All  others, 
though  they  may  pretend  to  believe  in  a  divine  revelation, 
are  mere  hypocrites  and  unbelievers. 

Yet,  in  illustrating  the  facts  which  it  has  pleased  God  to 
make  known  to  us  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  we  shall  deem 
it  perfectly  lawful  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  light  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  analogy  of  His  works.  While 
we  magnify  revelation,  as  an  authority  from  which  there  is 
no  appeal,  and  insist,  that  our  minds  and  consciences  bow  to 
its  decisions  without  a  moment's  hesitancy,  we  are  neverthe- 
less far  from  exalting  it  as  contrary  to  the  established  order 
of  nature.  There  is  a  beautiful  harmony  between  them, 
as  being  alike  the  offspring  of  the  same  bounteous  parent, 
and  they  serve  often  to  illustrate  each  other.  For,  although 
the  kingdoms  of  nature  and  of  grace  may  be  as  perfectly 
distinct  as  two  distant  worlds  can  be,  yet,  as  they  both  are 
established  in  the  same,  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  same  God  who  presides  over  both,  and  is  the  author 
of  both^'  ^ould  have  maintained  an  essential  concord  be- 
tween them.     He  does  not  frame  His  moral  constitutions 
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at  variance  with  His  physical.  We  may  have  occaston 
frequently  to  trace  the  beautiful  analogy  between  them, 
and  be  led  to  admire  the  divine  original  of  both.  But  in 
doing  so  we  must  still  claim  supreme  authority  for  the 
written  word:  and  that  we  may  not  be  'misunderstood,  or 
our  whole  subject,  and  sources  of  proof  rejected  as  mysti- 
cal, we  shall  devote  a  chapter  explicitly  to  the  character  of 
the  objects  which  form  the  materiel  of  our  knowledge, 
and  the  mode  by  which  it  is  obtained. 

Should  there  be  any  obscurity  in  the  language  in  which 
it  has  pleased  God  to  speak,  the  previous  question  as  to 
what  He  actually  does  say,  must  be  carefully  and  accurate- 
ly determined.  And  in  determining  this,  we  shall  not 
perplex  ourselves,  or  our  readers,  with  any  learned* or 
labored  applications  of  the  rule^  and  principles  of  Hermen- 
duties  as  it  is  called.  Common  sense,  a  knowledge  of  the 
cfiginal  languages  in-  which  the  scriptures  were  written, 
and  of  the  eustoms,  manners,  and  history,  &c.  which  may 
be  necessary  to  understand  the  rationale  or  allusions  of  i<s 
terms,  are  of  principal  importance.  If  criticism  becomes 
necessary,  and  a  demand  is  made  on  our  philological  re- 
sources, the  reader  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  shall  not  be  offended  by  the  introduction  of 
things  on  which  he  can  pass  no  judgment;  but  the  result 
of  inquiry  shall  be  given  in  its  proper  place,  while  the 
mode  of  obtaining  that* result,  or  the  reasons  for  main- 
taining it,  shall,  to  such  as  may  be  able  and  disposed  to 
investigate  them,  be  furnished  in  notes  subjoined.  In  all 
coDtreversy,  or  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  a  passage  of 
scripture,  the  appeal  must  be  to  the  very  words  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  himself  has  employed,  and  the  signification  of 

• 

those  words  must  be  determined  by  comparing  the  passages 
in  which  they  occur,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
used  by  classical  authorities,  or  those  with  whom  the  lan- 
guage was  vernacular.     Having  ascertained  the  meaning  of 
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the  words,  and  relieved  the  text  from  obscurity,  so  that  the 
mind  and  will  of  God  has  been  discovered  in  the  plain 
import  of  the  passage,  we  shall  hold  ourselves  bound  to 
receive  His  testimony,  without  making  or  entertaining  a 
solitary  objection.  Whatever  is  asserted  by  God  claims 
credence  from  us,  in  despite  of  all  imaginations  and  rea- 
sonings to  the  contrary.  It  must  be  assumed  as  indisputa* 
hlefacty  which,  whether  we  can  understand  it  or  not, 
whether  we  can  unravel  its  perplexities  and  solve  its  diffi- 
culties, or  must  leave  it  involved  in  its  own  native  mys- 
tery, cannot*be  rejected  or  denied,  except  at  the  peril  of 
taking  from  the  word  of  God,  and  impeaching  Him  with 
falsehood.  The  testimony  of  Him  that  cannot  lie  is  evi- 
tlence,  in  every  case,  conclusive  and  overpowering;  and 
it  is  more  than  our  souls  are  worth  to  doubt/  whether  it  is 
or  can  he  true,  after  that  God  has  declared  k  to  be  the  fact 
Nor  shall  we  admit,  for  one  moment,  that  there  is  ground 
of  reproach  against  us  as  weak  and  credulous,  though  we 
thus  speak.  We  plant  ourselves  upon  the  same  solid 
•ground  on  which  tlie  votary  of  sound  philosophy  essays  to 
rear  his  system.  He  asks  not,  like  the  incredulous  Jew, 
^'how  can  these  things  be?"  but  his  first  inquiry  is,  is  it 
indeed  the  fact?  Afterwards  belabors  to  solve  the  phenom- 
enon.  Should  he  fail  to  do  so,  he  chronicles  the  fact  and 
waits  for  further  light  to  aid  his  investigations.  Should 
he  have  ransacked  the  vast  store-house  of  science,  and 
found  nothing  that  would  enable  him  satisfactorily  to  ex- 
plain the  mystery,  and  should  theory  after  theory  be 
framed,  and  then  discarded,  and  not  one  ray  of  light  beam 
upon  the  dark  bosom  of  his  theme,  yet  does  he  not  feel 
himself  authorized  to  disbelieve  what  upon  sufficient  evi* 
dence  he  is  convinced  is  the  fact.  However  it  may 
seem  to  be  at  variance  with  the  established  laws  of  nature, 
or  to  involve  matters  altogether  novel  or  inexpfiqAle,  he 
admits  the  phenomenon,  admiring  and  adoring  the  vastness 
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and  mya^^j^y  ^^  Nature's  works.     It  is  thus,  too,  that  the 

^         ^ never  in  revelation — the  biblical  philosopher  de- 

^®    -    himself.     He  is  perfectly  convinced  that,  the  bible 

^^         ^Ord  of  God,  (and   he  that  is  not,  has  not  yet  half 

e>Y    re^i  ji^g  proofs  that  crowd  upon  the  subject),  and  being 

«i^^?M  that  God  the  Holy  One  and  true  has  spoken,  not 

all  h\a  perplexity  can  make  him  for  a  moment  reject  the 

fact.    Theorise  and  speculate  he  may,  and  though  wearied 

Vith  bis  devi<;es  to  pry  into  the  tiiystery  of  the  fact,  he 

bows  submissively  to  the«inajesty  of  truth — the  word  of  an 

undeceived  and  undepeiving  God — and  lifts  his  heart  in  de- 

TOQt  and  adoring  admiration,  **0,  the  depth  of  the  riches, 

both  of  the  wisdom  and   knowledge  of  Godr  How  un*- 

searchable  are  his  judgments,  and   his  ways  past  finding 

out."*  No  more  shall  he  be  reproached  for  credulity  and 

weakness  than  the  loftiest  son  of  science,  who,  like  the 
comet, 

''Takes  his  ample  round 
Thro'  depths  of  ether;  coists  unnumbered  worlds. 
Of  more  than  wlar  glory." 
Both  may  soar  on  fancy's  airy  wings,  and   climb  among 
the  higher  spheres  of  God's,  exalted  sway;  but  both  must 
cease  from  proud  imaginings,  and,  as  they  value  peace  and 
knowledge  too,  learn  to  rest  on  simple,  sober  fact — the 
^^1  difference  discernible  between  them  being,  that  be- 
fore the  one,  God  spreads  the  mighty  efforts  of  his  creative 
•power,  and  bids  him  "look  and  learn,"  while  to  the. 
other  He  speaks  in  terms  direct  and  plain,  and  bids  him 
"fiEAR  AND  KNOW."    But  the  cyc's  seeing  is  not  half  such 
ffl/is/y ing  and  luxurious  evidence,  as  the  heart's  believing. 
Such  are  the  principles  by  which  it  is  proposed  that  our 
jDTestigations  shall  be  conducted.     AVe  may  perhaps  occa- 
sionally find  it  necessary  to  refer  to  them;  but  after  this' 
avowal,  such  references'  need  not  be  frequent  or  prolix. 

•  Kom.  xi»  3o. 
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Our  readers  may  expect  a  liberal  use  of  the  lively  oracles, 
and  they  are  solicited  to  come  with  us  to  the  consideration 
of  a  theme  of  infinite  moment  to  us  all;  and  to  come  with 
docile  minds  and  humble  hearts.     We  desire  no  higher 
honor  than  to  be  instrumental  in  leadigg  them  to  the  foun- 
tain of  truth,  and  inciting  them  to  inquire  of  the  Great 
**Teachcr  sent  from  God,"  what  He  is  willing  we  should 
know  of  "thp  life  hid  with  Christ  in  Gbd.'^*     And,  should 
it  please  the  great  and  sovereign  Lord  of  all,  to  guide  any 
humble  and  anxious  mind,  through  our  feeble  efforts^  inta 
clearer  and  admiring  perceptions  of  His  .own  most  won- 
drous work  in  quickening  *1hose  who  were  ^^dead  in  tres- 
passes and  in  sins,"  and  thus  creating  them  anew  His 
workmanship  unto  good  works,t  to  Him  shall  be  ascribed 
all  the  glory.     Our  own  hearts  rejoice  in  every  survey  of 
the  new  creation.     Its  glory  shines  with  dazzling  radiance 
on  our  delighted  minds,  and  we  long  that  hundreds  and 
thousands,  now  in  the  grave  of  their  corruptions,  should 
waken  into  iffe,  and  come  forth  to  swell  the  anthems  of 
praise  that  ascend  to  ^'Him  that  liveth  and  was  dead  and  is 
alive  for  evermore,  amen,  and  has  the  keys  of  hell  and 
death,  "t     The  utmost  we  purpose,  is,  by  the  light  of  di- 
vine truth,  to  trace  that  blessed  agency,  and  that  influence 
of  the  eternal  life-giving  Spirit  of  God,  on  the  mind  and 
heart  of  man,  which  are  designed  to  qualify  him,  alike  for 
usefulness  in  this  w*orld,  and  glory  in  the  world  to  come. 
In  attempting  so  to  do,  it  will  not,  we  hope,  be  thought 
strange  or  uncongenial  with  our  subject,  if  we  take  a  de- 
liberate and  comprehensive  view  of  the  character  of  the 
^loriods  agent  hy  whom  the  life  of  which  we  speak  is  pro- 
duced, and  of  the  original  and  peculiar  structure  of  the 
creature  man,  who  is  the  subject  of  it.     If  any  of  our 
readers  should  think,  that  we  escape  into  the  regions  of  met- 
aphysical philosophy,  we  hope  it  will  be  remembered  that 

•  Col.  iii.J.  •    t  Eph,  ii.  5,  10.  4  Rev.  i.  18. 
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it  is  only  because  our  subject  necessarily  leads  us  there, 
and,  we  think  that,  holding  in  our  hand  the<torch  of  truth 
divine,  we  need  not  be  afraid 

"Of  wandering  in  airy  mazes  lost." 

The  very  topic  of  a  change  of  heart,  requires  some  .know- 
ledge of  man's  rational  and  sensitive  soul,  in  order  to  its 
faithful  exhibition.     And  it  may  be  profitable  for  us  to 
trace  the  influence  which  a  mistaken  view  of  the  human 
mind — a  '^philosophy  falsely  so  called,''  has  had  in  shaping 
and  determining  men's  notions  and  practice,  on  a  subject  of 
such  high  concernment.     We  ask  the  patient  and  candid 
attention  of  our  readers,  and  pray  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
inay  guide  both  us  and  our  readers,  into  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 


I 
\ 


'2 


CHAPTER  n. 


THE  PERSONALITY  OF  THE  SPIRIT.r 


The  life-giving  influence  of  the  Spirit  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  evan- 
gelical dispensation — The  Spirit  a  personal  agent — A  two-fold  source  of 
objection  against  this— Proofs  of  His  personality — 1.  The  power  of  span- 
laneous  action,  and  the  actual  voluntary  exercise  of  it — %  The  Spirit  per- 
forms adioru  peculiar  to  a  personal  agent — 3.  Operaies,  6fc.— 4.  Is  affected, 
&c. — S.  Exercises  the  functions  of  various  o^Zce9 — 6.  Has  various  joersona/ 
attributes. 

''The  Lord  is  that  Spirit/'^  said  the  apostle,  when  speak- 
ing  of  the  influence  necessary  to  remove  the  prejudices  of 
the  Jews  against  Christ.     He  had  been  contrasting  the 
Mosaic  and  Evangelical  dispensations,  and  extolling  the 
latter  as  possessing  richer  glory,  because  of  its  being  ac- 
companied with  the  life-giving  influences  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.      The  communications  of  God,  under  the  former 
economy,  were  made  by  means  of  Moses,,  and  the  law  en- 
graved on  tables  of  stone.     It  was  indeed  a  glorious  reve- 
lation, but  comparatively  littd'e  more  than  the  knowledge 
of  th«  letter  was  had  by  its  votaries.     There  was  no  pro- 
vision made  for  an  especial,  powerful,  and  enlightening 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
ancient    worshippers.      Whatever    influence    the    Spirit 
vouchsafed,  it  was  adapted  to  the  sensible  ordinances,  and 
appalling  rites  celebrated  in  the  temple  of  Jehovah.  There 
was  a  veil  of  darkness  and  mystery  thrown  around  the 
whole  system,  so  ^'that  the  children  of  Israel  could  not 
steadfastly  look  to  the  end  of  that  which  is  abolished.''^ 

1  2  Cor^  iik  ir.  2  2Cor.  iii.  13. 
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But  undtr  the  gospel,  there  are  ministers  of  Christ  com- 
missiooed  to  teach,  and  enforce,  the  great  truths  of  religion, 
whose  efforts  are  accompanied  with  a  convincing  and  illum- 
inating agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  This  Spirit,  the 
apostle  declares  is  Jehoyah — the  Lord.  His  influence 
is  represented  as  giving  life  in  opposition  to  the  killing 
sentence  of  the  law  of  God,  which  was  engraven  en  the 
tables  of  stone,  and  which  formed  as  it  were  the  grand 
central  glory  of  the  whale  system  of  types  and  shadows. 
'^Who  also,"  says  he,  ^'hath  made  us  able  ministers  of  the 
New  Testament;  not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  Spirit:  for 
the  letter  killeth,  but  the  Spirit  giveth  Life."^  In  con- 
templating an  exposition  of  this.  His  peculiar  work,  there- 
fere,  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  clear  away  all  the  ob- 
scurity and  perplexity  which  hang  around  our  subject,  in 
consequence  of  the  objections  and  doubts  expressed  by 
some  in  relation  to  the  existence  and  personality  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Wherefore,  we  have  quoted  the  assertion 
o{  the  apostle,  with  a  view  to  present  distinctly  for  dis- 
cussion the  two  following  propositions,  which  his  lan- 
guage evidently  involves: 

I.  That  the  Spirit  of  God  is  a  personal  aoekt,  and 

II.  That  He  is  possessed  of  a  divine  nature  or  is  in  reality 
God. 

It  is  objected,  by  the  enemies  of  our  faith,  that  the 
word  PERSON  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  scriptures  as 
designating  any  distinct  or  separate  subsistence  in  the  di- 
vine essence.  This  is  freely  admitted.  But  it  cToes  not, 
therefore,  fullow,  that  there  are  no  distinct  or  separate 
subsisienees  in  the  divine  nature,  to  which  severally  and 
respectively  are  attributed,  an  understanding  and  will  and 
power  to  exert  them.  The  translators  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment have  used  the  term  person  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  no  doubt  because  it  is  the  be»t 

1  2  Cor.  ill.  6, 
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they  could  employ,  and  approximates  most  to  the  idea  ex- 
pressed by  the  original.  All  that  is  meant,  however,  when 
personality  is  attributed  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  is,  simply, 
that  there  is  some  distinct  subsistence  in  the  divine  na- 
ture, possessed  of  an  understanding,  and  will,  and  such 
other  intellectual  and  moral  properties,  as  authorise  us  to 
believe  him  to  be,  and  to  speak  of  him  as,  a  personal  agent, 
who  is  represented  by  this  appellation.  We  would  not  be 
very  tenacious  of  the  English  term,  but  we  claim  the 
privilege  of  using  it  till  a  better  can  be  substituted. 

We  are  aware  that  objections  are  urged  against  it  in  a 
Iwo-fold  form.  It  is  alleged  that  the  idea  of  there  being 
three  distinct  personal  subsistences  in  the  divine  essence, 
is  incompatible  with  that  of  the  unity  of  God — a  fact  most 
plainly  asserted  in  the  sacred  scriptures;  and  that,  as  for 
the  Spirit  of  God  so  frequently  spoken  of,  nothing  else  is 
meant  by  it  than  an  attribute  of  Deity:i  wisdom,  for  in^ 
stance,  or  more  frequently,  perhaps,  the  divine  power. 
The  first  objection  is  by  no  means  admissible.  That  there 
may  be,  and  is  something  altogether  unintelligible  in  the 
/act  of  three  distinct  personal  subsistences  dwelling  in  the 
same  divine  essence,  is  not  to  be  denied:  but  this  is  by  no 
means  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  it,  since  the  evidence 
which  establishes  it  is  most  unquestionable.  We  daily  ad- 
mit and  believe  many  things,  which  we  cannot,  and  do  not 
even  attempt  to  explain.  We  believe  that  we  are  possess^ 
ed  of  two  natures,  or  perhaps  three,  according  to  Paul's 
philosophy,  bodi/y  sotil,  and  spirit^  perfectly  distinct  and 
dissimilar,  and  yet  that  they  are  resident  in  one  moral 
being,  which  we  call  man.  The  thing  is  inexplicable,  and 
yet  the  fact  is  undeniable.  Does  any  one  allege  the  two 
natures  in  man  as  an  objection  against  the  unity  of  his  per- 
son? Where  then  is  there  any  greater  ground  of  objection 
against  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature  from  the  plurality 
of  divine  persons?  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  urge  objections 
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from  what  appears  inconsistent  and  may  be  inexplicable' 
to  us,  provided  the  evidence  sufficiently  establishes  the 
fact.  And  that  such  is  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  plurality  of 
personal  subsistences  in  the  divine  essence,  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully disputed  by  any  one  who  acknowledges  that  there 
is  evidence  in  testimony,  and  that  the  sacred  scriptures, 
M  being  the  word  of  God,  are  of  paramount  authority. 
Of  this  we  shall  be  more  convinced  presently. 

As  for  the  attempt  of  those  who  allege  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  a  mere  attribute,  spoken  of,  in  a  bold  personifica- 
tion, according  to  the  highly  figurative  style  of  the  sacred 
scriptures,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  such  a  figure  of  speech 
is  indeed  sometimes  employed  by  the  inspired  writers,  but 
only  in  the  lofty  strains  of  eloquence,  or  in  their  sublime 
flights  of  poetry,  not  in  the  plain,  sober,  historical  narra- 
tive. In  the  much  admired  instance  of  the  personified 
wisdom  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Proverbs,  it  is,  to  say  the 
least,  very  doubtful  whether  it  is  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  personal  wisdom,  who  is  spoken  of.  At  all  events, 
the  figure  of  speech  occurs  in  the  rich  imagery  employed 
hy  our  inspired  poet^  and  therefore  cannot  furnish  any 
thing  conclusive  on  the  main  question.  For,  as  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  shew  all  the  peculiar  and  appropriate  acts 
of  a  person  are  attributed  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  or,  as  He 
is  often  called,  the  Holy  Spirit. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  notice  all  the  passages  in 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  is  spoken  of  as  a  personal  agent. 
Our  attention  must  be  confined  to  a  few  which  we  shall 
classify  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  The  power  of  spontaneous  action,  and  the  actual 
voLCHTARr  EXERCISE  of  it,  are  attributed  to  th«  Spirit. 
Thus,  He  is  said  to  move.  *'The  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters."*    It  is  true  that  some  understand  by 

1  Ocn.  i.  2.  Menhepheth,  in  the  Hithpael  which  has  the  force  of  a  re- 
flexive verb— motitans  se,  niolli  fotu  incubans. — Clav.  pent.  p.  4. 
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the  Spirit  in  this  passage,  a  mighty  windy  according  to  the 
idiomatic  import,  as  they  allege,  of  the  Hebrew  phrase. 
The  term  translated  Spirit,  it  is  confessed,  does  primarily 
signify  breathy  or  wind,  and  also,  that  the  name  of  God, 
among  the  Hebrews,  was,  and  as  a  mode  of  comparison, 
being  designed  to  express  the  superlative  degree:  but  this 
method  of  resolving  the  phrase  cannot  be  correct;  ior  the 
wind  has  not  the  power  of  spontaneous  motion.  By  what- 
ever causes  its  motions  may  be  originated,  the  air  is  always 
entirely  passive.  We  do,  indeed,  personify  the  wind  in 
ordinary  speech,  but  it  is  in  a  manner  perfectly  intelligible 
by  all,  and  never  as  though  it  possessed  life,  and  was  capa- 
ble of  spontaneously  affecting  other  things.  The  Spi^t 
OY  God,  however,  in  the  place  referred  to,  is  spoken  of  as 
originating  his  own  actions.  Strictly  and  literally  the  ex- 
pression may  be  rendered  moved  him^selfy^  a6  the  fowl 
does  over  her  nest  when  she  is  hatching  her  young.  The 
motion  described  by  the  term,  is  totally  dissimilar  from 
that  of  the  wind.  Beside,  there  are  many  passages  in 
which  the  phrase,  the  Spirit  of  God,  cannot  possibly,  by 
any  licentiousness  of  criticism  whatever,  be  conceived  to 
mean  breath  or  wind,  though  they  are  so  translated.  For 
example,  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  me  life:''* 
**by  the  breath  of  God  frost  is  given:"  "by  the  word  of 
the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made:  and  all  the  host  of  them 
by  the  breath  of  His  mouth:"^  "Behold  the  name  of  the 
liord  Cometh  from  far,  burning  with  his  anger,  and  the 
burden  thereof  is  heavy,  his  lips  are  full  of  indignation, 
and  his  tongue  as  a  devouring  fire,  and  his  breath  as  an 
overflowing  stream. ""*  **For  Tophet  is  ordained  of  old, 
and  the  breath  of  the  Lord,  like  a  stream  of  brimstone, 
doth  kindle  it:"'  '^Prophesy  unto  ihe  windy  prophesy  son 
of  man,  and  say  to  the  wind,  thus  saith  the  Lord  .God, 

1  Job,  xxxlii.  4.  2  Job,  xxxvii.  10.  3  Psalms^  xxxiii.  6 

4  Isaitth,  XXX.  ^27.  3R.  5  Isaiah,  xxx.  So. 
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come  from  the  four  winds,  Oh,  ^breathj  and  breathe  upon 
these  slain,  that  they  may  live.'" 

The  Spirit  of  God  also  is  said  to  speaky  which  is  another 
Toluntary  action.  The  Spirit  spoke  to  Peter*  and  to 
Philip,^  &c. 

He  is  also  said  to   lead:  "as  many  as  are  led  by-  the 
Spirit  of  God"*  — to  guide — "He  will  guide  you  into  all 
truth"* —/o  A^/jD— "the  Spirit  helpeth  our  infirmities"^ 
to  hear — "whatsoever  he  shall  hear  that  shall  he  also 
speak,"'  and  other  things  of  the  same  nature. 

Now  it  is  certainly  personifying  too  much  if  all  these 
things  are  affirmed,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  sober  narra- 
tive or  didactic  discussion,  of  an  attribute.  Surely  it  is 
too  absurd  to  gain  the  credence  of  any  individual  that  an 
attribute  should  move  itself,  speak,  lead,  guide  and  help 
our  infirmities. 
2.  The  Spirit   of   God   is   represented   as   performing 

THOSE  ACTIONS  WHICH  CAN  BE  PREDICATED  ONdLT  OP  SOME 
I5TELLI6ENT  PERSONAL  AGENT.  ThuS,  He  IS  Said  TO  RE- 
VEAL— "as  it  is  now  revealed  to  his  apostles  and  prophets 
ty  the  Spirit"^- — to  teach — "the  Comforter  shdXl  teach 
you  all  things"*  — to  testify — "the  Spirit  itself  beareth 
teitness^'^ — <*when  the  Comforter  is  come,  even  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  he  shall  testify  of  me"^*' — to  receive  and 
xhew — "he  shall  receive  of  mine  and  shall  shew  it  unto 
you"" — to  search — "the  Spirit  searchefh  all  things"^*— 
to  have  a  mind — "He  that  searcheth  the  hearts  knoVveth 
what  is  the  mind  oi  the  Spirit"" — to  prophesy^ ^ — "He 
shall  shew  you  things  to  come^'^* — to  ijifcrcede — "the 
Spirit  maketh  intercession  for  us,""  and  to  know — "even 

1  Ezekid,  xxxrii.  9.  2  Acts,  x.  19.  3  Acts,  viii.  20 

4  Rom.  viii.  14.  5  John,  xvi,  13.  6  Rom.  vjii,  26. 

7  Eph.  iii.  5.  8  John,  xiv.  26  9  Tlini.  viii.  16. 

10  John,  XV.  26.  11  John,  xvi.  14.  12  1  Cor.  ii.  10. 

W  Rom.  viu.  27.  14  Jo!ir»,  xvi.  M.  15  Rom.  viii.  ^r^. 
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80  the  things  of  God  knoxotth  no  one,  but  the  Spirit  of 
God/^* 

Now  ia  it  possible  that  such  things  can  with  any  shew 
of  reason  or  propriety  be  said  of  an  attribute?  Would  it 
not  be  an* outrage  upon  common  sense  thus  to  personify? 
By  what  imaginable  license  of  speech  would  any  one  ven- 
ture to  declare,  that  an  attribute — the  wisdom  or  the  power 
of  God  for  example,  should  reveal^  teachj  testify y  receive^ 
sheWy  starchy  prophesy y  inttrctfle  and  knotc?  Knowledge 
is  itself  an  attribute— one  of  those  essential  to  God.  Who 
can  conceive  that  knowledge  can  with  any  meaning  be 
predicated  of  the  divine /^ot^cr,  or  even  of  the  divine  wis- 
doTii.  God  Himself  is  undoubtedly  wise  and  powerful 
and  omniscient,  but  shall  we  affirm  these  things  of  any 
one  oi  W\s  perfections?  Gaa  power  know?  These  are  the 
mystecies — we  should  rather  say  the  absurditieSy  that 
must  be  adopted  by  those  who  reject  the  scriptural  doctrine 
of  XYiQ  personality  of  the  Spirit. 

3.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  represented  as  operatiinc^  in 
such  way  as  necessarily  to  imply  the  existence  of  an 

INTELLIGENT  PERSONAL  AGENT.     ThuS,  He  is  Said  tO  WOrk 

miracles — ^Hhrough  mighty  signs  and  wonders  by  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  God''*  — to  confer  gifts — "to  one 
is  given  by  His  Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom"*  — to  sancti^ 
fy — ^'ye  are  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  God*'* — to  give 
life — "it  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth'^^ — to  reprove — 
"He  will  reprove  the  world  of  sin"*  — to  strive — "My 
Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  men."^  Such  are  some 
of  his  operations.  If  working  miracles,  conferring  gifts, 
sanctifying,  giving  life,  reproving  and  remonstrating  do 
not  indicate  personality,  what  can? 

4.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  represented  as  being  affect^ 

1  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  11.  2  Rom.  xv.  19.  3  1  Cor.  xii.  8—14. 

4  1  Cor.  vi.  II.  5  John,  vi.  6J.  6  John,  x\i.  8. 

i    Gen.  vj.  o. 
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Ed,  . 

^     "^Nli  THAT  BY  MSAHS  OP  VARIOUS  EXPBESSIONS  WHICH 
„„     ^l:   THE    PASSIOKS    AND  AFFECTIONS  OP  AN    INTELLI- 

goori  "^OENT.  Thus,  He  is  said  to  he  pleased — "it  seemed 

and    ^^  *^®  ^®^y  G*^^s*;''^  '^  *^  warerf— "they   rebelled 
^^^ed  his  Hoiff  Spirit  ;"*  to  be  grieved-^^ ^grieve  not 


^^6  Holy 


Spirit  of  God  ;"•*  to  be  resisted — "ye  do  always 
Tmst  the  Holy  Ghost  ;'^*  to  be  quenched^-^^quench  not 
the  Spirit '^^    Can  all  these  things  be  predicated  of  a  mere 

attribute. 

S*  ThIIBE  ARE  VARIOUS  OFFICES    ATTRIBUTED   TO    THE 

Spirit  op  God,  and  He  is  represented  as  operating 
n^the  discharge  of  the  same,  which  are  things 
perpectly  unintelligible  and  absurd  on  the  supposi- 

TIOK  OF  HIS  BEING  A  PERSONAL    AGENT.      ThuS  he    is  Said 

'o  ttack:  "But  the  anointing  which  ye  have  received  of 

Him  abideth  in  you  ;  and  ye  need  not  that  any  man  teach 

you  ;  but  as  the  same  anointing  teacheth  you  of  all  things, 

^i^d  is  truth  and  is  no  lie,  and  even  as  it  hath  ta^rght  you, 

y^  shall  abide  in  him.^'*  By  this  anointing  every  one  must 

*tlmit  is  meant  the  very  same  thing  with  what  is  elsewhere 

called  the  Spirit  of  God.  John.said  of  Christ  that  "God  giv- 

®th  not  the   Spirit   by   measure   unto   him,'*^  but  in   an 

illimitable  degree,  which  thing  in  the  poetic  style  of  the 

l^salm«,  is  represented  by  an  unction^  from  the  Holy  One, 

*'an  Apostle  has  infallibly  declared.     "Unto  the  Son  he 

^^%  God,   even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the 

oil  o(  gladness  above  thy  fellows.^**    Whatever  the  Spirit 

of  God  may  be,  it  is  the  same  with  the  anointing  which  is 

said  to  teach.     The  Spirit  also,    is  said  expressly,  or  by 

evident  implication  in  other  passages,  to  teach. ^^    This  is 

a  work  that  is  peculiarly  attributed  to  Him,  and  may  there- 

1  Acts,  ty.  28.  2  Isaiah,  Iziu.  10.  .     3  Eph.  iv.  30. 

4  AcU,  vii.  51.  5  1  Ttiess.  v.  19.  6  1  John,  ii.  2r 

7  John,  iii.  34. 

8  Proof  to  the  same  effect  is  to  be  had  bv  comparing^  2  ri>r.  i.  21,  22, 
with  Eph.  i.  13,  14,-1  John,  ii,  20,  with  1  Cor.  ii.  12, 

9  Ueb.  i.  9 :  Psalm,  xlv.  7,      10  Luke,  xii.  12 ;  John,  xiv.  2&.  1  Cor.  ii.  13. 
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fore  be  considered  His  oflSeial  business.  If  the  blessed 
Savionr  is  represented  as  teaching,  and  is  thence  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  official  teacher^  having  been  sent  from  God 
for  this  purpose,  according  to  Ihe  true  saying  of  Nicode- 
mus,^  so  ought  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be,  for  He  is  sent 
expressly  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  teach,  and  thence 
takes  the  distinctive  and  official  title  of  the  Comforter. 
If  the  one  is  a  true  person,  and  if  it  is  at  all  lawful  to  argue 
that  He  is,  from  the  office  attributed  to  Him  and  His  dis- 
charge of  its  duties,  so  also  must  be  the  other.  Why  must 
we  believe  it  mere  personification  in  Ihe  latter  instance,  if 
it  be  not  in  the  former?  Every  reader  of  the  scriptures, 
who  had  not,  by  his  prejudices  or  attachment  to  some  fa- 
vorite theory,  been  compelled  to  sacrifice  his  common 
sense,  sees,  at  once,  how  absurd  a  thing,  it  is  to  deny  the 
real  personality  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Yet  it  is  not 
more  so  than  to  deny  that  of  the  Spirit  Was  the  former 
an  attribute  of  Deity,,  or  some  attribute  making  manifes- 
tatrpns  of  itself?  How  utterly  absurd !  No  mystery  can  be 
half  as  absurd  ;  yet  this  absurdity  must  be  maintained  by 
him  that  denies  the  personality  of  the  Spirit  of  God! 

The  argument  drawn  from  this  source  might  be  amplified 
by  a  reference  to  another  very  peculiar  class  of  effects 
wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  the  sacred  scriptures 
contemplate  as  pertaining  to  Him  officially — we  mean  those 
connected  with  the  sanctificaiion  of  believers,  on  account 
of  whose  agency  and  influence  in  the  productiT>n  of  which,, 
they  are  said  to  ^hoalk  in  the  Spirity^\  to  be  "/erf  by  ihe 
Spirit,''^  to  ''live  in  the  Spirit,''^  to  be  ''after  the 
Spirit y'''  to  be  "in  the  Spirit,''''  to  be  "filled  with  the 
Spirit,^'"^  to  have  "the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,''^  &c. ;  but 
we  deem  it  unnecessary,  as  every  reader  can  readily  do  it 
for  himself.     What  mean  such  expressions,  if  there  is  no 

1  John,  iii,  2.  2  Gal.  v.  16.  3  Gal.  v.  18. 

4  Gal.  V.  25.  5  Rom.  viii.  5.  6  Rom.  viii,  9. 

7  £ph.  y.  18.  %  Gal.  v.  23:  Eph.  y.  16. 
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enc  ^^®s®^  agent  as  the  Spirit  of  God  exerting  an  influ- 

Wh  ^^  *°^  with  the  believer's  eflTorts  to  lead  a  holy  life? 

\si\    ^^e  they  especially  called  *Hhe  temple  of  God,"  and 
^v  ^^id  that  "the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in''^  them  when 
^  personal  holiness  is  alluded  to.  if  there  is  no  such 

mng  as  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  that  holiness  is  not  an 
effect  of  His  agency  and  influence?  Must  the  phrase  or 
phrases  as  above,  be  understood  to  mean  the  influence  of 
human  reason  and  conscience  in  opposition  to  t-he  animal 
appetites?  How  then  without  violating  an  idiom  of  speech 
can  believers  be  said  to  be  ^^aanctified?^^  And  how  is  it 
that  we  read  of  ^^anctijication  through  the  Spirit ^^^  as 
though  the  personal  holiness  of  the  believer  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  some  other  than  the  influence  of  their  own  rea- 
son? Verily  language  could  not  have  been  more  vague,  or 
more  calculated  to  deceive,  than  that  which  the  sacred 
scriptures  hold  with  respect  to  the  sanctification  of  be- 
lievers, if  the  influence  of  human  reason  is  its  source,  and 
if  there  is  no  such  Being  as  the  Spirit  of  €rod. 

^*  It  may  yet  be  added  that  there  are  various  attri- 
butes GIVEN    IN   THE  SACREB  SCRIPTURES  TO  THE  SpiRIT 

0?  God.  Thus,  Truth  is  attributed  to  Him,  ''the  Spirit  of 
^'t'M  whom  the  world  cannot  receive"* — Hoiiness  aiso, 
whence  he  is  called  "the  Holi/  Spirit''  and  "tHe  Spirit  of 
ffoliuess''^  —likewise  Goodness—' 'Thy  Spirit  is  Good'' 
"Thy  Good  Spirit"*  — and  Grace — "hath  done  despite  to 
the  Spirit  of  Grace*' ^  — and  Glory — "the  Spirit  of  Glory 
and  of  God  resteth  on  you"*  -and  Eternity-^^'who  through 
^hc  Eternal  Spirit"^  — and  Omnipresence — "whither 
shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit"'  — and  Omniseience — **The 
^?^rh seareketh  all  things.''^  Can  we  suppose,  wittiout 
absurdity,  that  all  these  things  are  attributed  to  a  mere  at- 
Iribute?  Shall  we  personify  the  power  of  God,  and  in  the 

1 1  Cor.  iii.  16:  vi.  19.  2  John,  xiv.  17,  &c.  &c.  3  1  Cor.  iii.  16: Rom  i.4. 
4  Psalm,  cxViii.  10:  Neh.  ix.  20.  5  Heb.  x.  29.  6  1  Peter,  iv.  14. 
7  Heb.  ix.  14.  8  Psalm,  cxxxix.  7.  i^  1  Cor.  ii,  lO, 
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we  speak  of  the  Holy  wisdom^  or  the  Holy  willy  or  more 
especially  the  Holy  power  of  God.  Hear  a  great  Socinian, 
or  as  he  would  be  called  in  modern  parlance,  a  learned 
Unitarian  on  this  subject.  We  shall  translate  his  language 
for  o.ur  English  readers,  but  his  own  words  may  be  con- 
sultcil  in  the  note.  *    **  Briefly,  every  Divine  power  and 

*  Breviter  omnis  divina  vis  et  eificacia  J3ei  spirltus  appellari  potest,  ct 
idcirco  Deus  ipse  dicit,  se  replevisse  Del  spiritu  Bqseleel  filhim  Uri;  [Exod. 
xxjd-  3.]  quia  videlicet  eu(n  iiuplevisset  scientla  ailis  mechanicse,  qua  opus 
^r»t  ad  ea  omnia  fabricandai  quae  ad  sui  cultum  ut  fierent,  Mosi  prxceperat 
Verum  quia  vis  ilia  ct  eificac'a  divina,  qua  aliqua  ratione  res  sanctificantur, 
aliis  longe  praestat  estque  Dei  maxime  propria,  csLmque  et.ipse  frequentis- 
£ixne  ac  plurimum  cxerit,  et  sacrx  lltterac  commemorare  necesse  habent ; 
propterea  factum  est,  ut  Del  spiritus,  aut  etiam  simpliciter  Spirltas  nomine 
vis  ista  significetur,  qux,  ut  diximus,  peculiar!  nomine  Spiritus  sanctus  ap- 
pellatur.  Estautemhxc  Spiritus  pro  vl  et  efBcacia  appellatio  per  mcta- 
phoram  a  vento  ct  flatu  ducta ;  quo  res  nimirum  qualitate  aliqua  &cile 
replentur,  et  simul  commovcntur  atque  ag'itantur.  Siquidem  ea  vox^  quae 
indlvinis  littcris  reddita  est  Spiritus  apud  Hebrxos  et  Grxeos,  ut  etiam  in- 
terdum  apud  Latinos  vox  ipsa  Spiritus,  ventum  et  flatum  signiiicit.  Eadem- 
que  prorsus  metaphora  in  eadem  ipsa  re,  de  qua  loquimur,  apud  Latinos 
obtinuit.  Fro  eo  enim,  quod  sanctx  littery  Dei  spiritum  dicuut,  ipsi  divi- 
num  afflatum  nominant,  et  quempiam  Dei  numine  affiari  aiunt  vel  etiam,  ut 
Cicero  (a)  de  poetis  dixit,  divino  quodam  spiiitu  afflari. 

Quamobrcm  non  erat,  cur  quisquam  Dei  spiritum  in  sacris  litteris  perso- 
nam aliquam  signlficarc  existimaret,  etiamsi  quxdam  illi  attributa  inveniret, 
qux  personarum  sunt  propria.  Sivc  enim  vis  ista  atque  efficacia  divina, 
quatenus  Deus  per  eam  agit,  consideratiir,  et  Dei  spiritus  nominatur,  meto- 
nymix  sane  et  prosopopocjx  aptissimvis  est  locus ;  Metonymix  quidem,  ut 
jspiritUB  Dei  nomine  ipse  Deus,  qui  spiritu  suo  ag'it,  sigtiiiicctur  ;  proisopo- 
pxjoevero,  utqiumdo  per  spiritum  suum  Deusagit,  ipsi  spiritui  actio  tribua- 
tur.  Sive  eadcni  ista  vis  atque  eiHcacia  divina^  quatenus  res,  in  quibus 
Deus  agfit,  ab  ipsa  afFiciuntur,  considei-atur,  ac  Dei  spiritus  appellatur,  nulla 
est  causa,  cur  similiter  vcl  per  metonymiam  is,  qui  ab  eo  spiritu  aiTectus 
aliquid  ag^.t  Spiritus  Dei  nomine  intcUigi  non  possit,  vcl  per  prosopopoeiam, 
quandoquidem  is,  qui  ita  affcctus  est,  per  cum  spiritum  a^it,  actio  ilia  ipsi 
Dei  spiritui  ascribi  ncqucat.  Dfr.isio  ^ffnimadversionwn  Fausii  Socini 
Senensis,  in  asserHonea  Thcolog-icas  Collcgli  Posnanicnais  de  Trino  et  uno 
Deo  ;  adversus  Gabriclem  Eutrop'um  Canonicum  Posnanicnscm,  ab  eodcypa 
Fans.  Soc.c.  xi.  p.  291,29?. 

'fl  '  Cif.  prci.  Arch. 
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"virtue  can  be  called  a  Spirit  of  God,  and  therefore  God 
Himself  says,  that  he  had  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God, 
Bezeleel  the  son  of  Uri;  because,  forsooth  he  had  filled  him 
^'ith  the  knowledge  of  a  meejianical  art  necessary  to  his 
making  all  those  things  as  th€y  should  be,  which  he  had 
prescribed  to  Moses  in  relation  to  His  worship.  Bui  be- 
cause that  Divine  power  and  virtue,  by  which,  in  some 
^'ay,  things  are  sanctified,  is  especially  proper  to  God, 
and  which  He  both  most  frequently  and  most  of  all  exerts, 
and  the  sacied  Scriptures  find  it  necessary  to  mention,  is 
by  far  more  excellent  than  others  ;  therefore  it  has  hap- 
pened, that  that  power  is  denoted  by.  the  name  of  Spirit  of 
God,  or  even  simply  the  Spirit,  which,  as  we  have  said,  is 
called  by  the  peculiar  name  the  Holy  Spirit.  But. this 
Bame  of  Spirit  for  power  and  virtue  is  metaphorically, 
^ken  from  a  wind  or  breath,  (flatu,)  by  which  things, 
^nat  is  to  say,  of  some  sort,  are  easily  filled,  and  at  the 
*^nie  time  mixed  up  and  agitated.  Inasmuch  as  that  word, 
^nich  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  is  rendered  Spirit  by  Hc;i 
brews  and  Greeks,  as  also  sometimes  by  Latins,  that  very 
^®rd  Spirit  signifies  a  wind,  a  breath,  (flatum.)  And 
generally  the  same  metaphor,  in  the  very  same  thing  of 
^^hich  we  speak,  obtained  among  the  Latins.  For  that 
^hich  the  sacred  Scriptures  call  the  Spirit  of  God*  they 
denominate  a  Divine  breath  (afflatuniy)  and  say  that  one 
^  inspired  (afflari)  by  the  impulse  (numine)  of  God,  or 
^ven,  as  Cicero  said  of  the  poets,  by  some  Divine  Spirit  to 
ie  inspired.'' 

"Wherefore  h  ^loes  not  follow  that  one  should  think  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  signified  any  person, 
though  he  should  find  some  things  attributed  to  it  which  are 
proper  to  persons.  For  whether  that  Divine  power  and  virtue 
in  so  far  as  God  acts  by  it,  is  considered  and  is  called  the 
Spirit  of  God,  that  is  truly  the  fittest  occasion  for  metony- 
fflv or  personification  (prosopoeiae) — of  metonymy  indeed. 
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as  by  the  name  of  Spirit  of  God  may  be  signified  God 
himself)  who  acts  by  his  own  spirit;  but  of  personification, 
as  when  God  acts  by  His  own  Spirit,  the  action  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  Spirit  itself.  Or  if  that  same  divine  power 
and  virtue  is  considered,  in  so  far  as  the  things  on  which 
God  acts  ar^  affected  by  it,  (abipsa,)  as  it  is  called  the  Spirit 
of  God,  there  is  no  cause  why,  in  like  manner,  either  by 
metonymy  he,  whp  affected  by  that  Spirit  does  any  thing, 
might  not  be  understood  by  the  name  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ; 
or,  by  personification,  seeing  that  he  who  is  so  affected, 
acts  by  that  Spirit,  that  action  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the 
Spirit  of  God." 

Now  if  there  is  not  mystery  here,  we  Jcave  it  to  the 
common  sense  of  our  readers  to  say,  whether  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  mysticism^  or  learned  subtlety.  It  is  indeed 
exceedingly  difiScult  to  tell  what  those,  who  deny  the 
personality  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  do  really  believe  ia 
relation  to  him.  One  talks  of  a  powerful  influence  of  the 
Deity  (a  vis  et  efficacia)  in  general  ;'  another  of  a  special 
influence,  enabling  its  subject  to  work  miracles  ;  another 
of  an  "  extraordinary  power  or  gift  of  God,  first  to  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  in  his  life  time,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Apostles  and  many  of  the  first  Christians,  to  empower 
them  to  preach  and  propagate  the  Gospel  with  success.  ^'^ 
At  one  time  we  are  told  it  is  an  attribute,  at  another  a 
figure  of  speech,  a  metonymy,  a  metaphor,  a  proropopoeia^ 
at  another  a  gift,  a  grace,  the  knowledge  of  some  mechanic 
cal  art ;  at  one  time,  the  chief  of  the  Heavenly  spirits,  at 
another  supreme  minister  of  God  ;  at  one  time  the  energy 
or  Spirit  (temper  probably)  of  God  ;  at  another  God  Him-* 
self :  now  something  different  from  God,  and  then  agaia 
the  very  God  himself.  There  is  no  uniformity  or  consis* 
tency  in  their  opinions.^  Surely  it  is  not  half  so  difficult  to 

1  Lindsey*s  Memoirs,  p.  212. 

2  Scr  Dr.   Cliaiuung-'s  remarks  on  Dr.  Worcester's  letter  to  him, 
-pages  38,  39. 
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believe  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  a  distinct  personal  subsis- 
tence in  the  Divine  Nature,    or,   that  the  Diving  Being 
subsists  in  a  personality  distinot  from  either  the  Father  or 
the  Son,  as  it  is  to  understand  all  this  jargon.     The  propo^ 
siiian  at  least  is  intelligible,  whatever  of  mystery  there 
may  bo  in  Miefaci,     This  cannot  always  be  said  of  those 
who  claim  to  be'  rational  divines.     Hear  Dr.  Channing, 
^'Tbe  Unitarian  believes  that  there  is  but  one  person  pos** 
sessing  supresnt  divinity,  even  the  Father" — ^^In  fact)  $$ 
the  word  Trinity  is  sometimes  used,  we  all  believe  it''«<r 
^'Some  suppose  that  Trinitarianism  consists  in  believing  ia 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.     But  we  all 
believe  in  them  ;  we  all  believe  that  the  Father  sent  the 
Sony  and  gives  to  those  that  ask  the  Holi/  Spirit. ^^^  These 
are  taken  at  random.     Reader  can  you  understand  them? 
Many  other  specimens  of  discrimination  ^nd  precision 
might  be   furnished   from   these  rational  divines,   iiq4 
especially  thi^    most    popular   of  American   Unitarians. 
But   it    is    unnecessary    to   perplex  our  readerp    or   to 
crowd  our  pages.     The  proposition  we  stated  above,  or 
this  other,  that  there  is  one  God  who  subsists  and  acts  in 
three  distinct  persons  has  no  vagueness  in  it.     If  the  thing 
or  fact,  the  mode  of  this  subsistence,  is  felt  to*be  utterly 
ineomprehensible  what  then?  It  is  affirmed  distinctly  and 
positively  that  'Hhere  are  three  which   bear  record  ia 
Heaven,  and  that  these  three  are  one.'''     vVod  do  we  net 
meet  with  resemblances  to  this  in  naturei  and  that  not  e 
few?   Light,  heat  and  electricity  are  perfectly  distinct,  and 
yet,  if  the  philosophical  views  of  some  be  correct,  they  all 
^pee  in  one.    We  shall  find  occasion  to  refer  to  this  subject 
Vnore  at  large  hereafter,  and  at  present  only  add  that  what 
Virgil  from  the  Platonics  pays  of  the  Infinite  and  Divine 

]^  See  Dr.  ChaniuDg's  remarks  an  Dr.  Worcester's  letter  to  him,  p.  38, 39. 
2  1  John,  T.  7. 
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Mind  is  strictly  and  literally  true  of  the  human  soul  and 
body. 

Spiritus  iiitus  allt,  totamque  infusa  per  artus 
Mens  a^itat  Molem. 

"We  say,"  observes  a  profound  scholar,  "that  the  soul 
is  all  in  a//,  and  all  in  every  part  of  the  body  ;  yet,  that 
the  soul  is  neither  multiplied  nor   divided  among  the 
SBTeral  members  of  ^the  body.     It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
explain  this  or  to  deny  it;  for  we /eel  it  to  be  so,  though  it 
is  wholl}'  unconceivable  to  us  how  it  can  be.     Now  if  the 
soul,  which  is  but  an  image  of  God  at  an  infinite  distance, 
can  communicate  itself  to  several  tnembers  without  breach 
of  its  unityy  why  should  it  be  impossible  for  the  Eternal 
and  Infinite  Mind  t(r  communicate  itself  to  several /^er- 
sons  without  breach  of  its  vnity:**^    The  Unitarian  cannot 
but  acknowledge  thdt  the  Father,  the  Word  and  the  Spirit 
ar^  three:  but  be  maintains  that  God  is  one< — one  person. 
Now  if  the  Father,  the  Word  and'the  Spirit  are  one  person 
they  dannot  be  threes,     Yet  are  they  three  in  some  sense. 
But  in  what  sense?  Let  us  hear;     The  Son  or  the  Word 
is  a  manifestation  of  the  Father — "He  that  hath  seen  me 
hath  seen  the  Father."*     "TheSpirit  is  an  extraordinary 
power  or  gift  of  God,"  uncertain  which  says  one.     "He," 
viz.,  God;  "gives  to  those  that  ask,  the  Holy  Spirit,"  says 
another,  but  other  than  that  he  is  a  gift  says  not.     This  is 
enough.    Now  if  Christ  be  the  manifestation  of  the  Father 
is  He  the  Father?  Must  He  not  be  a  diffenKnt  person  from 
the  Father?  And  if  the  Spirit  be  a  GIFT  of  God,  must  He 
not  be  different  and  distinct  from  God?  How  then  are  these 
one?    Are  my   image,  or  representation,   and   gifts  one 
with  me  in  any  sense?  Can  they  be  called  such  by  any 
usage  of  correct  speech!  Either  the  Father,  and  the  Word 
and  the  Spirit  must  all  be  the  one  God— the  one  person 

1  Leslie's  Soc.  Trinity  explained,  p.  30. 

2  John  ziv.  9. 
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of  the  Father,  dispeDsing  and  acting  in  different  manners, 
or  they  are  three  Beings,  or  substances,  totally  distinct  and 
diflkrent — the  personal  Father,  the  image  Christ  Jesus,  and 
the  gift  the  Holy  Spirit.     One  or  other  of  these  alterna- 
tives the  Unitarian  must  adopt..    We  give  him  his  choice. 
If  he  takes  the  first,  that  the  Father,  the  Word  and  the 
Spirit  are  the  Qne  personal  God,  differently  acting  or  mani-i 
Testing  Himself,  then  is  he  not  Mree;— there  can  be  no  di-. 
Tision  or  distinction  of  His  one  person.      The  thing  is  a 
contradiction/  If  he  takes  the  second,  that  the  Father  is 
one  person,  and  the  man  Christ  Jesus  another  person  or 
another  thing,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  something  different 
from  both,  then  are  they  u©t  one.     Three  different  beings 
cannot  be  one  and  the  same  numerically.     It  16  a  contra- 
diction! A  person,  an  image  and  a  gift  can,  in  no  sense,  be 
said  to  be  one,  except  that  the  person  is  the  image  of  him- 
self, and  is  himself  his  own  gift,  which,  if  it  be  jiot  utter- 
ly unintelligible,  reduces  us  to  the  necessity  of  believing 
that  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are  one  and  the 
same  person,  so  that  we  arje  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
adopting  and  maintaining  this  monstrous  absurdity  and  con- 
tradiction, that  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are  three 
and  one  in  the  selfsame  respect.     Such  is  the  legitimate 
result  of  the  Unitarian's  vague  and  .ill-defined  assertions 
with  regard  to  his  Father,  Son  and  Spirit    By  attempting 
to  get  rid  of  mystery,  he  involves  himself  in  mysticism 
and  contradictions.    But  it  is  not  so  with  those  who  main- 
tain the  doctrine  of  one  God — one  divine  nature  subsisting 

in  three  persons.     It  is  admitted  that  there  are'  difficulties 

• 

and  mystery  not  to  be  unravelled,  but  these  are  not  con- 
tradictions. The  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are  not 
one  and  three  in  the  same  respect.  In  respect  of  their 
nature  or  essence,  they  are  one.  In  respect  of  their  persons 
they  zre  three.  Until  we  assert  them  to  be  one  and  three, 
io  the  self-same  respect y  we  cannot  be  charged  with  teach^ 
ing  either  absurditjf  or  contradictions. 
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But  to  return  from  this  digression:  The  tTnitarian  says, 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  power  and  virtue  of  God.  What, 
then,  we  ask,  is  this  power  and  virtue?  Either  it  is  God 
Himself,  ^or  it  is  difierent  from  God — that  is,  stripping  it 
of  all  rhetorical  drapery,  it  must  be  either  an  attribute,  an 
accident,  or  quality  of  God;  or,  it  is  a  substance  or  some- 
thing different  from  God.  When  the  justice  of  God,  the 
wisdom  of  God,  and  other  perfections  of  the  Divine  Being 
are  Spoken  of,  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
the  rules  of  rhetoric  to  understand  the  meaning  of  such 
phrases,  no  one  dreams  that  there  is  any  thing  more  meant 
than  that  such  are  tKe  perfections  or  attributes  of  God. 
That  personification  obtains  in  reference  to  the  roost  of 
them,  we  will  not  deny,  but  no  one  is  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the  manner  in  which  this  figure  of  speech,  in  such 
cases,  is  employed.  When  a  quality  or  attribute  is  personi- 
fied, that  is,  when  personal  actions  are  ascribed  to  qualities, 
the  implied  idea  always  is,  that  it  is  by,  or  in  accordance 
with,  such  particular  qualities,  that  some  personal  ageiit 
performs  such  particular  actions.  This  is  the  plain  and 
common  understanding  among  men  in  this  use  of  prosopo* 
poeia.  To  ascribe  personal  actions  to  qualities  in  any  other 
way,  is  absolutely  unintelligible.  Now,  to  apply  these 
remarks  to  the  subject  before  us.  When  we  personify  the 
power  of  God,  the  virtue  of  God  is  too  utterly  vague  an 
idea  for  us  to  grasp->-we  mean,  if  we  mean  any  thing  at 
all,  that  God,  that  is  some  intelligent  personal  agent,  by  or 
according  to  His  attribute  of  power,  performs  the  actions 
spoken  of,  so  that  ultimately  we  identify  God  and  His 
power.  If  we  do  not,  then,  must  we  make  God  and  His. 
power  to  be  different.  We  here  again  give  the  Unitarian 
his  choice,  and  propose  to  bring  his  explanation  of  the 
Spirit,  as  being  the  power  of  God  personified,  to  the  test 
of  common  sense,  as  the  interpreter  of  some  passages  of 
scripture.     We  shall  not  consent  to  his  escaping  from  the 
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dilemma  into  which  we  design  to  place  him,  by  alleging 
that  the  power  of  God  is  rather  a  mode  of  action,  or  of 
Manifesting  action,     A  tnode  of  God* 9  actionSyia  but 
another  phrase  for,  God  acting  after  a  particular  man- 
^^.    The  truth  is,  we  cannot,  in  our  conceptions,  separate 
^e  power  of  God  from  God  himself.     Are  then,  the  Spirit 
o^God,  that  is  his  power  and  God  Himself,  identical?  What, 
therefore,  caPh  we  make  of  such  passages  as  the  following? 
"Howbeit,  when  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come,  he  will  guide 
you  into  all  truth ;  for  he  shall  not  speak  of  Himself;  but 
whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak. *'*    The 
Spirit  is  here  represented  as  speaking,  but  not  speaking  of 
himself,  as  hearing j  and  speaking  what  he  hears.     On  the 
>(ippositioD  of  the  distinct  personality  of  the  Spirit,  this 
IS  all  plain  and  perfectly  intelligible,  and  what  man  of  com- 
mon sense  would  not,  on  the  very  reading  of  this  passage^ 
most  naturally  thus  suppose?  It  is  stretching  personifica- 
tion muth  too  far,  to^  represent  a  quality  or  attribute,  as 
ipoaking  and  hearing,  and  not  speaking  of  itself. 

But  say  that  the  Spirit  is  the  power  of  God,  and  substituting 
this  phrase  for  the  other,  let  us  see  what  we  shall  have? 
Sorelythis  is  lawful,  and  we'shall  find,  as  the  judicious  Leslie 
has  remarked^  that  'Hhere  is  nothing  better  to  confute  a 
j'ocpttan  than  plainly  to  set  dowo  hi»  paraphrase  and  shew 
how  it  fills  the  words  of  the  text. "  When  the  power  of  God 
is  come,  the  power  of  God  will  guide  you  into  all  truth, 
for  the  power  of  God  will  not  speak  of  the  power  of  God, 
hot  whatsoever  the  power  of  God  shall  hear,  that  shall  the 
power  of  God  speak.    Is  not  this  absolute  nonsense?  Now 
this  power  of  God  is  either  God  Himself,  or  it  is  not.     If 
it  is  God  himtelf,  as  must  be  the  case,  if  it  is  the  one  per- 
sonal God  operatingythen  have  we  this  absurdity  and  con- 
tradiction, that  God  does  not  speak  of  Himself,  but  hears 
what  Christ  says,  and  speaks  that — ^thus  God  the  Father  is 

1  John,  XYi.  13. 
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made  reporter  from  Christ  the  image,  the  latter  dictating, 
and  the  former  repeating.  Yet  Christ  says,  "the  word 
which  ye  hear  is  not  mmey  but  the  Father^s  which  sent 
TTOtf,'"  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  Unitarian' explanation. 
Equally  absurd  and  contradictory  is  the -following  declara- 
tion of  the  Saviour,  a<»cording  to  this  explanation  of  the 
Spirit  of  God:  "But  the  Comforter,  which  >is  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  nSme,  he  shall 
teach  you  all  things.''*  That  is,  according  to  the  Unita- 
rian paraphrase:  The  power  of  God,  which  is  the  power 
of  God,  whom  the  power  of  God  (for  the  supposition  w 
that  God  and  His  power  are  identical)  will  send  in  my 
name,  this  power  of  God  shall  teach  you  all  things.  Then 
God  sends  himseU*,  and  that  in  the  name  of  (i.  e.  commis- 
sioned by  or  from)  Christ,  .And  yet  Christ  says,  "But 
when  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you 
Jrem  the  Father ^  even  the  Spirit  of  troth  which  proceed- 
eth  from  the  Father,  he  shall  testify  of  me,"' exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  Unitarian  explanation.  But  thifl  last  quota- 
tion must  itself  be  subjected  to  the  paraphrastic  alembic. 
But,  when  the  power  of  God  is  come,  whom  I  will  send 
unto  you  from  the  power  of  God,  (the  supposition  still 
being,  that  God  and  His  power  are  identical)  even  the 
power  of  God  which  proceedeth  from  the  power  of  God, 
this  power  of  God  shall  testify  of  me.  The  power  t>f  God 
sent  by  Christ  from  the  power  of  God !  The  power  of  God 
proceeding  from  the  power  of  God!!  Is  there  any  thing 
more  incomprehei^sible  in  the  whale  mystery  of  the  Tri- 
une  God?  nay,  rather  let  us  ask  can  we  conceive  of  greater 
absurdities?  Other  passages  might  be  quoted,  which  would 
he  found  to  be  rendered  just  as  unintelligrble,  and  nonsen- 
sical, by  applying  the  Unitarian  paraphrase,  as  the  fore- 
going, but  these  may  suflSce.  We  remark,  however,  that 
if  the  power  of  God  be  the  same  with  God  Himself,  ac- 

1  John,  siv.  24.  2  John,  xir.  26.  3  John,  xvj.  13. 
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cording  to  the  terms  of  ithe  supposition,  then  is  the  Spirit 
of  God  (for  the  Spirit  of  God,  according  to  the  Unitarian, 
is  the  power  of  God)  the  same  with  God — God  Himself — 
the  very  God.  This  is  the  result  to  which  the  adoption  of 
the  first  alternative  leads.  What  then  are  we  to  make  of 
those  passages  where  thej  are  distinguished? 

But,  perhaps,  the  other  is  preferred.     Be  it  so  then,  and 
let  it  be  fairly  understood,  that  by  the  power  of  God,  that 
is  His  Spirit,  is  meant  soTnething  different  from  God.     It 
eannat  be   an  attribute  of  God  personified  or  not  per- 
sonified, nor  can  it  be  a  mode  of  God's  agency,  for  then 
must  it  be,  as  we  have  already  seen,  God  Himself,  it  being 
a  sort  of   axiom   among  divines  that  the  attributes  or 
properties  of  God  are  God.     What  then  is  it?  Must  we 
be  compelled  to  travel  through  the  endless  detail  of  hy- 
potheses which  men  have  framed  on  this  subject?  Their 
number  and  variety  are  proof  that  they  have  nothing  solid 
and  satisfactory  among  themselves.     Let  them  once  depart 
from  the  plain  scriptural  declaration  that  the  three  in  Hea- 
ven, distinct  ^nd  separate  persons — Father,   Word  and 
Spirit,  are  One  essence,  and  they  are  afloat  immediately  on~ 
a  wide  and  boundless  ocean  of  conjecture,  where,  though 
they  may  think  themselves  to  be  "ever  learning,^' they  are 
."never  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. '*     There  is 
only  one  among' them  all  that  we  deem  worthy  of  notice, 
viz.,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  gift  of  God.     But  here  we 
are  again  perplexed  with  doubt  and  uncertainty.     What  is 
that  gift?  One  tells  us  the  power  of  working  miracles  im- 
parted to  the  apostles  and  early  Christians: — another,  the 
power  of  preaching  the  gospel  with  success,   given  to 
Christ  and  his  disciples: — another,  any  power,  whatever, 
even  so  low  as  skill  in  a  mechanical  art,  as  in  the  instance 
of  Bezaleel,  whom  the  Lord  "filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God, 
io  wisdom,   and  in  understanding,  and  in  knowledge,  and 
in  all  manner  of  workmanship,  to  deyise  cwnning  works. 
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to  work  ill  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  brass,  and  in  cutting 
of  stones  to  set,  and  in  carving  of  timber  to  work  in  all 
manner  of  workmanship/'^  KnowledgCi  wisdom,  skill, 
and  ability,  to  do  something  or  other  of  consequence,  are 
these  the  Spirit  of  God?  We  presume  it  is  admitted  by  our 
opponents.  Assuredly  we  do  not  wish  either  to  misunder- 
stand or  misrepresent  them.  Well,  then,  whose  is  the 
skill  and  ability  or  the  power?  Is  it  God's?  By  no  means; 
for  the  supposition  is  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  something 
different  from  God.  It  must  then  be  that  of  tlie  individual 
who  has  received  the  gift.^   Now  let  us  bring  this  idea  to 

1  Exod.  xxn.  3^-5. 

2  We.  confess  ourselves  utterly  unable  to  understand  even  those  Sodnlan 
writers  who  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  difKcuIty  under  which  we 
labor»  of  determining  j^recue/y  what  is  the  Spirit,  according  to  their  scheme, 
and  who  have  undertaken  to  explain  themselves  much  more  minutely  than 
most  of  our  modem  Unitarians.  We  subjoin  an  extract  from  J.  ^Crxllius, 
tlie  Coryphceus  of  Socinians,  who  attempts  to  illustrate  his  views  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  by  magnetic  attraction,  and  the  influences  of  the  stars  upon 
terrestrial  bodies,  the  seminal  virtue  of  plants,  the  notions  prevalent  in  his 
day  about  the  animal  spirits,  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  light,  heat, 
color,  odor  and  what  not.  If  electricity  had  been  as  well  understood  in 
his  day,  as  it  is  now,  it  would  have  afforded  him  a  much  better  idea  of  his 
Holy  Spirit  than  all  the  rest  put  together.  He  could  not  have  desired  » 
fitter  illustration  of  the  virtue  which  went  out  of  Christ,  according  to  his 
view  of  it,  than  the  electrical  state  of  one  on  the  insulated  chair.  The 
truth  is,  that  if  he  has  any  distinct  conceptions  at  all  on  the  subject,  they 
are*  that  the  Spirit  is  an  emanation  from  God,  which  can  be  accumulated 
and  concentrated  in  a  creature,  so  as  that,  like  the  nutation  of  heat»  that 
creature  shall  give  out  the  virtue  which  originally  was  derived  from  God. 
Non  est  'autem  mirandum,  ex  efficacia  divina  quoe  in  Christo  habitavit,  . 
quoeque  a  virtute  divina /mmumaot/,  iterum  aliam  virtutem  atque  efiicaciam 
quodam  modo  manasse.  Nihil  enim  prohibet  quo  minus  ab  eo  calore,  queiii 
calor  ignis  in  alio  subjecto  excitaverat,  iterum  vb  afiqua  in  alia  corpora  di- 
manet,  et  in  iis  sese  exerat  et  quidem  tanto  major,  quanto  major  est  ille  ipse 
calor,  qui  ab  igne  proxime  fuerat  profectus.  90,—  asseritur  Christum  dis- 
cipulos  suos  baptizaturum  spiritu  sancto  et  igne,  hoc  ast  spiritu  sancto  qui 
est  ignis,  seu  vim  habet  aimikm  virtuti  et  efficada  ignis.  Hane  autem  for- 
mim  (linguae  ignb)  assumere  spiritus  sanctus  non  potuit,  st  mbgtaniia  aUqua 
per  se  subnstcns  non  fuit,  p.  75,    And  yet  elsewhere  he  says,  respondennis 
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the  test  of  a  few  plain  passages  of  the  sacred  scriptures. 
^'They  of  the  circumcision  which  believed  were  astonished^ 
as  many  as  came  with  Peter,  because  that  on  the  Gentiles 
also  was  poured  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost J'^    Why  did 
they  not  say  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  that  was  tht  gift^  and 
thus  relieved  the  Unitarian  paraphrast  who  must  read  it 
the  gift  pf  the  gift,  or  the  power  of  the  power,  or  the  skill 
of  the  skill,  or  something  else  equally  absurd.     He  cannot 
^y  that^i//,  here  denotes  the  act  of  giving,  or  God's  grant, 
^<or  that  is  denoted  by  the  previous  expression  poured:  it 
^Qst  denote  the  skill  or  ability,  whatever  it  was,  conferred 
upoD  the  Gentiles.     But  that  very  ability  or  skill  is  the 
H<^Iy  Spirit,  as  the  Unitarian  affirms.     There  is  no  relief 
^or  him.    He  must  speak  absurdity.     Let  us  try  him  with 
another.     "God  also  bearing  witness  both  with  signs  and 
^vonders,  and  with  divers  miracles,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy 
^kost,  according  to  his  own  (the  Holy  Ghost's  own)  will."' 
TTie  gifts  are  the  ability  imparted  as  in  the  former  case;' 
but  it  is  not  the  power  of  working  signs  and  wonders  and 
miracles,  for  this  is  distinguished  from  it.     It  must  then 
denote  some  other  abilities  and  skill.     Whatever  they  are, 
however,  they  are  the  Spirit;  and  here  again  is  the  same 
absurdity.     Our  readers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
Greek,  need  to  be  told  that  eeen  may  sonietimes  be  used 
for  arid}  so  that  the  gifts,  wonders,  &c.'  are  the  same,  ac- 
cording to  our  paraphrast  even  the  "gifts"^  being  only  the 

ip^tam  sanctum  quidem  pene  et  (ut  in  scholia  loquuntur)  abstracte  suxnp- 
^  qwUtatum  revera  esse  non  substantiam,  earn  tamen  qualitatem  in  ma- 
^  quadiun  quae  pem  tabaistat  reel  pi  p08se»  et  ei  iter  imprimi  ut  per 
«mdefepatiur  eo  quo  a  Deo  destinetur  et  homini  communicetur,  p.  80, 81., 
We  caadidly  confess  this  to  be  beyond  our  philosophy — ^a  quality  subsisting 
by  itself,  distinct  from  substance  and  yet  not  a  substance!  And  this  utterly 
nninteUig^ible  theory,  aOer  all,  is  the  Socinian's  3pirit  of  God.— 7>Yic/.  de.  Sp. 
^w<^'  J.  Cbbllio  FsAirco. 

1  Acts,  X.  45.  *         •  2  Heb.  ii.  4.  Aur^u. 

^  The  reader  acquainted  with  the  original,  may  ste  examples  of  thi« 
wt  in  Matt.  X.  30:  xv.  16.    John,  vii.  19:  xv.  20:  Rev.  ii.  13. 
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general  classification.  But  this  will  not  do,  for  the  signs 
and  wonders,  &c..  which  the  skill  or  ability  of  Christians 
EFFECTED,  are  his  Holy  Ghost.  And  still  more  is  he  em- 
barrassed for  the  Apostle  says,  these  wonders,  &c.  are  God'» 
testimony — God  bearing  witness,  that  is,  God  Himself 
speaking  as  it  were  in  these  very  things.  Mere  human 
skill  or  ability,  that  is,  the  skill  or  ability  of  a  man^  can 
never  be  Qod  witnessing.  If  the  apostles  'had  worked 
miracles  by  their  own  skill  or  ability,  it  would  have  been- 
DO  proof  that  Christianity  was  from  God.  But,  if  these 
miracles  iwere  wrought  by  the  direct  agency  and  mighty 
power  of  God,  there  can  be  none  better.  This  the  apostle 
says  was  the  fact,  signs,  wonders  and  divera  miracles  were 
wrought  by  (iod.  They  cannot,  then,  be  the  satne  with 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Our  paraphrast  is  compelled 
to  abandon  his  own  criticism.  It  cannot  help  him.  Nof 
does  his  embarrassment  cease  here,  for  the  apostle  attributes 
distinct  veHeity  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  gifts  are 
imparted  according  to  his  (the  Holy  Spirit's)  own  will, 
which,  if  it  is  not  as  plain  a  distinction  between  the  power 
or  skill  in  man,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  as  plain  a  testi- 
mony to  the  personality  of  the  Spirit  as  can  be,  we  know 
net  what  can. 

We  invite  our  paraphrast  to  explain  how  Luke,  the 
learned  and  inspired  historian,  can  be  rescued  from  the 
charge  of  speaking  gtter  nonsense,  if  the  Unitarian's  Holy- 
Ghost,  (viz.  gifts — power  in  men,)  be  what  he  alluded  to 
when  he  said  that  'Hhe'Holy  Ghost  said,  separate  fnty 
Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  whereimto  I  have  called 
•  them."^  It  is  natural  to  believe  that  as  an  historian,  and 
writing  an  historical  narrative,  Luke  here  states  simply  a 
a  matter  of  fact.  There  was  no  call  or  occasion  for 
xhetorical  display.    What  reader  would  not  at  first  sight 

1  Acts,  xiiK  9.   . 
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take  it  for  granted,  that  the  Spirit  was  a  person  when  He 
is  represented  as  speaking — ^mentioning  two  individuals 
by  name,  and  directing  that  they  should  be  set  apart  from 
the  rest  of  their  brethren  for  a  specific  mission.  But  how 
utterly  astonished  would  he  be  when  told,  you  are  alto- 
gether mistaken;  it  was  these  men's; gifts.  To  personify 
the  power,  or  skill,  or  gifts  of  men  in  this^ay  is  a  lieense 
of  speech  which  the  most  stupid  and  ignorant  could  not 
brook*  Who  ever  heard  of  a  quality  speaking,  appointing 
its  plenipotentiaries,  directing  as  to  their  commissions, 
and  saying  not  A  B  or  C  D,  but  R  F  and  G  H,-  are  to 
beset  apart  to  this  wor!^  If  ever  personality  is  implied 
or  can  be,  it  must  in  such  a  case.  It  is  the  very  manner  in 
which  some  of  the  sovereigns  of  earth  would  speak  when 
about  to  appoint  their  charge  d'  affaires.  Nor  is  this  a 
singular  instance.  ^^The  Spirit  said  unto  Philip  go  near 
and  jointhyself  to  thischariot'^' — **WhilePeter  thought  on 
the  vision  the  Spirit  said  unto  Him,  Behold  three  men  seek 
ihee.  Arise  therefore  and  get  thee  down  and  go  with 
them  doubting  nothing,  for  /  have  tent  them"*  — "It 
seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us  to  lay  on  you 
none  other  burden"^  — and  ^'take  heed  therefore  to  your- 
selves, and  to  sill  the  fiock,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  bath 
made  you  overseers" — "Now  when  they  had  gone  through- 
out Phrygia  and  the  region  of  Galatia,  they  were  forbidden 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the  words  in  Asia.  "^  Now  in 
all  these  passages  the  inspired  writer,  let  it  be  remembered, 
is  reciting  historical  fact  3^  and  if  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  a 
person  who  is  represented  as  giving  instructions,  as  ap- 
pointing to  offices,  as  naming  individuals,  and  giving 
direction  as  to  their  movements,  and  expressing  his  coun- 
sels or  will,  we  might,  with  as  much  propriety,  suppose 

1  Acts,Tiii.  28.  2  Acts,  x.  19^  20.* 

3  Act^i  XT.  28.  4  Actn,  xvi.  6. 
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Peter,  aod  Philip,  and  Baroabas,  and  Saul  to  be  qualities 
too-— mere  personifications!  How  ridiculous  would  be  such 
a  speech  as  this!  The  power  or  gift  of  God  said,  that  is, 
Philip*8  and  Peter's  skill  and  ability!  it  seemed  good  to 
the  gifts  and  skill  of  the  Apostles.  But  it  cannot  be  the 
skill  and  knowledge  or  will  of  the  Apostles,  for  it  is  added 
''and  unto  U8y*  distiriguishing  their  judgment  in  the  case 
from  that  of  the  Holy  GhQst.  Shall  we  suppose  that  it 
was  the  skill  and  ability,  the  gifts  of  the  Bishops  of  Ephesus 
which  elevated  them  to  their  stations  or  office?  And  that 
after  the  Apostles  had  preached  in  Phrygia  and  Galatia, 
they  lost  their  skill  and  ability  to  preach  in  Asia?  Yet  such 
absurdities  must  we  believe  if  our  paraphrast  is  worthy  of 
confidence,  who  will  tell  us  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  a 
person — not  God  Himself,  but  something  different  from 
Him,  the  skill  and  ability  or  power  to  do  this  or  that,  which 
He  imparts  to  men. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  him.  The  distinction 
between  the  Holy  Spirit  and  human  wisdom  or  skill,  is 
very  clearly  made  by  the  Apostles  when  describing  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  their  apostolic  office.  ^'Where- 
fore, brethren,"  said  they  to  the  disciples,  ^'look  ye  out 
seven  men  of  honest  report,  full  6f  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
wisdom."*  Were  they  so  stupid  and  incapable  of  speaking 
correctly,  as  thus  to  express  themselves,  if  the  spirit  and 
skill  or  ability  in  men — for  that  in  the  present  instance  is 
the  same  with  wisdom — were  not  perfectly  distinct?  It  is 
saying  very  little  indeed  for  their  "extraordinary  gift  of 
power,"  if  they  talked  in  such  a  confused  and  unintelligi- 
ble manner.  Our  paraphrast  must  vindicate  their  reputa- 
tion, and  shew  that  they  were  not  absolutely  unjii  to 
teach,  notwithstanding  their '^extraordinary  gift  or  power," 
if  they  could  speak  at  this  rate.     And  he  is  particularly 

1  Acts,  Tl.  .1. 
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coDcerned  with  that  of  Luke,  scholar  as  he  was,  and  accus- 
tomed to  observe  the  phenomena  of  matter  am]  of  mind^ 
who  declares  most  positively  as  an  historical  fact,  that  at 
the  baptism  of  Christ,  'Uhe  Holy  Ghost  descended  fit  a 
bodily  shape,  like  a  dove  upon  him."^  We  will  admit 
that  it  is  all  a  mistake,  to  suppose  as  many  do,  that  the 
Sprites  fomiy  assumed  on  that  occasion,  was  that  of  a  dove, 
abd  that  the  resemblance  which  Luke  notices  regards  only 
the  manner  of  descent  But  then,  the  Holy  Ghost  de- 
scended in  a  bodily  shape,  whatever  shape  that  was.  It 
was  some  material  substance.  It  is  only  by  the  assump- 
tion of  some  material  vehicle  or  substance,  that  God  can 
render  himself  visible,  and  it  is  said  by  John  that  on  this 
occasion  ^'he  saWy^^  as  it  had  been  before  declared  he 
should  ^^see,  the  spirit  descending  and  remaining  on 
him.'^^  It  was  not,  and  could  not  have  been  an  optical 
illusion,  for  it  was  not  vivid  and  rapid  like  the  lightning's 

1  Lake,  Hi.  22. 

2  John  i.  33. 

The  fdlowing  extract  is  ^ven  from  Leslie's  Sociniati  controversy,  in 
corrobofttion  of  the  view  which  has  been  ^ven  in  the  above  passa^  in 
refattion  to  the  descent  of  the]Holy  Ghost 

*'It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  shape  of  a  dove  at  our  Saviour's 
haptism.  Though  it  is  I  think  a  vulgav  error.  For  which  reason  I  will 
speak  a  fittle  of  it  here.  There  was  a  bodtfy  shape  appeared;  else  the  peo- 
ple could  not  have  seen  it  But  what  was  the  sft&pe  or  appammu?  It  was 
a  fire  ^ glory  that  daeended  ^m  Heaven  and  Ugkted  upon  the  head  of  our  y 
Snwur.  Bnt  how  did  k  light?  Was  it  Uke  t^flaah  of  lightning,  quick  and 
'wiMn/^  No.  For  then,  in  so  great  a  niuUittide  the  people  could  not 
^^t  discerned  for  what  partic ular /)eiwn  it  was  meant.  Did  it  come  down 
"^ft  as  a  bird  of  prey  stoops  to  its  game,  like  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow?  No. 
It  deacended  leisurely  and  hovering  as  a  dove  does  when  it  lights  upon  the 
ground,  that  the  people  might  take  the  more  notiee,  and  to  express  the 
^'^'sUoifftng  of  the  Holy  Spirit  And  it  not  only  lighted  upon  the  head 
of  our  Sariour,  but  it  abode  uid  remained  upon  Him,  as  it  is  said,  John,  i. 
32,33. 

Now  that  the  expression  in  the  text,  K7ce  a  dove,  does  refer  to  this 
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flash.  Its  shape  was  distinctly  seen,  and  its  manner  of 
descent  was  slow  and  hovering,  like  a  dove  before  it  lights, 
and  it  rested  and  remained  oq  Christ.  Was  it  an  attribute 
of  Deity  assumin^a  bodily  shape?  Absurd!  But  our  para- 
phrast  must  be  attended  to  ;  it  was  '^the  extraordinary 
gift  or  power''  given  to  Christ,  &c.  Strange!  Ability  or 
skill  in  man  assuming  a  bodily  shdpe!  Who  ever  heard  of 
such  a  thing?  Who  can  conceive  of  such  a  thing?  It  was 
not  fnhim  butOTi  him.  Monstrous!  what  absurdity! 
Our  readers  will  excuse  us  if  we  detain  these  '^rational 

marmer  of  the  descent  of  that  ghry  upon  our  ^blessed  Sayiour,  and  not 
the  ^tapt  of  it,  appears  from  the  grttmmaiiad  oonstniction  of  the  words  in 
our  te3Ct,  which  is  better  distinguished  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  than  in  the 
Englinb,  where  tl)e  eases  of  nouns  Are  ejEpreased  by  particles  and  not  hj 
their  termination.  Now  if  these  words,  like  a  dove,  had  referred  to  tlie 
shape^  then  the  word  dove  must  have  been  in  tlie  genitive  case,  the  shape 
of  a  doye.  But  it  is  not  so  either  in  the  Greek  or  Latin,  ft  is  said  in  the 
Greek,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  n^fAArt^m  uiu  in  k  bodihf  appear- 
once,  eca-u  (or  uc  as  the  Cambridge  copy  of  Beza  reads  it)  «^<cf{«r«  but 
if  it  had  referred  to  the  shape  it  must  have  been  t$Tu  ^t^tf*^^  of  a  dove. 
Thus  the  Latin,  descefidit  corporali  specie,  sicut  columba.  That  is,  mcui 
columba  descendit.  As  a  dove  descends.  It  can  bear  no  other  amstrue- 
Hon.  But  if  it  had  referred  to  the  shape^  it  roust  have  been  desctndit  corpor- 
ali specie,  sieut  columhop,  the  shape  of^  dove.  Which  is  not  in  our  English. 
It  is  not  said  in  our  English  tlie  shape  of  a  dove.  But  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
descended  (in  a  bodily  ^shapc)  like  a  dove,  that  is  as  a  dove  descends.  If 
it  had  referred  to  the  sht^,  it  should  have  said  in  a  bodily  shape,  as  of 
a  dovci  or  like  as  of  a.  dove. 

Besides,  if  that  glory  which  appeared  had  been  no  htgger  than  a  dbce, 
'(which  is  not  to  be  imagined,  when  it  is  said  the  tlatven  was  opened.  And 
the  people  had  taken  so  much  notice,  if  the  appearance  had  been  no  bigger 
than  a  dove,  it  might  have  escaped  the  sight  of  many;  but  suppose  it,)  how 
should  they  know  it  to  be  a  dove,  more  than  any  other  bird  or  thing  of  the 
like  bigness?  Especially  considering  that  it  uttered  no  voice,  for  it  is  ex- 
'pressly  said  that  the  voice  came  from  Heaven,  then  not  from  thai  which 
abode  or  remained  upon  our  Saviour. 

I  have  said  thus  much  of  it  because  of  the  too  common  practice  oT paint- 
ing  the  Holy  Ghost  like  a  dove,  which  gives  countenance  to  the  usage  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  of  painting  God  the  Father  like  an  old  man,  8u:.'* 
I  eslic\  Dialogues,  iii.  pages  18,  19. 
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divines," — these  learned  commentators   on  scriptqre,    to 
examine  them  a  little  further  as  to  one  or  two  passages 
which,  on  their  principles,  we  find  ourselves  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  they  can  mean.     The  Apostle  Peter 
asked,   ^'Ananias  why  hath  Satan  filled  thine  heart  to  lie 
to  the  Holy  Ghost?"*    What!    Lie  to  an  attribute,  a  mere 
personification !  Or  was  it  to  Peter  and  the  Apostles,  whose 
skill  and  discernment,  whose  ability  and  power,    whose 
' 'extraordinary  gift"  Ananias  had  called  in  question  by 
keeping  back  partof  the  proceeds  on  the  sale  of  his  property? 
Peter  says  "Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men  but  unto  God."* 
It  could  not  have  been  to  i\iQ  gift  itself  which   Peter  and 
the  other  Apostle's  possessed.     We  never  talk  of  lying  to 
men's  talents,  or  skill  or  knowledge.     It  must  be  z person 
or  percipient  being,    whom   the  liar  intends  to  deceive. 
But  let  the  Unitarian  explain  himself.     This  gift  was  the 
impiraiion  of  God  (the  afflatus)  in  the  Apostles,  and 
therefore  was  it  said  that  Ananias  lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Not  to  notice  the  singularity  of  the  expression  lying  to  an 
inspiration,  or,  the  identity  between  the  gift  and  inspira- 
tion, we  remark,  that  although  the  Spirit  of  God  is  some- 
.  times  put  for  God  Himself,  yet  it  is  rather  daring  to  put  it 
for  an  Apostle.     When  was  Peter  before  or  afterwards 
eailed  the  Holy  Ghost?.  And  how  comes  it  to  pass  that 
lying  to  Peter  was  called  lying  to  God,  especially,  when 
Peter  says  the  lie  was  not  to  him,  but   to  God.     What 
figure  of  speech  can  help  him  here  to  say,  thou  hast  lied 
to  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  is  to  us  Apostles,  who  have  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  inspiration  of  God  in  us?  For  the  suppo- 
sition Is,  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  call  it  inspiration  of  God  in 
the  Apostles  if  you  please,  is  something  different  from 
God.    If  it  be  different  from  God,  then  Peter  erred  in 
^jing'that  Ananias  lied  to  God,     If  it  be  the  inflilence  or 

1  Act^  T.  o,  4. 
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agency  of  God  who  inspired,  then  was  tne  lie  indeed  to 
God,  but  that  God,  according  to  Peter's  own  shewing,  is 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  a  person. 

One  word,  as  we  pass,  on  the  subject  of  inspiration. 
The  sacred  scriptures  are  "given  by  inspiration  of  God." 
The  inspiration  of  God,  is  God  inspiring,  revealing  and 
teaching  men  to  speak  and  declare  his  wilL  It  is  not  a 
physical  or  metaphorical  afflatus — not  a  boldness  of  speech 
in  reference  to  the  perceptions  or  conceptions  of  the  human 
understanding.  A  Newton  and  La  Place,  possessed  of 
"extraordinary  gifts,"  endowed  with  superior  t|ilents, 
have  astonished  the  world  with  their  discoveries  in  science, 
and  a  Homer  and  Milton  have  gained  the  admiration  of 
millions  by  the  sublimity  of  their  thoughts,  but  they  cannot 
therefore  be  said  to  have  been  inspired  of  God*  There 
was  nothing  preter- natural  in  their  knowledge  and  lofty 
conceptions.  The  objects  and  subjects  on  which  their 
minds  and  imaginations  were  employed,  ^ll  lay  within  the 
sphere  of  human  observation  and  research.  But  the  inspi- 
ration of  God  taught  its  subjects  things  entirely  unknown 
and  inconceivable  to  man,  as  Paul  says,^  and  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  see  more  fully  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 
It  was  God  Himself,  in  some  mysterious  way,  giving  infor- 
mation to  the  minds  of  the  prophets  and  other  sacred 
writers,  on  themes  and  matters  beyond  the  sphet*e  of  hu- 
man ken.  But  this  very  thing — this  very  God-inspiring, 
the  Apostle  Peter  says,  is  the  Holy  Ghost.  "But  holy- 
men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."'  It  is  not  the  effect  wrought  in  their  minds — 
not  \he\T  actual  kruiwledge  which  constituted  their  inspi- 
ration ;  but  the  direct  agency  qf  God  in  giving  that 
knowledge.  It  is  this  divine  agency  which  identifies  in 
our  minds  this  knowledge  with  God,  as  we  cannot  separate 
the  agency  of  God  exerted  in  the  communication  of  this 

1  1  Car.  ii.  7—10.  2  2  Teter,  i.  21. 
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knowledge  from  God  Himself.  And  it  is  that  same  divine 
agency  which  gives  to  the  sucred  scriptures  all  authority 
aod  infallibility,  demanding  our  full  and  unwavering  assent, 
as  to  the  very  word  of  God.  It  was  as  such  the  Apostle 
Paul  declares  the  converts  at  Thcssaionica  received  thp 
gospel  preached.  "The  word,"  says  he,  "which  ye  heard 
of  us,  ye  received  it,  not  as  the  word  of  menj  but  as  it  is 
in  truth  the  word  of  God^^^^  But  this  same  Apostle  else- 
where, as  explicitly  as  above,  attributes  the  inspiration  of 
the  sacred  writers  to  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
"Now  we  have  receiyed,  not  the  Spirit  of  the  world,  but 
the  Spirit  which  is  of  God;  that  we  might  know  the  things 
that  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God.  Which  things  also  we 
spsak,  not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth, 
but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth.''^  From  all  which 
the  following  positions  may  unquestionably  be  maintained, 
viz.,  that  the  inspiration  of  the  Apostles  and  sacred  writers 
is  not  the  knowledge  or  wisdom  possessed  by  the  men 
tbemselTes ;  that  it  is  knowledge  communicated  directly 
and  preternaturally  by  God  Himself  to  the  minds  of 
the  Apastles,  &c.;  and  that  this  God  is  the  Holy  Spirit. 
To  this  conclusion  we  are  inevitably  led  by  all  who  admit 
that  the  inspiration  spoken  of  in  the  sacred  seriptures 
was  through  the  direct  and  preternatural  agency  of  the 
Divine  Being  on  the  minds  of  the  Apostles — impressing  as 
it  were  with  the  seal  of  entire  and  infallible  certainty  all 
the  communications  made  through  them. 

But  from  it  the  Unitarian  seeks  to  escape  by  denying 
such  inspiration*     Hear  Dr.  Priestley — **The   scriptures 
were  written   without  any  particular  inspiration^  by 
men  who  wrote  according  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge.  ''^ 
Hear  a  later  writer  of  the  same  school,  ''They,  the  scrip- 

1  1  Thess.  ii,  13.  2  1  Cor.  ii.  12,  13. 

3  Priestley's  History  of  Early  Opinions,  vol.  iv.  pp.  4,  5. 
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tures;  are  not  themselves  the  word  of  God,*  nor  do  they 
ever  assume  that  title;^  and  it  is  highly  improper  to  speak 
of  them  as  such,  as  it  leads  inattentive  readers  to  suppose 
they  are  written  under  a  plenary  inspiration,  to  which 
they  make  no pretenrions.^^*  We  reserve  a  more  minute 
examination  of  such  a  denial  to  the  next  chapter.  At 
present  we  only  remark,  that  if  the  Unitarian  view  of  this 
suhject  be  correct,  it  is  folly  to  talk  of  inspiration  at  all. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  such  thing.  All  human  knowledge, 
all  discoveries  of  human  reason  are  alike  an  inspiration. 
Why  then  call  any  thing  an  inspiration  of  God*  by 
way  of  distinction?  Why  use  the  word  at  all?  Talk  not 
about  a  particular  inspiration  and  a  plenary  inspiration. 
We  cannot  understand  you:  most  unquestionably  some- 
thing more  is  meant  than  the  general  agency  of  &od  in  the 
support  of  their  mental  powers,  which  they  had  in  common 
with  all  rational  berngs,  when  it  is  said  that  <Hhe  holy  men 
of  old  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,''  and 
that  "all  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God.  ''^  If  not 
the  scriptures  are  pre-eminently  calculated  to  deceive. 

The  above  remarks  are  made  to  guard  against  an  evasion 
of  the  argument  for  the  personality  of  the  Spirit,  urged 

1  The  reader  may  make  his  own  comments  on  such  assertlona^  when  he 
has  referred  to  Heb.  iv.  12: 2  Cor.  iv.  2:  1  Thess.  ii.  13. 

2  Belsham'sHev.  of  Wilberforce,  &c.  Letter  1, 

3  2- Tim.  iii.  16.  va^-Ay^tt^u  Bu9n%uco(  mu  tt^tki/otoc.  Every  Greek  scholar 
must  see  that  there  is  an.  elipsis  here  which  must  be  supplied  by  inserting  the 
copula  of  ezistence  Kit  either  before -dMff^Fwcoc  and  etpoa/uioc  both  in  the  trans- 
lation in  our  English  bibles,  or  before  fiMfrrfvcftc  only,  according  to  some  cf 
the  Latin  translations,  or  by  inserting  the  words  »  i^rtf  after  x^<t^*  according 
to  Beausobre,  Taule  eeriture  qui  ert  inspiru.  Whatever  method  of  supply- 
ing the  ellipsis  however,  is  adopted,it  does  not  invalidate  the  assertion  whioh 
claims  inspiration  for  the  sacred  scriptures,  though  we  much  prefer  that  of 
the  French  commentator,  as  being  most  consonant  with  the  Apostle's  design, 
and  assuming  it  as  fact,  that  some  writings— the  writings  of  the  holy  men 
of  God,  are  inspired,  (flio^yfi/ror)  in  thb  thing  differing  essentially  fiiomsjiy 
writings  of  meiK 
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from  Ananiae' lying  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  inspiration 
of  the  apostles  was  the  direct  preternatural  agency  of 
God  in  their  n.inds  making  known  the  truth  to  them 
with  ir^fallible  certainty.  On  no  other  suppoaition  can 
Ananias  be  said  to  have  lied  to  God.  But  our -Unitarian 
paraphrast  Dfiaintains  that  inspiration  is  not  God  operating: 
but  something  distinct  and  different  from  God.  Thus 
does  he  make  Peter  lie  most  cgregiously^  in  endeavoring  < 
to  convict  Ananias  of  falsehood ! !  !^ 

There  is  yet  another  passage  on  which  we  desire  to  ex- 
amine the  Umtarian  comment.  ^^Wheo  they  shall  lead  you 
ahd  deliver  you,"  «aid  the  Saviour  to  his  disciples,  ^Uake 
no  thought  beforehand  what  ye  shall  speak,  "neither  do  ye 
premeditate;  but  whatsoever  shall  be  given  you^in  that 
hour,  that  speak  ye:  for  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the 
Holy  Ghost  J*^^  Here  the  Saviour  evidently  distinguishes 
between  that  which  might  have  been  excogitated  by  the 
disciples,  and  something  to  be  impressed  on  their  minds, 
or  communicated  suddenly  to  them,  from  some  source 
foreign  from  themselves.  "iVb/  ye;^^  ^^but  the  Holy 
Ghost."  If  by  the  Spirit  is  meant 'the  ^'extraordinary 
power  or  gift"*— the  skill  or  ability  of  the  apostles^  then 
does  the  Saviour  actually  speak  unintelligibly  and  falsely. 
It  was  the  disciples  that  spoke.  There  was  no  communi- 
cation made  to  them;  the  very  thing  that  they  should^ 
speak  was  not  given  to  them;  but  by  virtue  of  their  gifts 
and  skill  it  was,  at  the  moment  excogitated  by  them.  If 
this  was  his  meaning,  did  he  not  actually  deceive  as  well 
as  speak  unintelligibly?  For  who  upon  hearing  such  lan- 
guage would  not. have  understood  him  as  assuring  them, 
that  some  communication  should  be  made  directly  to  their 

1  Got  readers  perliaps  will  be  surprised  if  we  tell  them  tluit  rather  thai) 
^'bandon  their  false  and  ruinous  notions,  far  greater  liberties  than  this  have 
been  taj^n  with  Peter's  conduct  in  this  transaction.— 'Slse  Kuinoel  ad  loc 

2  Mark,  xm.  11. 
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minds,  by  that  glorious  personal  agent  whom  He  called  the 
Holy  Ghost?  **Take  no  thought  beforehand  what  ye  shall 
speak,  neither  do  ye  premeditate — whatsoever  shall  be 
given  you,  that  speak,  for  it  is  not  ye  that  speak  but  the 
Holy  Ghost. "^  Extraordinary  language,  indeed,  if  all  he 
meant  was  ''do  not  be  solicitous  about  answering  your 
enemies,  your  talents  and  skill,  your  extraordinary  gifts 
will  suggest  to  you  instantaneously  what  to  say!"  The 
idea  of  Dr.  Bancroft,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  denotes  only 
the  means^  of  intelleetual  and  moral  improvement,  is  too 
utterly  ridiculous  to  deserve  serious  attention.  It  cannot 
at  all  apply  here.  It  is  even  more  absurd  than  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  Saviour  means  the  actual  illumination  of 
his  disciples,  or  their  minds  actually  improved.  The  sup- 
position all  along  is  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  something  dif* 
ferent  from  God.  Here  it  cannot  mean  the  disciples  for 
•7  is  distinguished  from  them.  If  it  is  these  extraordi- 
nary gifls  or  the  means  of  improvement  they  had,  then 
it  may  be  any  thing,  or  nothing,  just  as  you  please!  We 
candidly  confess,  that  from  such  instructors  we  cannot 
learn  what  it  means,  and  if  they  are  to  be  our  guide,  we 
must  abandon  the  study  of  the  scriptures  in  utter  despair 
of  ever  getting  any  distinct  and  intelligible  idea,  whatever, 
from  them.  No  wonder  that  tiiese  learned  divines  are  so 
perplexed,  and  talk  so  contemptuously  of  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures and  their  inspired  penmen.^ 

1  Mark,  xiii,  11. 

2  **Theae  tenns  (Spirit,  Spirit  of  God,  Holy  Ghost)  are  all  used  in  the 
bible  to  express  the  means  with  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  favor  men, 
to  enlighten  their  minds  and  improve  their  dispositions." — Bancroft's  Ser* 
tnoTU,  p.  87. 

3  We  give  a  few  specimens.  The  Evangelical  histories  contain  g^ross 
and  irreconcilable  contvadici^ons^^—Evanson'sdissonance^p,  1. 

I  think  I  have  of^en  shewn  that  the  apostle  Paul  often  reasons  inconclu" 
sively.— PrierfiJry**  Hia.  Corrup.  Christ,  vol.  ii.  p.  370. 

Like  other  men  they  were  subject  to  prejudice,  and  might  be  liable  to 
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One  more  passage  and  we  have  done.     ^^AIl  manner  of 

sin  and  blasphemy/^  said  the  Saviour,  ''shall  be  forgiven 

« 

unto  men:  but  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall 
not  be  forgiven  unto  men."^    Sin  against  God  may  be  for- 
given, but  not  against  the  Spirit   But  if  this  Spirit  is  skill 
and  ability  in  men,  'Hhe  extraordinary  gift  or  power"  be- 
stowed on  Christ  and  the  apostles,  what  then  gave  such  a 
sacredness  to  them?  Were  they  more  holy  than  God?  Did 
their  gifts  and  powers  render  them  superior  to  God?    Or 
did  He  feel  more  indignant  with  those  that  spoke  against 
iJiemj  than  with  the  bold  blasphemers  of  Himself?  But 
here  our  learned  commentator  willjtell  us,  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  does  not  mean  the  apostles^  gifts  or  ability,  but  the 
power  of  God.     Strange!  What  a  vague  thing  this  Spirit 
is!  It  is  ever  eluding  our  grasp,  like  some  ignis  fatuus. 
We  can  never  be  sure  that  we  have  his  meaning.     This 
moment  it  is  power  in  the  apostleSf  the  next  it  is  power 
in  God.     But  let  it  be  so.     What  does  the  Saviour  mean? 
Can  it  be,  that  he  means  to  say  a  man  may  blaspheme  God 
Himself — with  one  breath  speak  against  his  whole  Being 
and  attributes,  and  yet  may  be  forgiven,  but  that  if  he 
speaks  specially  against  His  power,  there  is  no  forgiveness 
for  such  blasphemy?  Why  should  he  be  more  tenacious 
and  jealous  of  his  power  than  of  other  of  his  perfections? 
And  why  so  indignant  when  that  is  singly  spoken  against, 
but  ready  to  forgive  though  it  be  blasphemed  along  with 
others?  Is  there  not  something  monstrously  absurd  in  the 

adopt  ft  hasty  and  ill-grounded  opinion  concerning  tLings  which  did  not  fall 
within  the  compasB  of  their  knowledge. — Priestky*8  I£s.  early  Opinions^ 
vol.  IT.  pp.  4,  5.  .         » 

The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  said  to  contsun  *<8ome  far-fetched  analogies 
and  inaccurate  reasonings.— iiraprooaf  version  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  531. 

We  are  very  free  to  say,  that  our  views  of  the  nature  of  the  sacred  wri- 
tingB,  and  of  the  use  we  are  to  make  of  them  differ  from  those  of  our  or- 
thodox brethren.— Crmtorion  Miseelhny,  Sept.  1821,  p.  8. 
Mat.  xii.  31. 
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idea?  Would  we  not  be  disposed  to  laugh  at  that  man  as 
a  very  idiot  (we  speak  with  reverence)  who  should  say — 
you  shall  not  speak  against  my  power — you  may  blaspheme 
mCy  speak  against  my  whole  character  and  my  power  too, 
tis  much  as  you  please^  along  with  my  other  virtues  and 
faculties,  and  I  will  forgive  you,  but  if  you  say  a  word 
against  my  power  alone,  it  shall  never  be  forgiven?  Oh, 
exclaims  our  commentator,  you  are  greatly  mistaken.  By 
the  Spirit  of  God,  is  not  meant  the  pqwer  of  God  merely, 
but  God  Himself.  It  is  a  mere  Hebraism,'as  when  we  are 
required  not  to  "grieve  the  Spirit  of  God,"  it  is  God  Him- 
self that  is  meant.  We  object  to  this  evasion  here.  The 
-supposition  is  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  different  from  God, 
not  God  Himself. 

We  have  already  disposed  of  the  explanation  attempted 
in  the  supposition  that  God  and  the  Spirit  are  identical. 
But  let  us  see  whether  either  supposition  will  help  him. 
The  Spirit  is  God  Himself.  Then  the  text  asserts  palpa- 
tio falsehood.  tJlll  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be 
forgiven  to  men;  but  the  blasphemy  of  God  shall  not  Is 
not  blasphemy  one  sort  of  sin?  Indeed  such  an  ei^planation 
is  no  better  than  saying,  it  shall,  and  it  shall  not.  The 
'Spirit  and  God  then  are  not-ideatical.  But  it  is  alleged 
the  Spirit  is  different  from  God,  as  a  man's  spirit  may  be 
«aid  to  be  different  from  himself,  as  it  is  said  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Isreal  when  they  excited  the  anger  of  Moses^  that 
^Hhey  provoked  his  «pirit,"^  a  very  common  mode  of 
speech.*  Arc  we  then  to  understand  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
Ilis  irascibility  and  temper?  The  thought  is  too  shocking. 
What  then?  Will  our  paraphrast  say  what?  We  cannot. 
S)ut  was  not  the  Spirit  of  Moses,  Moses  himself  in  a  state 
o(  excitement!  Or  if  you  prefer  it,  his  meek  spirit,  was  it 
jiot  Moses  the  meek — Moses  manifesting  meekness,  or  act- 
ing meekly?  What  then  should  we  think  of  such  a  declara- 

3  PsRlm,  cvi.  33. 
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tlon?  They  did  not  provoke  Moses,  but  they  provoked 
his  spirit;  or  this  other,  you  may  provoke  Moses,  but  you 
must  not  provoke  his  spirit.     Every  one  sees  the  absolute 
absurdity  of  such  nonsense.     And  yet  it  is  precisely  the 
Unitarian  comment,  stripped  of  all  its  learned  and  subtle 
disguise,  on  the  unpardonable  sin.     You  may  blaspheme 
God  and  be  forgiven,  but  if  you  blaspheme  his  Spirit  you 
cannot,  that  is,  (we  shudder  as  we  pen  the  thought)  you 
may  blaspheme  God  with  impunity,  provided  He  is  not  in 
a  stale  of  excitement- — His  Spirit  is  not  roused,  but  if  that 
should  be  the  case,  there  is  no  hope,  no  forgiveness  for 
you.    Oh,  where  will  this  wild  and  reckless  expositor  of 
scripture  lead  us?    He  is  not  satisfied  with  one  absurdity 
after  another,  but  attacks  the  very  character  of  God,  and 
lepresents  him  as  an  irascible  Being,  merciful  when  not 
excited,  but  when  excited  of  most  implacable  spirit!  If  we 
have  compelled  him*to  speak  plainly  what  he  means  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  he  has  become  alarmed,  retfeating  into 
his  accustomed  and  cherished  viaigueness  and  obscurity  of 
ipecch,  wc  can  only  say,  that  whatever  he  here  means  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  whether  gifts  or  means,  intelleetual  and 
moral  improvement,  it  must  be  identical  with  God  Him- 
self, or  he  attaches  greater  sacredness  to  that  which  is  not 
God,  than  he  does  to  Him.     And  if  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
he  means  the  one  personal  God,  he  admits  the  personality 
of  the  Spirit,  but  he  does  it  by  making  the  Saviour  speak 
both  falsehood  and  contradiction. 

We  have  gone  thus  at  length  into  the  examination  of  the 
Unitarian  notions  about  the  Spirit,  that  our  readers  may 
see  how  utterly  vague  and  incomprehennble,  and  subver- 
sive of  the  authority  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  scrip- 
tures, are  their  views  who  deny  His  personality.  They 
have  no  rallying  point,  no  landing  spot,  but  are  driven  into 
the  utmost  wildncss  of  conjecture,  and  become  the  mere 
sport  of  their  "unbridled  imaginations  that  moment  the\' 
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reject  tde  plain  doctrine  of  the  Spirit's  being  a  distinct  per- 
sonal subsistence  of  the  one  Divine  Nature.  We  have  felt 
the  more  solicitous  on  this  subject,  because  it  forms  the 
very  basis  of  all  future  discussions.  Disprove  his  person- 
ality,  and  our  whole  work  is  founded  in  falsehood  and 
elaborated  in  folly.  But  we  have  thrown  ourselves  into 
the  impregnable  fortress  of  divine  truth,  and  we  fear  not 
the  assaults  of  scepticism  and  error.  We  are  fixed  on  the 
eternal  rock,  and  can  thence  hurl  back  on  our  assailants, 
the  envenomed  darts  of  their  hatred  against  the  truth.  Not 
one  inch  will  we  concede.  Every  charge  of  inconsistency, 
absurdity  and  contradiction,  which  they  make  against  us, 
recoils  with  tenfold  force  against  themselves. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  PERSOITAIilTT  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 


CONTINtJED. 


The  more  general  iBodes  of  evading  the  proof  of  the  Deity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — His  proper  Deity  oiierted — Tlie  gt-qe^  character  of  proo^  to 
be  adduced — Same  mode  of  argument  in  reference  to  the  divinity  of 
icsus  Christ — ^An  adml&sion — Proofs,  I. — Certain  works  are  attributed  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  none  othrr  than  God  can  perform — 1.  CrcoHon-^ 
2.  Tfu  giving  ofLafe-^^,  Iruptratien — 4.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead 
body  and  its  reanimation — 5.  The  working  of  miracle»— 6.  Tlie  power 
of  speaking  in  an  unknown  tongue  and  of  delivering  predictions — 7. 
Regeneration— II.  The  very  honor  due  to  God  ascribed  to  the  Spirit — 1. 
His  titles:  the  God  of  Israel:  Jehovah:  the  Lord  of  hosts,  S^c.  &c.:  the 
Most  High — %,  His  worship— 0.  Rights  of  sovereignty — ^IIl.  The  attri- 
butes of  Deity  are  ascribed  to  Him,  viz.,  Ubiquity,  Omniscience,  Omnipo- 
tence—IV.  The  style  in  wh\ch  He  is  spoken  of  in  the  sacred  scriptures- 
Unitarian  and  infidel  oiiarges  against  the  doctrine — ^Thomas  Jefferson's 
sentiments — Texts  that  involve  allusions  and  references  to  three  distinct 
sgcncic»— The  objection  of  mystery  out  of  place— The  charge  of  arith- 
nietical  contradictiob  fabe — Atheistical  tendency  of  infidMity  and  Uniu- 
riinism— The  scriptures  our  only  security,  and  that  as  they  are  le^^ti- 
inatcly  interpreted  by  plain  common  sense. 

The  eternal  Deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  can  be  mueh  more 
forcibly  and  conclusively  argued,  after  the  proofs  which^ 
in  the  preceding  chapters^  have  been  adduced  of  His  per- 
sonalty. For,  that  He  if)  frequently,  both  called  God, 
dnd  spoken  of  as  intimately  associated  with  God — on  a 
perfect  equality  with  that  great  Being  denominated  in  the 
wriptures  the  Father — every  one  who  reads  his  bible 
attentively  must  clearly  perceive.  The  modes  of  evading 
*he  proof  of  His  Deity,  are  in  general  two,  and  may  be 
^istioguished  by  the  epithets  high  and  low,  as  they  were 
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applied. to  different  branches  of  Arianism,  and  are  now  to 
those,  in  other  controversies,  who  push  their  principles  to 
their  full  extent,  or  moderately  assert  them.  Some,  with 
the  Arians,  maintain,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  creature,  de- 
nying His  divinity  in  any  and  every  sense.  While 
others,  with  the  Socinians,  assuming  the  name  of  Uni- 
tarians, prefer  the  idea  that  He  is  a  divine  energy, 
metonymically  denominated  God.     Their  bond  of  union, 

m 

however,  consists  rather  in  what  they  profess  not  to 
believe,  than  in  what  they  do.  For,  denying  his  divine 
nature,  and  maintaining  His  personality,  or  denying  His 
personality,  and  asserting  his  intimacy  with  God,  they 
find  themselves  greatly  at  a  loss,  and  differing  widely  from 
each  other,  as  to  what  He  really  may  be — whether  the 
prince  of  angels,  a  principal  spirit,  a  gift  of  God,  a  power 
of  working  miracles,  a  vis  et  efficaciaj  a  divine  efficacy, 
or  a  means  of  moral  and  religious  improvement,  &c.  &c. 

Having  in  the  two  preceding  chapters  shewn  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  truly  a  personal  agent — that  the  sacred 
'scriptures,  in  many  passages,  do  absolutely  speak  nonsense 
and  absurdity  on  any  other  supposition,  we  now  proceed 
to  shew: 

I.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  is  truly  and  propbri.7 
God — possessed  op  the  divine  nature  equally  with 
THE  Father.  To  prove  that  He  is  God,  is  all  that  is  now 
actually  necessary,  for  we  have  already  shewn  that  He  is 
a  person  distinct  from  God — ^the  Father:  but,  that  the  sub- 
ject may  be  fully  before  our  readers,  we  shall  first  shew 
that  he  is,  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  contemplated  and  spoken 
of  as  truly  God^  and  then  notice  some  passages  where  the 
distinction  of  His  person^  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
is  clearly  maintained.  Our  readers  will  have  observed, 
that  in  these  discussions  nothing  has  been  said  in  relation 
to  the  divinity  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  «fesus 
Christ  And  the  reason  is,  because  it  is  deemed  unneces- 
sary.   Our  subject  does  not  require  that  we  should  particu- 
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^^^7  discuss  this  topic.    It  is  the  SpirWs  wide  and  glori- 
^^s  range  of  operation  that  we  have  selected  as  our  theme, 
^^^  with  His  character  that  we  are  principally  concerned. 
The  eternal  personal  divine  glory  of  the  Son  of  God,  who 
assamed  human  nature  iato  union  with  Himself,  appearing 
and  acting  on  earth  as  the  man  Jesus,  of  Nazareth,  and  yet 
the  Lord  from  Heaven,  we  take  for  granted,  as  it  is  capa- 
ble of  the  most  satisfactory  demonstration,  and  is  a  truth 
which  sparkles  on  every  page  of  the  bible,  there  having, 
from  the  very  beginning,  been  allusions  made  to  the  fact, 
both  of  His  personal  existence,  official  destination  and  cba« 
racter. 

It  may  suffice  here  to  remark,  thai  the  very  same  argu- 
ments and  mode  of  reasoning  adopted  in  relation  to  the 
Spirit's  personality  and  deity,  will  as  conclusively  demon- 
strate the  personality  and  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
^^  God.  The  Word,  the  Logos,  is  a  person,  no  more  a 
^ere  energy  of  wisdom  or  power  than  the  Spirit,  and  that 
''Ward  was  God,  and  the  same  was  in  the  beginning, 
(^  phrase  which  Grotius  admits  to  be  equivalent  in  the 
tttcred  scriptures  withyrom  eternity)  with  God.*'^ 

In  undertaking  to  prove  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  God,  we 
will  readily  admit,  that  it  is  not  enough  to  shew  that  he  is 
called  God,  for  so  are  they  which  confessedly  are  not  God. 
But  if  we  can  make  it  appear,  that  every  thing  distinctive 
in  God,  and  peculiar  to  Him,  or  which  He  claims  exclu^ 
lively  as  His,  is  attributed  to  the  Spirit,  then  certainly  the 
term  God  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  more  meaning 
as  it  designates  Him,  than  when  it  is  appropriated  to  those 
which  by  nature  are  no  gods— yea,  must  be  considered  jis 
impIyiDg  Hia  divine  nature,  as  truly  as  it  can  do,  when 
applied  to  the  infinite  and  acknowledged  Supreme.  This 
we  shall  do,  remarking 
1.  There  arc  certain  works  attributed  to  the  Holy  Spirit 

1  John,  i.  1, 2. 
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which  none  other  than  GoH  can  perform,  and  the  power  of 
doing  which,   it  does  not  appear  has  ever  been  conferred 
upon  a  creature.     1  The  first  that  we  notice  is  creation* 
That  creation  is  a  work  peculiar  to  God  is  plainly  asser- 
ted.   <*He  that  made  all  things  is  God,'^^  sajs  the  sacred 
word,  and  the  utter  fruitlessness  of  every  attempt  of  man 
who  may   have  vainly  imagined   such  a  power  could  be 
attained,  is  itself  sufficient  to  prove  it  a  work  at  least  super- 
human.    The  work  of  creation  is  especially   claimed  by 
GoJ,  as  the  work  of  the  absolute  Lord — Jehovah.     **Thu;» 
saith  God  the  Lord  (Jehovah,)  He  that  created  the  heavens 
and  stretched  them  out,  &c.,  lam  the  Lord  (Jehovah,) 
that  is  my  name,  and  my  glory  will  I  not  give  ta  another.  "^ 
'^Hast  thou  not  known?  Hast  thou  not  heard,  the  everlast- 
ing Oodf  the  Lord  (Jehovah,)  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of 
the  earth. '^^    But  this  work  is  attributed  to  the  Spirit 
"By  the  word  of  the  Lord  were  the  Heaven's  made,  and 
all  the  host  of  them  by  the  Spirit^  (breath;  of  his  mouth.  "^ 
"by  his  Spirit  hath  he  garnished  the  Heavens."*    **The 
Spirit  of  God  hath  made  me."*    *<Thou  sendest  forth  thy 
Spirit^  they  are  created."^    The  inference  is  plain.     The 
Spirit  is  God. 

2.  The  giving  of  lift  is  another  work  peculiar  to  God. 
He  is  called  **thB  /evtn^  and  true  God"* — "the  living 
one,"^  as  possessing  life  essentially  in  Himself,  and  as 
being  the  source  of  life  to  all  animated  creation.  And  the 
power  of  giving  and  preserving  life,  He  claims  exclusively 
as  his  own.  "See  now  that  I^  even  I  am  He,  and  there 
is  no  God  with  me,  (no  creature  or  idol  associated  with 
him  in  this  matter,)  I  kill  and  I  make  alive;  I  wound  and 
I  heal;  neither  is  there  any  that  can  deliver  out  of  my 
hand."^^  Yet  this  work  is  attributed  to  the  Spirit  of  God. 

1  Heb.  iu.  4.  2  Iiaiah,  zlii.  5—8.  3  Isaiah,  x1.  28. 

4  FBalm,  xxxiit.  6.  5  Job,  zxvi.  13.  6  Job,  xxxiii.  4. 

7  Psalm,  civ.  30.  8  1  Thew.  i.  9.  9  Rev.  i.  18.  o  f«r 
10  Se«t.  xxxii.  39. 
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"The  Spirit  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  me  life."*  "It  is 
the  Spirit  that  quickenetli."'  This  subject  will  present 
Itself  in  another  chapter  for  a  more  minute  ioves^igation. 
It  is  the  fact  simply  that  we  here  notice  as  of  importance -to 
our  argument.  And  who  does  not  see  that  if  it  is  the 
prerogative  of  God  to  give  life,  and  the  Spirit  actually 
gives  life,  that  Spirit  must  be  God.    * 

3.   /?)A/72ra/ion  is  a  third  work  peculiar  to  Ood«   -By 

this  we  understand  the  communication  of  the  Divine  mind 

and  wiH  to  the  minds  of  men,  in  some   immediate  and 

extraordinary  revelation.      It. must  be  obvious  to  every 

one  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  finite  mind  to  search  an  infi« 

nite  understanding.     We  know  not  the  thoughts  of  our 

friend  or  neighbour's  breast,'  much  less  can  we  know  the 

thoughts  of  God.     The  prophet  declares  e^^plicitly  that 

"there  is  no  searching  his  understanding,'^^  and  an  Apostle 

has  sanctioned  the  argument  just  advanced,  ^'for  what  man 

knoweth  the  things  of  a  man  save  the  spirit  of  man  which 

is  in  him?  (the  man  himself  alone  knows  his  own  heart,) 

even  so  the  things  of  God  knoweth  nci  man,  but  the  Spirit 

of  God,''*    **\Vho  by   searching  can  find  out  Goi?"  yet 

thia  the  Spirit  of  God  is  said  to  do.     ^'The  Spirit  searcheth 

all  things,  yea  the  deep  things  of  God."'  And  these  things 

the  Apostle  says  "God  hath  revealed  unto  us  hy  his  Spirit  J^^ 

"Holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 

Ghost:"*   The  Spirit  therefore  is  God. 

4.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  body  and  its  re- 
ANIMATION  are  a  work  that  none  will  deny  belongs 
to  God  alone.  Yet  this  is  explicitly  attributed  to  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit.     ^^If  the  Spirit  *of  Him  that  raised 

1  Job,  xxxiii.  4.  Breath — God  does  not  breathe.  It  is  not  a  metaphor,  for 
that  has  been  disproved  already,  see  page  13.  It  is  the  v«ry  same  word  just 
before  translated  spirit. 

2  John,  6,  63.  3  Isaiah,  xl.  28.  4  1  Cor-  ii,  11- 
.'>  1  Cor.  ii.  10              6  2  Peter,  i,  21. 
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up  Jesus  from  the  dead  divell  in  you,  He  that  raised  up 
Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies 
by  His  Spirit  which  dwelleth  in  you."* 

5.  The  WORKING  OP  miracles  too  is  referred  to  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit  A  miracle  can  be  the  work  of  God 
only.  It  is  an  effect  produced  by  the  suspension  of,  or  in 
opposition  to  a  law  of  nature,  to  which  the  power  that 
ordained  and  gave  to  nature  all  its  laws,  alone  is  competent. 
The  power  of  working  such  miracles  is  every  where 
throughout  the  Nfew  Testament  attributed  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  is  particularly  plain  in  the  story  of  Simon  tine 
sorcerer,^  and  of  tfie  converts  of  John.' 

6^    The  POW^.R  OP  SPEAKING  IN  AN  UNKNOWN   TONGUE, 

AND  OP  9ELIVER1NG  PREDICTIONS,  our  readers  must  know 
are,  also  particularly  ascribed  to  the  Spirit — a  power  which 
none  but  God  can  impart.  ''The  Holy  Ghost  came  on 
them,  and  they  spake  with  tongues,  and  prophesied."^ 
*'He  (the  Comforter,  the  Holy  Spirit,)  will  shew  you 
things  to  come:"^  ^^Zacharias  was  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  prophesied."^ 

7.  But  finally:  Regeneration,  which  is  said  explicitly 
to  be  the  work  of  God,  is  ascribed  to  the  Spirit.  ^'Born 
not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  ef  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of 
man,  but  of  God."^  What  this  is,  it  is  our  main  object  to 
inquire.  At  present  it  is  of  moment  only  to  notice  how 
emphatically  God  claims  it  as  his  peculiar  and  exclusive 
work.  Yet  that  it  is  attributed  to  the  agency  of  the  Spirit, 
we  presume  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  affirm.  ^'He  saved 
us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.'"  '^E^cept  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of 
the  Spirit  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."* 
Other  works  are  ascribed  alike  to  God  and  to  the  Spirit; 

1  Rom.  viii.  11.  2  Acts,yiii.  13—24.  3  Acts,  six.  1—6 

4  John  XVI.  13,  nnd  1  Tim.  it.  1.        5  Luke,  i.  67.        6  Jdtm,  i,  13 
7  Titus,  iii,  5.  8  John,  iii.  5. 
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but  not  so  emphatieall^y  which  therefore,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  detail.  The  argument  turns  on  this  one  point,  that  the 
works  which  are  exclusif^ely  appropriate  to  God,  are  ascri- 
bed to  the  Spirit.  Such  are  all  that  have  been  mentioned^ 
90  that  we  eonelude,  by  a  very  short  and  satisfactory  pro- 
cess of  argument,  that  as  it  belongs  to  God  exclusively  to 
creatCy  to  give  life,  to  raise  and  re-animate  the-  dead 
hody^  to  communicate  the  divine  mind  and  will,  \fi  im* 
part  the  power  of  working  miracles^  of  speaking  in 
unknown  tongues,  and  of  delivering  predictions,  and  to 
regenerate  the  soul,  and  these  tbings  are  all  especially 
ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  Spirit  must  in  reality  be 
God. 

II.  The  same  result  may  be^btained^if  we  consider  that 
TH£  s.m;rep  scriptures  ascribe  to  the  Hol7  Spirit^ 

THE  very  honor  THAT  IS  DUE  EXCLUSIVELT  TO  GoD.       It 

is  by  means  of  the  titles,  the  stations  of  trust  and  power, 

and  of  expressed  reverence  and  respect*  which  men  confer 

upon  each  other,  that  the  world  estimates  honour.   ,  These 

constitute  a  man's  g}ory.     If  wq   estimate   the  Spirit's 

honour  in  the  same  way,  we  shall  find  it  the  very  same 

with  that  which  God  claims  as  exclusively  his  due.  There 

is  a  glory,  we  admit,  which  may  indeed  attach  in  common 

to  God  and  to  His  creature,  and  from  which  it  would  be 

absurd  to  argue  any  thing  as  to  the  divinity  of  the  latter. 

But  there  is  a  special  glory  which  He  elaims  as  exclusively 

His  ^wn,   and   of  which  He  represents  Himself  to  bf 

jealous,  yea  immoveably  tenacious.     This,  if  we  consult 

His  own  declarations  on  the  very  subject^   consists  in  his 

tiame,  and  sovereignty,  and  worship*     ''I  am  the  Lord 

(lebovah,)  that  is  my  name;  and  my  glory  will  I  not  give 

to  another,  neither  my  praise  to  graven  images."^    This 

^lemo  asseveration  follows  immediately  upon  His  having 

iiffierted  His  sovereignty  as  the  the  creator  and  especial- 

1  laainb*  zlii.  8. 
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ly  in  His  appointment  of  His  own  son  to  the  office  of 
mediator,  as  the  reader  will  pehceive,  if  he  will  attentively 
examine  the  verses  preceding  the  one  just  quoted.'  As  to 
the  titles  by  which  the  great  and  mighty  God  is  designated 
it  is  admitted  that  some  of  tliem  are  appropriated  to  crea- 
tures. Even  the  term  God  is  common,  and  though  in 
particular  instances  of  its  application  to  Christ  and  the 
Spirit  it  might  be' shown  by  a  reference  to  the  circumstan- 
ces and  manner  of  its  use,  that  it  does  in  truth  denote  the 
living  and  true  God,  yet  will  we  waive  the  argument  that 
might  thenoe  be  drawn.  Of  this  description  is  the  declara- 
tion of  Peter,  who  said  to  Ananias,  whom  he  had  charged 
with  lying  to  the  Jloly  Ghost,  **Thou  hast  not  lied  unto 
'Men,  but  unto  God,"*  in  that  very  fact  The  identity  is 
.  obvious,  and  the  term  God  here,  certainly  can  mean  none 
other  than  the  true  God.  But,  as  it  is  sometimes  applied 
to  a  creature  we  let  it  pass;  not  because  we  believe  the 
argument  inconclusive ;  hut  that  those  with  Whom  we  differ 
oh  this  subject,  may  see  that  we  are  not  tenacious  of  par- 
ticular passages,  nor  that  the  strength  of  our  cause  is  at  all 
impaired,  though  we  should  be  denied  the  use  of  this  and 
other  texts  of  the  same  character.  Take  the  following 
example  of  his  titles: 

1.  The  God  of  Israel  it  will  be  admitted,  was  a  dis- 
tinctive title,  peculiar  to  the  true  and  Supreme  Divinity, 
for  Israel  only  of  all  the  people  of  the  earth,  had  retained 
the  knowledge  of  tiie  one  living  and  true  God.  This  title 
is  given  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  Zacharias,  the  father  of 
John  **was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  prophesied, 
saying,  blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  for  he  hath 
visited  and  redeemed  his  people  as  He  spake  by  the  mouth 
of  his  prophets,"  &c.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
prophets  spake  by  the  Holy  Ghost  And  Peter  says 
explicitly,  that  of  the  salvation   which  God,   the  God  of 

1  Isniah,  xlil.  5-  7.  2  Acts,  v.  ?>. 
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Israel  promised  '^the  prophets  ij^ve  inquired  and  searched 

diligently,  who  prophesied  of  the  grace  that  should  come^ 

searching  what  or  what  ntanner  of  time  the  Sprit  of  Christ 

which  was  in  them  did  signify. '"    "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 

spake  by  me,''  said  David,  ^^and  His  word  was  in  my  tongae-^ 

the  God  of  Israel  said.">  The  Holy  Ghost  or  the  Spirit  of 

Christ  is  therefore  one  and  the  same  with  the  God  of  Israel, 

and  consequently  must  be  the  true  and  living  God. 

2.  Jehovahf  is  another  title,  peculiarly,  yea  exclusively, 
appropriated  to  the  true  God.     In  many  editions  of  the 
English  bible,  it  is  translated  by  the  term  Lord  printed 
in  small  capitals,  and  it  probably  was  thus  rendered,  be- 
cause of  the  peculiar  sanctity  of  the  name  Jehovah,  and  the 
singubr  and  profound  reverence  of  the  Jews  for  ^t,  a  rever- 
ence so  great  as  not  on  any  account  to  pronounce  it  This 
title  we  have  seen,  the  Lord  claims  as  distinctively  his 
name,  saying  "I  am  Jehovah,  (Lord,)  that  is  my  nrame.^'^ 
Nowhere  is  thjs  title  conferred  on  a  creature.    Yet  il  is 
used  to  designate  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.     **I  heard," 
said  the  prophet  Isaiah,   <'the  voice  the  Lord  (Jehovah) 
saying  go  and  tell  this  people,  &c.''^    Y^t  does  Paul  say^ 
''Well  spake  the  Holy  Ohost  by  Isaiah  the  prophet,  go 
unto  this  people  and  say,  &c.'^'  Again:the  children  of  Israel 
are  declared  in  the  Psalms  to  have  tempted  the  Lord  (Jeho- 
vah) our  maker.  '^*   Yet  the  Apostle  Paul,  quoting  the  very 
Nvoids  of  Jehovah,  whom  they  tempted,  says  "as  the  Holy 
Ohost  saith."^'  Other  passages,   almost   without  number, 
night  be  added,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  prove  that 
iehovah^— the  ineommunicable  title  of    the  Infinijte  Su- 
preme, is  employed  in  the  sacred  scriptures,,  to  designate 
the  Holy  Spirit.     Wherefore  He  must  be  truly  God." 

3.  There  is  another  title,  or  rather  cluster  of  titles,  in 
which  this  very  same  word  forms  a  part ;  and  as  it  evidently 

1  1  Peter,  i.  11.  2  2  Sam.  xxiii.  2,  5.  3  Isaiah,  xlii.  8 

4  haiah.  vi,  9.  ,  5  Acts,  xxyuL  25,  26.  .6  Psalm,  xcv.  6—9^ 

7  Hcb.  i'u.  r.  8  In  Iwuab,  xi.  2,  He  is  called  the  SpirU^Jtkoikih. 
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10  designed  to  give  yet  greater  intensity  to  its  import, 
mu9t  be  considered  as  distinctively  and  exclusively  ap- 
propriate to  the  living  and  true  God  ;  and  that  is  the  L#ord 
(Jehovah)  of  Hosts — the  Lord  (Jehovah)  God  of  Hosts — 
the  Lord  God — the  Lord  Jehovah.  Surely  the  Lord 
(Jehovah)  God  will  do  nothing,  but  He  revealeth  His  secret 
unto  His  servants  the  prophets.  Hear  ye  and  testify  in 
the  house  of  Jacob,  saith  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  God — the 
God  of  Hosts^  — ''He  that  declareth  unto  man  what  is  His 
thought,  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  the  God  of  Hosts  is  His 
name.'^^  We  need  not  again  quote  the  passages  which 
prove  that  the  revealing  and  inspiring  God  is  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Stephen  takes  a  general  view  of  the  gracious  rev- 
elations and  interpositions  of  God  on  the  behalf  of  Israel, 
and  their  conduct  in  return  towards  Him,  and  sums  all  up 
in  these  emphatic  words,  making  this  God  to  be  the  Holy 
Spirit.  ''Ye  stiff-necked  and  uncircumcised  in  heart  and 
ears,  ye  do  alwceys  resist  the  Holy  Ghost:  as  your  fathers 
did  so  d(Kye.'^* 

4.  We  notice  but  one  more  title,  viz.,  Jehovah  Most 
Highy  or  emphatically  the  Most  High.  "Thou  Jehovah," 
says  the  Psalmist,  "art  the  Most  High  forevermore."^ 
"Thou  whose  name  alone  is  Jthovahj  art  the  Most  High 
over  all  the  earth."'  Now  this  illustrious  being  was  the 
God  of  Israel,  and  of  him  the  Psalmist  declares  that  after 
many  proofs  of  his  power  and  care,  the  Israelites  "sinned 
yet  mord  against  Him  by  provoking  the  Most'High  in  the 
wilderness."*  "They  tempted  and  provoked  the  Most 
High  God.'"  This  same  Most  High,  the  prophet  Isaiah 
calls  the  Holy  Spirit  "They  rebelled  and  vexed  his 
Holy  Spirit. "8  This  certainly  might  suffice.  If  the  one 
only  living  and  true  God   olaims  to  Himself  the   titles  of 

X  Amos,  iii.  7,  13.  2  Amos,  iv.  13.  3  Acts,  vii.  51. 

4  Psalm,  zcii.  8.  5  Psalm,  Ixixiii.  18.  See  also  Hag.  if,  4^  5 

6  Psidm,  IsKvi^ir  17.  7  Psa^  hcxvlii.  56.       8  iBi^,  h;iii.  10. 
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the  God  of  Israel  J  Jehovahy  Jehovah  of  Host  s^  Jekovah 
God  J  Jehovah  Most  High^  as  beiirg  exclusively  appropriate 
to  himself;  and  if  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
designated  by  them  all,  then  must  that  Spirit  be  really  and 
truly  the  one  only  living  and  true  God. 

2.  The  Deity  of  the  Spirit  appears  also  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  He  receives  the  very  same  worship  that  is  due  to 
God.  His  name  is  associated  with  the  Father  and  Son  in 
baptism.  <^Ge/'  said  the  Lord  Jesus  to  His  Apostles,  ''and . 
teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father^ 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. '^^  In  the  benedic* 
tion  too,  which  was  the  Apostle's  solemn  appeal  to  the 
triune  God  for  blessings  appropriate  to  the  peculiar  agency 
of  each  divine  person,  in  the  work  of  redemption,  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  as  clearly  addressed  as  either  the  Father  or  the 
Son.  ^The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love^ 
of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy,  Ghost  be  vCith 
yon  alt."^  In  this  prayer  of  Paul  tuo,  reference  seems  to 
be  had  principally  to  the  Spirit  as  the  person  addressed: 
'The  Lord  direct  your  hearts  into  the  love  of  God,  (a 
phrase  used  in  reference  to  the 'Father,)  and  into  the  pa- 
tient waiting  for  Christ.''^  The  Lord  hwe  prayed  to,  is 
not  the  Father  or  Christ*  Who  then  is  He,  if  not  the 
Spirit?  But  if  the  Spirit  be  lawfully  addressed  in  prayer, 
then  must  He  in  very  deed  be  God.  It  is  an  honour  too 
great  for  any  ereature. 

3.  As  to  those  acts  or  rights  of  sovereignty  which  the 
Spirit  exercises,  and  which  are  attributable  to  God,  as  His 
exclusively,  we  notice  particularly  His  prime  JurisdiC" 
tioHf  and  His  appointing  power  in  the  church.  The 
messages  and  communications  to  the  seven  churches  in 
Asia,  were 'from  the  Spirit,  and  all  are  required  to  bow  to 
His  authority,  and  hearken  attentively  and  submissively  to 

1  Mat  sxviii.  19.  2  2  Cor.  ^i.  1% 

3  2Thes8.  Ui.  5:  I  Theas.  iii.  II,  12:  and  Bev.  i.  4 
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Hi»  counsels  and  decrees.  ^'He  that  hath  an  ear  let  him 
bear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches.''^  Likewise 
the  power  of  appointing  to  offices  and  stations,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  important  and  difficult  rights  of  sovereignty, 
is  represented  as  being  exercised  by  the  Spirit  of  God  •  The 
Apostles  were  forbidden  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  Asia,  and  Paul  says  of  the  presbyters  of  Ephesus, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  them  Bishops.'  Whether, 
therefore  we  consider  the  iiiles  bestowed,  the  actual  rever- 
ence expressed,  or  the  rights  of  sovereignty  He  exercises, 
which  together  constitute  His  honour,  they  are  not  in  the 
least  respect  inferior  to  those  of  God  Himself.  They  are  in* 
deed  the  very  same;  so  that  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable, 
that  as  the  titles,  and  worship,  and  sovereignty  which  are 
exclusively  appropriated  to  God,  are  ascribed  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  He  must  in  very  deed  be  God. 
lU.  We  add  a  third  ARauMSNT  takek  from  thb  at<« 

TRIBUTES  OF  DeITT  WHICH  ARE  ASCRIBED  TO  THE  SpiRIT, 

Here  too  it  is  admitted,  that  there  are  some  which  are  had 
by  creatufes  in  common  with  Him,  from  the  ascription  of 
which  to  Him,  nothing  as  to  His  Deity  can  be  conclusively 
argued.  We  therefore  deem  it  unnecessary  to  detail  them, 
however  interesting  and  instructing  it  might  be  to  the 
Christian,  who  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  moral  character  of 
that  illustrious  guest  wlio  visits,  and  refreshes  his  heart. 
There  are  others,  however,  which  are  peculiar  to  God — • 
which  are  exclusively  His  perfections — ^yea,  and  which  H^ 
cannot  bommunicate  to  a  mere  creature,  no  matter  how 
highly  exalted  that  creature  may  be.  These  are  immensity 
or  omnipresence,  omniscence  and  omnipotence.  As  to 
His  immensity  or  ubiguity:  we  infer  it  from  the  fact  that 
He  is  said  to  dwell  in  Christians,  who  are  to  be  found  all 
over  the  earth.  ^'Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of 
God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you?'^^    And 

1  Rer.  u.  r,.  2  Artu,  xx.  28.  3  1  Cor.  lit.  16. 
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the  Psalmiftt  very  distinctly  recognizes  it  when  he  inquires, 
^'Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit?  or  whither  shall  I 
flee  from  thy  presence.  If  I  ascend  up  into  Heaven,  thou 
art  there;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold  thou  art 
there;  if  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  thy  hand 
lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me.''^  As  to  His 
omnipotince:  we  have  already  seen  that  the  power  of 
vrorkiD^  miracles  is  His  gift,  which,  more  justly'than  in 
the  case  of  Simon,  might  have  led  the  heathen  to  say, 
^'these  men  are  the  mighty  power  of  God,''^  in  whom  that 
power  was  conferred.  Surely  the  power  that  can  control 
the  laws  of  the  material  universe,  and  suspend  and  conti^- 
vene  them  at  its  pleasure,  can  be  nothing  less  than  omnip^ 
ottnL  The  creation  is  an  effect  of  omnipotent  power, 
and  this  we  have  also  seen  is  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  as  His 
work.  And  as  to  His  omniscience^  the  apostle  says,  ^'The 
Spirit searcheth  all  t kings j  even  the  deep  things  of  6od."^ 
If)  therefore,  omnipresence,  omnipolence,  and  omnis- 
cience are  exclusively  and  incomsnunicably  the  attributes 
of  God,  as  undoubtedly  they  are,  and  if  these  things  are 
attributed  to  the  Spirit,  as  His  characteristic  properties, 
which  we  have  seen  is  the  case,  that  Spirit  cannot  possibly 
be  other  than  the  lijf  ing  and  true  God. 

IV.  The  identity  of  this  personal  Spirit  with  the  true 
^d,  we  yet  further  ar^e  from  th£  style  in  which  he 
IS  sroKBir  07  in  thb  sacred  scRiFf  ures.  What  is  as- 
<^bed  to  God  absolutely  in  one  place,  is,  in  another,  to 
the  Spirit;  what,  it  is  said,  God  either  does  oi-  will  do,  or 
^  done,  is  affirmed  of  the  Spirit;  and  what  is  said  of  God 
u  userted  of  the  Spirit.  Of  the  first  we  have  an  instance 
iit  the  creation.  This,  which  is  confessedly  the  work  of 
^  absolute  God,  is,  as  has  been  already  shewn,  ascribed 
to  the  Spirit    The  inspiration  of  Moses  and  the  prophets, 

1  Palm,  cxxxix.  7—10.  2  Acts,  viii.  10.  3  1  Cor.  li.  10. 
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which,  in  some  places,  is  ascribed  to  God  absolutely,  is 
also  to  the  Spirit  We  cite  no  further  instances,  for  it 
would  only  be  to  repeat  what  has  been  already  adranced. 
Of  the  second  class,  arc  the  miracles  which  are  attributed 
to  God,  and  yet  are  explained  in  the  scriptures  to  be  the 
work  of  the  Soirit.  Other  instances  have  been  noticed. 
And  of  the  last  class  we  cite  merely  that  unqualified  de- 
claration in  the  song  of  Moses,  concerning  the  childrenr  of 
Israel,  "The  Lord  (Jehovah)  alone  did  lead  him,"'  which, 
nevertheless,  is  explicitly  affirmed  of  the  Spirit  by  the 
prophet,  "As  a  beast  goeth  down  into  the  valley,  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  caused  him  to  rest,  so  didst  thou  lead  thy  peo- 
ple, to  make  thyself  a  glorious  name."*  We  have  thus 
every  possible  recognition  of  the  Deity  of  the  Spirit,  and 
the  variety  and  incidental  character  of  such  recognitions, 
we  deem  to  be  of  no  small  value  in  the  argument  on  this 
subject. 

Those  who  deny  the  Deity  of  the  Spirit,  are  very  bold 
in  charging  on  the  doctrine  we  maintain,  absurdity  and 
contradicticni*  They  scoff  at  the  idea  of  a  Trinity.  Uni- 
tarians and  infidels  are  perfectly  agreed  here.  One  of  .the 
most  subtle  infidels  that  ever  lived,  the  late  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, who  claimed  kindred  with  Unitarians,  has  held  lan- 
guage on  this  subject  as  low  and  scurrilous,  as  infamous 
and  disgusting,  as  any  that  "ever  escaped  from  the  mouth 
of  the  leecherous  Voltaire,  or  of  his  friend  and  compatriot, 
the  filthy,  drunken,  blasphemer,  Tom  Paine.  And  it  is 
matter  of  thankfulness,  that  God  in  His  providence  has 
exposed  the  man,  through  the  folly  of  his  descendant,  in 
the  publication  of  some  of  his  letters,  which,  if  they  are 
not  apologized  for,  as  the  mere  pratings  of  civility,  must 
consign  his  memory  to  eternal  infamy.  Our  readers  will 
find  some  extracts  below  to  shew  that  we  have  not  spoken 
with  unauthorized  warmth  and  severity,  nor  done  the  Uni* 

1  Durt.  xxTcii.  15.  2  Xsaiab.  Ixiii.  14. 
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tariaDS  injustice  in  classing  them  with  infidel  blasphemers.^ 
For,  that  Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  blasphemer  of  the  very  I 
lowest  grade,  no  longer  can  be  denied;  and  that  he  con-[ 
sidered  himself,  and  was  acknowledged  by  living  Unita- 
rians of  great  note,  to  be  one  of  thpn*^  his  correspondence 
towards  the  close  of  bis  life  will  shew.     If  he  wrote  in  an 
unguarded  manner  to  his  Unitarian  friends,  never  thinking 
that,  when  his  body  would  lie  corrupting  in  the  grave,  his 
letters  should  be  published,  and  cause  his  memory  too  to 
rot,  that  can  be  no  apology.    For,  either  he  must  have  been 
ao  arrant  hypoqrite,  or  he  spoke  the  sentiments  of  his  heart, 
and  knew  those  of  his  correspondents  too,  to  have  written 
in  the  style  he  has  done,  in  reference  to  Christianity  and 
the  Christian's  God.     But,  ribaldry  and  scoffing,  though 
they  may  come  from  the  mouth  of  the  philosopher  and 
rational  divine,  are  not  argument*    .Nor  can  the  name  of. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  high  in  the  annals  of  fame,  and  embalm- 
ed as  it  may  be  in  the  grateful  recollection  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  the  citizens  of  these  United  States,  nor  all 
his  lofty  boastings,  and  proud  predictions,  ever  shake  the 

1  'H'hebocuspocus  phantasm  of  a  God,  Hkc  another  Crrbefus,  with  one 
body  and  three  heads,  had  its  birth  and  growth  in  the  blood  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  martyrs."— Mem.  and  Cor.  letter  to  JU  Smith. 

"The  day  will  come  when  the  mystical  generation  of  Jesus^  by  the  Su- 
preme Being  as  his  father,  in  the  womb  of  a  virgin,  will  be  classed  with  the 
^le  of  the  generation  of  Minerva  in  the  brain  of  Jupiter." — ^Letter  to 
Jolm  Adaau,  1833. 
t  "But  while  this  syllabus  is  meant  to  place  the  character  of  Jesus  in  its 
ttne  and  high  light,  as  no  impostor  himself,  but  a  great  reformer  of  the 
Hebrew  code  of  religion,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  tliat  I  am  with  him  in 
•flits  doctrines.  I  am  a  materialist;  he  takes  the  side  of  Spii^tualism;  he 
preaches  the  efficacy  of  repentance  towards  forgiveness  of  sin;  I  require 
A  counterpoise  of  good  works." — Letter  to  President  Adams,  1822. 
.  '1  tnist  there  is  not  a  young  man,  now  living  in  the  United  States,  who 
will  not  die  an  Ww/flrwn."— Letter  to  Dr.  Waterhouse. 

"Of  this  band  of  dupes  and  impostors  (the  Evangelists  and  apostles) 
Paul  was  the  great  Cot^phoeus,  and  fiii'st  corrupter  of  the  aocti-ines  of 
Je$us."~Saine  letter. 
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Christian's  faith.  They  may,  and  we  fear  will,  lead  many 
thoughtless  and  unstable  souls  down  to  everlasting  perdi- 
tion: but  they  can  never  alter  the  fact  to  which  the  Spirit 
of  Truth  bears  witness,  that  **there  are  three  which  bear  re- 
cord in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word  and  the  Holy  Ghost: 
and  these  three  are  one."^  Taking  the  sacred  scriptureb, 
in  their  plain  common-sense  meaning,  and,  as  being  de- 
signed for  common  people  as  well  as  learned  philosophers 
and  rational  divines,  that  is  their  only  legitimate  meaning, 
it  must  be  manifest,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  both  a  person, 
a  distinct  personal  subsistence  and  God. 

The  scriptures  have  not  given  us  a  treatise  on  the  won- 
derous  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  nor,  on  the  divine  glory  of 
the  Spirit.  Their  object  is  not  thnt  of  philosopical  disqui- 
sitions. They  have  simply  aflSrmed  facts,  and  their  allu- 
sions and  reference  to  these  facts  are  made  and  varied,  pre- 
cisely according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
subject  at  the  time  presents  itself.  It  is  in  this  way  znen 
speak  in  ordinary  parlance,  when  facts  are  not  disputed; 
and,  although  the  proposition,  which  may  call  for  proof  in 
any  case,  may  not  have  been  distinctly  asserted,  yet  the 
ailusions  and  references  to  the  fact,  which  shew  that  it 
was  actually  assumed  and  acknowledged  as  true,  a£ford 
a  stronger  argument  than  mere  alBrmation. 

We  have,  as  our  last  argument,  classified  mere  allusions, 
and  references  to  the  Deity  of  the  Spirit.  We  might  have 
added'  many  passages,  where  there  is  evidently  a  recogni- 
tion of  three  distinct  agencies,  all  and  each  of  whom  are 
called  or  contemplated  as  God.  But  we  deem  it  unneces- 
sary, referring  merely  for  example  to  the  events  connected 
with  Christ's  baptism,^  which  the  reader  may  consult,  and 
not  wishing  to  swell  the  argument  from  collateral  sources^ 
Our  object  simply  is  to  demand,  that,  if  the  scriptures 
speak  of  the  Spirit  as  God,  allude  to  Him  as  such,  attribute 
1  1  John,  V,  7.  2  Luke,  iii.  21,  22:  See  also  Acts,  i.  7,  8,  and  ii,  33. 
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to  Him  the  works  and  properties  which  are  elsewhere  as* 
cribed  to  God,  or  which  belong  exclusively  to  Him;  if 
they  seem  to  employ  as  indifferent  forms  of  speech,  the 
expressions  Lord,  Jehovah,  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  the 
Holy  Spirit,   alluaing  to  those  acts,  and  making  those 
affirmations,  which  are  peculiarly  and  exclusively  done  by 
God,  or  true  of  Him,  as  done  by  the  Spirit  or  true  of 
Him,  and  vice  versa: — and,  if  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d  spoken 
of  as  a  personal  agent,  and  as  such  is  alluded  to  as  God, 
and  called  God,  while,  at  the  same  time.  He  is  distinguish- 
ed from  another,  and  another  equally  claiming  to  be  God— 
all  which  things  in  the  prosecution  of  this  subject  we  have 
seen  to  be  the  case  how  we,  or  any  one,  professing  to  re- 
ceive and  submit  to  the  divine  infallible  authority  of  the 
sacred  scriptures,  can  do  else  than  yield  to  the  impressions, 
which  such  things  are  calculated  to  produce,  and  believe, 
that  the  Spirit  is  God,  a«id  that  God«— the  one  Divine  Na- 


ture sabsists  and  acts  in  three  distinct  p^n^ns. 

It  will  not  do  tp  cry  mystery,  and  reject  the  evidence  of 
truth.  The  simple  Being  and  eternity  of  God,  are  just 
as  incomprehensible  as  the  personal  subsistences  of  His 
nature.  Let  any  one,  who  rejects  the  divinity  x>{  the  Spirit 
of  God,  explain  to  us,  how  God  can  have  existed  from  all 
eternity — a  first  cause  without  a  beginning — a  duration 
without  time — ^an  infinity  without  extent — an  immensity 
without  dimensions — and  ubiguity  without  space — an  eter- 
nity without  succession,  and  then  we  shall  admit  that  he 
may,  with  some  propriety,  require  us  to  show  how  the  na- 
ture of  God  can  subsist  in  three  distinct  persons.  It  is  all 
irrelevant,  to  ask  how  three  can  be  one,  and  one  three. 
We  affirm  no  such  arithmetical  absurdity  and  contradiction: 
but  have  shewn,  that  they  do,  who  rgect  the  scriptural 
doctrine  of  the  one  Divine  Nature  existing  in  three  per- 
sons. Nay,  unless  they  reject  every  trace  and  v.estage  of 
scriptural  information,  in  regard  to  His  Beingr  and  attri- 
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butes,  and  operations,  and  refuse,  for  one  moment,  in  the 
most  arrant  irreconcilable  infidelity,  to  hearken  to  the  ac* 
count  which  God  has  given  of  Himself  in  His  own  word, 
they  will  be  compelled,,  as  the  philosopical  Crellius  was,  to 
make  God  a  material  substance,  radiating  power  and  wis- 
dom and  what  not.  If  they  once  reject  the  bible,  and  re- 
turn to  nature's  sickly  light,  they  will  soon  talk  as  mysti- 
cally, and  unintelligibly,  as  the  heathen  sophists  did,  about 
the  soul  oftht  universe f  and  find  themselves  as  utterly  at 
a  loss  to  tell  who  God  is,  and  what  He  is,  as  were  they, 
who,  in  the  profundity  of  their  reasonings,  doubted  whether 
sun,. or  earth,  or  heaven,  or  all  were  God.  Nor  will  they 
stop  here,  but  we  shall  soon  see  Irving  instances  of  unblush- 
ing atheismf  like  master  spirits, 

Who  nobly  take  the  hi|^  priori  road. 

And  reason  downward,  tiU  they  doubt  of  God- 

Tbere  are  not  wanting  melancholy  specimens  of  this 
nature.  The  rankest  atheism  has  grown  up  in  the  petty 
beamings  of  evangelical  light  and  truth.  Its  loftiest  and 
most  polluting  tendency  has  been  demonstrated  before  our 
eyes.  Nor  does  it  require  much  penetration,  to  discover, 
from  its  recent  developements  even  in  our  own  land,  that 
the  rejection  of  the  inspired  volume  in  its  binding  authori- 
ty and  obvious  import  is  the  pioneer  of  ruin — the  prepara- 
tion for  a  desolating  storm — ^the  very  element  of  mischief, 
in  which  *'the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit 
that  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience,"  exerts  his 
energies,  and  is  lashing  up  the  tempestuous  passions  of 
men  to  sweep  over  the  face  of  human  society — raze  to  the 
very  foundation,  every  moral  and  social  institution  of  value, 
and  throw  the  mighty  deep  into  such  confused  and  horrible 
agitation,  as  to  require  the  very  voice  of  God  to  stay  the 
raging  devastations.  The  scriptures  are  that  voice  of  God, 
and  they  have  already  hushed  the  raging  tempests  that 
have  btkrst  in  desolating  horror  among  mea.     And,  they 
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are  our  only  security.     Let  them  be  rejected,  or,  what  is 
equivaleDt  with  their  rejection,  let  the  spirit  of  ^'philosophy, 
falsely  so  called,"  and  the  alleged  decisions  of  human  rea- 
son, 'be  made  their  interpreter,  and  the  standard  by  which 
their  revelations  are  to  be  judged,  and  Imagination  will 
soon  become  the  expositor  of  truth.     The  faney  will  run 
wild,  and,  in  the  reveries  and  triumphs  of  fiction,  every 
thing  distinctive,  and  of  value  in  the  bible,  the  very  life 
and  «oul  of  Christianity,  will  evanish.     This  the  Christian 
knows,  and  therefore  guards,  with  ever-wakeful  jealousy, 
against  the  proud  and  sceptical  exposition  of  the  sacred 
oracles,  where  men,  of  unbelieving  minds  and  hearts,  and, 
not  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  truth,  undertake,  by  their 
'^oppositions  of  science,"  to  explain  away  the  grand  peeu- 
liarities  of  our  faith.     He  will  not  consent,  who  has  re- 
ceived the  bible  as  the  word  of  God,  to  be  taught  by  ''the 
perverse  disputings  of  men."  What  this  man,  or  the  other 
of  lofty  aspirings,  may,  in  the  vanity  and  scepticism  of 
their' unbelieving  heart,  tell  him  is  meant  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  be  heeds  not,  but  yields,  most  cordially  and  impli- 
citly to  the  impressions  of  the  word,  in  its  plain  and  ob- 
vious import.     Nor  does  he  this  unwisely;  for  he  has,  in 
his  own  soul,  an  attestation  of  the  truth.     He  feels  that 
there  Is  more  than  metaphor^  or  a  figure  of  speech,  in  the 
language  of  the  scriptures,  as  to  the  living  Spirit  of  God. 
He  apprehends  Him  to  be  ihe  very  sum  of  all  the  moral 
and  spirtual  blessings  he  enjoys,  and,  as  life  is  imparted 
to  his  soul; — as  his  afiections,  which  once  were  dead  to 
God,  become  tender  and  lively  towards  divine  things;—- 
as  his  moral  sensibilities  are  purified,  his -heart  expatiates 
in  the  joys  of  fellowsh^ip  with  God,  and  his  whole  soul  is 
drawn  upward  in  sublimest  anticipations.     As  his  faith 
and  hope  and  love,  the  powerful  principles  of  human  ac- 
tion, are  transferred  from  earth  and  earthly  things,  and 
made  to  act  with  more  effective  energy  in  reference  to 
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God  and  heavenly  things,  he  feels  perfectly  convinced  that 
there  is  a  mighty  agent  within  him  accomplishing  all — and 
that  mighty  agent,  none  other  than  God  Himself,  in  the 
person  and  character  of  the  Holy  Spirit — the  Spirit  of 
life  and  purity. 


\ 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  OFFICE  OF  HUM  AN  REASON 

15    THX 

J^TEnPRETATION  OF  THE  SACRED  SCRIPTURES 


The  difl* 

"'ocrencc  between  scriptural  and  scientific  truth — ^The  subject  of  the 

P"^  stated — ^The  scriptures  assumed  to  be  the  word  of  God— An  appeal 
**^«dcr  who  may  doubt — Infidlibility  claimed  for  the  oracles  of  God — 
^^^ixUdoQ  mfidel  objection  against  this  claim — The  sentiments  of  a 
^^li^  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy — Remarks  upon  them — ^The  meaning  of 
the  termshuman  reason  settled—Erroneous  assumptions  of  the  rationalists*- 
fjamplssof&LiBe  reasoning— The  folly  of  reasoning  as  to  other  worlds  from 
assamptions  tm  to  this — No  mystidsm  in  the  lang^ge  employed  by  the 
Spirit  of  God— The  facts  revealed  in  scripture  essentially  different  from 
the  phenomena  of  nature^Thence  a  superiority  claimed  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  former — ^The  Spirit's  revelations  essential  to  that  knowledge — ^Per- 
fections in  God  probably  not  yet  revealed — Mysteries  in  His  government 
that  win  perhaps  never  be  known  by  u»*-The  vexy  limited  extent  of  hu- 
msn  sdence — ^Thence  the  folly  of  proud  and  arrogant  demands  with 
Kgird  to  the  knowledge  of  God  inferred — ^We  cannot  reject  (acts  when 
sabstantiated  by  evidence-^The  testimony  of  God  as  suiRcient  evidence 
as  that  of  sense — The  folly  of  demanding  evidence  not  appropriate  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject^-Mathematical  evidence  liable  to  exception— The 
folly  of  applying  the  data  which  this  world  aflfords  as  tests  of  what  is  truth 
in  others— The  Divine  testimony  satisfactory  and  decisive— -The  danger 
of  neglecting  it  ilhisttated  in  the  early  histoxy  of  the  Corinthian  church — 
The  character  of  Paul's  preaching — ^Reason  cannot  legitimately  act  as 
umpire  in  matters  of  faith — ^Its  proper  office. 

There  is  that,  in  the  truths  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  . 
whieh  makes  them  to  differ  from  the  doctrines  of  human  ^ 
science.     So  far  as  they  are  exhibited  in  propositions,  ex-     " 
pressed  in  definite  language,  they  resemble  each  other.  And 
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SO  far  as  human  reason  is  concerned,  in  the  apprehension 
of  them,  no  difference  can  be  discerned.  One  proposition 
is  just  as  intelligible  as  another,  provided,  that  the /an- 
guage  employed  in  both  is  equally  perspicuous.  Yet  does 
it  not  follow  that  the  facts  involved  in  these  propositions 
are  of  equally  easy  apprehension.  Some  things  are,  in 
their  very  nature,  inexplicable,  while  others  are  intelligi- 
ble at  first  sight  Inattention  to  this  has  led  to  much,  and 
very  serious  mischief,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred 
scriptures.  That  the  mind  of  rational  man,  which  we  have 
above  designated  bythepopularphraseof  human  reason,  has 
some  important  office  in  the  apprehension  of  scriptural  truth, 
every  one  feels.  What  that  office  precisely  is,  it  is  the 
design  in  this  chapter  to  unfold.  The  exposition  of  this 
subject  is  rendered  necessary,  alike  from  its  own  intrinsic 
importance,  from  the  very  fatal  results  which  hare  flowed 
from  its  not  being  well  understood,  from  the  proof  and 
illustration  of  the  subject  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  from 
the  intimate  connection  which  it  holds  with  the  entire  dis- 
cussions that  we  propose. 

It  must  be  obvious,  that  it  is  of  very  £reat  moment,  in 
itself,  as  well  as  in  relation  particularly  to  the  subject  in 
hand,  we  should  be  able  to  determine,  whether  human  rea- 
son is  to  sit  as  judge  and  umpire,  deciding  as  to  what  is 
truth,  or  whether  its  entire  office  is  not  to  perceive^  receive 
and  enforce  truth  not  originally  excogitated  in  the  human 
mind.  On  the  decision  of  this  question  depends  the  use 
that  we  shall  make  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  the  benefit 
we  shall  derive  from  them. 

It  is  assumed  that  they  are  the  word  of  God.  If  any 
reader  doubts  on  this  subject,  we  request  him  to  resort  to 
the  proofs  so  abundantly  and  so  invincibly  demonstrative 
to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  of  the  fact  that  the  things 
spoken  and  written  by  the  inspired  penmen  were  delivered 
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^'fiot  Id  the  words  which  man's  wisdom  tcachetb,  but  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  tcacheth.''\   His  mind  must  be  Mark  in- 
deed, and  his  heart^most  wretchedly  depraved,  who  can 
^^si^fully  examine  the  arguments  drawn  from  the  miracles 
performed^  and  predictions  delivered  by  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  not  to  mention  any  other,  without  being  convin* 
^  that  what  Paul  said  of  himself  is  true  of  all.     ^'I  certify 
you,  brethren,   that  the   gospel  which  was   preached  of 
^e  is  not  after  man.     For  I  neither  received  it  of  man, 
"lor  Was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ."* 
^e  subject  is  undoubtedly  deserving  of  the  most  serious 
and  interested  attention  of  every  rational  man,   and  we 
adjure  the  reader,  if  be  has  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  fact,  to 
lose  no  time,  and  spare  no  pains,  to  bring  this  very  impor- 
tint  question,  involving  his  own  eternal  interests,  to  an 
issue.    Let  him  dismiss  prejudice,  and  read,  and  weigh, 
both  sides  of  the  question^  and  decide  according  to  the 
amount  and  force  of  evidence,  after  a  full  and  impartial 
examination.     We  shall  not  fear  the  result  in  his  mind* 
It  is  nothing  but  obliguity   of  Iieart  that  can  resist  the 
overwhelming  power  of  the  demonstrations  in  the  case, 
^he  claims  of  the  sacred  scriptures  are  so  high,  and  their 
asseverations  affecting  man's  personal  and  eternal  interests, 
>o  bold,  and  appalling,  and  uncompromising,  that  no  man, 
pretending  to  act  as  a  reasonable  being,  can  dismiss  this 
'object  with  a  trivial  attention. 

Assuming  the  scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  Ood,  as  we 
^^>  it  is  obvious  that  we  claim  for  them  the  infallibiliiy 
^^ infinite  and  immutable  truth.  Thence  it  is  conten* 
^^^f  there  arises  an  obligation,  on  our  part,  in  reference  to 
them,  which  applies  not  to  any  other  species  of  evidence. 
Believing  them  to  be  the  word  of  God,  we  are  bound,  by 
all  the  authority  that  God  can  assert,  to  receive  them  **not  as 

1  I  Cor.  li.  n.  ^  Oal.  i.  11.  13. 
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the  word  of  maiiy  but  as  they  are  in  truth  the  word  of 
6od."^  This  no  one  can  deny.  But  some  will  ask,  what 
is  the  word  of  God,  and  how  are  we  to  determine  as  to  it 
in  any  and  every  case?  Here  and  there  are  passages  of 
scripture,  which  are  differently  understood  by  different 
persons  and  sects.  The  Christian  world  is  full  of  contro- 
versy. One  party  asserts  this  is  the  word  of  God,  another 
it  is  the  word  of  the  devil,  and  by  a  summary  process  they 
appeal  to  their  respective  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith, 
which,  after  all,  are  the  production  of  fallible  men,  and  pass 
sentence  of  approbation,  or  of  condemnation,  according  as 
opinions  accord  or  are  discordant  with  the  set  form  of 
words.  The  avowed  and  practical  infidel  have  alike  em^ 
ployed  this  objection  to  bolster  up  themselves  in  their  con- 
tempt or  neglect  of  the  oracles  of  God.  But  if  'Hhey  have 
rejected  the  word  of  the  Lord  what  wisdom  is  there  in 
them?''*  While  they  profess  to  act  a  rational  part,  they  do 
act  irrationally;  and  while  they  boast  of  being  under  the 
guidance  of  human  wisdom,  and  claim  to  themselves  the 
name  of  philosophers^  or  of  philosophical  or  rational  di- 
vines, they  only  furnish  inetancholy  specimens  of  human 
folly,  and  prove  that  neither  common  sense  or  reason  will 
sanction  their  claims. 

A  writer  of  the  seventeeath  century,  in  a  treatise  entitled 
^^ Rational  Rtligionj*^  supposes  that  there  are  but  three 
modes^  in  which  the  truth,  or  true  sense  of  the  word 
of  God  itself  can  be  ascertained,  viz.,  by  the   authori- 

* 

1  1  Thess.  ii.  13.  2  Jer.  viu.  9. 

3  Deus  quidem  OpliiUii^  maximusy  absque  controversia  est  judex  supre* 
mus,  inefragabilis;  sed  is  nunc  inter  litigant es  speciale  decretum  vore  sua 
proprie  loquendo  noii,  prouunciat*.  sicut  nee  FlFius  ejus  unlg^nitus  judex 
vivorum  ac  moituorum  ab  eo  constitutus.  Verbum  autem  Dei  scriptum 
nobit  relictum,  non  est  proprie  judex:  nam  id  est  norma  secundum  quam 
aliquis  judlcare  debet.  '  Sicut  lex  ipsa  non  judlcat  proprie^  sed  secundum 
legem  aliquiij  ab  aliquo  judicatur. 
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ty  of  the  churchy    or  its  visible   head   on  earth — the 
Pope  of  Rome,  or  a  council,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Roman  Catholics;   or  by  the  dictation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  the  elect,  as  he  alleges  the  proves- 
tants,  who  call  themselves  evangelical  or  reformed,  and  the 
enthusiasts  called  quakers  affirm;  or  by  yti£/^men/  0/ sound 
reason  in  every  man,  legitimately  and  strictly  examiining 
the  word  of  God.    As  to  thd^r^^^  ,we  deem  it  unnecessary 
to  remark.     The  authority  of  Popes  and  councils  is  no  lon- 
ger respected  by  the  Christian  world,  whatever  may  be 
their  aspirings.     As  to  the  second^  it  may  suffice  to  state, 
that  we  contend  not  for  preternatural  revelations,  since 
the  code  of  scripture  is  completed,  and  that,  although  wc 
acknowledge   the   agency   of    the  blessed    Spirit  to    be 
necessary,  in  order  to  our  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of 
scriptural  truth,  yet  we  are  not  of  those  who  affirm  that 
agency  to  be  by  any  afflatus^  or  impression  inconsistent 
with,  or  not  made  through  the  appropriate  exercise  of  our 
rational  powers.     Mr.  Locke,  in  his  essay  concerning  the 
huonan  understanding,  has  well  cemarked  that  ^'no  proposi- 
tioD  can  be  received  for  divine  revelation,  or  obtain  the 
assent  due  to  all  such,  if  it  be  contrary  to  our  clear  intuitive 
knowledge.    Because  this  would  be  to  subvert  the  princi- 
ples and  foundations  of  all  knowledge,  evidence  and  assent 
whatever,'^^andfanaticism  must  inevitably  assume  dominion 

Videtur  igptar  non  posse  aliter  fieri,  quam  ut  in  controversiis  iidei  scu 
Kfigionis,  veritaa,  et  ipsiua  verbi  Dei  seu  sacra:  scripturac  verus  sensus,  hoc 
tempore,  per  aliquem  istorum  trium  modorum  habeatur:  nempe,  ant  per 
£ccle^3e  ejusve  capitis  visibilis  in  terra,  scili  cet  pontificis  Romaniy  five 
Conc'Jii,  authoritateni)  ut  volunt  pontificii,  qui  sibi  Catholiconim  Hoiiia- 
norum  appellationem  vendicant:  aut  per  spiritus  sancti  in  cordibus 
eleclorum  dictamen,  ut  statuunt  plerique  protestantes  qm  Evangelici  vcl 
Befomuiti  noounari  volunt;  ac  aliquatenuA  mmiSiter  ii  qui  Enthusiastac 
atque  (^uakeri  nuncupantur:  aut  denique  per  rationis  sanx,  in  unoquoque 
homine  rerbum  Dei  legitime  expendentis  judicium;  ut  esUtimant alii,  allqut 
Christiani.— i2e//gTo  EatwnaUa^^.  Wmowatio,  pp.  4,  5.       /- 

1  B.  iv.  c.  18.  S  5. 
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where  an  influenee  or  reyelaiion  of  the  Spirit,  inconsistent 
with  the  proper  and  judicious  exercise  of  our  rational  minda 
is  made  the  arbiter  of  truth.    This  remark,  however,  is  not 
intended  to  apply  to  any  original  revelation  which  God 
was  pleased  to  make  to  the  mind  of  man;  but  only  to  thit 
standard  of  truth  found  in  the  impressions  which   thoae 
divinely  inspired  have  communicated  to  us  in  words,  the 
ordinary  mode  of  conveying  thought  from  one  to  another. 
He  that  suspended  the  exercise  of  the  senses  in  some  of  His 
prophets,'  and  gave  ideaa^of  objects  and  subjects,  previously 
unknown  and  inconceivable,  is  not  to  be  limited,  as  to  His 
power  and  ways  of  access  to  the  human  mind.     Paul  un-> 
doubtedly  obtaiped  ideas  when   ^<he  was  caught  up  into  • 
paradise,^  and  heard  tmspeakable  words,"  which  he  could 
not  communicate  tor  others,   because  imparted  to  him  in 
some  suUime  myaterious  way,  '^whether  in  the  body  or 
out  of  the  body  he  could  not  tell,  God  knoweth.''^'  Such 
revelations  however  have  ceased,  and  th^  communications^ 
addressed  to  us  by  God,  are  through  the  medium  of  the 
sacred  scriptures,-  an  intelligible  language,  adapted  to  the 
ordinary  modes  of  human  thought.    Whoso  pretends  ta 
have  received  a  communication   in  any  other  way  from 
God,  must  first  work  m  miracle  before  we  can-  receive  his 
testimony  as  the  word  of  God. 

The  reader  has  perhaps  already  inferred,  that  the  third 
and  last  method  of  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
or  true  sense  of  the  word  of  God,  viz.,  by  the  judgment  of 
sound  reason  carefully  examining  and  determining  what  is 
the  word  of  God,  is  the  only  available  mode.  The  truth 
of  this  conclusion  will  depend  very  much  on  the  meaning 
attached  to  the  phrase  human  reason.  If  by  it  is  meant  the 
regular  process  of  argument,  where,  by  comparing  one  idea 
with  another,  we  elicit  a  third,  more  correctly  called 
rtasoningy  the  conclusion  is  untenable.     But  if  nothing 

1  2  Cor.  xii.  14. 
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more  is  meant,  than  that  the  power,  or  as  Locke  defines  it, 
the  '^faeulty  whereby  man  is  supposed  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  beasts/'  the  mind  itself  as  capable  of  perceiving 
and  receiving  truth,  is  the  medium  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  word  of  God,  we  do  not  object  All  truth,  of  whatever 
kind,  and  supported  hj  whatever  evidence,  makes  its  ap- 
peal directly  to  m»n's  rational  nature,  and  it  is  the  perci- 
pient thinking  principle  .itself  that  receives  or  rejects.  But 
this  is  not  the  idea  which  is  attached  to  the  -.phrase  bf 
many. 

When  it  is  contended  Jby  some,  that  human  reason  is  the 
judge  of  truth — that  the  scriptures  are  but  the  law  (the 
norma)  of  judgment,  and  not  6orf expressing  his  decisions, 
they  mean,  that  there  are  certain  intuitive  principles  or 
axioms,  which  the  mind  apprehends  to  be  immutably  true, 
and  by  means  of  which  it  forms  a  judgment,  whether  the 
revelations  of  the  scriptures  are  to  be  received  or  rejected. 
For  example,  it  is  assumed  that  every  father  is  prior  to  his 
*on,  every  generation  has  some  beginning  of  existence,  the 
Most  High  God  and  man  are  unequal^  every  bodj/  is  finite^ 
•very  true  man  is  a  true  person.     These  propositions^  and 
ii^any  other  of  a  Jike  character  which  might  be  suggested 
Are  apprehended  as  absolute  truisms.     Now  it  is  alleged  by 
oar  opponents,  that  to  the  test  of  such  postulates  and  axioms 
^e  are  to  subject  the  revelations  of  scriptdre,  in  order  to 
discover  their  truth  or  to  decide  whether  they  are  or  are 
not  the  word  of  God.     Accordingly,  they  go  to  work  and 
^rowing  the  different  doctrines  of  faith  into  this  alembici 
they  quickly  resolve  them  into  mere  vapour,  and  pronounce 
them  altogether  devoid  of  truth.     How  spurious  are  such 
A^Soments!  Every  father  is  prior  to  his  son:  but  God  is 
^  father  of  Jesus  Christ: — therefore  Jesus  Christ  was 
fiot  from  all  eternity  with  God. 

Every  generation  has  some  beginning  of  existence:  but 
^^^s  Christ  was  begotten  of  the  Father:  therefore  Jesus 
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Christ  is  not  Ood,  who  is  iVithout  beginning  of  days  or  end 
of  years. 

The  Most  High  God  and  m^n  are  not  equal.  Jesus 
Christ  was  man:  therefore  Jesus  Christ  was  not  equal  with 
God. 

Every  body  is  finite.  But  Jesus  Christ  had  a  body: 
therefore  He  was  not  infinite. 

Every  true  man  is  a  human  person:  but  Jesus  Christ  was 
truly  man:  therefore  He  was  not  God,  but  a  human  per* 
son. 

Against  such  an  use  of  reason  we  solemnly  protest.  We 
do  utterly  deny,  that  the  axioms,  which  the  human  mind 
receives  as  self-evident  truths  in  reference  to  the  things  of 
this  world,  are  to  be  made  the  test  of  truth  in  reference  to 
those  of  another.  No  position  can  be  more  tenable,  more 
undeniable  than  this,  that  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  five 
senses  a  knowledge  of  the  external  world  around  us  can  be 
had.  But  who  would  jeopard  his  reputation  as  a  philoso- 
pher by  aflSrming  there  are  not  inhabitants  of  other  worlds 
provided  with  more  or  different  means  of  intercourse  with 
material  things  around  them?^  The  truth  is,  every  rational 
man  cannot  but  feel  the  force  of  the  dramatist's  assertion^ 

There  are  more  things  in  Heaven  and  Earth— 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.' 

It  would  be  absurd  to  reason,  because  we  have  only  five 
senses,  therefore  there  can  be  no  other  means  of  inter- 
course with  a  material  world,  and  therefore  the  inhabitants 
of  Jupiter  must  be  human  beings.  We  feel  how  utterly 
false  it  is  to  apply  the  axioms  and  reasonings  which  are  true 
of  the  things  of  this  world  to  those  of  another. 

Now,  the  sacred  scriptures  are  the  word  of  God^  disclo- 
sing scenes  and  objects,  entirely  difierent  from  what  we 
meet  in  this  world.     The  source  of  our  information,  is  the 

1  Voltaire,  in  one  of  bis  romances,  has  happily  illustrated  tliis  idea, 
and  agiunst  it  assuredly  the  infidel  will  not  object. 
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tesHmony  or  commuoication  of  God  Himself,    both  me- 
diately and  directly.     '^God,  yeho  at  sundry  times,  and  ia 
divers  manners,  spake,  in  time  past,  unto  the  fathers,  by 
the  prophets,  hath,  in  tiiese  last  days,  spoken,  unto  us,  by 
His  Son,  whom  he  bath  appointed  heir  of  all  things,  by 
whom  also  he  hath  made  the  worlds."^    In-  such  evidence 
we  may  rest  satisfied,  for  the  witness  is  from  the  unseen 
world;  and,  that  there  should  be  no  doubt,  and  no  mistake 
about  receiving  his  testimony,  the  whule  established  order 
of  nature  A^re  is  interrupted,  suspended,   controlled,  and 
changed.     The   God  of  nature,  whom  in  this  world  we 
adore,  is  thus  proved  td  be  the  Lord  of  the  invisible  state, 
and  the  sensible  proofs  of  His  power  thus  furnished  become 
strong  confirmations  of  the  truth  of  His  communications,  as 
the  apostle  affirms  of  the  gospel,  <^which  at  the  first  began  to 
be  spoken  by  the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed  unto  us  by 
them  that  heard  him:  God  also  bearing  them  witness  both 
with  signs,  and  wonders,  and  with  divers  miracles,  and 
giitsof  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  his  will."^    It  would 
be  absurd  to  imagine,  that  the  things  communicated  from 
such  a  source  would  be  demonstrable  by  the  principles  and 
axioms  that  apply  to  this  world.     Philosophy  may  have 
much  to  do  in  the  application,  and  prosecution  of  the  great 
princifdesof  nature's  operations  as  men  call  it;  but  certainly 
she  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  disclosures  made  by  the 
most  competent  witness,  with  regard  to  things  spiritual. 
Faith,  or  the  belief  of  testimony,  is  the  medium  of  .know« 
ledge  in  reference  to  the  latter.     And  if  there  should  be 
any  thing  mysterious,  and  to  us  inexplicable  in  the  /acls 
made  known  with  regard  to  the  spiritual  world — if  they 
follow  not  the  order  and  principles  of  things  in  ^his  world, 
that  ifi  no  reason  why  they  should  be  rejected,  but  rather 
presumptive  evidence  of  their  truth,  since,  even  here  phi- 
losophy  herself  fails  in  applying  her  own  favorite  and 

1  Ileb.  i.  1, 2.  2  Hcb.  ii,  3,  4. 
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peeuliar  data  to  the  solution  of  many  phenomena  occurring. 
The  two  worlds  differ  essentially  in  their  nature,  and  so 
must  the  respective  phenomena  they  present. 

On  the  ground  of  the  essentially  differing  character  of 
the  facts  reported  in  the  scriptures,  and  of  the  phenomena 
which  this  world  present  s,  we  claim  a  sttperiarity  for  the 
knowledge  obtained  by  faith,  above  that  derived  from  sys- 
tems of  philosophy.     On  the  same  ground,  too,  we  affirm, 
exists  whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  with  respect  to  our 
apprehension  of  them.     There  is  no  vagueness  or  mysti- 
cism in  the  language  which  the  Spirit  of  God  has  employ- 
ed in  delivering  His  testimony.    There  is,  indeed,  an  im^ 
perfection  in  human  language,  which  renders  it  difficult  to 
convey  precisely  our  ideas:    and  this  arises,   no  doubt^ 
out  of  the  very  nature  of  things,  iA  being  by  no  means 
probable  that  all  will  attach  the  very  same  meaning  to  the 
same  expression.      But,  therefore,  as  it  has  pleased  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  speak  to  us  in  human  language,  to  use  our 
own  words,  we  must  expect  that  there  will  be  different  and 
even  erroneous  impressions  sometimes  made. on  different 
minds.     The  only  effectual  guard  against  this  thing,  is  to 
'^compare  spiritual  things  with  spiritual"*-— not  to  put  our 
meaning  on  any  term,  but  to  ascertain,  previously,  in 
what  sense  the  Spirit  of  God  employs  it     Here  is  an 
appropriate  sphere  for  the  energies  of  the  human  mind  to 
be  displayed.     But  ($uch  an  office  of  reason  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  judging  and  deciding,  whether  the  facts 
and  truths  made  known,  are  entitled  to  credence.     If  there 
is  &ny  other  difficulty  in  apprehending  the  meaning  of 
scripture,  it  may  be  traced  entirely  to  a  different  source, 
either  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  facts  or  truths  they  dis- 
close are  such  as,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  could 
not  have  been  discovered,  or  excogitated  by  the  human 
mind,  and  could  only  be  communicated  by  expressions  bor- 

1  1  Cor.  u.  W. 
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rowed  from  things  analogous  to  them  in  this  world.  They 
are  **ihe  things  of  Oody*^ — things  pertaining,  and  peculiar 
to  the  infinite  Supremey  which  wiere  hid  in  the  counsels  or 
purposes  of  the  eternal  mind,  and,  therefore,  could  only 
become  known  by  us,  either,  as  He  should  see  fit  to  de- 
clare them,  or  d^velope  them  in  His  providence.  Accord* 
ingly,  the  apostle  declares  the  source  of  his  knowledge  of 
divine  things  to  have  been  the  communication  of  God  Him- 
self, and  not  the  principles  and  deductions  of  the  world's 
philosophy.  "Now  we  have  received,  not  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God;  that  we  might 
know  the  things  that  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God."* 

We  are  aware  that  such  distinctions  are  repudiated,  by 
those  who  affirm  human  reason  to  be  competent  to  the  dis* 
covery  of  all  man  shall  ever  know;  and,  that,  to  speak  of 
things  beyond  Us  ken,  is,  in  their  estimation,  to  rave  in 
the  delirium  of  an  enthusiastic  and  distempered  fancy. 
Bat  such  votaries  of  reason,  seem  to  have  taken  a  very 
partial  and  limited  view  of  the  various  objects  and  extent 
of  human  knowledge.  God  and  His  government  compre- 
hend the  utmost  of  what  exists,  and  can  be  known  by  the 
most  exalted  and  intelligent  of  creatures.  Yea,  with  rev- 
erence be  it  said,  the  knowledge  of  God  Himself  can  ex- 
tend no  further.  But  where,  let  us  ask,  is  the  man  that 
can  tell  the  extent  of  either  the  divine  excellence  or  oper« 
ations?  As  to  the  perfections  of  Deity,  who  will  affirm 
there  may  not  be  some,  yea,  many,  of  which  we  cannot 
ev^en  conjecture?  There  was  a  period  when  but  a  very  few 
of  the  leading  attributes  of  God  wej^e  known  to  men.  But 
it  has  pleased  the  Most  High  to  reveal  others,  of  which 
human  reason,  in  her  loftiest  flights,  and  most,  entranced 
teveries,  had  never  thought  or  dreamt  The  experience 
of  the  world,  from  the  beginning,  authorises  the  belief, 
that  many  attributes  of  God,  yet  lie  concealed  from  the 

1  1  Cor.  ii.  12. 
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notice  of  poor,  frail,  and  fallible  tnao,  which  may,  in  ano- 
ther and  nobler  world,  be  disclosed.   And  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures confirm  the  belief.     "Canst  thou  by  seardiing  find 
oat  God?  canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  prefection?"* 
And  as  to  the  government  of  God,  comprehending,  alike 
his  created  universe — teeming  with  life  in  every  part,  and 
the  order  and  operation  and  agencies  of  his  holy  provi- 
dence, can  any  presume,  that  he  either  knows,  or  shall 
be  ever  able  to  know,  the  whole?  We  look  abroad  upon 
the  works  of  the  Almighty  hand,  and  are  apt  to  think,  that 
if  we  can  discourse  a  little  about  the  laws  according  to 
which  bodies  afiect  each  other,  or  their  properties  and  mu- 
tual action,  we  are  versed  in  natural  philosophy.    We  look 
a  little  into  the  constituent,  elementary,  parts  of  material 
objects,  and  their  mutual  affinities  and  action,  and  think, 
that  if  we  can  but  aaalize  them,  we  know  them  altogether. 
We  look  a  little  into  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  and 
are  apt  to  think  that  we  know  somewhat  of  the  character 
of  spirit,  and  the  laws  which  govern  human  thought.    And, 
in  like  manner,  a  transient  view  of  every  other  branch 
of  human  science,  serves  but  to  inflate  our  yanity  and  per- 
suade us  that  we  know  n.uch.     But  when  we  begin  care- 
fully to  investigate  the  mechanical  laws  which  govern  the 
material  universe — the  various,  complicated  and  wonderous 
connbinations  of  atoms,  by  means  of  the  chemical  laws, 
which  regulate  the  structure  and  properties  of  bodies,  and 
the  conflicting  elements  associated  in  our  own  being,  which 
are  preserved  in  admirable  harmony;  and  when,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  we  inquire  into  the  essential  nature  of  what 
we  see  and  feel  and  think,  we  find  that  all  our  science  and 
philosophy  teach  but  the  same  humiliating  and  mortifying 
lesson,  that  we  do  indeed  know  nothing. 

If  such  is  the  fact  in  relation  to  objects,  with  which  we 
are  most  familiar,  which  greet  and  cheer  and  refresh  us  at 

1  Job,  xi.  7. 
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every  turn,  need  we  be  at  all  surprised^  at  being  ignorant 
and  incapable  of  discovering  those  things  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  God?  It  is  owing  to  the  pride,  perverseness  and 
rebellion  of  the  human  mind,  that  men  are  so  willing  to 
remain  ignorant  of  those  things  which  do  properly  consti- 
tute the  materiel  of  human  knowledge — which  are  the 
legitimate  field  for  the  research  of  human  reason,  and  yet 
insist  upon  knowing  and  comprehending  every  thing, 
which  in  its  very  nature  rises  far  above  the  reach  of  human 
thought  We  must  be  content  to  believe  many  things 
which  we  shall  never  understand.  We  have,  indeed,  learn- 
ed to  be  so  in  reference  to  the  most  compnon  objects  of  hu- 
man knowledge.  Every  thing  which  meets  our  eye,  or  is 
perceived  by  any  of  our  senses,  is  in  its  intimate  nature 
incomprehensible.  Our  very  sensations  are  themselves  a 
mystery.  There  is  something  in  all  we  see  and  hear  and 
feel,  that  evades  the  grasp  of  human  rpason.  Yet,  will  any 
one  affirm,  that  to  talk  of  such  things — ^things  beyond  hu- 
man ken,  is  to  rave  in  the  delirium  of  an 'enthusiastic  and 
distempered  fancy?  Is  it  delirium?  By  no  means: — but  the* 
fact  is  directly  the  reverse.  He  that  suffers  himself  to 
doubt,  and  disbelieve,  in  relation  to  the  objects  which  ad- 
dress his  senses,  who  will  not  admit  their  reality,  because 
he  cannot  comprehend  their  nature,  or  have  any  idea  of 
the  essence  of  matter,  is,  by  the  common  consent  of  man- 
kind, pitied  or  ridiculed  as  insane. 

The  truth  is,  men  universally,  in  reference  to  matters  of 
this  world,  act  upon  the  principle,  that  the  evidence,  which 
substantiates  the  facty  even  out- weighs  their  own  per- 
sonal and  peculiar  diflSculties,  or  embarrassments,  as  to  its 
explication.  They  believe,  that  the  innumerable  inexpli- 
cable things  aroond  them  do  exists  because  their  senses 
report  to  them  the  fact.  Let  them  act  on  the  evidence 
submitted,  and  believe,  as   inlplicitly,  that  ''the  things 

which  are  given  to  us  of  Ood,^'  do  really  exist     Is  not 
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Ilis  testimony  in  this  case,  a&  good  evidence  an  that  of  our 
senses  in  the  other?  In  both  it  is  obviously  our  duty  to 
believe  the  report — to  let  the  evidence  which  either  the 
testimony  of  God,  on  the  one  hand,  or  that  of  our  senses, 
en  the  other,  out>weigh  all  the  perplexities  and  difficulty 
we  may  have  in  the  explication  of  the  things  reported. 

But  this  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  world.     The  pride  of 
human  reason — the  vain  wisdom  of  a  false  philosophy — 
the  natural  aversion  of  the  human  heart  from  the  things 
that  are  of  God — ^and  the  high  value  at  which  men  practi- 
cally hold  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  lead  them  to  reject 
and  disbelieve  the  great  truths  and  facts  which  are  based 
exclusively  on  a  ''Thus  saith  the  Lord."     This  is- the  spi- 
rit of  the  world — a  carping,  captious,  cavilling,  unbeliev- 
ing spirit,  whieh  demands  the  demonstrations  of  science,' 
to  force  conviction,  or  the  soft  silver  tones  of  a  flattering 
eloquence  to  seduce  the  heart  into  faith.    It  must  be  wooed 
and  caressed  by  ^the  words  which  man's' wisdom  teacheth,'^ 
or  it  will  spurn  tlie  testimony  of  God.    It  must  subject  the 
declarations  of  Him  who  cannot  lie,  to  the  inquisitorial 
torture  of  its  hatosy  and  whys,  and  wherejbre,  and  receive 
ample  satisfaction  in  all,  or  it  will  make  a  merit  and  a  boast 
of  its  scepticism,  while  it  is  content  to  receive  with  each 
passing  hour,  things  utterly  inexplicable,  without  a  mo- 
ment's thought,  and  on  evidence,  by  no  means  as  conclu- 
sive as  that  of  the  testimony  of  God. 

Every  one  pronounces  him  to  be  guilty  of  great  foolish- 
ness, who  demands  evidence  on  a  subject  utterly  foreign 
from  the  nature  of  such  evidence.  Would  not  all  the 
world  laugh  at  the  judge,  who  woiild  require  the  barrister 
mathematically  to  demonstrate  his  positions,  and  refuse  the 
testimony  of  his  witnesses?  Equally  foolish  and  absurd, 
is  his  conduct  who  demands  mathematical  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  moral  truth.  Whodoes  not  see,  that  the  relations,, 
and  ratios,  of  forms,  and  quantities  are  essentially  different. 
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in  their  nature,  from  the  operations  of  mind,  and  must 
therefore  be  demonstrated  by  evidence  essentially  different? 
The  Epicureans  are  justly  censured  for  rejecting  every 
truth  that  would  not  be  supported  by  the  evidence  of  the 
senses.     And  so  must  they  be,  who  laud  the  evidence  of 
geometrical  analysis  as  superior  to  that  of  consciousness, 
or  of  the  testimony  of  a  competent  and  credible  witness. 
Dr.  Barrow,  in  his  profound  adnriiration  and  extravagant 
praise  of  mathematical  science,  may  have  probably,  though 
unintentionally,  contributed  to  fortify  the  sceptic  in  his 
rejection  of  the  evidence  available  in  the  support  of  moral 
truth,  when  he  «aid,  ^^the  mftthematics  effectually  exercise, 
not  vainly  delude,  nor  vexttiously  torment,  studious  minds, 
with  obscure  subtleties,  but  plainly  demonstrate  every  thing 
within  their  reach.'* — *'They  wholly  > deliver  us  from  a 
credulous  simplicity,  and  most  strongly  •fortify  us  against 
the  vaoity  of  scepticism;  they  effectually  restrain  us  from 
a  rash  presumption,  most  easily  incline  us  to  a  due  assent, 
and  perfectly  subject  us  to  the  governrment  of  right  reason.  ^ 
These  assertions  are  too  bold.    The  mathematics  have  their 
subtleties, and  they  demonstrate  what  common  sense  at  once 
perceives  to  be  absurdities.     An  infinity  of  infinities,  each 
infinitely  less  than  the  other — curves  infinitely  approxi- 
mating fixed  lines,  but  never  .touching — infinite  spaces 
generating  by  rotation — ^solids  o{  finite  capacity — varia- 
ble jspaces  continually  augmenting  and  yet  never  be- 
coming equal  to  certain  finite  quantities,  these  are  subtle- 
ties and  mysteries  a^  perplexing  as  any  that  can  be  cited 
in  moral  seiedce*     The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  subject  on 
which  the  human  mind  may  not,  by  the  aid  of  its  appro- 
priate evidence,  be  led  on,  by  regular  processes  of  demon- 
stration, till  it  is  lost  in  the  absolute  incomprehensibility 
of  its  own  deductions.     It  is,  therefore,  highly  erroneous, 
and  mischievous,  to  extol  one  species  of  evidence  above 
•notber,  and  thus  contribute  to  shake  men's  confidence  in 
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the  reality  of  what  may  have  been  legitimately  deinon- 
strated  by  its  appropriate  evidence.  Consciousness,  intui- 
tion, intellection,  (Reduction,  geometrical  analysis,  moral 
certainty,  all  deserve  respect  in  there  proper  sphere. 
Let  reason  be  employed  in  her  appropriate  province,  but 
when  God  speaks  let  man  believe.  His  testimony  is  ample 
and  decisive  proof.  On  all  subjects  to  which  it  appropriate- 
ly applies,  it  is,  in  its  very  nature,  as  conclusive  as  mathe- 
matical demonstration  can  be,  and  far  more  than  the  deduc- 
tions of  reason,  ox  the  testimony  of  the  senses.  Why 
should  we  apply  the  rules  and  principles  of  reasoning, 
founded  on  the  data  which  this  world  affords,  to  that  which 
is  unseen  and  cannot  be  explored  by  us?  If  God  Himself, 
a  competent  and  credible  witness,  has  made  report  to  u^ — 
delivered  His  testimony^  let  us  rebuke  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  and  leara  with  reverence  and  gratitude  to  receive 
the  revelations  which  He  makes  of  His  own  will.  The 
spirit  of  the  world,  when  indulged  to  the  rejection  of  the 
divine  testimony,  is  the  arrant  pride  of  the  rebellious 
mind.  Its  suggestions  are  madness,  and  its  ascendant  in- 
fluence on  the  mindy  is  deatbto  all  its  immortal  hopes. 

It  was  this  Spirit  which  characterized  and  disgraced  many 
who  professed  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  church  of 
Corinth.  Accustomed  to  the  profound  disquisitions  of 
their  philosophers,  and  to  the  flowing  strains  of  their  ora- 
tors, and  fond,  as  were  the  Greeks  generally,  of  rich  and 
polished  style,  of  accurate  and  ornamental  language,  of 
close  and  energetic  argument,  in  short,  of  all  that  could 
please  the  imagination  and  satisfy  the  understanding,  they 
soon  perverted  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  and  the  sacred 
scriptures,  from  their  grand  original  design;  and  sought  to 
make  them  subservient  to  their  literary  gratification  and 
improvement.  Aware  of  this  state  of  feeling,  in  the  first 
instance,  when  Paul  preached  among  them,  he  purposely 
laid  aside  whatever  ;Tiight  be  .thought  tp  be  intended  as  ^ 
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dispay  of  wisdom^  or  eloquence,  or  mere  human  reasoning. 
He  employed  not  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom — he 
came  not  among  them  with  excellency  of  speech  or  of  wis- 
dom ;   but  trusting  to  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Spirit, 
who  revealed  the  truth  to  his  own  mind,   he  told  again 
and   again,  his  simple  and  affecting  story  of  *^ Christ  and 
Him  crucified,^^     "For  I  brethren,'' says  he,  "when  I 
came  to  you,  came  not  with  excellency  of  speech,  or  of 
wisdamf  declaring  unto  you  the  testimony  of  God;  for 
I  determined   not  to  know  any  thing  among  you,    save 
Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.     And  I  was  with  you  in 
weakness,  and    in  fear,  and    much    trembling:   and   my 
speech  and  my  preaching  was  not  with  eilticing  words  of 
men's  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit j  and  of 
power;  that  your  faith  should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of 
men,  but  in  the  power  of  God."^    Here  the  true  reason 
of  our  conviction  of  the  truth,  as  revealed  by  God,  is  dis* 
tinctly  stated — the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power.     It  is  the  powerfully  convincing  evidence  of  truth, 
had.  In  "the  testimony  of  God,"  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  delivered  to  us  by  the  mouths  of  holy  men  and  prophets, 
and  which  he  urges  on  the  mind,  that  stoays  it  into  faith. 
This,  Paul  wished  to  be  the  basis  of  their  faith,  and  none 
other^  and  as  he  unfolded  the  truth,  which  God  had  reveal- 
ed, he  claimed   their  unhesitating  assent.     His  style  of 
preaching  does  not  seem  to  have  pleased  all.     Some  pre- 
ferred Apollo's  gentle  and  persuasive  strains,  while  others 
were  enamoured  with  Peter's  ardent  and'vehement  delive- 
ry.     Their  factious  and  contentious  spirit,  Paul  utterly 
contemned;  and  he  was  careful  to  apprise  them,  that  the 
gospel  lyhich  he  preached  differed  in  its  Ytry  nature,  from 
all  the  dogmas  or  .demonstrations  of  their  philosophers. 
The  ministry  of  reconciliation  was  not  to  be  prostituted, 
And  the  high  functions  of  that  holy   office,  which  unfolds 

t  1  Cor.  ii.  1—5. 
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and  urges  the  word  of  God  on  the  eonscienees  of  men,  were 
not  to  be  discharged  as  were  the  professional  lectures  of 
their  admired  scholars.     He  did  not  profess  to  have  made 
any  magnificent  discoveres,  or  to  have  adopted  any  new 
philosophy  or  to  have  elicited  trjuth  by  the  power  of  his 
own  logical  mind.     He  resorted  not  to  the  schools  of  the 
philosophers  for  his  information,  nor  did  he  even  dream  of 
quoting  Pythagoras  or  Plato,  Aristotle  or  Socrates  as  his 
authorities.     He  took  it  from  the  mouth  of  God  Himself, 
and  as  he  bowed  in  submissive  belief  of  its  truth,  so  did  he 
require  the  same  faith  from  his  hearers.     ^*I  certify  you 
brethren,  that  the  gospel  which  was  preached  of  me,  is  not 
after  man.     For  I  neither  received  it  of  man,  neither  was  I 
taughtit  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ."*   He  spake 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  and  not  according  to  the  wisdom 
and  judgment,  the  reasonings  and  convictions  of  the  world. 
This  fact  he  assigns  as  a  sufiBcient  explanation  of  the  au- 
thoritative  character  and   style   of   his    preaching — as  a 
satisfactory   reason  for  his  claiming  the  full  unhesitating 
assent  of  his  hearers.     "^Now  we  have  received,"  says  be, 
*'aot  the  spirit  of  the  world  but  the  Spirit  whioh  is  of  God, 
that  we  might  know  the  things  that  s^re  freely  given  to  us 
of  God."*    It  was  by  the  revelation  of  ^hls  Spirit,  that  A^ 
obtained  his  knowledge,  and  in  no  other  fvay.     For  the 
things  that  he  declared  were  what'^'Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  the  heart  of  man«— the 
things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him."^ 
The  whole  scheme  of  redemption,  by  the  eternal  Son  of 
God,  crucified  and  slain  in  the  nature  of  man,  was  originally 
beyond  the  power  of  human  conception.     It  never  could 
have  been  excogitated  by  the  human  mind.     And  there- 
fore in  undertaking  to  speak  on  themes  so  novel,  so  extra- 
ordinary, so  amazing,  so  inconceivable,   however  some 
might  deem  them  extravagant  and  wild,  or  others,  evincive 

1  Gal.  i.  11.  12.  2  1  Cor.  ii.  12.  r>.  1  Cor.  il  9. 
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of  the^ loftiest  intellisct,  yet  did  Paul  make  no  high  preten* 
sions  to  human  wisdom,  nor  even  defend  bis  claims  in  this 
respect,  but  simply  'declared'  unto  them  the  testimo« 
ny  of  God,"  putting  honour  on  the  Spirit  who  had  revealed 
them  onto  him. 
\  Paul's  idea  of  inspiration  was  essentially  different  from 
that  of  the  rational  divines,  or  he  has  expressed  himself  in 
the  most  bungling  ana  unintelligible  terms.  So' far  from 
supposing  that  his  thoughts,  excogitated  in  his  own  mind, 
were  the  revelation  of  God,  he  leads  us  to  believe,  that 
he  derived  them  as  certainly  and  directly  from  an  imme«  . 
diate  communication  made  from  God  to  him  as  we  may  be 
said  to  derive  our  thoughts  frbm  another  when  we  attend 
to  what  he  tells  us.  He  did  not  preach  to  his  hearers  the 
result  of  his  own  reasonings. 

The  things  he  taught  were  gratuitously  communicated 

of  God,  and  ther^ore,   were  of  such  character  as  to  have 

forever  eluded   discovery  by  human  reason.     They  were 

things  which  none  of  us  had  a  right  to  expect  would  be, 

and  which  man,  if  left  to  himself,  never  could  have  ima- 

lioed.    Nor  should   we   be   surprised   at  this.     For,   if 

we  cannot  look  into  the  nearest  planet,  or  penetrate  into 

the  essence  of  the  smallest  atom,  is  it  to  be  expected,  that 

we  should  be  able  to  explore  the  eternal  mind?.  '^Touching 

the  Almighty  we  cannot  find  him  out."*  •'Who  hath  known 

Ae  mind  of  the  Lord,  or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor. ^'^ 

'I'o  divine  what   it  might  please   Him  to  give,  when  we 

<^oot  conjecture  the  purposes  even  of  our  nearest  and  most 

intimate  friends,  is  entirely  beyond  the  power  of  man: — 

Specially  so,  when,  instead  of  anticipating  a  favour,  con- 

8CIOU8  guilt  suggests  that  all  we  have  any  right  to  expect  is 

^^indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish.''^ 

From  the  above  remarks  it  is  obvious  that  reason  can^ , 
^t  legitimately  act  as  umpire  in  matters  of  faith.    The 

1  Job,  uvii.  23.  2  Rom.  xi.  34.  3  Rom.  ii  8, 9. 
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revelation  of  God,  claims  assent  on  its  own  appropriate 
evidence,  and  is  not  dependent  on  the  deductions  or  de- 
monstrations of  reason.  The  early  Unitarians  did  not 
presume  in  this  matter  to  push  their  principles  as  far  as 
their  n^odern  successors  have  done.  They  acknowledged 
a  revelation  from  God  in  some  immediate  and  supernatural 
way,  not  through  the  natural  excogitations  of  the  human 
intellect,  and  therefore  did  not  presume  to  exalt  reason  to 
the  office  of  judging,  and  determining  what  it  is  in  the 
sacred  scriptures  we  are  bound  to  believe  and  what  not. 
If  they  did  extol  it,  they  gave  not  to  it  the  paramount 
authority.  In  regulating  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  reve* 
lation,  they  rather  tortured  their  ingenuity  to  explain  away 
the  obvious  meaning  of  terms,  than  took  the  bold  infidel 
and  deistical  ground  of  rejecting  them  as  mysteries  of  which 
reason  could  not  approve.  Hear  one  of  the  most  celebra- 
of  this  school,  ^^As  regards  reason,  this  truly  is  a  fallacious 
way  in  a  matter  which  is  dependent  on  Divive  revelation 
as  is  the  Christian  religion.''  Another  and  as  great  a  name 
adds,  ^^Mysteries  do  indeed  overcome  reason;  but  they  do 
not  destroy  it.  They  do  not  extinguish  its  light  but  they 
perfect  it.  Nay,  reason  alone,  which  could  not  of  itself 
discover  mysteries,  both  perceives,  and  embraces,  and  de- 
fends them  when  revealed  to  it.  **Truly,'*  says  a  thirds 
speaking  of  those  too,  whom  he  called  Unitarian  Chris- 
tians, ^Hhcse  Christians  confess  that  the  appropriate  mys- 
teries and  dogmas  of  the  Christian  religion  themselves,  are 
by  no  means  excogitated,  or  discovered  by  human  reason;: 
but  delivered  by  the  revelation  of  God  Himself,  through 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ."  And  a  fourth  admits  that  neither 
can  philosophy  itself  reveal  the  Christian  religion,  nor  can 
our  reason  ever  prevail  to  try  it  at  law,  entirely  on  philo- 
sophical principles;  but  it  behoves  it  altogetlier  to  know  it 
from  a  Divine  revelation!  ^    It  is  too  bold  a  pretence  to 

1  Quod  enixD  ad  rationes  attinel^  hsec  mmls  fkUax  via  est,  in  re  qux  ex 
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exalt  reason  as  the  supreme  authority,  and  make  it  both 
judge  and  law  in  matters  of  faith.  They  that  claim  for  it 
this  office,  and  receive,  and  reject  the  rerelations  of  the 
word  of  God,  just  in  so  far  as  they  accord  with,  or  are 
approved  by  the  judgment  of  their  reason  are  infidels  of 
an  high  order.  It  is  not  slanderous  to  call  them  such, 
Aor  are  they  thus  malignantly  denominated  by  us,  for  it 
is  their  most  appropriate  appellation,  and  it  is  the  most 
arrant  hypocrisy  for  them  to  claim  and  wear  the  title  of 
Christians* 

Admitting  however  that  faith  is  bound  to  receive  the 
revelations  of  God,  on  their  appropriate  evidence,  and  not 
because  reason  may  approve  of  their  mysteries,  a  question 
arises  as  to  what  may  be  that  evidence.  On  this  subject 
there  has  been  strong  and  learned  controversy,  having  the 
renowned  names  of  Locke  on  the  one  side  iind  Halyburton 
on  the  other.  We  shall  not  enter  into  this  controversy, 
bat  content  ourselves  with  exhibiting  a  few  facts  from 
which  we  may  be  led  to  a  proper  conclusion.  The  sacred 
scriptures  are  demonstrably  the  word  of  God,  so  that 
whoso  will  be  at  the  pains  of  weighing  this  matter,  may 
^ve,  by  a  process  of  invincible  reasoning,  at  this  convie* 
tion.  It  is  a  truth,  supported  by  intuitive  evidence,  that 
what  Gt)d.aays,  is  and  must  be  true.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  where  these  two  convictions  are  had  there  the  indivi- 
daal  must  believe:    That  he  ought  indubitably  to  believe 

£vma  fMtefactione  pendet,  qualU  est  Christlano  reli^^o. — Ihnut,  Soe.  in 
TraddtauiharUaUJac,  Scrip,  cap.  1. 

Snpenmt  quidem  mtionem  mysteria;  sed  non  evertunt:  non  «xtlngaunt 
nithujtts  lumen;  sed  perficieiit.  Iroo  ivtio  mysteria  quae  per  se  invenire 
non  potent,  aibi  revekta,  et  percipit  lola,  et  amplectitiir,  et  defendit — CtU- 
hU  dt  Uno.  Deo.  Poire  Lib.  subjbum. 

At  vero  isti  Chriftianiy  confitentury  ipsa  relig^onis  Christianx  propria 

nyaCeria,  sea  dogfinatay  nequaquam  esse  et  ratione  Imrnansi  excog^itata,  sive 

inventa;  verum  ex  Dei  ipsius  revelatione  per  filium  ejus  Jesum  Christum 

^ouSiiA.'-Beiigia  JRatitmaUe  dnd*  WisaowaL  p.9.       ' 
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none  will  deny.     But  it  is  not  the  fact.     Many  pFofess> 
and  no  doubt  have  both,  and  yet  do  not  believe.     Now 
whence  cames  this?  Is  it  not  the  nature  of  the  human  mind 
to  be  determined  in  its  convictions,  by  the  force  of  evi- 
dence?   A  man  cannot   believe  a  proposition   which  he 
thinks  is  not  true.     Let  him  however  be  convinced  of  its 
truth,  and  it  is  just  as  impossible  for  him  not  to  believe.  It  is 
obvious  therefore,  that  there  must  be  some  other  evidence 
to  produce  faith  than  what  has  been  stated.     But  what  can 
this  be?  We  apprehend  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature 
of  the  second  conviction  stated  above,  viz.^  that  what  Ood 
says  t>  true.  There  is  something. more  necessary  to  induce 
confidence,  than  the  mere  intellectual  conviction,   that  a 
man  speaks  the  truth.     There  must  be  some  feeling  of 
approbation^  some  love  for  the  character  of  that  man,  if 
not  of  his  pevson.     We  often  misplace  our  confidence,  and 
believe  implicitly  the  falsehood   which  some  unworthy 
object  of  our  friendship  may  assert:  whtle>   on  the  other 
hand,  through  prejudice  or  improper  feeling  entertained 
towards   another,    his   testimony  is  rejected  though  he 
speaks  the  absolute  truth.     It  would  seem  then  that  the 
heart  is  the  great  seat  of  that  perplexity  and  difficulty  un- 
der which  any  one  may  labour,  as  it  respects  believing  the 
word  of  God.     Let  the  heart — the  sensibilities  of  man's 
nature,  be  brought  into  unison  with  the  convictions  of  his 
understandings  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty. 

The  fact  of  such  difficulty  however  is  not  to  be  questioned, 
and  for  its  removal  some  divine  influence  is  in  reality  as 
tiecessary  as  were  the  communications  of  God  in  making 
the  orignal  disclosure  of  the  faets  themselves.  The  remov- 
al of  this  is  attributed  to  the  same  great  agent  that  revealed 
men  the  Spirit  of  God,  who'  exerts  an  influence  designed 
to  counteract  the  depraved  perceptions  of  the  mind  and 
vitiated  taste  of  the  heart.  ^^The  natural  man  receiveth 
not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness 
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UDto  him,  neither  can  he  l^now  them  for  they  are  spiritual- 
ly discerned.'' ^  in   exerting  this  influence  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  spoken  of  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  as  producing  a 
new  life— awakening  the  mind   to  new  perceptions   and 
energies,  and  bringing  the  heart  under  the  power  of  new 
emotions.     So  Paul  speaks  of  his  own  perception  of  the 
truths  of  the  gospel,  and  of  his  successful  exhibition  of  them 
to  his  hearers.     '^Net  that .  we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves 
to  think  any  thing  as  of  ourselves;  but  our -sufficiency  is  of 
God;   who  also  hath  made  us  able  mi  nisters  of  tlie  New 
Testament;  not  of  the  letter,   but  of  the  Spirit:  for  the 
letter  killeth  but  the  Spirit  giveth  life."*    While  therefore 
it  is  conceded  that  human  reason  or  the  mind  of  man  is  the 
percipient  principle,  in  the  appropriate  exercise  of  which 
alone,  we  can  have  any  knowledge  of  divine  things,  we  are 
far  from  granting  that  it  is  possessed  of  original  and  indepen- 
dent power  to  discover  the  things  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
bas  revealed,,  or  is  placed  in   circumstances  and  found  af- 
fected so  as  rightly  to  perceive  and  appreciate  those  things 
while  uninfluenced   by  the  same  Spirit.     The  life-giving 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  human  50ul,  is  essen- 
tial to  right  and  clear  perceptions  of  the  truth,  so  that  it  is 
utterly  extravagant  and  absurd  to  claim  for  the  unrenewed 
mind  of  man  the  right  to  flit  as  umpire  and  judge  of  what 
can  or  cannot  be,  of  what  is  or  is  not  the  revelation  of  Grod. 
The  character  of  the  facts,  and  the  discordant  state  of  the 
human  mind  seem  alike  to  require  an  influence  of  the 
Spirit,  in  order  to  a  right  apprehension  of  them. 

This  subject  will  again  occur,  *  when  it  mutt  receive  a 
more  minute  examination.  It  is  only  referred  to  at  present 
with  a  view  to  urge  the  necessity,  and  importance,  of 
laying  aside  every  thing  like  the  pride  of  human  reason, 
and  an  overweening  conceit  of  our  own  worth,  and  '*re- 
ceire  with  meekness  the  ingrafted  word  which  is  able  to 

2  1  Cor.  u.  14  3  2  C(»«iii.  5«  6. 
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fare  our  souls.'^^  We  must  bring  our  minds  to  the  con- 
templation of  divine  truth,  unbiassed  by  any  precon- 
ceived opinions,  unaffected  by  any  dislike  of  the  character 
of  God,  or  of  the  matter  of  his  testimony.  That  testimony 
is  indeed  humiliating  to  us.  It  writes  ^HekeP'  on  all  our 
fancied  merit,  and  ^'Ichabod"  on  all  our  lofty  gloryings. 
And  unless  we  consent  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  learn 
of  him — unless  we  be  converted  and  become  as  little  chil- 
dren—-unless  our  hearts  are  attuned  to  the  instruction  He 
gives,  and  we  are  willing  to  know  and  believe  implicitly 
as  he  teaehes,  we  shall  torment  ourselves  with  our  vain 
reasonings,  and  live  and  die  without  the  hope  that  He 
inspires.  We  shall  not  even  be  able  to  comprehend 
His  instruction.  All  things  will  be  perplexing  and  ir- 
ritating. His  language  will  be  ofttimes  unintelligible, 
even  when  it  is  most  plain,  and  we  shall  find  ourselves  at 
a  loss  in  apprehending  those  truths  on  which  the  simple, 
humble  believer  feeds,  and  grows,  and  thrives.  As  long 
as  we  are  affected  by  a  dislike  of  bis  character,  or  of  the 
truth  he  teaches,  we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  understand 
the  scriptures.  But,  if  with  a  docile  mind,  and  a  willing 
heart,  we  come  to  them  to  inquire  that  we  may  <^do  the 
will  of  God,  we  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be 
of  God.'^'  Let  us  apply  all  the  energy  of  our  minds  to  the 
4tudy  of  the  lively  oracles,  and  diligently  and  accurately 
investigate  the  meaning  of  their  language  according  to  the 
rules  of  legitimate  criticism; — but  having  ascertained  the 
meaning  of  the  Spirit,  let  us  submit  our  vain  reasonings 
to  His  dictation. 

1  Jame^  iw  3k  *  2  Jc^n,  tu.  17 
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The  power  and  Spirit  of  God  not  aynonynunis — ^Regeneration  the  work  of 
diTioe  power  exerted  by  the  Spirit — ^A  peculiar  reason  for  this  being  re- 
femd  to  His  agency — An  order  of  operation  correspondent  with  the  or- 
der of  subnsteoces  in  ihe  divine  nature— An  example— Itie  Spirit  of 
God  the  great  author  of  ijfe  in  all  ita  Tarietiea— No  law  of  nature  ade» 
quale  to  explain  the  production  of  Life— The  nature  of  causality — Re* 
•olTible  into  the  will  and  agency  of  God — Applied  to  the  subject  und^r 
consideration — ^Account  of  the  creation — Gen.  i.  2— Job«  xxvii.  3 — ^PsaL 
cxxxix.  13y  16— The  Mosaic  account  of  the  vivification  of  man— John, 
XX.  22— *The  natural  history  contiuned  in  the  bible — Reflections. 

Thb  power  of  God,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  are  both  spo- 
ken of  in  th^  sacred  scriptures  as  being  concerned  in  the 
regeneration  of  a  sinner.  The  production  of  faith  in  the 
heart,  which  is  one  of  the  constituents  and  evidences  or 
the  commencement  of  this  change,  is  attributed  by  the 
apostle  to  the  exceeding  greatness  of  His  power  (who  is^ 
the  Father  of  glory)  to  us- ward  who  believe  according  to 
^he  working  of  His  mighty  power.'^^  •  And  yet  it  is  as  dis- 
tinctly and  specifically  attributed  to  the  agency  of  the 
Spirit  as  being  indispensible  to  salvation — '^Except  a  man 
be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdpm  of  God."*  Hence,  as  we  have  seen,  some  have 
inferred  that  the  power  and  Spirit  of  God  are  synonymous 
expressions. 

The  inference,  however,  is  not  legitimate.  For,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  already  given  of  the  nature  and  persons 
of  Deity,  it  is  very  easy  to  render  such  phraseology  per- 

1  Eph.  i.  19.  2  John,  in.  7. 
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fectly  consistent,  and  to  free  the  sacred  writers  from  the 
charge  of  mysticism,  and  of  useless  multiplication  of  terms 
which  would  otherwise  lie  against  them.  The  power  of 
Omnipotence — ^that  power  which  is  strictly  proper  to  the 
divine  Being,  is  specially  exerted  by  God,  in  the  person  of 
tiie  Holy  Spirit  Should  it  be  objected,  that  in  speaking 
of  the  persons  of  the  Godhead,  we  speak  of  something  un- 
intelligible and  undefinable,  it  may  be  replied,  that  so  does 
the  physiologist  when  treating  of  Life — a  thing,  the  reali- 
ty of  which  we  dare  not  doubt,  but  the  nature  and  ori- 
gin of  which  are  utterly  incomprehensible.  This  is  no 
valid  objection,  if,  as  has  been  show*,  the  word  of  God 
does  teach  the  faet^  that  God,  the  one  infinite  Supreme, 
exists  in  three  persons.  We  hope  to  make  it  appear  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  work,,  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  the 
third  person  of  Deity,  is  not  without  reason  referred  to 
peculiarly,  and  specifically  in  the  great  work  of  a  sinner's 
regeneration,  a  work  accomplished  by  the  energies  of  God . 
It  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat  or  multiply  quotations  on 
this  point.  No  one  can  have  read  the  sacred  scriptures, 
without  noticing  the  fact,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the 
special  and  immediate  agent  in  this  thing,  though  the  power  . 
be  divine.  ^ 

This  is  not  accidental.  There  is  a  peculiar  reason  for 
it,  which,  with  deference,  we  submit  Although  there  is 
much  that  is  awfully  mysterious  in  the  nature  of  the  divind 
Being;  and  although  the  infinite  Supreme,  Jehovah,  the 
one  simple,  undivided,  uncompounded,  and  eternal  divine 
essence,  lives  in  three  distinct  and  co-equal  subsistences  or 
persons — 2.  fact  totally  inconceivable  and  incomprehensi- 
ble by  our  finite  minds;  yet  must  we  nut  fear  so  to  think 
and  speak  of  Him.  For,  the  sacred  scriptures,  which  re- 
veal this  fact,  actually  go  further,  and  represent  the  persons 
of  the  Godhead,  nqt  only  as  being  three  distinct  co-equali- 
ties, but  as  having  an  order  of  subsistence^  and  a  correspon- 
dent order  of  operation.     The  Father,  as  the  first  person. 
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is  Spoken  of  as  the  source  or  fountain-*-'^The  Father  of 
lights/'^  &c. — the  Son,  as  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father/ 
or,  as  proceeding  from  Him,^  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Father,  and  sent  by  the  Son.'*  Answera- 
ble to  this  mysterious  order  of  the  divine  subsistencies,  is 
the  order  of  divine  operations,  which  the  sacred  scriptures 
recognize.  The  FeXheT  purposes  or  plans' — the  Son  crC" 
atts  and  executes^ — ^and  the  Spirit  conveys,  applies,  adorns 
and  fully  invests  with  the  benefits  designed  to  be  confer- 
red.^ Thus  to  illustrate  this  by  one  vast  and  comprehen- 
sive example. 

The  plan  of  redemption  is  represented  as  having  origi- 
Dated  with  God,  in  the  person  of  the  Father — the  whole 
work  necessary  to  the  execution  of  that  plan,  as  being 
wrought  by  God  in  the  person  of  the  Son — and  the  bless- 
ings designed  to  be  secured  by  it,  as  conveyed  and  commu? 
nicated  by  God  in  the  person  of  the  Holy  Spirit:"  so  that 
there  is  as  entire  and  harmonious  an  order  of  operations, 
as  there  is  of  subsistences,  and  the  one  perfectly  corres- 
pondent with  the  other.    Such  being  the  order  of  the  divine 
subsistences  and  operations,  it  follows  that  regeneration,  a 
coDstituent  and  conspicuous  blessing  of  divine  grace,  de- 
volves .particularly  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  being  His  pecu- 
liar and  appropriate  work.     It  falls  within  the  immediate 
spliere  of  His  agency,  so  that  it  is  not  without  meaning, 
the  sacred  scriptures  uniformly  represent  it  as  the  effect  of 
fiispower>  as  every  attentive  and  intelligent  reader  cannot 
iail  in  the  prosecution  of  this  inquiry  to  perceive.     With 
^  view,  therefore,  to  a  more  satisfactory  apprehension  of 
our  whole  subject,  as  well  as  to  corroborate  the  account 
given  above  of  the  Spirit's  ageney,  we  shall  endeavor  to 
elucidate  and  confirm  several  exegetical  propositions  which 
we  ^1  state  in  their  order. 

1  Junes,  i.  17.  2  JohnJ.  18.  3  John»  viii.  43. 

4  John,  xr.  26.  5  Eph.  i.  3—10.  6  Col.  i.  16. 

7  John,  x?r.  14.  8  See  the  text  above  referred  tb. 
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be  th^  fact,  that  ^^in  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth.  "^  This  may  possibly  be  the  title  of  Uie 
chapter,  and  the  verses  which  follow,  the  details.  Or,  it 
may  be  the  record  made  with  regard  1o  the  first  production 
of  Almighty  and  creative  power.  Wliich  ever  view  v^e 
take  of  it,  the  earth — all  the  vast  mineral  mass  of  our 
globe,  was  created  at  once  by  His  Almighty  fiat.  One 
word  brought  into  existence  the  whole  globe,  with  its 
rocky  and  earthy  stratifications,  and  their  watery  envelope. 
The  whole  mineral  mass  was  created  perfect,  but  subjected 
to  a  law  or  mode  of  divine  agency,  according  to  which,  by 
the  process  o/  crystallizatiofi,  similar  formations  might 
take  place^  just  as  the  trees  were  created  in  a  state  of  per- 
fection, and  then  planted  by  the  word  of  God  into  the  soil,, 
but  subjected  to  a  law  or  mode  of  His  agency,  by  virtue 
of  which,  according  to  ^process  of  lignification,  similar 
growths  might  arise.  Moses  advances  not  the  idea  with 
which  we  meet  in  heathen  Cosmogony^  whese 

Once  was  the  fice  of  nature;  if  a  face; 
Rather  a  rude  and  undigested  mass; 
A  lifeless  lump,  unfashioned  and  unframed. 
Of  jarring  seeds;  and  justly  Chaos  named. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  this  poetic  fancy  has 
been  adopted  by  sober  philosophers,  and  christian  divines* 
There  is  nothing  that  we  can  see,  either  in  nature,  or  the- 
scriptures,  to  sanction  it.  The  laws  of  gravitation  and 
crystallization,  as  put  into  operation  in  the  substance  of 
the  earth — which  some  have  conceived  was  created  in  a 
confused  and  aggregate  mass,  are  not  sufiScient  to  account 
for  the  disposing  of  the  different  earthy  and  mineral  strati- 
fications, which  over-lay  each  other.  The  Mosaic  account 
teaches  us  that  rocks,  seas,  and  earthy  particles  sprung 
simultaneously  into  existence,  at  the  word  of  God,  and 
having  been  created  perfect  at  once,  were  placed  under  jthe 

1  Gen.  i.  1. 
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operation  of  certain  general  laws,  or  modes  of  the  Creator's 
agency,  by  which,  in  successive  ages,  assimilated  masses 
might  be  formed.     It  was  the  earthy  and  not  a  chaaSj  that  / 
in  the  beginning  was  created. 

The  expressions  of  Moses,  which  may  very  probably 
have  suggested  the  idea  of  a  chaos  to  the  minds  of  the 
philosophic  heathen  who  consulted  his  writings,  and  which 
seem  very  evidently  to  have  been  paraphrased  by  Ovid 
according  to  his  view  of  their  meaning,  do  not  give  their 
support  to  it  He  says,  that'^the  earth  was  without  form 
and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep 
(abyss).*'*  It  we  suppose  that  the  word  **tf«r/A''  is  here 
used  to  denote  the  world,  as  it  was  when  Moses  wrote, 
then  the  expressions  seem  to  convey  the  idea  of  non^enii" 
ty  by  a  very  felicitous  description.  No  other  idea  can  be 
attached  to  them.  Every  material  existence  has  some 
form  and  some  substance,  and  to  be  without  either  is  to 
have  no  material  being.  The  other  expression  abyss,  for 
that  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  translated  ^^deep,"  conveys 
the  SUme  vague,  and  undefinable  idea  of  non-entity.  None 
of  his  terms  favor  the  idea  of  a  chaos. 

But  if  we  suppose  that  the  word  ^^eartV^  denotes  the 
world  at  the  time  referred  to  in  the  description,  there  is  no 
more  countenance  given  to  the  idea  of  a  chaos.  The  earth 
THEN  was,  for  IT,  by  the  tcrps  of  the  supposition,  is  the 
thing  described.  It  was  then  without  form  and  void,  as  a 
house  without  arrangement  and  furniture.  The  building 
was  up,  but  it  wanted  inhabitants,  and  the  means  of  their 
accommodation.  Such  was  '^the  earth,''  strictly  so  called, 
that  is,  the  inorganic  and  inanimate  globe,  at  its  first  crea- 
tion. It  sprung,  at  once,  with  its  mineraPnucleus,  and 
earthy  strata,  and  watery  floods,  into  being  at  the  command 
of  God,  or  by  the  word  of  His  power.  The  historical  ac- 
count which  Moses  gives  of  the  successive  six  days  work 

1  Ckm  i.  2. 
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of  creation,  if  examined,  will  be  found  to  relate  not  to  the 
production  of  the  materials  of  the  globe,  but  to  the  arrang- 
ing of  certain  great  portions  of  it,  and  subjecting  it  to 
the  laws  by  which  it  should  erer  afterwards  be  governed, 
and  to  the  creating  of  inhabitants,  and  endowing  them  with 
life.  In  this  work,  all  that  pertains  to  the  order,  beauty, 
and  life  of  the  material  world,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  dis- 
tinctly and  formally  announced  by  the  historian,  to  have 
been  the  great  agent.  Having  given  an  account  jn  general 
of  the  creation  of  the  body  or  mineral  mass  of  the  globe, 
he  proceeds  to  a  detailed  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
different  tribes  of  animated  being  that  inhabit  it,  and  pre- 
faces it  with  a  distinct  view  of  the  agency  of  that  great 
Being  who  presides  in  this  especial  department  "The 
Spibit  op  God,"  says  he,  "moved  upon  the  face  of  tlie 
waters."* 

It  was  not  a  great  and  mighty  wind,  as  some  allege  the 
expression,  Spirit  of  God,  according  to  an  Hebrew  idiom 
of  speech  denotes;  because,  upon  the  supposition  of  a 
chaos,  in  which  **earth  and  air  and  water  were  in  one," 
there  could  have  been  no  such  thing.  Nor  is  the  cause  at 
all  adequate  to  account  for  the  crystalline  phenomena  of 
the  earth.  Nor  can  it  be  reconciled  with  the  mineral  geolo-> 
gy  that  infers  from  these  phenomena  a  confused  mass  of 

elementary  principles,  suspended   in   a  vast  solution a 

•  chaotic  ocean,  which,  after  an  undefinable  series  of  ages, 
settled  themselves.  The  agents  which  the  mineral  geologist 
here  introduces,  are  precipitation  and  crystallization,  ac- 
cording to  certain  laws  of  matter — the  chemical  laws  of 
affinity,  of  composition,  and  aggregation.  Wind  is  not  an 
apt  agent  in  this  vast  chemical  laboratory,  nor  can  it  at  all 
be  supposed  to  have  prevailed,  during  the  many  thousand 
years,  which  the  mineral  geologist  finds  necessary  for 
making  a  world.     Wind  possesses  no  creative  power,  nor 

1  G€n.  i.  2. 
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power  to  dispose,  and  bring  order  out  of  confusion,  which 
the  Spirit  of  God,  of  which  Moses  speaks,  certainly 
did.  Besides,  the  motion  attributed  to  the  Spirit  of 
God,  does  not,  at  all,  accord  with  that  of  wind.  It  is  self- 
originated — a  spontaneous  motion  of  the  agent  itself.  And 
t)ie  Hebrew  word  denotes,  as  has  already  been  noticed, 
that  peculiar  kind  of  motion — a  gentle  rising  up  and  again 
declining,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  fowl  that  receives  its 
young  under  its  wings  to  cherish  and  impart  heat  to  them. 
"The  Spirit  of  God  brooded  upon}  the  face  of  the  waters" — 
a  very  apt  and  beautiful  figure  employed  by  the  historian, 
to  denote  the  agency  of  the  divine  Spirit  in  the  production, 
and  communication  of  life,  to  the  numerous  tribes  of  ani- 
mated creatures  then  brought  into  existence. 

What  is  thus,  in  the  very  commencement  of  the  sacred 
scriptures  referred,  in  general,  to  the  immediate  agency  of 
the  Spirit,  is  attributed  to  the  same,  specifically,  in  difier- 
ent  kinds  of  life,  distinctly  enumerated.     Thus  Job,  speak- 
ing of  bis  own  animal  life,,  recognizes  his  dependence  for 
ks  support,  on  the  Spirit  of  God.     He  defines  its  period 
to  be  <^while  bis  breath  is  in  him,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
in  his  nostrils."^    Its  origination,  as  well  as  that  of  his  ra- 
tional soul — of  his  whole  compound  being,  he  attributes  to 
the  same  great  cause:  <<The  Spirit  of  God  hath  made  me, 
and  the  breath  (the  Spirit)  of  the  Almighty  hath  given 
me  lifcr^'^    The  Psalmist,  too,  refers  his  origin,  and  that 
species  of  life,  which  he  possessed  before  he  breathed  the 
air  of  Heaven,  to  the  same  Almighty  Agent.     It  is  the 
Spirit  ot  God  to  whom  he  makes  his  appeal,  when  he  says, 
'Thou  hast  possessed  my  reins^  thou  hast  covered  me  in 
my  mother's  womb;  thine  eyes  did  see  my  substance,  yet 
being  unperfect;  and  in  thy  book  all  my  members  were 
written,  which  in  cAitinuance  were  fashioned,  when  as  yet 
there  was  none  of  them.''*   The  production  of  the  body 

1  Sec  page  14.  2  Job,  xxvii.  3.  ?.  Job,  xxxiii.  4. 

4  Psdm  cxxxix.  13,  16,  compared  with  v.  7. 
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of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  particularly  ascribed  to  the 
Spirit  of  God,  which,  although  miraculously  effected,  nev- 
^  ertheless  devolved  ou  Him,  as  the  great  agent  who  forms 
and  imparts  life  to,  the  animal  nature  of  man.  ^^The  Holy 
Ghost,''  said  the  angel  to  Mary,  ^^shall  come  upon  thee, 
and  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee;  there- 
fore, that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  of  thee,  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  God.''^ 

These  facts  throw  some  light  on  the  account  which  Mo- 
ses has  given  us  of  man's  creation.  After  that  God  had 
formed  him  ^'of  the  dust  of  the  ground.  He  breathed  into 
his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  (the  spirit  of  live^)  and  he 
became  a  living  soul."*  The  breath  of  life,  or  spirit  of 
lives,  here  spoken  of,  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  author  of 
those  different  kinds  of  life,  then  commenced  in  the  first 
man.  And  the  distinctive  appellation  of  spirit  of  lives, 
is  very  appropriately  giyen  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  because 
he  is  the  author  of  life  in  all  its  modifications.  It  is,  cer<* 
tainly  a  very  inapt  metaphor  to  denote  the  mere  inflation 
of  the  lungs,  by  the  introduction  of  atmospheric  air.  The 
agency  of  God,  in  the  production  of  what  we  denominate 
life,  is  here,  undoubtedly,  in  the  most  formal  and  accurate 
manner,  recognized  by  the  historian.  That  agency  is  by 
the  person  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

This  explanation  of  the  passage  is  corroborated  by  the 
conduct  and  language  of  our  blessed  Saviour  when  introdu- 
cing the  wonders  of  his  new  creation,  and  they  mutually 
illustrate  each  other.  The  gift  of  the  Spirit  of  God — some 
extraordinary  degree  of  His  influence  had  been  long  pre- 
dicted, as  the  principal  characteristic  of  the  evangelical 
dispensation:  and  of  the  communication  of  this  Spirit, 
shortly  before  his  ascension,  the  Redeemer  gave  a  sym- 
bolical a^nnunclation.  It  was  after  His  resurrection,  on  the 
occasion  of  one  of  His  visits  to  His  disciples,  that  "He 
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breathed  on  them,  and  said,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  GAost.^^^ 
Not  that  in  His  breath,  or  in  the  breath  of  the  Almighty, 
did  literally  consist  the  Spirit  of  God;  nor,  that  at  that 
time,  any  miraculous  or  extraordinary  power  was  bestowed 
on  them;  but  simply,  that  ^y  this  symbolical  act  He  in- 
tended, as^od  had  done  when  He  created  man  in  the  first 
instance,  fo  announce  to  His  followers^  distinctly,  the 
source  of  that  new  vivifying  influence,  which  under  the 
gospel  dispensation  was  as  certainly,  and  as  efficiently  to 
be  exerted,  as  was  the  influence  of  the  spirit^  of  life  when 
man  became  a  living  soul. 

We  are  aware,  that  the  phrase  breath  of  life  is  under- 
stood, by  some  commentators,  to  denote  the  different  kinds 
of  life  which  man  possesses,  animal,  intellectual,  and  spi- 
ritual, and  not  to  designate  the  Spirit  of  God.  With  them 
however  we  are  constrained  to  disagree*  That  it  is  a  dis- 
tinctive appellation  conferred  on  the  Spirit,  we  think  must 
be  apparent,  from  the  consideration,  that  however  true  it 
is  that  man  is  a  compound  being,  possessed  of  difierent 
kinds  of  life,  yet  the  inspired  writer  seems  only  to  regard 
the  life  of  Adam's  animal  nature,  for  he  adds  ^^man  be- 
came a  living  soul,"^  that  is,  according  to  the  import  of 
the  original  term,  a  living  frame.  The  expression  shews 
plainly,  that  regard  was  principally  had  to  the  animation 
of  Adam's  body,  and  if  so,  the  phrase  the  breath  or  sjnrit 
of  life  becomes  appellative,  and  designates  the  Spirit  of 
God,  who  is  the  great  author  of  our  animal  life,  as  well  as 
of  every  other  species  of  life,  and  is,  on  this  account,  some- 
times explicitly  called  the  spirit  of  life^  or,  literally  ren- 
dered, the  spirit  of  lives. 

1  John,  XX.  22. 

2  Gen.  u.  7,  Nxpbish  has  yarious  ag^nlfication.  In  Lev.  xi.  10;  it  evident- 
ly denotes  a  mere  cbrporal  existence — significat  proprie  id  quo  animal  vivit 
«t  Telut  primario  instnimento  agit,  quod  cuique  in  -sue  genere  ag^re  conve- 
^^-^Eoberts.  Thes.  ^,  607. 
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But  we  have  still  more  satisfactory  proof  of  this.  From 
the  testimony  of  Job,  of  David,  and  of  Moses,  we  bave 
5hewn,  that  the  life  of  man^s  animal  nature  is  produced 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  is  also  distinctly  recognized, 
and  asserted  to  be  the  author  of  life  in  all  its  numerous 
varieties.  On  this  subject,  we  think  the  scriptures  afford 
proof  su£Bcient  to  satisfy  every  reasonable  inquirer.  No 
one  certainly  can  demand,  or  expect,  that,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  not  intended  to  furnish  us  with  a  system  of  zoology, 
they  should  enter  into  minute  details,  and  assert  of  this 
and  that  particular  mode  of  existence,  that  its  life  is  origtna* 
ted  and  supported  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  If  we  can  discover 
that  it  is  true  in  relation  to  several  diflerent  classes 
of  animated  being,  we  may  with  certainty,  infer  it 
to  be  true  in  relation  to  all.  But  when  we  explore  the 
scriptures,  we  shall  be  surprised  to  find  such  a  vast  mass  of 
information  in  natural  history,  that  very  interestiag  de- 
partment of  human  science,  in  a  book  by  no  means  design- 
ed to  serve  the  purpose  of  mere  scientific  dissertations. 
The  natural  history  involved  in  the  bible  has  given  birth 
to  numerous  and  valuable  scientific  works.  What  a  mass 
of  facts,  and  what  glowing  descriptions  do  we  meet  with 
in  the  book  of  Job.  We  shall  not  cite  them^  but  refer 
the  reader  to  that  beautiful  ode  the  I04th  Psalm,  which 
gives  as  rich  a  sketch,  as  it  opens  an  extensive  range  in 
natural  history.  It  commences  with  a  view  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  heavens,  and  of  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  as 
ordered  by  that  illustrious  Being  whose  glory  in  impas- 
sioned strains  it  extols.  It  introduces  to  us  the  highest  order 
of  living  creatures,  the  ministering  angels  of  God.  It  un- 
veils the  whole  of  that  stupendous  system  of  veins  and 
arteries,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  by  which  the  waters  cir- 
culate through  the  body  of  the  earth,  and  preserve  it  from 
putrescence  and  decay.  Aerial,  terrestrial  and  marine  ani- 
mals, with  the  whole  kingdom  of  vegetable  life,  crowd  in 
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upon  our  view,  with  here  and  there  a  prominent  or  con- 
spicuous species.  And  the  whole  Psalm  concludes  with  a 
distinct  avowal  of  the  Spirit  of  God  as  the  great  author  of 
this  teeming  and  endless  variety  of  life.  **Thou  sendest 
forth  thy  Spirit,  they  are  created,  and  thou  renewest  the 
face  of  the  earth*"* 

No  further,  nor  any  more  explicit  proof  can  be  desired. 

The  seraph,  glowing  in  the  full  ardor  of  Jehovah'^s  glory, 

is  as  absolutely  dependent  for  his  life,  on  the  agency  of  the 

Spirit  of  God,  as  is  man,  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  ground. 

Nor  does  dependence  cease  here.     He  is  the  great  opera* 

tive  and  efficient  agent  that  quickens,  sustains  and  promotes 

the  life  of  all — frum  man,  the  image  of  his  maker,  to  the 

invisible  animalcule.     <<The  eyes  of  all  wait  on  Him,  and 

Hegiveththem   their  meat  in  due  season.     He  openeth 

His  hand  and  satisfieth  the  desire  (xi  every  living  thing."* 

What  a  charm  does  this  fact  give  in  the  christian's  eye  to 

the  whole  subject  of  natural  history!    With  what  a  rich 

zest  of  spiritual  enjoyment  too  may  he  pursue  its  study  I  la 

all  that  contributes  to  the  beauty,  and  order  of  the  inorganic  . 

kingdom,  whether  he  looks  into  the  air,  the  waters,  or  the 

earth,  he  may  trace  the  footsteps  of  the  blessed' Spirit  of 

God,  the  Comforter^  who  dwells  in  his  own  heart    It  was 

under  Impressions  of  this  sort,  the  holy  Psalmist,  as  he  lay 

by  his  flocks  in  the  open  air,  gazing  on  the  vaulted  heavens 

and  the  unnumbered  and  innumerous  worlds  that  sparkled 

on  bis  view,  burst  forth,  in  these  expressions  of  amazement 

and  delight,   mingled  with  the   deepest  self-humiliation: 

**WheQ  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers: 

the  moon  and  the  stars  vyhich  thou  hast  ordained;  what  is 

man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?  And  the  son  of  man, 

that  thou  visitest  him?"^    It  is  indeed  well  calculated  to 

^cite  the  most  powerful  emotions.     As  we  roam  through 

tHewide  expanse  of  creation,  and  on  fancy's  rapid  wings, 

1  Psalm,  civ.  30.         2  Fsalro,  cxW.  15, 16.         3  FasJm,  viil  3,  4. 
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▼isit  world  after  world,  and  systems  of  worlds  are  seen 
woven  together,  and  all  in  harmonious  motion,  obeying 
the  Creator's  will,  and  think,  as  we  are  authorized,  both 
from  the  word  of  the  faithful  God  and  the  experience  of 
our  own  souls — ^this  lofty  Being,  whose  glory  fills  immen- 
sity, dwells  in  the  midst  of  us,  has  chosen  Zion  for  his 
holy  habitation,  yea  takes  up  his  peculiar  and  special  abode 
in  our  hearts,  dwelling  within  us,  walking  with  us,  and 
filling  us  with  life  and  joy.   Oh,  how  are  we  lost  in  wonder 
and  delight!    As  we  sink  into  utter  insignificance  in  our 
own  estimation,,  we  feel  an  holy  impulse  within,  that  lifts 
us  up  on  high,  and  causes  us  to  soar  above  the  skies.   Hoinr. 
exquisitely  blissful  is  it,  to  hear  the  voice  of  this  mighty 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth — of  Him  that  thunders  in  the 
sky,  and  roars  in  the  tempest,  and  spreads  to  the  utmost 
T^rge  of  space — rebuking  the  elements,  and  marshalling 
His  universe,  in  sweetest,  sofest  accents  of  love,  as  from  the 
inmost  and  most  retired  recess  of  our  spirits,,  accost  and 
comfort  us,   <^Fear  thou  not,  for  /  am  with  thee;  be  not 
dismayed,  for  /am  thy  God;  /will  strengthen  thee  ;  yea, 
/  will  help  thee;  yea,./  will  uphold  thee  with  the  right  hand 
of  my  righteousness/'^  Oh,  there  is  a  communion  thus  had 
with  Him  <Hhat  created  the  heavens  and  stretched  them 
out,"'  of  which,  the  man,  who  views^  these  things  with 
merely  a  philosophic  eye,  can  form  no  idea.     The  chris- 
tian may  ''joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost"  when  he  gambols  o'er 
creation. 

And  when  we  look  into  the  minuter  wonders  of  organized 
bodies,  and  scan  the  delicate  organs,  and  admirable  texture 
of  vegetable  beings,  or  the  almost  miraculous  functions  of 
animal  life,  and  survey  the  mechanism  of  our  own  bodies, 
how  ''fearfully  and  wonderfully"  we  are  made;  and  the  im> 
-  mortal  energies  of  our  minds — ^how  lofty  are  their  aspira* 
tions?  who  is  not  ready  to  exclaim, 

1  Isaiah,  xli.  10  2  Isuah»  xHi.  5. 
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%   Helpless  immortal  ^  insect  infininite ! 
A  worm!  A  God! — I  tremble  at  myfelf^ 
And  in  myself  am  loA! 

But  every  rising  fear  is  hushed^  and  the  heart  is  lulled  to 
rest,  as  we  reflect;  all  these  are  but  exhibitions  which  the 
ever-liviDg  and  operative  Spirit  makes  of  his  wisdom,  and 
power,  and  benevolence.  If  our  minds  are  overwhelmed, 
and  we  feel  lost,  the  heart  rejoices  to  know^  that  we  are 
lost  in  God.  We  can  pity  while  we  fully  comprehend  the 
feeliDgs  which  led  the  more  philosophic  heathen^  to  deify 
the  heavens;  and  the  earth,  and  regard  all  life,  as  the  soul 
of  the  divinity,  and  bless  and  adore  God,  for  that  bright 
and  steady  light  of  his  word,  which  guides  us  through  all 
the  mazes  of  nature  directly  to  Himself.  Every  form  of 
life  does  indeed  introduce  to  us  a  present  God.  We  trace 
the  movements  of  that  wonderous  Being  who  in  another 
than  the  poet's  sense, 

Wanns  in  the  suo,  refreshes  in  the  breeze. 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees, 
Uyes  through  all  life,  extends  through 'all  extend 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent; 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  party 
As  AiIl,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart; 
As  Adl,  aa  perfect  in  yile  man  that  mooms^ 
As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  aod  bums. 

Bat  it  is  in  a  much  sublimer  and  more  delightful  aspect 
the  christian  beholds  Him,  than  that  in  which  He  is  con* 
templated  in  the  cold  and  heart-chilling,  philosophy  which 
proclaims 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  vhole. 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  touL 

However  we  may  admire  the  production,  we  are  not 
satisfied  unless  we  know  something  of  its  cause.     It  is  but 

1  Eitiie  Dei  sedes  nin  terra  et  pontus,  et  aer 
Btogehim,  et  virtus?  Superos  quid  quoerimufl  ultra ^ 
Jointer  e'st  quodcunque  vides  quocunque  moyeris. 
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cheating  the  mind  and  heart  to  present  the  effect  as  absor- 
bed in,  or  aa  being  part  of  the  cauae*  Philosophy  never 
•atisfies  the  heart;^  but  guided  by  the  scriptures,  we  pass 
Irom  every  living  thing  directly  to  God  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  great  vivifying  agent ;  and  in  the  agency  of  One,  infi- 
nite in  wisdom,  power  and  benevolence,  we  rest  as  a  cause 
most  ample,  and  satisfactory  to  account  for  all  that  we  ob- 
serve. We  apprehend  His  presence;  but  confound  Him 
not  with  His  productions.  We  discern  an  intelligent  Spirit 
in  all  the  living  creation,  breathing  life  into  all  as  at  the 
first.  And  when  the  thought  rolls  in  upon  our  minds  it  is 
^'in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being'' — this 
living  and  life-giving  Spirit  dwells  in  me,  and  sustains, 
supports,  strengthens  and  sanctifies  all  my  powers.  How 
rich  and  ennobling  is  the  delight! 

Let  no  one  then  say,  that  our  ideas,  of  Ood,  and  of  his 
governmentof  grace,  and  of  the  method  of  salvation  through 
the  atoning  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  son,  who  died  the 
just  for  the  unjust,  and  the  renewing  and  sanctifying 
influence  of  His  Spirit,  shut  out  from  our  view  the  beau- 
ties of  areation,  and  render  the  heart  insensible  to  their 
charms.  Redemption  is  indeed  a  loftier  theme,  and  the 
wonders  of  redeeming  love  do  indeed  surpass  the  whole 
grandeur  of  creation.  But  the  introduction,  as  is  done  in 
the  plan  of  redemption,  of  an  ever-present  and  operative 
agent  in  the  person  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  impart  and 
sustain  life  in  all  its  endless  varieties,  who  is  the  very 
same  that  ministers  to  our  highest  and  most  ennobling  life, 
enables  us,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  what  are  w 
sadly  misnamed  Nature's  works,  to  hold  communion  with 
living  intelligence,  and  that  in  most  endeared  friendship. 

<  1  This  has  been  inadvertently  confessed  by  the  great  apostle  of  fnodsrn 
infidelity,  whose  remark  is  as  true  in  its  full  extent  as  in  zeferej^  to  tb« 
iMTticular  circumstances  of  distracUon  that  induced  it 
'*n  n'  en  tira  que  des  lumleres,  ct  n'  en  re^ut  aucum  soulagement'* 
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Oqf  God  is  Dot  a  vague  abstraction.     The  study  of  nature 
with  such  views  promotes  a  blessed  fellowship  with  Him, 
ftni  does  not  debauch  the  mind.     With  other  views,  it  has 
often  led  to  atheism.  Do  we  ask  why?  The  reason  is,  that 
scepticism  and  infidelity^  which  too  often  conceal  them- 
selves in  science,  and  proudly  arrogate  its  name,  will  not 
apprehend  an  ever-present  operative  Deity.  They  attribute 
ioffeneral  laws,  what  can  only  be  referred  to  His  imme* 
diate  agency,  and  thus  they  exclude  from  the  view,  and 
thrust  from  the  thoughts,  the  infinite,  every-v^rhere  present 
Ood.     Like  thoughtless,  inconsiderate  children,  they  play 
about  the  threshhold,  but  enter  not  into  the  palace,  to  hold 
cominumon  with  the  king.     The  blessed  Spirit  of  God, 
wh»  dwells  wherever  life  is  found,  is  not  known,  and  the 
mind  wanders  as  through  a  desolate  and  dreary  universe. 

Take  God  from  natorey  nothing  great  is  lef^; 
Han's  mind  is  in  a  pit^  and  nothing  sees; 
Muk's  heart  is  in  a  jakea  and  loves  the  mire. 
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The  difficulty  in  amvirf|^  at  a  correct  idea  of  Life— Our  ignorance  of  the 
essence  of  matter — The  reason  of  our  belief  in  its  reality — False  use 
made  of  this  mode  of  reasoning — Genera)  classification  of  aubstancesp--* 
Different  opinioi^s  of  tl\e  general  nature  of  life — ^Not  the  play  of  chemi- 
cal affinities — Nor  the  mere  properties  of  sensibility  and  contractibility— ' 
Definition  of  Life — Difference  between  mineral  and  vital  organization—- 
Between  mere  motion  and  vital  action — ^Life  does  not  consist  in  the  mu- 
tual action  of  bodies  on  each  other — The  meaning  of  organization— Life 
not  organization — ^Not  ^property — ^Not  a  ataU — ^Not  9i  principle — Gen.  is. 
4i-~Lev.  xvii.  11-^But  a  series  of  relative  actions  appropriate  to  the  de* 
sign  of  tlie  Creator  in  the  individual  bemg. 

If  life,  as  has  been  shewn  in  the  former  chapter,  is  the 
result  of  the  Spirit's  agency,  we  may  expect  some  difficult 
ty  in  attempting  to  arrive  at  a  correct  idea  of  it;  for  there 
is  mystery  in  all  His  operations.  Some  things  pertaining 
to  it,  will,  doubtless,  remain  forever  inaccessible  to  human 
research;  but  we  may,  nevertheless,  approximate  it  in 
^  some  general  idea  of  its  nature.  This  is  perhaps  all  we 
should  attempt  But  in  order  to  this,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  institute  a  careful  examination  into  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  Life.  Like  all  other  terms  used  in  spiritual  mat* 
ters,  it  is  originally  taken  from  material  objects,  and  by 
virtue  of  some  assumed  analogy  between  them,  becomes  a 
fit  representative  of  what  we  cannot  subject  to  the  scrutiny 
of  our  senses.  And,  doubtless,  much  of  the  confusion  and 
perplexity  in  which  this  subject  is  involved,  arise  from  a 
disposition  to  transfer  our  philosophy  in  matters  of  sense, 
and  the  sciences  dependent  on  material  things,  to  those  of 
morals  and  the  mind. 

Wb  are  Ignorant  of  the  essence  of  matter  in  all  its  com* 
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binatioDS.     It  is  only  by  inference  that  we  can  prove  its 
real  existence:  for,  those  things,  which  strike  our  senses, 
and  which  contribute,  so  essentially,  to  our  idea  of  any 
body,  such  as  shape,  color,  texture,  weight,  solidity,  and 
the  like,  are  mere  properfieSf  not  the  body  itself.     We 
feel,  that  we  may  legitimately  infer  the  existence  of  some 
mbstratumy  in  which  these^  or  other  properties  are  j^om* 
vbioed.     To  this  we  give  the  name  of  matter,  and  talk  of 
it  with  the  utmost  confidence, ^s  a  thing  really  existent; 
for  we  cannot  easily  persuade  ourselves,  that  the  great 
Creator  would  have  communicated  to  us  such  organs  of 
sense — been  at  such  pains  to  prepare  their  complicated  ma- 
chinery, and  adapt  them  to  the  mere  purpose  of  reporting 
falsehood.     The  common-sense  of  mankind  will  not  tole- 
rate a  doubt  on  this  subject 

He  that  denies  the  existence  of  matter,  is  thought  to  be 
bordering  on  derangement.     Yet  some  have  doubted,  and, 
with  no  little  acuteness  of  reasoning,  denied  that  there  is 
a  material  world.     The  apostle  says,  ^^hy  faith  we  under- 
stand (but  not  by  reason)  the  worlds  vt^x^  framed  by  the 
word  of  God;  so  that  things  which  are  deen  were  not 
made  of  things  which  do  appear.  ''*    With  such  proof  of 
the  reality  of  matter,  we  can  rest  satisfied  and  allow  our- 
selves to  think  and  speak  of  it,  though  our  knowledge  of 
it  extends  no  further  than  to  its  properties.     This  mode  of 
reasoning  has  been  applied  to  the  sifbject  of  life,  and  it 
has  been  thought  perfectly  conclusive  as  to  the  reality  of 
its  essence.      That  there  is  a  subtle  material  principle 
\  which  is  the  cause  of  those  phenomena  to  which  we  give 

the  name  of  life,  has  been  inCe^rred  from  the  existence  of 
what  have  been  called  vital  properties.    Whether  this  is  a 
correct  mode  of  speaking,  in  reference  to  the  vital  pheno^ 
mena,  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  chapter. 
All  materia]  substances  may  be  divided  into  two  general 

1  Heb.  xi.  3. 
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classes.  They  are  either  animate  or  inanimate — living  or 
dead.  The  latter  exhibit  certain  physical  properties, 
and  are  subject  to  certain  physical  laws:  which  things  are 
true  of  the  former  also,  to  a  certain  extent  Living  bodies, 
however,  exhibit  what  are  sometimes  called  properties  too, 
but  of  a  different  kind,  and  which  often  seem  to  be  in  con- 
trast with  those  of  dead  matter.  These  supposed  proper- 
ties are  sometimes  termed  life,  at  others  the  vital  force,  or 
the  vital  properties  and  powers.  By  some  it  has  been  de- 
scribed as  an  effect,  produced  by  the  action  of  certain  im- 
pelling causes,  and  to  b^  nothing  but  z  forced  state  of  ex- 
istence— the  result  of  organization.  By  others  it  has  been 
called  a  cause,  itself  controuling  organization.  The  reader 
will  at  once  perceive  how  perplexed  and  intricate  is  the 
theme  of  this  chapter.  It  is  requisite,  however,  that  we 
attempt  to  unravel  it. 

We  perceive  a  series  of  phenomena  having  a  constant 
relation  to  each  otlier,  and  succeeding  each  other  in  a  con- 
stant and  uniform  order:  as,  for  example,  in  the  animal 
frame,  we  discover  the  various  processes  of  respiration, 
circulation,  nutrition,  secretion,  digestion,  growth,  &c. 
We  give  the  name  of  life  to  these  phenomena,  and  freely 
admit  that  there  is  an  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the 
great  author  of  life,  in  their  production,  which  we  never 
can  comprehend.  It  "is  in  God  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being.'* 

Some,  indeed,  have  endeavored  to  solve  the  phenomena 
of  life,  and  the  theory  of  elective  affinities  among  the 
molecules  or  elementary  parts  of  living  bodies,  has  been 
supposed  satisfactory.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  vital phe- 
nomena,  and  the  chemical  affinities,  are  direct  antagonists. 
We  perceive  the  fair  and  beauteous  form  of  lovely  woman. 
What  graceful  movements!  What  generous  warmth!  What 
delicate  organization!  What  exquisite  sensibilities!  All 
combine  to  constitute  a  most  fascinating  form.  The  cheeks 
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are  crimsoned  with  a  ruby  blush.  The  eyes  are  brilliant 
with-  the  fires  of  genius,  or  sparkle  with  the  animation  of 
delight,  or  dazzle  with  the  lustre  of  thought,  or  shed  the 
mild  rays  of  love.  The  countenance  beams  with  intelli- 
gence, or  glows  with  passion,  and  the  soft  tones  of  sympa* 
thizing  tendei^pBfMH  drop  in  mellifluous  accents  from  the 
rosy  lips;— can  these  be  the  mere  play  of  chemical  aflinities? 
They  spring  from  some  vastly  superior  cause.  For  let  but 
death  intervene; — in  an  instant  sense  and  motion  cease.  A 
clammy  coldness  takes  the  place  of  generous  warmth — 
beauty  gives  way  to  hideousness — the  eyes  lose  all  their 
lustre,  and,  with  a  frightful  glare,  shrink  into  their 
sockets->^the  mouth  stands  horribly  gaping,  and  emits  a 
foetid  odor — a  livid  hue  creeps  upon  the  crimson  cheeks, 
and  ruby  lips — ^the  flesh  becomes  blue,  then  green,  then 
black,  and  the  once  elegant  and  voluptuous  form  evaporates 
in  infectious  exhalations,  or  dissolves  into  a  putrid  sanies, 
and  leaves  but  a  handful  of  earth  and  dust  It  is  death 
which  jiwakens  the  elective  affinities,  and  they  rapidly  ac- 
complish the  disorganization^  dismemberment,  and  dissipa- 
tion of  the  whole  frame. 

"The  human  body,"  says  a  medical  writer/  ''maintains 
a  successful  warfare  with,  and  efiectually  resists  the  inces- 
sant and  combined  attack  of  all  the  forces  of  the  elements, 
often,  for  more  than  an  hundred  years,  and  then,  when  the 
divine  principle  does  at  length  retire  and  yield  up  its  for- 
tress, it  is  in  consequence  of  subjection  to  a  cause  widely 
different  from  that  of  being  expelled  by  the  triumphant 
power  of  its  assailants.  But  when  the  soul  has  once  fled, 
then,  indeed,  the  chemical  affinities  come  into  play,  and 
the  rapidity  of  their  devastation  is  terrible.  In  a  few  days 
all  traces  of  organization  are  destroyed,  and  in  a  few  years 
two  or  three  gaseous  substances  distributed  through  the  at- 

1  Dr.  Ward's  Introductory  lecture. 
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Biosphere,  aome  saline  solutions  as  widely  diffused  among 
the  waters  of  the  earth,  and  a  few  particles  of  earthy*  mat. 
ter,  are  all  that  remain  of  the  proud  fabric  of  man." 

The  theory  of  sensibility  and  contractility,  as  constitut- 
ing. Yitaljore^^r/ta^y  though  apparently  solving  many  more 
of  the  phenomena  of  life,  and  much  more  satisfactorily  than 
that  of  the  chemical  affinities,  will  be  found  also  to  fail  in 
some  important  respects.  What  are  called  vital  properties 
may  be  distinguished  into  voluntary  and  involuntary.  The 
involuntary  may  be  admitted  as  properties  of  matter,  but 
what  are  the  voluntary?  What  is  the  will  that  creates  the 
difference?  It  is  surely  something,  different  from  the  pro- 
perties themselves:  so  that  more  is  necessary  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  life,  than  merely  to  predicate 
sensibility  and  contractility  of  particular  modifications  of 
matter,  and  to  make  life  consist  in  them. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  notice  all  the  tlifferent  theories  of 
life.  Each  one  has  had  its  admirers  and  its  day,  but  has 
given  place  in  due  season  to  some  more  imposing  and 
successful  rival;  so  that,  at  this  hour,  notwithstanding^  all 
the  discoveries  that  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the- 
more  hidden  operations  of  nature,  the  subject  of  life  re- 
mains exceedingly  perplexed.  And  we  venture  to  assert 
it  will  never  be  entirely  extricated  from  this  perplexity. 
.  In  general,  theories  on  the  subject  have  been  partial,  eom- 
prehending  but  a  small  portion  of  the  innumerable  varie- 
ties of  life.  In  treating  of  such  a  general  subject,  it  will 
not  do  to  refer  its  origin  to  particular  causes  which  apply 
only  to  one,  or  at  most,  to  few  species. 

We  have  already  traced  the  origination  of  life  to  God 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  common  fountain  of  all  animated  be- 
ing— the  unit  of  this  interminable  aeries.  Not  presuming' 
to  search  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  nor  to  know  how  He  exerts^ 
His  energies,  we  are  content  to  remain  ignorant  of  life  in. 
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so  far  jis  H  is  connected  with  His  agency,  and  believe  that 
its  precise  nature  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  scrutiny 
and  cannot  ba  subjected  to  the  investigation  of  human  fa- 
culties. 

Yet  is  it  of  importance,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  to  have 
|>recise  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  not  be  liable  to  the  charge 
of  utter  and  absolute  ignorance.  Life  is  a  term  which  is  in 
every  one's  mouth,  and  a  thing,  of  which  every  one,  at  first, 
is  disposed  to  think  he  has  sufficient  knowledge:  but  when 
asked  to  define  it,  who  does  not  find  himself  greatly  at  a 
loss?  Some  definitions  are  too  limited— others  too  general. 
Some  describe  only  particular  modifications  of  it—- others 
generalize  too  much.  It  is  not  presumed  that,  on  a  subject 
where  so  much  time  and  thought  have  been  expended,  we 
^should  have  any  thing  new  to  communicate,  or  be  more 
successful  in  attempting  to  give  a  definition  of  life.  We 
feel  that  the  utmost  we  can  do  is  merely  to  approximate 
the  truths  We  hope  none  will  accase  us  of  vanity,  if  we 
venture  to  define  it,  and  say  that 

11.    LIFE  CONSISTS  IN  THE  REOULAa   SERIES   OF   RELA^ 

V 
TIVE  APPROPRIATE   CHAaACTERISTIC  ACTIONS  IN  AN  INDI^r 

TIDVAt  BKIKa. 

Motion  of  some  sort  is  essential  to  our  i  deaof  life.  Mere 
organization — understanding  by  this  term  the  regular  ar* 
raogement  of  the  particles  composing  any  body^  so  as  to 
give  it  its  specific  character— does  not  imply  life.  The 
whole  mineral  kingdom  is  subject  lo  certain  determinate 
rules,  accordi  ng  to  which,  the  particles  in  any  mineral  subi- 
9taiice  are  arranged  and  associated-^in  some  assuming  the 
form  of  cubes,  in  others  of  rhomboids,  in  others  that  of 
a  six-sided  prism  terminated  by  twelve  scalene  triangles^ 
imd  in  others  of  a  different  dodecahedron  with  pentagonal 
faces. 

None,  nor  all  of  the  innumerable  phenomena  of  erys^ 
•^Uization,  preaappose  or  duiggest  Ihe  idea  mf  life-    Tbe 
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particles  that  compose  minerals  are  at  rest,  maintaining, 
except  when  subjected  to  external  violence  their  relative 
positions.  Whatever  motion  among  them  is  excited  by 
solvents  or  in  the  crystallizing  process.  Is  referred  to  the 
play  of  chemical  affinities,  without  the  idea  of  vivification; 
so  that  all  motion  does  not  imply  life. 

Neither  does  that  motion  which  is  simply  appropriate  to  a 
body  convey  this  idea.  The  whole  planetary  system  is  kept 
in  perpetual  motion,  exhibiting  to  the  eye  of  the  astronomer 
the  amazing  phenomena  of  gravitation,  but  life  is  not  predi« 
cable  o(  these  motions. 

Even  what  may  be  termed  the  actions  of  bodies,  do  not 
always  imply  the  existence  of  life.  One  object  acts  upon 
another,  and  produces  certain  motions,  and  this  act|pn,- 
with  its  corresponding  motions,  is  as  various  as  the  differ^ 
ent  species  of  attraction  whose  phenomena  arrest  the  eye 
of  the  natural  philosopher.  The  asceat  of  water  by  capiK 
lary  attraction,  the  motions  of  the  magnetic  peedle,  the 
electrical  excitement.  &c^,do  not  not  convey  the  idea  of 
life. 

The  motions  of  which  we^predijsate  life,  are  confined  to 
bodies  of  peculiar  structure,  those  only  which,  a^trictly 
ipeaking,  possess  organisation .  By  organization  here  we 
^understand  the  combinatiaip  and  union  of  solid  and  fluid 
"matter  in  a  state  of  p^rp^tual  action,  tending  to  the  pre- 
serving of  an  individual  being,  and  its  reproduction.  In 
the  primary  and  more  popular  sense  of  the  term,  organisa-. 
tion,  it  is  synonymous  nearly  wit^  that  of  arrangement, 
conveying  the  idea  of  some  juxta-position  of  the  parta  oft 
body  as  visible  to  the  eye,  and  depending  simply  upon  the 
mechanical  structure* of  its  particles.  In  anbther  and  higher 
lens^  it  denotes  a  system  composed  of  parts,  poasessing 
appropriate  powers  and  functions  essential,  or  at  least'con^ 
ducive  to  the  existence*  and  preservation  of  the  whole. 
These  different  parts,  are  called  organs,  each  having  its 
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specific  mode  of  action,  but  all  combining  to  resist  external 
yiolence,  and  promote  the  well-being,  and  perpetuate  the 
existence,  of  the  individual  being  or  systeni.  uniting 
them.  It  is  of  these  series  of  varied  and  relative  actions 
that  we  predicate  life. 

Whether  organic   action,   or   the  actions*' appropriate 

in  an  organized  being,  be  life  itself,  or  the  result  of  life,  is 

.s  question  that  has  agitated  and  divided  physiological  in* 

(|uirers«    It  is  of  some  moment,  in  order  to  understand  and 

ascertain  the  correctness  of  our  definition  of  life,  that  we 

«honld  4etermine  whether  it  is  the  result  of  organization, 

or  a  principle  having  a  primary  and  controling  influence 

on  organization  itself,  or  the  totality  of  that  series  of  ac- 

•  tioQsor  motions  observable  in  an  organized  body.     This 

differs  from  the  inquiry  whether  lif^  is  dependent  on  or 

connected  with  organization.     We  can  conceive  of  organi- 

■ 

tufion  and  life  being  so  connected,^  that  the  destruction  of 
the  one  must  secure  that  of  the  other,  and  the  one  cannot 
exist  without  the  othor,  and  yet  of  their  being  entirely  dis- 
tinct But  while  we  distinguish  carefully  between  them, 
we  cannot  be  legitimately  accused  with  maintaining  that 
life  is  itself  an  essence  involved  in  organization.  . 

If  life  be  not  identical  with  organization,  it  must  be  either 
t  property  J  cr  ^  statCf  or  a  prineiple,  or  a  series  of  actions 
and'tnotions.  It  is  not  a  property  of  organization,  for 
it  will  be  admitted  that  death  eventuates  where  organiza- 
tion is  yet  perfect.  Perhaps  it  is  preferred,  to  represent 
life  under  the  idea  of  a  state^  and  to  describe  it  as  that 
state  of  an  organized  body,  in  which  there  is  eventuating 
a  process  of  characteristic  actions.  We  must  confess  that 
we  are  less  inclined  to  object  against  this  view  of  its  nature 
than  the  former ;  but  still  we  deem  it  objectionable,  because 
however  it  might  do  in  common  parlance,  it  is  not  phi-^ 
losophically  correct  to  call  it  a  state,  when  it  is  more 
properly  that  which  characterizes  the  state  or  condition. 
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If  it  be  said  that  it  is  a  principle^  we  must  inquire  what 
is  meant  by  the  term  in  this  connection.    We  use  the  ex- 
pression*  commonly ,  to  denote  something  which,  has  a 
determining  or  regulating  influence  on  action.     This  is  its 
meaning  in  morals,  and  thus  we  speak  of  faith,  hope,  and 
love  as  principles  of  human  action,  which,  though  a  vague 
phrase  is  well  enough  understood  to  denote  the  determining 
or  regulating  influence  on  human  conduct  eicerted  by  a  belief 
of  testimony,  an  expectation  of  goody  or  an  approbation  of 
exeellence — all  of  them  feelings,  which  incite  the  voluntary 
being  to  action.     Wc  should  not  therefore  make  any  ver7 
serious  objections  to  the  use  of  the  phrase  '<a  principle  of 
life,''  in  this  general  moral  sense.     But  when  we  speak  of 
animal  life,   and   use   the  term  principle  in  relation  to 
it,  as  designating  something  which  has  a  determining  or 
regulating  influence  on  the  actions  of  the  animal,  oris  their 
original,  if  we  mean  any  thing  very  precisely  and  do  not 
speak  altogether  in  a  vague  sense,  we  must  mean  to  desig- 
nate some  essence^  some  real  substafiee  which  has  power' 
to  originate  action,  or  is  their  appropriate  cause.     For  the 
existence  of  such  a  substance  or  essence  some  have  zealously 
contended,  while  others  have  as  zealously  denied  it 

The  arguments  in  support  of  the  idea,  that  life  is  an  es- 
sence or  substance  do  not  appear  conclusive.  They  are 
generally  drawn  from  our  ignorance,  or  from  analogy,  or 
from  scriptural  expressions.  An  example  of  each  may  suf- 
lice.  Dr»  Copland  remarks,  ^Hve  are  not  contending  for 
the  existence  of  a  principle  which  is  material  according 
to  the  received  notions  repecting  tnatter.^^  This  is  un« 
questionably  taking  refuge  in  ignorance. 

The  argument  from  analogy  is  little  better.  <<If  we  are 
not  furnished  with  powers  adequate  to  the  detection  of  life 
in  its  essential  form,  does  it  therefore  follow  there  is  do 
such  thing?  It  would  be  just  as  eorcect  for  the  Mind  ma  n 
to  deny  thf»  cxkt^^nce  and  matetiality  of  lif^t,  because  Ae 
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hid  no  delicately  formed  organ  ef  vision  by  which  to  dhi* 
cern  it,  as  it  is  to  conclude  that  life  is  not  an  essence,  be- 
cause we  have  no  sense  so  delicately  formed  as  to  discern 
this  more  sublimated  form  of  matter/'  Yet  does  not  this 
prove  that  there  is  such  an  essence  or  substanoe  as  is  con- 
tended for  by  some  who  denominate  life  ^principle* 

Nor  does  the  language  of  scripture  when  fairly  interpre- 
tedy   afford  more  in  support  of  it     It  is  true  that  Ood 
prohibited  the  use  of  blood  for  food,  assigning  as  a  reason 
that  '<in  the  blood  is  the  life  thereof/'  which  circumstance 
has  been  supposed  conclusive  as  it  regards  the  fact  of  life's 
being  an  essence.     We  can  understand  the  declaration  in 
these  words,  and  the  design  of  God  in  making  it,  without 
resorting  to  the  supposition,  that  life  is  a  principle  per 
Hy  or  essence.     The  words  of  God  are,  ^^Bdt  flesh  with 
the  life  thereof,  [which  is]  the  blood  thereof  shall  ye  liot 
eat"*    The  words,  **which  w,"  in  brackets,  are  supplied 
by  the  teanslators,  and  the  construction  of  the  original 
wonld  seem  to  exhibit  the  injunction  as  prohibiting  men 
from  cruelty,  in  taking  apiece  of  flesh  from  a  living  animal 
for  food.   But  if  thi?  interpretation  be  rejected,  neither  th^ 
declaration  in  this  verse,  nor  in  the  parallel  one  in  Leviti- 
cus, will  sanction  the  idea  that  the  blood  involtfes  any 
e$9ence  which  is  life  per  se.    Indeed  the  letter  passage 
favors  the  idea  forwhreh  we  contend.  ^^Tbe  life  of  flesh  is 
in  its  blood,"'  is  an  assertion  equivalent  with  this,  that  the 
blood  of  an  animal  is  the  basis  and  nourishment  or  sup- 
port of  its  life,  which  is  physiologically  true.  The  author!* 
tyand  name  of  Dr.  Hunter,  and  his  theory  on  the  subject 
of  the  blood  having  life  in  itself,  do  not  shake  our  confi* 
denize  in  the  plain  common-sense  interpretation  of   the 
words  of  scripture.     We  subjoin  a  note  which  we  must 
take  the  liberty  of  saying  is  a  fair  specimen  of  that  sort  of 
obscurity  which  invariably  attaches  to  their  speculations, 

1  Ck%.lx.  4.  2  Lev.xvi!.  11- 
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who  make  life  to  consist  in  an  essence  or  principle  anterior 
to  and  irrespective  of  those  actions  and  motions  appropriate 
to  the  being  in  which  they  are  found.  ^ 

When  Paul  speaks  of  man  as  compounded  of  ^^body,  soul 
(or  life)  and  spirit/'*  we  can  very  well  understand  his  ex- 
pressions without  supposing  that  he  meant  to  teach  us,  that 
life  is  an  essence,  and  exists  in  man  distinct  from  those  ac- 
tions and  motions  which  are  appropriate  to  the  great  de^ 
sign  of  God  in  his  construction.  Universally,  mankind 
instinctively  conceive  the  id^a  of  death,  and  that  imme* 
diately  when  absolute  quiescence  takes  place  in  any  organi- 
cal  existence.  Syncope,  and  hybernation,  and  some  other 
affections  of  animal  existence,  may  cause  an  approximatioa. 
to  a  state  of  absolute  quiescence,  and  that  so  near  as  to  ren- 
der it  difficult,  by  mere  inspection,  to  ascertain  whether 
all  the  processes  or  motions  in  which  consists  the  life  of  the 
animal  have  absolutely  ceased  or  not,  but  physiological 
researches  have  proved  that  they  do  not.  Paul,  whatever 
may  be  said  about  his  Grecian  philosophy,  appropriately 
distinguishes  between  the  ^^^otfy,"  or  the  bone  and  mem- 
brane which  form  as  it  were  the  vegetable  basis  of  o«r 
being,  the  f*'^souP^J  or  life,  all  that  relates  to  spontaneous 
motion  or  sensation,  which  is  properly  our  animal  exist- 
ence, and  the  *  ^spirit  ^^^  the  deathless  soul,  which  is  the 
intelligent  percipient  nature  superadded.  There  is  nothing 

1  «*Whcn  all  the  circumstances  ^attending  this  fluid,"  says  tf^.  Hunter, 
'<are  fully  considered,  the  idea  that  it  has  life  wi^n  itself  may  not  appear 
so  difficult  to  comprehend;  and,  indeed,  when  once  considered,  I  do  not  see 
how  it  is  possible  we  should  think  it  to  be  otherwise;  when  we  consider, 
that  every  part  is  formed  from  the  blood,  that  we  grow  out  of  it,  and  if  it 
has  not  life  previous  to  this  operation,  it  must  tlien  acquire  it  in  the  act  of 
forming;  for  we  all  give  our  assent  to  the  existence  of  life  in  the  parts  when 
once  foraicd.  Our  ideas  of  life  have  been  so  much  connected  with  oiganic 
bodies,  and  principally  those  endowed  with  visible  action,  that  it  requires  a 
new  bent  to  the  mind,  to  make  it  conceive  that  these  drcumstatices  are  not 
inseparable. — Hunter  on  the  Blood,  part  I,  e,  6,  p.  5Q. 

2  1  Thes.  v.  23. 
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in  the  phrasedogy  of  scripture  to  fianction  the  idea,  that 
life  is  a  principle  of  itself,  if  the  phrase  is  to  be  literally  ' 
understood,  and  is  not  metaphorieally  used.  God  is  said 
to  have  life  in  Himself,  yet  we  cannot  think  there  is  in 
Him  a  vital  principle  distinguishable  from  His  own  holy 
volitions  and  actions,  nor  can  we  admit  it,  ki  reference  to 
the  human  soul,  and  wese6  no  reason  why  we  most  believe 
it  to  be  a  substance  or  essence  in  the  human  body  distin- 
guishable from  the  actions  that  are  appropriate  in  it.  The 
Stahlian  doctrine,  which  makes  the  rational  soul  the  vital  ^ 
principle  in  the  human  body,  renders  the  language  of  scrip- 
ture unmeaning  and  tautological*  as  well  as  introduces  con- 
fusion into  the  whole  subject  of  vitality. 

We  are  therefore  compelled  to  adopt  the  last  supposition 
which  indeed  is  most  accordant  with  the  common-sense, 
and  the  ordinary  parlance,  of  men,  that  life  consists  in  a  se- 
ries of  actions  and  motions,  appropriate  to  the  design  of 
the  Creator  in  the  formation  of  the  individual  being  in 
which  they  are  found.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  apply 
the  definition,  in  any  minute  details,  in  order  to  ascertain 
its  truth.  But  we  would  simply  inquire,  when  we  say  a 
tree  has  died,  in  .what  consisted  its  death?  Not  in  the 
destruction  of  the  essential  substance  of  the  tree,  nor  in  the 
absence  of  all  motion  whatever  in  it,  for  there  takes  place 
the  process  of  putrefaction  or  decay;  but  simply,  that  there 
IS  the  cessation  of  the  circulating  and  assimilating  processes 
necessary  for  the  sustenance  and  growth  of  the  trefe.  Does 
not  its  life  then  consist  in  that  series  of  relative  actions  and 
motions  appropriate  to  the  design  of  the  Creator  in  making 
it?  In  what,  we  would  inquire,  consists  animal  death? 
It  is  not  in  the  destruction  of  the  essence  of  the  animal 
frame,  nor  in  the  cessation  of  all  action  and  motion,  for 
the  process  of  decomposition  is  carried  on  in  it.  But  the 
sensations  and  spontaneous  motions  appropriate  to  the  de- 

16 
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sign  of  the  Creator  in  the  formation  ot  the  animal,  have 
ceased.  And  hence  our  idea  of  its  life  is  easily  inferred. 

As  to  the  life  of  the  intellectual  man — ^the  life  of  the 
thinking  and  percipient  spirit,  die  reader  will  have  discoy* 
ered  that  we  understand  it  to  consist  in  those  actions  ap- 
propriate to  the  design  ofthe  Creator  in  its  original  consti- 
tution. We  reserve  for  another  place  the  illustration  and 
confirmation  of  this  view  of  its  nature. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  SPIRITS 

AGEircir. 


'Whether  tiie  Spirit's  agency  in  the  production  of  life  is  immediate  and  con- 
tinuous, or  consists  in  the  establishment  of  certain  laws — Gen.  ii.  1,  2: 
PsdUm  ^ii.  ."^l.^The  creating  and  preserving  agency  of  God  not  identi- 
cal—Quotation  from  Boston— Fake  assumption— -Human  language  inca- 
;}nble  of  representing  the  precise  character  of  the  divine  agency — 
Examples  in  illustration  taken  from  the  laws  of  nature — Re-productioa 
attributable  to  the  Spirit's  agency  rather  than  to  fixed  laws— the  infidel 
objection  against  particular  providence— Common  sense  of  more  value 
in  understanding  this  subject  than  atheistical  philosophy— The  false  as- 
sumption of  the  objection-^Testimonies  from  scripture — ^Uses  to  be  made 
«f  the  great  truth  confirmed  in  this  chapter— To  beware  of  impertinently 
prying  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Spirifs  agency — ^To  leam  how  rich  a  zest 
it  gives  to  the  providence  of  God — How  it  illustrates  the  fact  of  elec- 
tion— ^And  reminds  as  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  &c. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  admitted,  by  some  of  our  readers, 
that  life  flows  from  the  I^oly  Spirit's  agency,  while  it  is 
affirmed  that  His  agency  is  not  immediate;  but  only  ex- 
erted in  the  establishment  of  certain  laws  according  to 
which  it  is  preserved  and  propagated.  This  starts  a  ques- 
tion which  has  been  ably  handled  by  metaphysical  writers* 
Whether  conservation  be  a  continual  creation,  was  the  form 
in  which  the  question  was  once  stated,  it  being  oontendedy 
<on  the  one  hand,  that  the  same  agency  of  God  which 
-eriginslljf  produced  the  material  universe  is  necessary 
tverjf  moment  for  its  preservation,  so  that  if  for  one  in- 
stant it  should  be  withheld,  the  whole  creation  must  relapse 
into  its  primitive  non-entity  ;—while|  on  the  other  hand. 
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this  was  denied,  by  those  who  seemed  to  think  that  Grod, 
when  he  originally  created  matter,  endowed  it  with  cer* 
tain  properties  or  powers  which  enabled  it  to  preserve  it- 
self. We  can  see  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  one  or 
the  other  must  necessarily  be  the  fact. 

The  sacred  scriptures  certainly  represent  God  as  having 
ceased  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  day  to  exert  his  creative 
power.  '^Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished 
and  ail  the  host  of  them.  And  on  the  seventh  day  God 
ended  his  work  which  he  had  made.'^^  And  the  Psalmist 
says,  ^^  Of  old  hast  thou  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth.  ''^ 
The  great  reason  or  recommendation  of  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath,  is  represented  to  consist  in  the  divine  exam- 
ple in  the  work  of  creation — God  operating  -six  days  and 
then  ceasing  to  operate,  or  resting,  on  the  seventh.  We 
certainly,  from  these  facts,  must  conclude  that  the  agency 
of  God  in  creating,  during  those  sit  days,  was  different 
from  that  which  he  exerted  on  the  seventh.  Yet,  it  is 
most  true  that  God  has  an  agency,  in  preserving  and  sup- 
porting all  things  which  He  has  made.  It  does  not  how- 
ever follow  that  the  agency  is  of  the  ^ame  character*  It  is 
the  agency  of  the  same  Being,  we  admit,  but  differently 
exerted ;  for  we  do  not  concede,  that  the  agency  of  God 
can  only  be  exerted  in  positive  creative  acts,  which  we 
must  believe  if  we  identify  creation  and  conservation. 

In  one  of  the  posthumous  works  of  that  excellent  di* 
vine,  Mr.  Thos.  Boston,  he  has  undertaken  to  shew  that 
these  things  are  the  same,  and  by  the  following  mode  of 
reasoning:  '^  There  is  no  necessary  connection  betwixt  the 
creature's  moments  of  duration:  ErgOy  &c..  It  follows  not 
because  I  am  this  moment,  therefore  I  shall  be  the  next, 
for  so  I  should  be  an  eternal  necessary  Being,  which  is 
proper  to  God."  But  although  we  admit  his  first  position 
it  does  not  follow  that  every  successive  act  of  God  in  siis* 

1.  Gen,  i^  1,  2.  2.  Psalms  cTi.  36. 
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(aining  my  being  is  a  creative  act  The  following  is  a  fair 
sample  of  metaphysical  sophistry:  ^^Nothing  can  give 
what  it  has  not,  we  have  not  our  being  next  moment: 
ErgOy  &e.  Exeeption  our  being  is  still  the  same  in  all 
moments.  Answer.  No  otherwise  than  the  water  of  Et« 
trick  is  the  same  it  was  this  morning.  Those  things  which 
may  be  separated  are  not  the  same;  but  my  being  in  the 
moment  A,  may  be  separated  from  my  being  in  the  moment 
C,  being  annihilated  in  B,  and  created  again  in  C.  Now 
th^^  is  the  same  reason  of  all.  My  being  this  moment  is 
necessary;  for  quiequid  est  quando  est,  necessario  est; 
my  being  next  moment  is  not  necessary,  for  I  may  foe  an- 
nihilated: trgOy  they  are  not  the  same. '^ 

The  whole  force  of  their  reasoning  who  maintain  that 
creation  and  preservation  are  the  same  specific  acts  of 
God,  is  derived  from  this  assumption,  that  every  positive 
act  of  Grod  is  the  same.  We  cheerfully  admit  that  the  up* 
holding  all  things  by  the  word  of  the  divine  power^  is  a 
series  of  positive  acts  on  the  part  of  God ;  but  does  it 
therefore  fallow  there  is  a  new  creation  springing  into 
being  every  successive  moment?  By  no  means.  For  can- 
not God  diversify  his  acts  and  agency  ?  Creation  is  the 
result  of  one  volition  on  the  part  of  God,  that  volition 
being  accompanied  with  an  exercise  of  his  power.  Pre- 
servation, at  any  moment,  is  the  result  of  another  volition^ 
it  being  accompanied  with  another  and  corresponjlent  efi> 
fort  of  the  divine  power.  If  it  seem  inconceivable  to  us, 
and  beneath  tiie  dignity  of  the  divine  Being,  to  suppose 
that  he  would  be  thus  indessantly  exercising  His  energies, 
we  must  remember,  that  human  language  cannot  express 
decorately  the  fact  in  this  case.  We  can  have  no  idea  of 
the  mode  of  the  divine  existence,  which  is  not  by  sue* 
cession^  but  an  eternal  now:  nor  of  the  mode  of  the 
divine  operation,  which  is,  and  most  be,  in  some  other 
•'^y  than  according  to  the  impulses  of  eontintted  distinct 
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momentary  volitions.  What  we  therefore  contend  for, 
20^  that  creating  and  sustaining  agency  od  the  part  of  God, 
are  different — the  former  being  indeed  instantaneous,  but 
the  latter  continuous,  and  both  exerted  in  some  mysterious 
way,  adapted  to  His  awn  mysterious  nature.  In  thus  af- 
firining  we  are  not  to  be  understood  as  making  mere  gratui* 
tous  assertions.  For  what,  we  ask,  are  the  laws  of  nature 
as  they  are  ordinarily  termed  ? 

We  talk,  of  gravitation,  of  various  species  of  attraction^ 
and  of  all  the  physical  laws  of  nature,  as  of  certain  prop- 
erties or  powers  inherent  in  different  modifications  of 
matter  themselves.  But  who  does  not  feel,  that  this  is 
not  satisfactory?  When  we  say  that  the  load-stone  attracts 
iron,  what  do  we  mean  ?  Do  we  mean  tkat  one  piece  of 
inert  matter  operates  spontaneously  on  another?  Or^ 
tbat  any  material  thing  can  have  an  influence,  and  effective 
operation,  beyond  itself — that  some  substanee  at  the  mag- 
netic pole  operates  on  the  needle,  which  oscillates  in  my 
theodolite,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles  removed  from 
it — that  it  can  be  in  two  different  places  at  the  a^me  time  ? 
Certainly  not.  Some  indeed,  may  attempt  to  explain 
the  influence  of  one  material  object  on  another,  and  va- 
rious have  been  the  theories  to.  account  for  the  magnetic^ 
electric,  and  galvanic,  fce.  energies  which  it  is  altogether 
unnecessary  to  cite  here;  but,  whether  the  laws  of  fluids 
tending  to  an  equilibrium  resolvable  into  gravitation,  or 
any  one  of  the  mechanical  powers,  be  made  the  meaos  of 
solving  the  phenomena,  we  must  pronounce  them  all  un- 
satisfactory. 

For,  suppose  that  all  the  different  modes  of  aetion  ob- 
servable among  material  substances  be  resolvable  into  grav- 
itation, still  we  wish  to  know  what  is  gravitation?  Why 
do  all  bodies  tend  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and 
mutually  towards  each  other,  according  to  their  respective 
densities  and  volumes  ?  How  does  the  sun.  at  such  an  im- 
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BieBse  distance,  operate  on  the  earth  to  hold  it  in  its  orbit? 
Who,  on  mere  physical  principles,  can  answer  these  ques* 
tions  satisfactorily  ?  To  say  that  it  is  the  property  of  one 
body,  ihtis  to  affect^  and  another  Mt<^  to  be  affeetedj  is 
saying  just  nothing.  To  say  that  God  originally  gave  it 
this  property,  and  that  it  still  possesses  it  by  virtue  of  his 
creative  power,  is  saying  no  more.  For  the  inquiry  is 
how  one  piece  of  matter,  destitute  of  spontaneity  and  in- 
telligence, can  operate  without  the  sphere  of  its  own  ex* 
istence? 

We  may  labour  and  theorise  forever,  but  shall  never  be 
able  to  solve  satisfactorily  the  phenomena  produced  by  the 
regular  action  of  what  are  termed  the  laws  of  nature,  if  v 
we  exclude  the  agency  of  God — ^the  prime  mover,  the  first 
cause,  the  supreme  intelligence,  the  only  independent 
Being.  It  may  do  in  the  structure  of  a  dramatic  poem  to 
observe  the  rule  of  the  poet, 

Nee  Deus  intersit  lusi  nodus 
Vindice  juilcx— 

— but  if  we  exclude  the  agency  of  God  in  the  support  of 
material  things  around  us  we  cannot  proceed  one  step,  till 
we  are  lost  in  utter  and  inextricable  perplexity.  Although 
we  may  not  be  able  to  understand  the  precise  mode  of  that 
agency  we  attribute  to  God,  yet  we  feel,  that  an  adequate 
cause  is  assigned,  in  the  fad  of  such  agency:  for  all  the 
effects  we  observe  to  be  transpiring  and  the  diversified  modes 
of -His  agency,  only  serve  to  give  us  a  more  exalted  idea 
of  his  power  and  resources.  To  say,  that  the  continuity 
of  that  agency  militates  against  the  dignity  of  His  charac- 
ter, is  altogether  a  mistake,  for  with  God  there  is  no  sue* 
cession.  <^One  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years, 
and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day,"  so  that,  inasmuch  as 
eternity  with  Bini  is  an  ever-present  now,  if  we  attribute 
to  him  at  any  one  period  of  our  existence,  any  particular 
agency,  we  need  not  fear,  that  we  shall  derogate  from  his 
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dignity^  if  we  believe  that  agency  to  be  continuous  through 
the  whole,  an(f  by  a  like  mode  of  reaaoniogy  of  all  other 
tbingfl. 

These  remarks  may  prepare  th^e  way  for  a  reply  to  the 
inquiry  from  which  we  have  digressed,  whether  the  Spirit's 
agency^  in  the  production  of  life,  consists  merely  in  an  ef- 
fort of  creative  power  at  the  commencement,  introdoeing 
all  the  different  forms  of  life,  which,  by  latos  then^  or- 
dained, should  have  power  to  propagate  themselves  in  all 
varieties;  or  whether,  there  is  still  and  continuously,  an 
agency  of  the  Spirit  for  the  preservation  and  support  of 
life.  The  laws  of  re  production  are  indeed  established,  and 
continual  developements  of  life  are  conducted  according 
to  them,  and  have  been  from  the  very  first  period  of  crea- 
tion. The  fishes,  the  reptiles,  the  feathered  tribe^  the  ani^ 
mals,  and  man,  were  all  created  in  the  full  vigour  and 
perfection  of  their  being,  not  in  an  embryo  state ;  and  tha 
trees  and  herbs,  &c.  were  all  planted  in  the  ground,  after 
they  had  been  created,  with  the  seed  already  formed,  the 
germ  of  future  growths  distinctly  .organized  and  ready  to 
commence  the  evolutions  of  life  in  a  new  individual.^ 

But  it  does  by  no  means  follow  from  these  admissions, 
Ihat  the  Spirit^s  agency  ceased  on  the  establishment  of  the 
laws  of  re-production.  The  whole  developing  process 
is  under  His  immediate  care.  For,  as  what  are  called 
the  laws  of  nature,  are  but  modes  of  the  divine  agen- 
cy—different  indeed  from  the  creative  energy,  but  as 
real ;  so  the  laws  of  re-production  are  but  modes  of  the 
Spirit's  agency — different  indeed  from  that  originally 
exerted  in  the  formatfon  of  the  first  living  creatures,  but 
not  the  less  real.  In  the  one  instance,  the  agency  is 
direct,  and  the .  effect  produced  without  the  interveo* 
tion  of  means — in  the  other  through  the  instrumentality 

1.  Gen.  H.  5. 
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of  what  are  termed  second  causes.     These  causes  derive 
all  their  eflSciency  from  the  divine  agency. 

III.  ThB  developing  FROCESSy  HOWEVER  PTTRStrEDi 
IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OP  NEW  LIVING  BEINGS,  OWES  ALL  ITS 
EFFICACY    TO   THE    SPIRIT's    AGENCY.       He    preSldcS   OVCF 

this  immense  and  interesting  department  of  the  Creator's 
works.  ''He  giveth  to  all  life  and  breath  and  all  things." 
That  there  is  some  divine  care  extended  to  the  works 
of  the  Creator's  hands,  must  be  admitted  by  all  who  ac- 
knowledge the  truth  of  the  sacred  scriptures.  Yet  are 
there  not  a  few,  who  profess  to  believe,  that  the  provi- 
dence of  Cod  must  be  administered  only  by  general  laws; 
for  to  suppose  that  his  care  extended  to  the  minute  crea* 
tures^and  every  individual  form  of  life^and  living  substance^ 
they  think  would  derogate  from  his  dignity.  They  can  con- 
coive  of  God's  providence  extending  to  systems,  or  of  its 
being  concerned  in  great  signal  revolutions  in  the  afiairs 
of  men,  but  as  to  any  thing  further  they  are  increduloua, 

"  The  first  Almighty  cAuse 
**  Acts  tK>t  by  pu^al  but  by  general  laws.'* 

But  these  are  vain  and  ignorant  objections*  They  are 
founded  alike  in  ignorance  of  Grod  and  of  his  work.  The 
infidel  admits  the  providence  of  God  in  general,  that  is, 
it  may  extend  to  systems,  and  by  generaf  laws.  But  what 
are  systems  ?  What  too  is  here  meant  by  general  and  tn- 
iitidual?  Is  there  any  being  which  is  not  a  system  with 
respect  to  some  others?  Man  unites  in  himself  severaL 
One  system  of  living  beings  is  involved  in  another.  Thd 
whole  creation  teems  with  life,  and  where  to  begin,  or 
where  to  end,  in  our  researches,  we  know  not  In  fact 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  magnitude  save  in  God* 
All  greatness,  of  which  we  have  knowledge,  is  relative. 
We  estimate  the  magnitude  of  one  object  by  comparing  it 
with  another.  And  shall  we  adapt  a  standard  of  our  own, 
u>d  extend  or  restrict  the  agency  of  God  according  to  our 
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deeisions  as  to  what  is  great  or  small?  There  is  a  world 
in  the  worm  on  which  we  tread,  and  yet  our  earth,  the 
tun  and  planetary,  worlds,  are  but  a  point  compared 
with 

Orb  above  orb  fwcendiny  without  end  f 
Circle  in  circle  without  end  enclosed  I 

The  eye  of  the  astronomer  peers  through  immeasurable 
and  uncomprehended  space,  and  losing  sight  of  earth,  and 
its  associate  worlds^  he  ezclatms  in  utter  overwhelming, 
amazement, 

What  extentf    What  swarms 
Of  worrds»  that  laugh  at  earth!  Immensely  great! 
Immensely  ^stant  from  each  other^i  spheres. 
What  then  the  wond'rous  space  through  which  they  roll? 
At  once  it  quite  ingulphs  all  human  thought: 
Tis  con^rehension's  absolute  defeat. 

IT  then  tiie  agency  of  God  extends  to  systems  only^ 
where  shall  it  begin  7  And  where  shall  it  end  ?  But  how 
ahall  the  whole  system  be  preserved,  if  the  different  parts 
are  neglected  ?  The  truth  is  the  objection  is  altogether  a 
rash  one,  and  if  it  be  carried  out,  and  the  principle  be  fully 
admitte^,  that  individual  beings  are  too  low  for  God  to 
notice,  we  must  land  in  Atheism.  For  if  it  be  beneath 
Him  to  preserve  it  is  equally  beneath  Him  to  create.  Let 
tiie  objector  who  perhaps  ia  not  prepared  to  run  with  his 
objection  to  this  extent,  but  who  scoffs  at  the  idea  of  God's- 
oare  over  the  individual  parts  of  his  creation,  tell  ua  why 
He  made  a  flea  or  even  a  philosopher.  The  whole  force 
of  the  objection  lies  in  this  absurd  assumption^  that  small 
things  have  a  power  to  preserve  themselves,  and  need  na 
particular  care  and  agsnay  of  God,,  but  that  great  thinga 
lUiva  not. 

It  is  rather  aingular  that  human  prideshould  have  be- 
*drayed  itself  ao  completely !  The  real  secret,  however,  of 
all  this  opposition  to  God's  intimate  concern  with  the 
tiungs  of  thia  world,  is  not,  that  these  men  have  in  reality 
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any  greater  reverence  for  the  Divine  Being,  nor  that  they 
are  more  jealous  of  his  honour  than  others,  nor  that  they 
do  design  to  etalt  his  character  and  excellence*  Far  from  it; 
but  because  they  do  not  ^'  like  to  retain  God  in  their  know- 
ledge. *^*-  It  is  rather  an  unwelcome  and  painful  thought  that 
He  is  ever  and  every  where  present,  -^^  beholding  both  the 
evil  and  the  good."    Therefore  they  endeavour  to  impose 
on  their  own  consciences,  and  persuade  themselves,  with 
the  old   Epicureans,  that  He  has  withdrawn  from  the 
earth,  and  left,   with  all  his  creatures,  what  is  called  a 
plastic  nature^  to  regulate  and  preserve  tfaem.     Thus,  for 
ease  of  mind  they  take  refuge  in  practical  Atheism,  and 
dignify  it  with  the  name  of  philosophy.     ^^  The  fool  hath 
said  in  bis  heart  there  ia  no  God."^     ^How  doth  God 
know,  and  is  there  knowledge  with  the  Most  High.''' 
The  Psalmist  will  he  found  right,  for  whatever  aystem 
men  have  devised,  let  them  call  it  philosophy,  or  science, 
«or  rationalism,  or  what  they  choose,  if  they  exclude  the 
immediate  cognizance,  and  care  of  God,  from  the  affairs 
of  this  world,   and  deny   any  concurring   co-operative 
ag^oy  on. His  part,  giving  efficiency  to  second  causes^ 
it  will  be  found  on  a  candid  and  careful  examination  to 
be  mere  folly.     Common  sense  will  discover  absurdity 
marked  and  glaring,  where  the  jaundiced  eye  of  the  Ath^ia* 
tical  philosopher  cannot  detect  it.  . 

The  idea  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  the  mind  of  these 
infidel  philosophers,  that  there  can  beany  particular  provi- 
deoce,  on  the  part  of  God,  without  a  miracle  or  departing 
irom  the  general  laws  of  nature. 

ShftU  burning  iCtna,  if  a  sage  requirea^ 

Forget  to  thunder,  and  recall  her  fires? 

On  air  or  sea  new  motions  be  imprest. 

Oh  blameless  Bethel!  to  relieve  thy  breast? 

When  the  torn  mountain  tremblea  from  <m  high, 

Shan  gravitation  cease  if  you  go  by? 

1  ^om.  i.  2&  2.  Psalm  xif.  1.  3.  Psabn  hziii*  U. 
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Thus  ignorantly  asks  the  unbeliever!  But  let  tis  ask — 
cannot  God,  previously,  direct  that  the  sage  shall  not  re** 
quire,norbeendat:gered  by  Etna's  fires?  Shall  not  his  steps 
be  so  directed,  as  not  to  passby  the  trembling  mountain?  The 
objection  seems  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  a  particular 
providence  is  a  providence  in  emergencies  which  may 
require  the  control  or  suspension  of  some  established  law. 
But  there  are  no  emergencies  with  providence.  '^He  work* 
eth  all  tbing9  after  the  counsel  of  His  own  will."^  ^<The 
steps  of  a  good  man  are  all  ordered  of  the  Lord."'  '^The 
Lord  knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteous;  but  the  way  of 
the  ungodly  shall  perish."'  What  men 'may  purpose  in 
evil,  God  oft  times  means  for  good,  as  Joseph  saiil  to  his 
brethren,  <^But  as  for  you  ye  thought  evil  against  me,  but 
God  meant  it  unto  good,  to  bring  to  pass  as  it  is  this  day  to 
save  much  people  alive.  "^ 

The  whole  language  of  scripture  Reaches  a  steady  and 
efficient  care  and  agency,  on  the  part  of  God,  in  the  preser» 
vation  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants.  ^'Upholding  all 
things  by  the  word  of  His  power.'"  ^^By  Him  all  things 
consist"^  ^^Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing, and 
one  of  them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground  without  your 
Father."^  '*In  Him  we  live,  move  and  have  our  being."* 
These  may  suffice,  and  they  are  so  plain  as  to  need  no 
comment  The  agency  of  God,  and  that  continuously^ 
in  the  support  of  ail  things,  is  a  fact  most  dearly  asserted 
in  the  sacred  scriptures. 

To  God,  in  the  person  of  the  Spirit,  we  have  already  seen 
belongsthewholedepartmentof  life,  and  it  is  therefore  to  His 
continuous  agency,  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  preservation 
of  the  vital  functions  and  energies  of  all  that  lives.  It  was 
to  this  Spirit's  agency  that  the  Psalmist  attributed  his  con* 

1  Eph.  i.  11.  2  Psalm,  zxxvii.  23.  3  Pnlm,  i.  6 

4  Gen.  1.  20.  5  Heb.  i.  3.  6  CoL  i.  17. 

7  Mat  X.  29.  8  Act9,  xvii.  28. 
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tinuous  growth  in  his  mother's  womb^i  and  all  his  subsequent 

existence.      And  it  is  directly  in  reference  to  this  efficient 

ever  operative  agency  that  he  speaks  when  he  exclaims 

"Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit?    Or  whither  shall  I 

flee  from  thy  presence?   If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven^  thou 

art  there.   If  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold  thou  art  there. 

If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  utmost 

parts  of  the  sea;  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and 

thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me.  "^  Let  us  then  cease   from 

useless  inquiry.     "Our  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.''^ 

We  need  never  expect  to  unravel   the  mysteries  of  His 

agency  in  its  production  or  perpetuation,  nor  to  understand 

its  nature.  How  he  operates  and  excites  the  different  parts 

and  faculties  of  our  being,  and  preserves  them  in  appro* 

priate  action  it  were  folly  for  us  to  inquire.    That  His 

agency  however  is  direetly  and  continuously  exerted  in 

relation  to  those  characteristic  actions  which  constitute  the 

phenomena  of  life,  is  a  truth  plainly  taught  in  the  word  of 

God.     There   is  nothing  to   sanction  the  idea,  that   his 

agency  consists  merely  in  ordaining  the  laws,  which  are  to 

regulate  those  actions,  or  in  creating  an  essence  or  prinei-^ 

pk  per  se,  which   is  the  immediate  cause  of  the.pbe-* 

Qomena. 

Here  for  a  moment  let  us  pause,.  We  feel  as  if  we  owed 
the  reader  some  apology  for  the  train  of  remarks  into 
which  we  have  fallen.  They  are  designed  to  prejiare  the 
way  for  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts 
developed  in  the  plan  of  redemption,  viz.,  tke  regenera- 
turn  of  a  sinner.  It  is  the  important  use  we  intend  to 
nake  of  them,  that  must  be  our  apology  for  attempting  to 
define  life,  and  illustrate  the  definition  of  it*  The  highest 
authority  has  required  us  to  ^'prove  all  things,"  and  al- 
though such  proof  be  not  the  reason  0f  our  faith,  yet  for 

1  PaOxn,  cxyxix.7— la  2  Col,  iii.  3, 
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full  eonfirmation  in  the  faith  of  an  essential  fact,  and  doc- 
trine, we  hare  allowed  ourselves  to  take  an  extensive  range 
in  our  investigation,  1>eing  thoroughly  persuaded  that  there 
will  be  nothing  tound,  in  the  kingdom  of  grace,  at  war  with 
the  great  and  fundamental  principles  established  in  the 
constitution  of  nature^  and  that  they  who  reject,  and  treat 
with  ribaldry  this  important  scriptural  tenet,  as  being  mys- 
terious or  absurd,  acta  most  un philosophical  part,  and  shew 
that  they  know  not  of  what  they  speak^  nor  whereof  they 
affirm. 

We  cannot,  however,  dismiss  the  topic  which  has  in  this 
chapter  engaged  our  attention  without  adverting  to  some 
salutary  uses  which  in  our  daily  walk  may  be  made  of  it. 
If  life,  in  all  its  varieties  be  the  effect  of  the  Spirit's  agency; 
then  let  us  beware  how  we  attempt^  with  rash  and  impious 
band,  to  draw  aside  the  veil  in  which  He  has  inwrapped  the 
mystery  of  His  operations.  It  has  sometimes  affected  us 
with  the  greatest  astonishment,  to  see  how  presumptuous 
and  self-confident  have  been  the  philosophic  inquirers  who 
have  looked  into  this  subject  They  have  discovered  a  few 
phenomena  of  life  merely,  and  ventured  to  proclaim,  that 
they  could  unravel  idl  its  mysteries.  If  observation  and 
experiment  were  conducted  with  a  view  to  ascertain  facts, 
it  would  be  well;  but  it,  when  one  or  two  circumstances  of 
life  are  discovered,  men  proudly  presume  that  they  under- 
stand the  whole  subject,  and  lose  sight  of  God  the  fountain 
of  all  life,  they  are  greatly  to  be  pitied.  Thus  to  hear  men 
talk  of  sensibility,  and  contractility,  and  irritability,  and 
other  phenomena  of  life,  may  both  interest  and  profit;  but  we 
lose  all  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  their  judgment,  when 
they  undertake  to  tell  us  thst  these  i kings  are  the  mere  effect 
qf  organization^  and  not  dependent  on  the  Spirit  of  God. 
They  assign  a  cause  totally  inadequate  to  account  for  the 
effect.  We  object  not  to  the  minutest,  and  most  curious 
scrutiny.     Let  us  push  our  investigations  as  far  as  possible; 
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bat  when  we  reach  the  boundaries  of  human  knovledge, 
where  the  wonder-working  God  inwraps  His  operaions  in 
the  mystery"  of  His  own  being,  let  as,  with  adoringminds 
fall  prostrate  at  His  feet»  and  acknowledge  his  infiinie  wis- 
dom and  almightiness. 

Let  us  also  learn  from  the  same  general  fact  of  the  birit^s 
intimate  agency  in  the  production  and  support  of  life  what 
a  rich  zest  it  gives  to  the  providence  of  Grod.     Thipoor 
heathen  thought  that  God  had  withdrawn  from  etn  and 
left  things  here  to  direct  themselves,  or,  not  feelingiatit- 
lied  with  a  God  afar  off,  they  attributed  in  all  the  erava- 
gance  of  their  polytheism,  a  deity  to  every  thing  tha\ives 
and  moves*     But  thanks  be  to  God  for  the  revelatics  of 
His  word — ^while  we  adore  Him,  as  in  heaven  the^ne 
Infinite  Supreme,  we  can  recognize  His  presence  oi^be 
earth,  and  trace  the  operations  of  His  Sj>irit  in  oursetv^ 
and  in  every  living  thing  around  us.     No  dread  fatality,  i 
nnmeaning  chance,  no  absent  God  affect  us  with  disma} 
We  see  the  directing  and  sustaining  hand  of  God— -of  ou 
covenant  God,  in  all  that  we  suffer  or  enjoy,  and  can  dis- 
miss all  fears,  and  painful  anxieties  and  dread  forebodings, 
from  our  minds,  being  assured  that  He  knows  our  way,  and 
directs  our  steps,  so  that  with  pacifying  confidence  we  can 
appeal  directly  to  Himself,  ^^Thou  wilt  guide  (us)  with  thy 
counsel,  and  aOerward  receive  (us)  to  thy  glory. ''^ 

We  may  also  notice  how  this  general  fact  of  the  Spirit's 
agency  in  the  production  of  life  serves  to  illustrate  a  doctrine 
80  very  obnoxious  to  many,  so  little  understood  by  those  who 
oppose  it,  but  so  unequivocally  taught  in  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures, viz.,  the  doctrine  of  election.  We  use  this  terxA 
because  it  is  the  technicality  employed  in  the  scriptures, 
and  generally  by  those  who  advocate  or  oppose  it.  But 
we  are  not  tenacious  of  terms.  They  are  things,  or  facti 
for  which  we  contend.    Miserable  indeed  are  the  contests 

1  Psahn,  Izziii.  24. 
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which  agitate  the  world,  in  which  mere  abstractions  zrt 
the  ocasions  of  strife.  Infidel  men  denounce  all  theologiv 
cal  colruversy  as  such,  and  many  speculative  and  scientific 
religioists  afford  them  too  much  pretext  for  it,  by  their 
'^dotig  about  questions  and  strifes  of  words  whereof  com- 
eth  evy,  strife,  railings,  evil  surmises,  perverse  dispu* 
tings  f  men  of  corrupt  minds,  and  destitute  of  the  truth.'" 
^.  Mer<  technicalities  should  be  abandoned  if  they  prove 
the  evasion  of  controversy,  but  the  truth  cannot  be  by 
thosehat  love  it.  He  cannot  certainly  be  accounted  a 
skilC  defender  of  the  truth,  who  finds  it  necessary  al^ 
I    wayto  make  use  of  the  technics  of  the  schools. 

I(t  be  fact  as  declared  by  the  best  authority,  even  that 

of  Qd  Himself,  we  must  not  only  be  bold  in  affirming  it^ 

hui  concerns  us  to  see  to  it«  that  it  has  its  appropriate  influx 

ere  on  our  character  and  conduct.  Now  by  election  in  the 

^red  scriptures,  is  meant  nothing  else. than  the  actual 

lection  of  a  certain  portion  of  men,  from  the  great  mass^ 

y  their  being  made  the  subjects  of  a  new  species  of  life^ 

'iz.,  spiritual  life,  and  which  is  not  possessed  by  thereat. 

(t  is  the  actual  exercise  and  display  of  Ood's  sovereignty 

in  making  believers  alive  from  the  dead,  or  quickening 

them  from  the  death  of  trespasses  and  sins,  in  which  they 

in  common  with  all  mankind  were  lying.     What  is  this 

but  God's  producing  new  life  in  individual  cases? 

Add  will  you  say  that  He  shall  not  exercise  His  sover- 
eignty in  this  matter?  Then  you  must  say  that  He  shall 
not  exercise  it  at  all  in  the  production  of  life  in  any  form, 
and  that  He  is  bound  to  confer  the  same  kind  of  life  in 
every  instance.  But  how  does  this  accord  with  the  fact? 
Is  not  the  sovereignty  of  God  remarkably  displayed  in  His 
production  of  life?  He  has  not  made  His  creatures  all  angels 
nor  all  animalcules,  all  men  nor  all  mules,  all  birds  nor  aH 
beasts,  all  insects  nor  all  fishes,  nor  all  of  the  different 

^  11  Tim.  >i.  4^  5. 
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orders  aad  classes  of  the  same  form,  appearance  or  species, 
and  mil  70U  say,  that  in  the  production  of  spiritual  life, 
which  is  bringing  the  powers  and  capacities  of  rebellious 
man  into  appropriate  action  and  enjoyment,  He  shall  not 
consult  His  awn  good  pleasure?     As  well  might  man 
upbraid,  and  find  fault  with  God,  that  he  was  not  made 
a  seraph,  or  a  toad  that  it  was  not  made  a  philosopher,  as 
that  thou,  oh>  ^'nner,  who  hast  no  right  to  any  thing  what- 
ever but  the  damnation  of  hell,  shouldest  upbraid  God  for 
having  made  thy  friend  or  neighbor  a  subject  of  spiritual 
life.    When  nothing  as  yet  had  been  created,  had  not  God 
a  right  to  produce  whatever  creatures  he  saw  fit?  Had  non* 
entity  a  claim,  if  we  may  use  such  expressions,  to  be  made 
into  any  particular  creature?  Much  less  has  the  sinner  any 
claim  on  God  for  spiritual  life.     The  whole  mass  of  men 
with  respect  to  this  life  are  precisely  in  the  condition  of 
noQ-entity  with  respect  to  being.     Their  situation  is  even 
worse,  if  we  may  so  speak,  for  if  by  wilful  rebellion,  they, 
act  altogether  inappropriate  to  the  design  of  the  creator  in 
their  original  formation.  He  certainly  can  be  under  no 
obligations  ao  to  influence  and  afiect  them,  as  to  bring  them 
to  those  actions  and  enjoyments  which  constitute  the  life 
of  one  in  favor  and  fellowship  with  God.     And  thus  the 
apostle  reasons  on  the  subject,  ^'0  man  who  art  thou  that 
repliest  against  God?   Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  him 
that  formed  it,  why  hast  thou  made  me  thus?  Hath  not  the 
potter  power  of  the  same  lump  to  make  one  vessel  unto 
honour  and  another  unto  dishonor?"^     No  fact  can  be 
more  distinctly  stated  than  this  of  God's  sovereign  will 
determining  the  spiritual  life  or  existence  of  the  believer. 
''Of  His  own  viU  begat  He  us."*  **Who  were  born,  not  of 
blood  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man, 
bat  of  God.  "^   This  is  election,  and  it  is  impossible  for  any 

1  Bam.  is.  20, 21*  2  James,  1. 18.  3  John,  i»  13. 
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one  to  deny  the  fact  that  believers  are  indeed  elected  of 
God,  who  admit  that  they  have  received  influences  and  are 
brought  to  actions  and  enjoyments  differing  essentially  from 
noregenerate  sinners. 

Wh  have  assumed  for  the  present  the  fact,  that  believers 
are  made  the  subjects  of  anew  life,  anticipating,  for  the  sake 
of  illustrating  a  great  doctrine  of  our  faith,  what  we  hope 
to  establish  fully  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work,  and  what  is 
cordially  admitted  and  zealously,  advocated  by  some  who 
nevertheless  oppose  and  take  alarm  at  the  very  thought  of 
election.  The  communication  of  spiritual  life  to  believers 
is  called  electfon,  because  they  as  moral  agents,  having  been 
previously  existent,  are  thus  selected  from  the  great  mass 
of  mankind  and  made  to  offfer  from  them.  Predestination 
;  differs  from  election  only  as  it  is  the  purpose  of  God  before- 
hand to  do  what  in  time  he  actually  does,  and  whoso  de- 
nies the  one  must  deny  the  other,  or  else  maintain  thatGrod 
has  no  purpose,  and  does  not  know  what  he  intends  to  do, 
till  the  very  moment  he  does  it,  which  is  utterly  at  war 
with  the  declarations  of  his  word,  which  exhibits  believers 
as  ^'being  predestinated  according  to  the  purpose  of  Him 
who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  His  own 
will."» 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  interesting  topic  without  notieing 
Ikow  forcibly  it  reminds  us  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  the 
necessity  of  being  prepared  for  death. '  We  have  seen,  that 
all  life  depends  on  the  good  pleasure  of  God  the  Holy 
Spirit,  both  as  to  its  kind  and  continuance.  Now  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  search  the  mind  of  God,  and  therefore 
it  must  be  impossible  to  determine  the  duration  of  our  life. 
Whether  it  may  be  his  will  to  stop  the  current  this  hour, 
•r  the  next,  or  at  a  later  period  who  can  tell?  Think  not 
frail  dust!  to  say  the  organs  of  life  must  first  be  deranged  or 
decayed.     If  this  be  necessary,  it  can  be  done  instanta- 

1  Eph.  i.  11. 
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neously.  It  has  often  been.  But  this  is  not  necessary. 
Life  may  cease  and  yet  the  organs  remain  entire.  The 
wheels  of  a  mill  will  cease  their  revolutions  the  moment 

*  - 

yoa  confine  the  -water,  their  moving  power,  to  its  head. 
So  the  moment  the  Spirit  withholds  His  agency  our  life  v 
shall  cease.  It  will  inevitably,  although  the  organs-  may 
remaio  entire.  Boast  not  of  health  and  vigour — ^your  tife 
depends  on  God*  and  what  He  may  choose  to  do  this  day 
^r  to-morrow  you  know  not.  How  utterly  foolish  there- 
fore to  neglect  thh  interest  of  the  immortal  being,  and  at 
any  moment  be  unprepared  for  deathi  Can  any  such  be 
found?  Ah  me,  their  number  is  almost  beyond  the  power 
«f  computation.  I  see  an  immense  crowd  of  triflers  whose . 
eyes  are  fast  closed,  and  yet  are  dancing  on  the  brink  of  an 
awful  precipice.  One  and  another  are  dropping  fast  from 
their  midst,  while  none  perceive  that  their  numbers  are 
diminishing.  The  warning  voice  is  never  heard,  the  shrieks 
<of  falling  companions  die  upon  their  ears,  while  all  ^Mrive 
headlong  towards  the  precipice  of  death.''  Oh,  for  a  voice 
like  thunder  to  burst  around  them  with  terrific  peals!  Oh^ 
for  an  arm  almighty  to  snatch  them  from  the  brink  of  ruin!^ 
Reader,  art  thou  a  stranger  to  Christ  and  unprepared  to 
die?  Thy  breath  is  in  thy  nostrils,  and  thou  knowest  not 
what  a  day  or  an  hour  may  bring  forth.  Already  dpst  thou 
reel  upon  the  mountains  of  vanity,  but  mercy  prevents  thy 
fall.  Why  trifle?  Why  an  hour's  delay,  when  the  next 
moment  eternity  may  close  around  thee  and  envelope  thed 
forever  in  the  horrors  of  despair.  Fly  to  the  Lord  of  Glory, 
who  gives  the  spirit  of  life,  and  resolve  to  live  forever. 
May  that  good  Spirit  save  thy  soul  from  death,  and  guide 
thee  from  the  brink  of  ruin  to  the  realms  of  dayi 
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The  right  Onderstanding  of  a  sinner's  regeneration  requires  a  correct  know* 
ledge  of  man's  original  nature — Scriptural  account  of  the  creation  of 
man — Gen.  i.  26,  27:  ii.  7 — The  image  of  God  conaated  not  inerely  in 
the  spiritual  natiu«  of  man,  nor  in  his  lordship  over  the^creatures,  nor  in 
his  moral  qualities  peculiarly  and  exclusively,  nor  in  any  deigned  re* 
presentation  of  the  form  and  appearance,  but  in  the  three-fold  character 
of  life  united  in  one  moral  being*— Inquiry  as,  to  what  constitutes  the  life 
of  the  rational  soul  of  man— The  immateriality  of  the  soul  does  not  pre- 
vent us  from  all  knowledge  of  it — All  our  knowledge  of  God  aittlogical— 
2  Cor.  xii.  4 — The  properties  of  the  human  soul  not  those  of  matter- 
Thought  is  not  a  quaiity  of  simple  mattei^— Nor  the  result  of  chemical 
action — Nor  motion— Nor  organic  actiop — ^Nor  a  secretion  of  the  brain-* 
Nor  a  superadded  quality  of  especial  or^ganization— Dr.  Priestly,  Dr* 
Rush,  Mr  Jefferson's  false  mode  of  reasonings-Priestley's  aiigumentbssed 
on  vag^e  ideas  of  the  properties  of  matter— Dr.  Cooper— Inconsistency  of 
the  advocates  of  materialism— Thought  and  vibration  distinct—Perception 
and  thought,  acts,  not  qua]itie^*Specimen  of  sophistiy— «No  all^ped  inca- 
l^acity  of  spirit  to  act  on  matter  a  valid  objection  against  its  existence- 
Two  monstrous  absurdities — Simple  method  of  refuting  the  exrora  of  the 
materialist-^The  naturalist  bound  to  account  for  the  unity  of  human  con- 
sciousness— Mare  mechanism  tptally  inadequate  to  account  for  the  i^e- 
nomena  of  thought— Objections  met. 

Having  given  a  general  definition  of  life,  and  shewn 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  its  immediate  author  and  sustainefi 
it  becomes  necessary, 

IV .  Bepore  we  can  consistently  ani>  satzsfacto« 

BILT  TBEAT  OF  THE   REOEVEBATXON  OP  THE    SINNSB,  TO 
tNQTTIBB  INTO  THE  PBIMITIVfi  nATVBES  OP  UAV'ST  8PXB^ 

TTTAii  NATtTBcr*    W&  shall  In  vain  attempt  to  examine  a 
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life  re-imparted  without  some  knowledge  of  it  as  origi- 
nally given.  Where  shall  we  look  for  this  knowledge  with 
such  evident  prospect  of  success^  as  to  the  first  man  when 
he  sprung  Into  life^  in  all  the  perfection  of  his  being,  direct- 
ly from  the  plastic  hand  of  his  great  Creator? 

The  account  given  in  the  sacred  scriptures  of  the  original 
formation  of  man,  is  brief,  but  nevertheless  abundantly 
satisfactory.  That  philosophy  which  rejects  the  light  of 
revelation  can  assign  no  satisfactory  cause  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  first  man.  The  speculations  of  some  are  almost 
too  ridiculous  to  be  even  referred  to.  But  the  sure  word 
of  God,  in  two  or  three  sentences,  gives  us  the  most  inter- 
esting and  satisfactory  information.  ''6od  said,  let  us 
make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness;  and  let  them 
have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl 
of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and 
over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth. 
So  God  created  man  in  His  own  image,  in  the  image  of 
God  created  'He  him;  male  and  female  created  He  them.''' 
'^And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man 
became  a  living  soul,''* 

Hence  we  learn  the  following  facts  with  regard  to  man'0 
original,  viz.,  that  he  was  created  in  the  image  and  like- 
ness of  God;  that  his  body  was  made  out  of  pre-existent 
materials,  the  dust  of  the  ground;  that  the  breath  of  life, 
which  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  was  communicated  to  his  cor* 
poral  frame,  and  he  became  a  living  soul  or  frame,  that  is 
that  his  life  is  the  direct  result  of  the  Spirit's  agency. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  expression  in  the  original 
is  the  breath  of  livesy  which,  whether  it  be  upderstood  as 
designating  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  as  the  life  of  the  creature 
man,  amounts  in  the  end,  precisely  to  the  same  thing,  vi2«» 

\  Gen.  i.  26,  27.  2  Gen.  ii.  7* 
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that  man  is  a  compound  beihg,.  or  unites  in  himself  several  * 
distinct  kinds  of  life.  The  Spirit  of  God  would  most  proba- 
bly be  designated  the  breath  of  lives,  from  the  circumstance 
of  His  being  the  author  of  several  forms  of  life  in  man, 
rather  than  from  the  fact  of  His  being  the  universcJ  dLUthor 
of  life;  for  it  is  common  in  the  scriptures  for  God  to  be  de- 
signated from  the  particular  occasions,  or  relations,  or  cir- 
cumstances under  which  He  is  at  the  time  contemplated. 
If,  as  some  will  contend,  it  is  man's  life,  and  not  the  Spirit 
of  God,  which  is  denoted  by  this  expression,  then  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  man  was  originally  the  subject  of  several 
kinds  of  life. 

We  have  already  seen  that  there  are  two  distinct  kinds 
of  life  united  in  man, 'viz*,  that  which  consists  in  the  ap- 
propriate action  of  the  organic  parts  of  the  human  body — 
the  vegetable^  or  as  it  is  teohnically  called  the  organic 
life;  and  that  which  consists  in  the  appropriate  action  of 
the  superadded  and  complicated  machinery  of  nerves  and 
muscles,  so  essential  to  sensation  and  voluntary  motion — 
the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  animal  life.  These  are  ia 
entire  accordance  with  two  of  the  great  classifications  which 
the  apostle  Paul  has  made  of  the  constituent  parts  of  man, 
viz.,  body  and  soul.  The  term  which  our  translators  have 
rendered  ^^soul,''^  as  has  been  seen,  conveys  the  idea  of 
animal  life*  This  remark  may  be  of  use  to  the  reader  of 
the  scriptures  in  more  instances  than  one. 

It  is  obvious,  that  both  these  parts  of  man's  being  sire 
material — formed  of  the  dust  of  the  ground.  There 
is  however  another,  which  the  apostle  calls  ^^spiriV^^ 
and  which  he  designates  by  the  very  term  which  he  em- 
ploys to  denote  the  Spirit  of  God.  It  is  in  this,  that  theo- 
logians generally  consider,  we  must  look  for  the  traces  of 
the  divine  image  in  which  man  was  created.  As  to  what 
constituted  that  resemblance  however,  tbcj'-  are  notgener- 
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ally  agreed.  Some  allege  that  it  was  mere  spirituality^ 
others  the  lordship  or  sovereignty  over  the  creatures  with 
which  he  was  invested,  and  others  again  the  moral  quali- 
ties of  his  nature,  knowledge,  righteousness  and  holiness. 
It  is  perhaps  safest  to  adopt  neither  opinion  exclusively ; 
but  to  trace  the  likeness  in  every  respect  in  which  true 
resemblance  can  be  discerned.  It  is  not  in  one  feature  only 
in  which  we  are  to  trace,  a  likeness,  but  in  the  toule  en- 
semble. 

There  is,  however,  we  apprehend,  one  important  respect 
in  which  this  resemblance  in  man  to  God  may  be  seen, 
which  indeed  is  generally  overlooked,  but  which,  we  are 
disposed  to  think,  is  of  principal  consequence.  It  is  not 
one  person  of  the  Godhead  only  who  is  represented  as 
speaking  at  the  formation  of  man,  but  the  whole  three. 
Jehovah,  the  ever-blessed  Three  in  Onej  said,  '^let  us 
make  man  in  otjr  image"-^not  in  the  image  of  any  one 
person,  nor  of  each  distinctly,  but  of  all  conjointly.  How 
admirably  are  the  distinct  personality  and  essential  unity 
of  the  Godhead  represented  or  imaged  in  man  possessing 
three  distinct  kinds  of  life,  and  yet  constituting  but  one 
moral  being.  In  him  are  united  the  vegetable,  the  animal, 
and  the  moral  or  spiritual  life,  eacli  hiiving  and  preserving 
its  distinct  character,  but  all  combined  in  one  responsible 
individual. 

Iti  support  of  this  explanation  of  the  likeness  in  which 
man  vras  originally  created,  we  merely  observe,  that  from 
the  consultation  which  is  represented  to  have  taken  placo 
among  the  persons  of  the  Godhead  about  his  creation,  it  is 
obvious  this  image  must  have  been  something  different 
from  any  thing  which  had  as  yet  been  exhibited  in  the 
creatures.  It' could  not  have  been  the  spiritual  part  of 
man's  nature,  for  ^*He  maketh  His  angels  spirits,"'  and 
man's  spiritual  nature  was  greatly  obscured  by  his  body^ 
^hich  was  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  ground. 

1  Hcb.  1,  r. 
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It  could  not  nave  been  the  mere  lordship  which  He  ex- 
ercised oyer  the  creatures,  for  this  was  made  a  matter  of 
special  grant,  afttr  that  he  had  been  already  created  in  the 
divine  image. 

It  could  not  have  been  exclusively  the  moral  qualities 
with  which  he  was  endowed,  for  knowledge,  righteousness 
and  holiness  are  the  attributes  of  the  angelic,  as  well  as  of 
the  human  nature. 

It  could  not  have  been  merely  as  a  designed  representa- 
tion of  the  form  and  appearance  which  it  was  intended  the 
son  of  God  should  assume,  for  He  is  himself  styled  <<the 
image  of  the  invisible  God,"  and  man,  in  thia  respect, 
would  have  been  not  so  much  the  image  of  God,  the  three 
in  one,  as  of  Christ  the  second  person.  We  are  therefore 
compelled  to  conclude,  that  man  was  created  the  image  of 
.the  great  Three  in  One,  as  he  was  characterized  by  this 
peculiarity  among  the  creatures,  that  he  alone  unites  in  one 
moral  individual  the  three  great  orders  of  life,  viz.,  vege« 
table,  animal  and  spiritual. 

There  is  therefore  abundant  proof  it  would  seem,  from 
the  very  account  of  man's'  primitive  formation,  that 
there  were  associated  in  him  several  distinct  kinds  of 
life.  Of  the  two  inferior  kinds,  the  organic  or  vegetable, 
and  the  animal  life  in  man^  there  is  no  dispute ;  nor  do 
they  here  require  explanation .  Su£Scient  has  been  already 
advanced  in  illustratioq  of  them,  fiut  this  cannot  be  said 
of  the  third — the  life  of  the  spirit  or  immortal  soul  of 
man.  This  forms  the  goyerning  and  distinguishing  part 
of  human  nature.  It  is  the  tie  which  binds  man  to  other 
worlds.  It  is  the  immediate  seat  of  all  the  higher  and 
ennobling  attributes  of  humanity.  In  the  other  parts  of 
his  nature,  he  is  directly  dependent  on  and  connected  w^ith 
this  material  world.  His  body  is  a  part  of  the  earth.  But 
his  spirit  is  dependent  on  God,  and  in  its  appetites  and 
cravings,  he  aspires  after  the  bliss  of  his  communion.      It 
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is  in  this  part  of  his  nature  he  has  sustained  the  severest  ' 
'shock.  Here  too  the  ravages  of  death  are  most  appalling; 
but  here  the  energies  of  the  Divine  Spirit  are  exerted  to 
impart  the  life  of  Ood.  '^Thatt  which  is  born  of  the  Spi- 
rit is  spirit.''^  Inasmuch  therefore  as  regeneration  is  pre- 
dicated particularly  of  the  soul  of  man,  and,  as  authorized 
by  the  language  of  the  scriptures,  it  is  contemplated  as 
being  the  re-commencement  of  life  in  that  soul,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  inquire  as  to  what  constitutes  the  peculiar 
appropriate  life  of  the  rational  soul  of  man. 

Here,  however,  as  in  every  other  case,  when  inquiring 
into  the  essence  of  a  thing,  we  must  confess  our  ignorance. 
We  use  the  term  soul  or  spirit,  to  denote  an  existence  that 
is  not  material;  but -this  is  the  chief  account  that  we  can 
give  of  its  nature.  Our  blessed  Lord  himself  has  done  no 
more.  *<  A  spirit,^'  said  he  to  his  disciples,  ^' hath  not 
flesh  and  bones.'"  Whether  He  is  here  to  be  understood 
as  declaring  the  immaterial  nature  of  spirit,  or  merely  cit« 
ing  the  vulgar  opinion  on  the  subject  of  apparitions,  it  is 
of  little-  consequence  to  determine  ;  for  flesh  and  bones 
constitute  the  material  part  of  man,  and  when  to  spirit 
they  are  denied,  the  presumption  rises  that  it  is  immaterial. 
This  however  is- a  point  which  is  much  disputed. 

If  the  soul  be  immaterial,  perhaps  it  is  asked,  how  caa 
we  ever  hare  any  knowledge  of  it?  '  We  have  no  senses 
so  delicately  organized,  as  to  be  capable  of  perceiving  spi- 
rit Our  senses  were  all  made  for  the  perception 'of  a  ma- 
terial world  around  us.  How  then  can  we  know  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  ?  And  is  it  at  all  possible  for  us,  to 
have  any  knowledge  of  it  whatever? 

In  reply  to  such  inquires,  we  might  ask,  whether  the 
testimony  of  God  is  not  as  sufficient  evidence  as  that  of 
our  senses,  and  if  He  has  told  us,  that  we  have  a  soul,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  spirit — Is  not  that  enough  ?    And 

1.  John  ill  6.  2.  Luke  zxiv.  39. 
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as  to  our  haTing  any  idea  or  notion  of  what  cannot  be  per- 
ceived hy  means  of  our  senses,  we  may  ask  whether  much 
of  our  knowledge  is  not  of  this  very  character  ?    What 
are  all  our  abstract  ideas  and  general  truths?     Are  they 
not  knowledge,  which  the   mind  itself  has   excogitated 
from,  and  by  means  of,  the  ideas  originally  derived  through 
Ihe  medium  of  sense.  ?    What  too  is  our  knowledge  of 
God  ?     ''^No  man  hath  seen  Gvod  at  any  time;"^  yet  how 
few  have  reasoned  themselves  into  a  notion  that  there  is 
not  a  God?     Let  the  objector  declare  himself,  and  say 
whether  'God  must  be  a  material  Being-  in  order  to  our 
having  any  knowledge  of  Him.    The  scriptures  say  **  God 
is  a  Spirit?'^*    How  then  is  He  known  ?     It  will  not  do 
to  say  that  our  knowledge  of  Hrm  is  intuitive,  innate,  and 
■uch  like.     Intuitive  i»a  figurative  expression,  and  as  to 
innate^  it  is  not  necessary,,  at  this  late  day,,  to  expose  suck 
an  absurd  nretetice,.  as  that  man  is  born  into*  the   world 
with  the  knowledge  of  Gbd,  or  of  any  thing  else. 

The  truth  ii9,  that  all  our  knowledge  of  God  is  analogic 
caL  We  employ  our  conceptions  of  things  orig«nally  ma^ 
Serial,  to  represent  in  our  minds  God  and  divine  things,  ia 
consequence,  not  of  a  mere  apparent  but  true  resemblance, 
in  the  nature  of  things.  In  like  manner  we  talk  of  our 
own  souls,  and  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  although 
we  have  no  direct  or  immediate  perception  of  them.  <<  We 
cannot"  says  a  profound  writer,  ^<  with  our  utmost  inten- 
tion of  thought,,  and  greatest  energyof  abstraction  form  to 
ourselves  any  original  and  pjjorely  intellectual  ideas  of 
the  workings  of  our  own  nunds^  *  And  the  reason  of  this 
ia,  because  the  most  abstracted  and  exalted  operations  of 
the  human  mind  are  actions  of  both  matter  and  spirit  in 
essential  union^  and'  not  particular  to  either  alone.  We 
fiave  indeed  an  immediate  consciousness  of  the  operations 
themselves,  without  the  intervention  of  any  idea  of  them;^ 
but  no  perception  of  them  by  such  abstract  or  separate 

L  John  i.  18.     '  2.  John  i^.  24. 
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idea  of  any  sort^'^  It  is  by  virtae  of  a  real  correspon- 
dence or  true  resemblance  between  some  things  in  spirit^ 
and  what  we  discern  in  material  things,  that  our  ideas  and 
language  taken  from  the  latter  class,  become  certain  and 
satisf9Ctory  representations  of  that,  which  in  the  former 
cannot  be  directly  apprehended  by  mere  intellect  Such 
is  the  mode  of  obtaining  knowledge,  which  God  has  or* 
dained  for  us,  while  in  our  compound  state  uniting  in  our- 
persons  both  matter  and  mind,  and  they  mutually  depend* 
ent. 

That  pure  and  disembodied  spirit  must  have  other  modes 
of  knowledge,  we  doubt  not^  but  in  our  present  state  we 
know  not  what  they  are  ;  nor  can  we,  while  mind  is  made 
to  depend  on  body.  Paul  ^^was  caught  up  into  para- 
dise, and  heard  unspeakable  words  which  it  is  not  lawful 
for  a  man  to  utter;"  but  whether  he  was  ^^in  the  body 
or  out  of  the  body,''^  he  could  not  telL  Yet  his  ignorance 
of  the  mode  of  his  knowledge  did  not  destroy  his  convie* 
tions  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  what  he  knew.  When 
speaking  even  of  that  knowledge,  communicated  in  some 
sublime  mysterious  way,  he  is  compelled  to  make  use  of 
language  borrowed  from  sensible  things.  He  heard  un* 
SPEAXABI.E  WORDS.  No  man  could  make  him  doubt  the 
reality  of  what  he  was  made  to  know  by  other  means 
than  through  the  nund's  -sensible  perceptions,  and  conse* 
qaent  and  correspondent  excogitations. 

Why  then  should  it  be  objected  that  we  can  have  no 
knowledge  of  spirit,  because  we  have  no  direct,  imm^ 
diate  or  purely  intellectual  perception  of  it  ?  Is  all  our  lan- 
guage, when  we  talk  of  perceiving,  discerning,  comparing, 
abstracting,  comprehending,  inventing,  intending,  &c.^ 
where  the  subject  is  not  material  a  mere  delusion  ?  These 
expressions  denote  sensible  acts,  and  are  derived  from 
sensible  objects,  but  when  employed  to  denote  the  acts  an4 

1  'Oiyine  Analogy,  p.  23.  2.  Cor  xii.  4. 
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operations  of  the  mind,  are  mere  pictures,  or  shadows,  or 
^presentations  of  something  analogous,  transacted  by  pure 
intellect  or  spirit.  Is  all  this  falsehood  ?  Has  God  formed 
us  so  as  to  be  perpetually  busied  in  framing  and  playing 
with  the  mere  imagery  in  our  own  brains,  while  there  is 
nothing  at  all  in  existence,  correspondent  with  what  we 
apprehend  these  imi^ges  to  represent  ?  He  that  denies  the 
reality  of  spirit,  and  of  a  spiritual  world,  because  his  con-* 
ceptions  of  them  are  only  through  the  medium  of  sensible 
ideas,  must  either  deny  that  God  exists,  and  has  created  us, 
Qr  impeach  His  character  in  a  vital  point*  by  asserting  that  He 
•has  so  constituted  us,  as  to  be  perpetually  gathering,  ar* 
ranjjing,  classifying,  and  acquiring  ideas  by  which  we  ap* 
prehend  as  fact,  things  that  never  had  an  existence,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  he  has  made  us  the  mere  sport  of  our 
self-deceivings*  That  be  far  fr'om  us.  If  God,  who  can* 
not  deceive,  has  so  created  us,  we  rest  as  perfectly  satisfied 
of  the  reality  of  what  is  thus  indirectly  and  analogically, 
M  of  what  is,  directly  and  sensibly,  perceived.  It  is  no 
objection,  therefore,  against  the  immateriality  of  the  hu-r 
man  soul,  that  we  have  no  direct  immediate  perception  of 
its  nature  and  operations.  The  very  same  objection  wobld 
lead  to  the  denial  of  our  materiality  ;  for  we  have  no  more 
direct  and  immediate  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  matter, 
and  its  modus  operandi,  in  any  case,  than  we  have  of 
spirit. 

But  there  are  other  grounds  on  which  men  have  under- 
taken to  deny  the  immateriality  (and  substantiality)  of  the 
human  soul.  It  liiay  be  necessary  therefore  to  advert  to 
the  principal  opinions  maintained  in  opposition  to  the  doc- 
trine, that  the  soul  of  man,  or  spirit,  is  a  simple,  immate*- 
rial,  uncompounded  substance,  capable  of  very  peculiar  acts. 
They  m;iy  be  distributed  into  two  different  classes — the 
one  class  maintaining  that  man  differs  in  nothing  from  mar 
terial  substance,  but  in  his  modification  and  its  effects^^^ 
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the  other  that  hin  iatellectuality  consists  in  a  mere  suc-^ 
cession  of  ideas  and  exercises.  Of  the  former  class  some 
are  wilful  and  obstinate  infidels — <<who  believe  not  the 
truth  because  they  have  pleaisure  in  unrighteousness,''  and 
whOy  to  escape  from  the  menaces  of  conscience  as  it  for- 
warns  of  the  wrath  to  come,  persuade  themselves  that 
mind,  conscience,  body,  all  perish  at  death; — while  others 
admit  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  or  perhaps  more 
properly,  the  future  existence  of  man,  though  they  be* 
lieve  him  to  be  altogether  a  material  being. 

Whatever  may  be  the  essence  of  the  hunum  soul,  its 
properties  are  demonstrably  not  those  of  matter.  These 
*  properties  it  is  not  of  moment  accurately  to  enumerate. 
We  shall,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  comprise  them  under 
that  of  thought  Thought  is  not  a  quality  of  simple  mat' 
ter.  For  atoms  do  not.think,  eit])er  in  their  original  state, 
or  in  any  accumulated  mass,  or  in  any  organized  comblna^ 
tion,  or  in  any  attenuated  substance.  If  therefore  atoms, 
PS  such,  do  not  think-^-and  that  they  do  not  common  sense 
and  observation  declare — ^then  thought  cannot  be  derived 
to  them  by  virtue  of  any  aggregation,  organization,  at« 
teouation,  or  other  relative  position  whatever ; — ^for,  ulti* 
mately,  in  all  cases,  the  charact^  and  qualities  of  a  body, 
depend  on  those  of  the  original  atoms  combined  in  it. 

In  like  manner  we  agree,  that  thought  cannot  result  from 
any  play  of  chemical  a£Snities,  Cor  their  entire  operations 
may  be  resolved,  ultimately,  into  a  change  of  relative 
position,  which  can  have  no  more  efficacy  in  enabling 
matter  to  think,  than  the  breaking  of  stones,  or  the  melting 
of  lead,  or  the  burning  of  earth,  can  have. 

Neither  can  motion,  whether  produced  by  chemical  ac- 
tion, or  mechanism,  originate  thought.  Change  of  posi* 
tion  we  have  seen  cannot  produce  it,  and  into  this  is  me- 
ebaoical  impulse,  as  well  as  chemical  action,  ultimately 
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resolvable,  so  that  the  one  is  as  incapable  as  the  oiher  of 
enabling  matter  to  think. 

As  to  organic  action,  though  it  may  give  rise  to  the 
most  diversified  and  complicated  operations,  yet  is  it  but 
the  combination  of  a  few  simple  motions,  none  of  which 
approach  nearer  to  thought  than  the  flight  of  a  cannon  ball, 
or  the  play  of  lightning.  Elasticity  and  vibration  are  the 
principal  kinds  of  motion,  by  means  of  which  the  advo- 
cates of  materialism,  account  for  the  production  of  thought — 
but  the  researches  of  physiologists  have  proved  that  the 
nerves  are  not  tense  and  solid  bodies.^  fixed  at  their 
extreniities  to  hard  substances,  which  it  is  essential  to 
this  theory  they  should  be.  As  to  the  notion  of  the 
nerves  being  tubes,  filled  with  the  animal  spirits,  through 
which  liquid  substance,  impressions  are  conveyed  to 
the  encephalon,  the  change  of  relative  position  must 
ultimately  be  adopted  as  the  solution,  if  thought  be 
a  quality  of  matter.  Mere  motion  is  not  thought,  wheth- 
er it  be  mechanical,  chemical,  or  organic,  for  every 
man  feels  that  there  is  some  conscious  power  within  him, 
observing  and  attending  to  the  relative  changes  which  take 
place  there. 

.  The  absurd  theory  of  a  modern  French  physician  that 
thought  is  a  secretion  of  the  brain,  scarcely  deserves  no«> 
tice,  but  like  every  other  scheme  of  materialism,  must  be 
resolved  into  the  change  of  relative  position,  which  we 
have  seen  can  never  account  for  the  origination  of  thought 
Should  it  be  said  that  thought  is  a  quality  not  resident  in 
all  matter,  but  only  superadded  to  certain  organic  portions 
of  it,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  to  talk  of  a  quality 
being  superadded  to  matter,  and  not  inherent  in  it,  is  a 
perfect  absurdity,  and  that  if  the  evidence  of  conscious- 
ness is  to  be  at  all  relied  on,  so  far  from  thought  being  a 

J.  Haller. 
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property,  it  is  an  act,  or  operation,  of  something  quite  dis- 
tinct from  matter. 

Among  the  principal  and  most  ingenious  advocates  of 
the  materiality  of  the  human  soul,  was  Dr.  Priestley,  who 
boldly  maintained,  that  revelation  is  in  perfect  accordance 
with  what  he  supposed  to  be  conclusions  authorized  by  just 
reasoning.  Dr.  Rush  too  has  been  supposed,  in  his  trea- 
tise, on  the  influence  of  physical  causes  upon  the  moral 
sense,  to  have  favoured  the  same  idea.  But  whatever  may 
have  beeD  his  private  views,  which,  to  do  but  justice  to 
bis  memory,  we  are  persuaded  were  controled  by  his  faith 
in  the  written  word  of  God  as  to  all  its  facts  and  doctrines, 
there  is  nothing  in  that  interesting  tract  which  necessarily 
implies  such  a  belief.  That  physical  causes  have  an  in- 
fluence on  the  moral  sense  or  conscience,  is  a  fact  which 
cannot  be  denied  ;  but,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that,  ia 
order  to  such  influence,  man  must  be  wholly,  conscience 
and  all,  a  material  being.  The  reasonings  of  those  who 
advocate  materialism,  will  be  found  alike  unphilosophical 
and  uttscriptural. 

Thonoas  Jefierson  has,  in  his  posthumous  writings,  ap- 
peared among  the  boldest,  and  we  must  be  allowed  to  say,  "f 
the  most  reckless  of  modern  preachers  of  materialism.  ^^  I 
can  conceive  thought,  says  he,  to  be  an  action  of  a  par- 
ticular organization  of  matter,  formed  for  that  purpose  by 
its  Creator,  as  well  as  that  attraction  is  an  fiction  of  matted, 
or  magnetism  of  load-stone.'*  His  mode  of  confirmiog 
such  an  idea,  is  a  specimen  of  the  argument  from  igno- 
ranee  and  begging  of  the  question .  ^^  To  talk,''  continues 
he,  '^of  immaterial  existences,  is  to  talk  of  nothings^  To 
say  that  the  human  soul,  angels,  God,  are  immaterial,  is  to 
say  they  are  nothings,  or  that  there  is  no  God,  no  angels, 
no  soul.''  Who  does,  not  see  that  this  is  actually  begging 
the  question,  and  yet  he  candidly  confesses  in  the  very 
next  sentence — **  I  cannot  reason  otherwise,"  and  to  apolo- 
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gi2e,  in  some  measure^  for  his  having  thua  confessed  bis 
imbecility,  be  observes,  '^  But  I  believe  I  am  sup[)orted  in 
my  creed  by  the  Lockes,  &c.''  and  having,  as  he  thought, 
defended  himself  with  the  authority  of  so  great  a  name, 
he  as  ignorantly  and  impudently  brands  the  doctrine  of 
immaterialism,  with  the  charge  of  '^masked  Atheism,"  and 
refF^rs  to  the  fathers  of  the  three  first  centuries,  and  even 
to  Christ  Himself  as  opposed  to  such  heresy!!!^  Locke 
says  distinctly,  ^'perception  and  knowledge,  in  that  one 
eternal  Being  where  it  has  its  source,  it  is  visible,  must  be 
essentially  inseparable  from  it ;  therefore  the  actual  want  of 
perception  in  so  great  a  part  of  the  particular  parcels  of 
matter,  is  a  demonstration  that  the  first  Being  fronv  whonr 
perception  and  knowledge  is  inseparable,  is  not  fnatter.'* 
Speaking  of  the  soul  he.  says  '^  it  may  be  proved  that  it 
is  to  the  highest  degree  probable  that  it  is  immateriaL**^ 
There  can  be  no  excuse  for  such  ignorance,  or  deception^ 
and  of  one  or  the  other  is  Mr.  "Jefferson  guilty,  in  citing 
Locke  as  a  materialist  A  man  that  can  believe  and  cite 
authorities  at  this  rate  is  not  worthy  of  respect ;  nor  are 
arguments  such  as  he  has  employed,  deserving  of  atten* 
tion. 

Dr.  Priestley  rejects  the  idea  that  matter  is  an  impene- 
trable inert  substance;  and^ because  he  finds  that  sensation 
and  thought  in  man  have  ever  been  found  in  connection 
with  an  organized  system,  infers^  that  those  powers  ne-^ 
cessarily  exist  in,  and  depend  on  such  a  system.  How 
they  result  from  organization  he  will  not  pretend  to  sfiy, 
but  presumes,  that  if  sensation  and  thought  be  not  incom- 
patible with  the  properties  of  matter,  it  is  quite  unphilo 
sophical  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  substance,  in  the  hu« 
man  constitution,  essentially  different  from  matter.  Who 
does  not  see,  that  the  argument  here  is  based  on  a  vague 

1.  Letter  to  President  Adams,  in  1830. 

2.  See  his  controrersy  with  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
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idea  >vith  respect  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  matter—- 
as  though  it  were  something,  quite  contrary  to  the  common 
apprehensions  of  mankind — not  possessing  solid  extension^ 
and  therefore  having  no  relation  to  space^  and  in  this  res- 
pect  resembling  spirit  rather  than  body. 

In  attempting  to  maintain  his  denial  of  the  existence  of 
spirit,  he  does  in  fact  convert  matter  into  spirit.     His  ar- 
gument amounts  to  little  more  than  a  begging  of  the  ques- 
tion.      Besides  is  it  not  altogether  a  false  inference,  to  con- 
tend, that  matter  and  thought  are  the  same,  because  they  are 
found  connected  and  dependent?  Were  the  principle  adopt- 
ed what  endless  confusion  v^ould  it  introduce?     There  is  a 
connection  and  dependence  between  the  strings  of  an  in* 
strument  of  music,  and  the  sounds  produced  by  them  when 
struck ;  but  does  it  follow  that  the  strings  are  the  sounds? 
So  T^hile  we  admit  (and  no  advocate  for  the  existence  of 
mind  ever  denied  it,)  that  there  is  a  connection  between 
the  brain  and  thought,  and  that  evei#certain  vibrations,  or 
motions  of  the  former,  may  give  rise  to  the  latter^  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  brain  is  thought. 

The  advocates  of  materialism  seem  to  be  aware^  that 
this  inference  is  altogether  untenable,  and. they  have  there- 
fore asserted,  that  these  vibrations  themselves  are  thought. 
And  so  confident  and  unblushing  is  Dr.  Cooper,  that  he 
hesitates  not  to  declare,  that  whosoever  is  not  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  materialism,  now  that  Collins,  and  Hartley, 
and  Priestley  have  thrown  such  immense  light  on  the  sub- 
ject, is  not  to  be  reasoned  with.  The  Doctor  himself,  af* 
ter  distinguishing  between  sensations  and  ideas,  making  the 
former  to  consist  in  the  motions  of  the  brain  produced  by 
external  impressions  ^transmitted  through  the  nerves,  and 
the  latter  the  motions  of  the  same  ^^  arising,  or  produced 
without  the  impressions  of  an  external  object,"*  thinks  it 
demonsirable  that  these  motions  are  vibratory. 

1.  Cooper's  memoirs  of  Dr.  Priestley,  p.  334,  335. 
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We  cannot  help  remarking  here  with  regard  to  the  con- 
sistency of  the  advocates  of  materialism.  At  one  moment 
they  tell  us,  that  thought  is  a  quality  of  matter,  and  in  the 
next  that  it  is  motion!  No  doubt  they  were  compelled  to 
this  by  noticing,  what  could  not  possibly  have  eluded 
their  observation,  that  perception  is  an  acty  an  event,  a 
phenomenon,  something  that  takes  place,  and  does  not  lie 
like  a  dormant  quality  unmoved  and  undisturbed  in  matter. 
Admitting  that  motions  do  fake  place  in  the  brain,  and 
rven  give  rise  to  thought,  does  it  therefore  follow  that 
motion  is  mind?  The  vibrations  of  the  cords  of  an  instru- 
ment give  rise  to  sounds,. but  they  are  not  the  sounds.  But 
on  the  principle  referred  to,  that  connection  and  depend- 
ence imply  identity,  they  must  be  the  same. 

The  truth*  is  that  notwithstanding  those  who  deny  the  ma- 
teriality of  the  human  mind  are  not  to  be  reasoned  with,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Cooper,  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying,., 
that  this  assertion  of  thought  being  mere  vibratiuncu^oe,  is  al- 
together unintelligible.  For  to  use  the  language  of  an  acute 
writer,  ^'tbere  may  be  little  shakings  in  the  brain,  for  any 
thing  we  know,  and  there  may  even  be  shakings  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  accompanying  every  act  of  thought  or  percep- 
tion, but  that  the  shakings  themselves  are  the  thoughts  or 
perception^  we  are  so  far  from  adthitting,  that  we  find  it 
aJ)Solutely  impossible  to  comprehend  what  is  meant  by  the 
assertion.  The  shakings  are  certain  throbbings,  vibra- 
tions, or  stirrings,  in  a  whitish  half-fluid  substance  like 
custard,  which,  we  might  see  perhaps,  or  feel,  if  we  had 
eyes  and  fingers  sufficiently  small  or  fine  for  the  office^ 
But  what  would  we  see  or  feel,  upon  the  supposition,  that 
we  could  detect,  by  our  senses,  every  thing  that  actually 
took  pltfce  in  the  brain?  We  should  see  the  particles  of 
this  substance  change  their  place  a  little,  move  a  little  up 
or  down,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  round  about,  or  zig. 
zagi  or  in  some  other  course  or  direction..    This  is  all  that 
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we  could  see,  if  Dr.  Hartley's  conjecture  were  proved  ty 
actual  observation ;  because  this  is  all  that  exists  in  mo- 
tion, according  to  our  conception  of  it,  and  all  that  we 
mean  when  we  say  that  there  is  motion  in  any  sub- 
stance.  Is  it  intelligible  then  to  say,  that  this  motion,  the 
whole  of  which  we  see  and  comprehend,  is  thought  and 
feeling;  and  that  thought  and  feeling  will  exist  wherever 
we  can  excite  a  similar  motion  in  a  similar  substance?''^ 
The  thing  is  altogether  beyond  our  comprehension* 

That  there  is  a  material  machinery,  capable  of  being  moved 
and  operated  on,  by  certain  impulses,  for  the  production  of 
thought,  we  will  nat  deny — ^but  that  these  impulses,  and 
the  movements  of  this  machinery,  are  thought  and  feeling 
we  do.  They  may  be  the  occasions  of  these  things,  but 
must  not  be  confounded  with  them.  For  there  is  no  con- 
ceivable affinity  between  them,  however  intimately  they 
may  be  connected. 

Am  I  but  what  I  seem,  mere  flesh  and  blood? 
A  branching  cliaanel  and  a  mazy  flood  .^ 
The  purple  stream  that  through  my  vessels  glides, 
Bull  and  unconscious  flows  like  common  tides: 
The  pipes,  thro'  which  the  circling  juices  stray, 
Are  not  that  thinking  I,  no  more  than  they. 
This  frames  compacted  with  transcendent  skill. 
Of  moving  joints  obedient  to  xsij  will. 
Nursed  from  the  fruitful  glebe,  like  yonder  ti'ee. 
Waxes  and  wastes:  I  call  it  mint  not  //le. 
New  matter  still  the  mouldering  mass  sustains. 
The  mansion  changed,  the  tenant  still  remains. 
And  from  the  fleeting  stream  repaired  by  food. 
Distinct  as  is  the  swimmer  from  the  flood. 

As  to  the  idea  that  thought  is  a  quality  of  matter,  a  little 
reflection  will  convince  every  one  that  perception  itself 
must,  according  to  this  theory,  be  a  quality.  But  this  is  an 
abuse  of  terms.  Perception  is  an  act  of  which  the  per* 
cipieot  being  is  conscious.  It  cannot  therefore  be  intelli- 
gibly called,  a  quality  of  thait  which  it  perceives*     AU  the 

1  Wmburgb  Ber.  vol.  ix.  p.  153. 
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qualities  of  matter  may  be  divided  into  primary  and  es« 
sentialy  and  secondary  or  accidental.  To  the  first  class  be* 
long  extension,  solidity  and  figure.  To  this  class  thought 
cannot  belong,  because  many  modifications  of  matter  are 
destitute  of  it.  If  it  be  said  to  resemble  the  accidental 
qualities  of  matter,  such  as  heat  or  colour  which  are  not 
inseparable  or  permanent,  wc  reply  that  heat,  and  light 
which  is  essential  to  colour,  are  themselves  material  sub^*- 
stances.  Should  we  call  thought  a  material  substance  as 
we  do  light,  and  heat,  we  must  expect  the  laws  of  the  .ma- 
terial world  to  operate  on  it,  and  that  it  is  liable  to  attrac-' 
tion,  repulsion,  condensation,  or  reflection,  as  are  light  and 
heat  which  is  absurd. 

Whatever  view  then  we  take  of  the  subject  we  are  con<* 
vinced  that  the  theory  of  materialism  is  alike  unintelligi-^ 
ble  and  absurd.  What  can  we  make  of  it,  when  it  con- 
founds the  act  of  perceiving,  with  the  qualities  perceived, 
and  makes  the  very  objects  of  perception  the  faculty  or 
act  by  which  these  objects  are  introduced  to  our  knowled^e^ 
and  especially,  when  it  confounds  the  motions  of  the  brain 
with  the  efiects  which  they  produce,  and  makes  mind  to 
be  the  mere  play  of  vibratiunculoe,  produced  alike  by  im- 
pressions from  without  and  certain  undefined  and  unorigi-^ 
nated  motions  from  within? 

To  deny  the  existence  of  spirit  because  of  any  supposed 
want  of  relation  to  space,  is  certainly  unphilosuphical. 
When  it  is  contended  that  matter  must  always  have  some 
relation  to  space,  it  is  suppbsed  that  the  advocates  of  im- 
terial  existences  maintain,  that  spirit  possesses  no  such  re- 
lation, and  therefore  that  it  can  exist  no  where.  Who  does 
not  see  the  sophistry  of  this  reasoning?  It  is  not  main- 
tained that  spirit  exists  without  reference  to  space,  but, 
that  its  relation  to  space  cannot  be  understood  or  estimated 
by  us  as  we  do  that  of  matter.  God  exists  every  where, 
H^  has  some  relation  to  infinite  space.     A  profound  wri« 
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ter  has  supposed  iafinite  space  to  be  the  property  of  Deity. 
Time  and  place  are  necessary  to  the  existence  of  all  crea- 
ted being.  The  assumption  of  Dr.  Priestley,  therefore,  is 
not  true  that  the  advocates  of  spiritual  existence  deny  its 
relation  to  space.  If  it  is  asserted  to  be  regulated  by  differ- 
ent laws,  that  authorizes  not  the  denial  ef  such  relation. 
For  to  do  so  would  be  to  assume  the  point  in  dispute 
that  there  can  be  no  existence  which  does  not  follow  the 
law  by  which  material  substances  are  bound  to  space,  that 
k,  that  no  other  than  material  substances  exist.  We 
know  that  God  does  exist,  that  He  is  a  Spirit,  and  that 
He  is  related  to  space,  and  is  it  therefore  absurd,  and  un- 
philosophical  to  suppose  that  there  can  be  created  spirits 
too,  not  regulated  by  the  laws  which  gorern  material  ex* 
istence?  . 

The  same  mode  of  reasoning  will  expose  the  fallacy  of 

the  argument  against  immaterial  existence  from  the  alleged 

incapacity  of  spirit  to  act  on  matter.    When  it  is  admitted 

Ihat  spirit  and  matter  are  essentially  dififerent,   devoid  of 

eommi>n  properties,  it  is  with  as  much  want  of  philosophy 

as  of  iruth  inferred  that  therefore,  the  one  cannot  act  upon 

the  ether.  Since  if  this  proves  any  thing,  it  proves  too  much. 

For  it  is  admitted,  that  God  is  a  most  pure  spirit,  and  yet 

He  does  operate  on  matter-^yea,  and  has  created  the  world 

and  all  things  aut  of  nothings  between  which  and  Himself 

there  are  na  common  properties.     The  whole  force  of  this 

'argumeot  depends  on  the  assumption,  that  unless  substances 

are  possessed  of  common  properties,  they  cannot  act  on 

each  otber.     This  must  be  proved  before  the  argument  is 

worth  any  thing.  But  such  proof  cannot  be  adduced,  as  we 

have  already  shewn,  that  God,  in  two  respects,  furnishes 

a  proof  to  the  contrary.     If  there  is  any  truth  and  force  in 

the  argument,  it  must  prove  these  two  monstrous  absurdi* 

ties  and  falsities,  that  it  was  impossible  lor  God  to  create 
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the  world  out  of  nothing,  and  that  God  Himself  is  a  mate- 
rial being.  And  indeed  this,  though  denied  by  Dr.  Priest- 
ley,  is  affirmed  by  others,  which,  if  adopted  and  followed 
out  to  its  legitimate  results,  will  lead  us  to  blank  atheism; 
and  the  infinite  intelligence  and  wisdom,  the  Divine  Mind 
will  become  nothing  else  than  the  mere  motions  or  v.bra- 
liuncuUe  of  a  concatenated  universe,  and  must  be  confined 
to  some  locality  correspendent  with  the  human  encepha- 
^lon!!! 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  topic  without  submitting  to  our 
readers  the  following  very  short  and  simple  method  of  re- 
futing the  error  of  the  materialists.  If  thought  be  a  prop- 
erty or  quality  of  matter,  it  must  be«  either  resident  in  the 
original  elementary  undivided  atoms  that  compose  a  body, 
or  it  must  be  superadded  to  some  organized  body.  It  can- 
not be  a  quality  of  simple  matter,  for  there  is  a  unity  in 

our  consciousness,  which  proves,  most  satisfactorily,  that 

»  

all  the  atoms  composing  our  bodies  do  not  think.  There 
ought  to  be  as  many  consciousnesses  as  there  are  atoms  in 
our  bodies,  if  thought,  of  which  consciousness  is  but  one 
form,  is  a  property  of  simple  matter. 

It  remains  for  the  materialist  who  affirms  this,  toabcount 
for  the  entire  unity  pf  our  consciousness  and  mental  acts. 
Should  this  be  attempted,  and  we  be  referred  to  the  organic 
structure  of  the  human  body,  as  a  sufficient  solution  of  the 
inquiry,  we  may  remark  that  if  matter  be  not  essentially 
conscious,  that  is,  if  every  atom  does  not  thinK  separately 
and  independently,  no  system  of  atoms  in  any  possible 
composition,  or  attenuation,  or  division  can  be  an  indi- 
vidual conscious  being. 

Suppose,  for  example,  a  line  of  telegraphic  communica- 
tion, the  parts  or  particles  of  which  system,  let  us  say,  are 
arranged  each  at  10  or  more  miles  distant,  and  spreading 
over  a  space  of  100  or  1000  miles;  is  it  at  all  possible  or 
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conceivable,  that  this  system,  adapted  to  the  transmission 
of  intelligence  most  rapidly  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
is  one  individual  conscious  being?  Yet  why  not  on  the 
materialist's  supposition?  Are  the  particles  too  far  apart 
from  each  other?  Then  what  is  the  degree  of  proximity 
requisite? 

Suppose  that  all  these  different  parts  be  brought  together 
toto  such  close  contact  and  be  connected  by  such  mechanism 
as  that,  when  one  part  is  moved,  it  shall  transmit  its  motions 
from  the  one  end  to  the  other  throughout  the  whole  line? 
Does  this  juxta-position  render  the  parts  less  distinct  indi- 
vidual beings,  or  communicate  a  capacity  for  thought  to 
the  whole  connected  series?  JIow  can  their  being  disposed 
in  such  or  any  other  possible  system,  make  them  one  indi- 
vidual conscious  being?  Is  it  not  utterly  absurd — ^at  war  with 
the  common  sense  of  mankind,  to  attribute  thought  to  the 
mill,  or  steam  engine,  or  any  other  piece  of  complicated  me- 
ehanism?  Yet  if  mere  mechanism,  or  the  composition  and 
arrangement  of  parts  into  one  general  system  so  that  their 
motions  shall  be  adapted  and  communicated  to  each  other, 
and  be  transmitted  from  or  to  one  common  centre,  is  sufli- 
cient  to  account  for  the  production  of  thought,  why  do  not  the 
mill  and  engine  think?  May  not  tlic  human  body  as  fur- 
nished with  its  admirably  adjusted  system  of  nerves,  be 
justly  styled  a  line  of  telegraphic  communication?  The 
impression  is  transmitted  from  the  surface  or  extremity,  to 
the  encephalon  or  centre,  or  other  extremity.  Does  the 
capability  of  transmitting  such  impression  constitute  the 
body  a  thinking  substance?  No  more  surely  when  the  ap- 
paratus is  material  nerves,  or  cords,  or  tubes,  whatever 
they  be,  than  when  it  consists  of  boards,  or  b)ocks,  or 
lights,  or  sounds. 

A  modern  projector  of  telegraphic  communication,  by 
>&eans  of  rods,  which  he  proposes  to  have  sunk  in  the  earth 
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and  sea,  leading  from  London  to  Paris,  or  Constantinople, 
and  we  may  add,  to  all  the  other  cities  of  the  globe,  whether 
his  idea  was  conceived  from  the  structure  of  the  human 
body  or  not,  would  operate  just  as  certainly  on  the  mate- 
rialist's plan,  to  conttitute  the  globe,  or  the  ball  of  this  earth 
a  thinking  substance,  as  the  mere  material  mechanism  of 
the  human  body,  bound  together  by  a  system  of  nerves, 
transmitting  impressions  from  one  point  of  its  surface  or 
part  of  it  to  another^  constitutes  man  a  thinking  conscious 
being. 

But  here  the  materialist  will  allege,  that  to  the  particles 
of  matter  united  in  the  human  body,  God  has  superadded 
the  power  of  consciousness.  Rut  we  may  ^dd,  that  inas- 
much as  these  particles  though  united  in  one  body  are 
nevertheless  as  really  distinct  as  before  their,  union,  they 
themselves  cannot  be  the  subject  in  which  that  individual 
consciousness  inheres.  That  consciousness,  or  thinking  unit 
can  only  be  the  intelligent  percipient  being  at  the  one  end, 
if  we  may  so  remark,  of  the  telegraphic  series — something 
superadded  to  mechanism,  or  the  human  body,  which,  in  all 
its  particles,  if  we  must  make  use  of  the  expression,  is  still, 
itself  butone  individual  conscious  being.  It  follows  therefore 
legitimately  that  inasmuch  as  the  power  of  thinking,  what- 
ever that  power  may  be,  is  one  individual  consciousness,  il 
cannot  possibly  be  a  material  substance. 

If  the  brute  creation  should  be  cited  as  a  proof  to  the 
contrary,  we  would  reply  that  as  it  regards  the  character- 
istic acts  of  the  human  mind,  there  is  nothing  similar  ia 
them,  and  that  even  if  we  should  admit  the  existence 
of  spirit,  in  connection  with  the  bodies  of  animals,  that 
will  not  impose  on  us  the  necessity  of  maintaining  their 
immortality  or  even  intcllectuallity.  For  the  immor- 
tality of  man  we  affirm  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  a  mere 
supposed  indestructibility  of  spirit,  but  from  the  constitu- 
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tution  or  wiH  and  agency  of  God  the  Creator^  and  who  that 
admits  the  existence  of  spirit,  will  undertake  to  say  that 
there  may  not  be  endlciss  modifications  of  spiritual  exist- 
ence, as  there  are  of  matter.  Undoubtedly  angelic  aqd 
homan  minds  are  and  must  be  characteristically  as  different 
^  are  the  mind  of  man  and  'Hhe  spirit  of  the  brute." 


Hi 
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J  The  bum&n  soul  not  a  chain  of  exercises — ^The  objection  against  its  sub- 
stantiality drawn  from  tlie  want  of  definite  conception  of  its  nature  not 
vali<f — Frightful  consequences  resulting  from  the  scheme  of  tlie  exerci- 
sists — Destruction  of  personal  identity— Scriptural  facts—'!.  Appearance 
of  Moses  and  EFias — 2.  The  dying  thief— <$.  Dives  and  Lazarus*— 4.  Vi- 
sions— Of  Peter — Of  Cornelius — 5.  Inspiration-^.  Scriptural  facts — 7. 
Scriptural  assertions — Job,  3:xxiii.  18:  Eccles.  xii.  7:  2  Cor.  v.  1:  2  Cor. 
V,  8:  Heb.  xli.  23:  Mat.  xxii.  22 — 32 — Reflections— The  common  sense 
of  mankind  and  the  scriptures  in  accorclance— What  a  noble  and  illus- 
trious being  must  man  originally  have  been. 

There  are  others  beside  the  materialist,  whose  views  seem 
to  militate  against  the  doctrine  ^fbr  which  we  contend. 
With  some  it  is  a  favorite  idea,  that  the  soul  is  a  mere  suc- 
cession or  chain  of  ideas  and  exercises.     The  principal 
argument  in  support  of  this  scheme  is  altogether  fallacious^ 
It  is  alleged,  by  its  advocates^  that  we  are,  and  can  be,  con- 
scious only  of  our  acts  and  exercises,  and  that,  of  any  sub- 
stance in  which  they  are  immanent,  or  by  which  they  are 
originated,  we  can  have  neitherknowledge  nor  conception. 
But,  admitting  all  this,  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that 
I  there  is  not  in  reality  some  substance  or  base,  appropriate 
to  thought,. — some  real  existence  the  peculiar  seat  or  sub^ 
ject  of  ideas  and  exercises.  For,  should  we  allow  ourselves 
to  pursue  the  assumption  in  the  above  objection  or  argu- 
ment, viz.,  that  nothing  exists  of  which  we  have  no  con- 
ception^  we  should  doubt,  and  disbelieve  the  existence  of 
e^ery  cayse^  agent  andsubatance  whatever. 
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The  advocates  of  this  scheme^  assunMlly,  do  not  mean  to 
maintain  the  absurd  and  stale  objection  of  the  rationalists 
iQ  religion,  that  what  we  cannot  understandi  does  not  ex- 
ist—is not  true.  Their  meaning  must  be,  that  they  have 
no  appropriate  or  sufficient  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
any  thing,  beside  their  own  ideas  and  exercises,  inasmuch 
as  they  can  form  no  conception  of  spirit  abstracted  from 
such  ideas  and  exercises.  ^  If  so,  then  do  we  ask  what  evi- 
dence have  they  of  the  existence  of  God?  Can  they  form 
any  distinct  conception  of  His  Being?  What  evidence  can 
they  have  of  any  of  His  attributes?  Can  they  have  more 
definite  conceptions  of  these  than  of  their  own  being? 

Assuredly  they  do  not  conceive  of  God  as  a  mere  assem* 
blage  of  ideas  and  exercises,  but  must  attribute  a  unity  to 
His  Being.  On  this  subject  they  cannot  doubt  But  in 
■what  does  that  evidence  consist?  By  no  means  in  a  distinct 
perception  or  conception  of  either  His  being  or  His  attri- 
butes. Why  then,  if  they  can  form  no  definite  conception 
of  these  things,  and  bow  to  the  evidence  of  truth  which 
demonstrates  /Aem,  will  they  not  admit  the  existence  of  a 
•spirit,  or  soul,  or  immaterial  substance  in  man,  if  equally 
appropriate  evidence  be  adduced?  Indeed,  onlhrs  assump- 
tion, they  must  deny  the  existence  of  many  oth^r  thin^ 
which  they  nevertheless  believe  to  be  true.     They  must 

1  Even  th«  knowledge  which  we  have  of  our  own  ideas  through  con- 
scioosnen  is  not  a  direct  purely  intellectual  apprehension  of  them.  We  can 
only  speak  of  them  as  analogicaUy  known  even  after  consciousneas  has  re- 
ported them.  "Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  for  a  being  composed  of 
spirit  and  body  in  strict  intimate  union,  to  imagine  it  can  frame  either  fTicre/y 
-Kimtke  or  merely  spiritual ideaa  of  its  thinking  faculty  or  its  acts:  And  if  it 
has  not  ideas  of  either  sort  separately,  consequently  it^an  have  no  dired  and 
immediate  knowledge  of  its  own  mind  but  by  complex  eaneqaiions,  formed 
from  a  eonsciousness  of  the  operations  themselres  and  ideas  of  sense  taken 
to{^ther,  and  as  necessarily  mixed  and  blended  in  order  to  this  knowledge 
of  itself,  as  its  own  essence  is  in  fact  composed  of  matter  and  spirit.''— *vDtv. 
Jnal  p.  24. 
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deny  the  existence  of  matter  too,  for  they  can  have  no  more 
distinct  conception  of  its  substance  than  of  spirit.  Yea, 
and  they  must  deny  their  own  material  existence;  for  of 
what  are  we  conscious?  Not  of  flesh  and  blood,  nor  of  the 
processes  of  circulation,  and  secretion,  &c.  that  take  place 
within  us^  but  of  our  mental  acts  and  our  various  emotions. 
Our  ideas  and  feelings  are  the  extent  of  our  consciousness. 
Will  the  exercisist  presume  to  reject  all  other  evidence 
with  regard  to  the  structure  of  his  frame  than  that  of  mere 
consciousness  of  acts,  or  operations?  Hfs  knowledge  of 
matter  is  a  mere  conception  of  its  properties,  but  does  he 
reject  the  evidence  which  proves  that  there  must  be  some 
substance  in  which  these  properties  reside?  Yet  should  he, 
to  act  consistently,  and  thus,  by  pursuing  the  miserably 
fallacious  principle  on  which  his  scheme  is  based,  he  will 
be  found  to  deny  the  existence  alike  of  matter  and  spirit, 
of  God  and  His  universe.  Creation  becomes  a  mere  assem- 
blage of  qualities  devoid  of  reality,  and  moral  agents — the 
immortal  spirits  of  men  a  mere  concatenation  of  events! 

We  can  scarcely  bring  our  minds  to  dwell  upon  thi^ 
scheme  long  enough  to  give  it  a  dispassionate  examination. 
It  is  at  war  with  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  They 
turn  away  disgusted  with  such  reasonings;  and  well  they 
may,  for  the  scriptures  call  them  all  a  vain  philosophy. 
Every  man  as  it  were  instinctively  reasons,  from  the  ac- 
tions that  he  perceives,  to  the  existence  of  some  agent,  or 
cause,  or  being  producing  them.  Thus  his  mind  becomes 
convinced  of  the  e:!fistence  of  a  God,  and  thus  too  he  be- 
comes convinced  that  he  himself  \^  something  distinct  and 
different  from  \i\sacts.  God  has  so  cpnstituted  us.  This 
is  the  law  of  our  minds,  and  if  we  are  led,  invariably,  in*! 
fallibly,  universally  to  the  belief,  or  conclusion,  that  the 
thinking  I  myself  is  something  different  and  distinct  from 
thoughts  and  acts,  is  not  God  chargeable  with  the  errois 
and  His  whole  creation^  so  far  as  the  operation  of  mind  is 
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concerned,  a  mere  machinery  for  the  production  of  false- 
hood! Yea,  God  Himself  and  all  His  works  are  a  mere  de« 
lusion. 

Other  eonseqdences  equally  as  absurd  and   monstrous 
flow  from  the  same  scheme.     If  there  is  no  thinking  sub* 
stance  in  man — no  spiritual  conscious  being  in  union  with 
bis  animal  frame,  then  what  are  ideas  and  exercises?^  They 
must  be,  either  a  new  production  or  the  operation  of  some- 
thing already  existent.     If  the  former,  will  the  advocates 
of  this  scheme  say  whether  they  are  spirit  or  matter?  They 
surely  will  not  say  the  former,  for  that  is  to  give  up  the 
point  in  dispute  at  once.     It  certainly  would  be  better  for 
Aem  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  agent,  capable  of 
those  aets  which  we  denominate  ideas  .and  exercises,  than 
to  maintain  a  continued  creating  process  of  spiritual  exist- 
ences, which  too,  must,  as  continually,  be  subjected  to  an 
annihilating  process  or  be  combined  for  preservation!    If 
the  latter,  we  had  better,  at  once,  admit  any  of  the  theories 
we  have  already  noticed,  and  maintain  thought  to  be  motion, 
or  a  secretion,  or  any  thing  else,  since  it  must  be  material. 
According  to  the  theory  Which  we  combat,  wje  must  either 
deny  the  real  existence  of  man  as  a  moral  agent,  and  con- 
vert him  into  a  mere  piece  of  material  mechanism,  or  we 
must  maintain,  that  ideas  and  exercises  are  produced  con- 
tinually by  the  direct  agency  of  God,  and  that  given  seriesot 
these  creative  acts  of  God  constitutes  the  individual  man. 
The  former  we  have  already  disproved.     The  latter  may 
require  a  moment's  attention. 

Who  does  not  see  that  the  consequences  which  flow  from 
such  a  position  affect  alike  the  character  of  God  and  of  His 
government,  and  the  very  identity  of  man.  We  say  the 
character  of  God,  for  it  makes  Him  the  author  of  sin,  since 
all  the  sinlul  thoughts,  purposes  and  affections  of  man  are 
bqt  the  effects  of  the  divine  power  strung  together  in  a 
jjiven  series— not  the  acts  or  production  of  a  created  volun^ 
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tary  agent     And  if  so,  where  is  the  use  of  maintaining  the 
distinction  between  innocence  and  guilt,  between  virtue 

• 

and  vice,  or  bow  can  we  attribute  to  man  the  least  ac- 
countability? The  influence  of  motives  and  the  sense  of 
responsibility  will  be  alike  destroyed,  and  the  whole  gov- 
ernment of  God  will  be  converted  into  a  mere  theatrical 
or  other  display.  We  know  not  well  to  what  it  might  be 
compared,  except  to  some  of  the  splendid  exhibitions  of 
the  pyrotechnical  art,  where  there  are  quick  and  marvel- 
lous successions  or  series  of  different  coloured  flames,  and 
scintellations,  all  the  production  of  the  great  master  of  the 
ceremonies.  And  as  to  man  himself,  he  is  even  reduced 
below  the  level  of  the  dancing  puppet,  which,  though  all 
its  motions  are  mechanical,  nevertheless  retains  its  identity, 
since  upon  this  scheme  man's  identity  is  destroyed.  For  if 
to  him  is  denied  a  thinking  spiritual  substance,  conscious 
of  its  own  acts,  into  what  can  identity  be  resolved?  Ideas 
and  exercises  are  mere  occurrences  or  events  produced  by 
some  cause  sustaining  a  momentary  being,  and  then  per- 
ishing forever.  The  difference  in  point  of  time  would 
destroy  the  identity  of  ideas,  though  there  should  be  in 
every  other  respect  entire  resemblance.  They  could  no 
more  be  called  the  same,  than  we  can  denominate  the  strokes 
of  the  bell  which  announce  the  hour  of  six  this  morning 
the  very  same  with  those  of  yesterday.  And  what  is  true 
in  one  case  is  trqe  in  all  others. 

There  never  can  be  sameness  in  man,  on  this  scheme, 
but  he  is  perpetually  varying — ever  and  anon  a  new  being, 
as  he  passes  from  one  point  of  time  to  another.  His  iden 
tity  is  destroyed,  and  no  proof  of  it  whatever  can  be  cited. 
For  to  infer  it  merely  from  his  consciousness,  is  to  infer 
what  does  not  exist  by  the  very  terms  of  the  supposition. 
And  what  is  consciousness  itself?  ft  too  is  but  an  act.  But 
€>{  what?  Of  ideas?  Or  ideas  of  it?  Are  ideas  conscious  each 
of  itself,  and  one  of  another?     Surely  the  act  or  event. 
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^^'nich  we  call  an  idea,  and  of  which  we  are  conscious,  is 

^iffei^ent  from  the  consciousness  which  we  have  of  it?  If  not, 

^%  talk  of  them  as  distinct?  But  if  so,  then  what  is  that 

^^^nsciousnessf  We  must  admit  the  presence  of  a  percipient 

^*^g  attending  to,  and  having  knowledge  of  its  own  acts, 

^^  ^'0  must  assert  and  maintain  the  monstrous  absurdity  of 

^^e  idea' being  conscious  of  another,  for  after  all  our  con- 

^^Jousness  resolves  itself  into  knowledge  and  knowledge  is 

thought 

^^om  the  above  remarks,  it  must  be  obvious^to  the  reader^ 

^^t  the  scheme  which  supposes  man  to  be  a  mere  concate- 

^*'on  of  thought,  without  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  im- 

^f^Wal  substance,  capable  of  the  various  acts  of  thinking, 

^^sing,  comparing,  remembering,   imagining,    willing, 

*s  eminently  absurd.  Indeed  it  is  utterly  unintelligible^ 

^hat  it  should  be  embraced  by  any,  after  sober  and  dis- 

*^Oate  inquiry,  is  passing  strange!    We  have  merely 

..     '^^d  the  different  sources  whence  we  draw  the  refuta- 

J »  ^^    of  this  scheme,  and  leave  the  reader  to  pursue  the 

*fj^  for  himself.      We  turn  from  these  metaphysical 

A      ^ents  however  to  another  class  which  serve  to  confirm 

^^^  ^^irituality  of  the  human  soul.     They  are  drawn  from 

i^^\ptural  facts. 

1.  Moses  and  Elias  are  said  to  have  appeared  with  Christ 
upon  the  mount  of  transfiguration.  Elias  no  doubt  ap- 
peared in  his  entire  human  nature,  for  he  ^^went  up  by  a 
whirlwind  into  heaven.'"  Moses  however  died,  and  h\» 
body  was  laid  in  the  earth,  for  the  Lord  '^buried  him  in  a* 
▼alley  in  the  land  of  Moab,  over  against  Beth  Peor."^  A» 
to  the  appearance  of  Elijah,  there  is  no  difficulty.  His  body 
was  still  material,  though  sublimated,  and  capable  of  being 
Been  |^y  the  eyes  of  men  as  was  the  risen  body  of  the  Sa- 
"?iour.  But  it  was  different  with  Moses;  and  we  must  admit 

1  2  KiBgs,  ii.  11.  2  Dcut,  xxx>.  6. 
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'either  that  it  was  the  spirit  of  Moses  which  appeared  in 
some  assumed  material  vehicle  or  form,  or,  that  his  body 
had  been  raised  from  the  grave.  In  so  far  as  one  class  of 
materialists  is  concerned,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  which 
supposition  is  adopted.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  centuries 
after  the  body  of  Moses  had  been  mingled  tvith  its  kindred 
dust,  he  appeared  in  this  world  conversing  with  Jesus  Christ 
face  to  face,  as  a  man  talketh  with  his  friend.  And  he 
still  exists  somewhere  in  the  universe  of  God — but  what  is 
he?  A  mere  material  machiae?  A  concatenation  of  thought? 
Who  does  not  see  the  utter  absurdity  of  either  supposition! 
2.  The  second  fact  we  notice  is  that  recorded  of  the 
dying  thief.  He  prayed  to  the  Saviour,  '*Lord  remember 
me  when  thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom,''  and  the  Ss^yiour 
replied,  ^*To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise.''* 
Now  the  bodies  of  the  Saviour  and  of  the  thief,  were,  on 
that  very  day  laid  in  the  grave,  so  that  he  must  undoubted- 
ly have  referred  to  some  other  part  of  their  nature  than 
their  material  bodies.  And  if  so,  what  could  it  have  been 
but  their  immaterial  and  deathless  souls?  We  can  scarcely 
bring  ourselves  to  notice  the  miserable  criticisms  by  which 
those  who  adopt  Dr.  Priestley's  views  attempt  to  evade  the 
force  of  this  conclusion,  when  they  say  that  the  Saviouf 
meant,  by  the  phrase  "to-day,"  which  he  used,  nothing 
more  than  this,  I  now  say  to  you,  or,  that  as  in  respect  of 
the  eternity  of  God,  one  day  is  with  Him  as  a  thousand 
years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day,  so  Christ  meant 
to  say  by  using  the  phrase  * 'to-day,"  in  eternity  shalt 
thou  be  with  me.  The  common  sense  of  our  readers  is 
offended  by  such  pitiful  trifling.  Assuredly  they  must  be 
reduced  to  great  straits  to  support  their  cause,  who  find  it 
necessary  to  put  a  meaning  upon  the  dying  Saviour's  words, 
which  actually  makes  Him  speak  nonsense,  or  practice  a 
deceptiou. 

i  I. 'ike,  xxiil.  43. 
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3.  We  might  here  cite  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus, 
which  under  all  the  circumstances  related,  may,  though  a 
parable,  be  regarded  sts  strictly  a  matter  of  fact.  Surely  the 
Saviour  did  not  mean  to  make  a  false  impression  on  the 
minds  of  His  hearers,  with  regard  to  the  state  of  man  after 
the  death  of  the  body.  ^*The  beggar,"  he  says,  **died  and 
was  carried  by  the  angels  into  Abraham's  bosom."^  Laz- 
arus is  repi^esented  as  in  some  way  living  after  death. 
Surely  he  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  angels  carried  his 
bodi/  into  Abraham's  bosom!  And  this  carrying  was  co- 
temporaneous  with  his  decease.  The  two  events  are  spoken 
of  in  immediate  connection.*  Who  would  or  could  be  led 
to  suppose,  that  the  Saviour  meant  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus'  body,  which  is  an  event  yet  to  take  place? 

But  if  this  idea  should  be  adopted  by  any,  the  language 
employed  in  reference  to  the  rich  man  is  yet  more  pointed. 
"The  rich  man  also  died,  and  was  buried;  and  in  hell  he 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments,  and  seeth  Abraham 
afar  off,  and  Lazarus  in  his  bosom. "^    Whether  we  under- 
stand the  word  helP  here  to  mean  the  place  of  woe  or  the 
state  of  the  dead,  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing.     There  is 
no  allusion  whatever  to  th6  resurrection  of  the  body  of  the 
rich  man,  beford  he  was  made  to  experience  the  torments 
described.  He  was  buried^  and  thus  disappeared  from  earth; 
but  at  thai  time  he  was  "in  hellj'^  and  capable  of  the  very 
i^me  percept  ions  i  and  was  possessed  of  the  same  sensibili- 
iiesj  which  he  had  in  the  flesh — ^yea,  and  much  more  acute. 
We  have  information  too  of  Lazarus'  being  in  Abraham's 
bosom,  and   hi^  knowledge  was  distinct  and  vjvid,  and 
exactly  correspondent  with  that  which  in  the  flesh  is  had 
by  means  of  vision.     Should  this  circumstance,  viz.,  that 
bis  perceptions   and  sensations   are  described  by  means 
of  terms  which  undoubtedly  denote  the  influence  and  ac- 

l  Luke,  xvi.  22.  2  Luke,  xvi.  23. 

2  «/ir(^3ee  Dr.  Campbell's  Preliminary  Dissertations,  D.  vi.  p.  2. 
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lion  of  the  organs  of  sense,  be  cited  as  an  objection  against 
the  conclusion  we  deduce  from  this  parable;  and  should  it 
be  thence  alleged,  that  the  things  described  can  only  be 
true  of  the  rich  man  after  the  resurtection  of  his  bodyy 
we  remark,  that  whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  the  souFs 
perceptions  in  a  disembodied  state,  on  the  supposition  of 
its  separate  existence,  we  should  be  led  to  conclude,  that, 
although  the  mindV  knowledge  and  perceptions  were  all 
originally  derived  through  the  instrumentality  of  its  ma- 
terial organs,  and  the  laws  of  association,  and  modes  of 
thought  dependent  on  their  action,  yet  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  same  general  laws  of  association,  and  the  very 
same  affections  of  the  soul  should  be  observable  even  in  its 
disembodied  state.  For  here  we  find  that  our  minds  are 
combining  thought,  anf  become  excited  freqjuently  under 
the  influence  of  thought,  which,  though  originally  derived 
through  the  organs  of  sense,  are  not  in  fact  sensible  ideas, 
but  excogitated'  in  the  pure  abstractions  of  the  mind. 

Beside,  we  do  know  that  all  our  knowledge  of  the  opei^i- 
tion  of  our  own  minds  is  by  means  of  analogy,  so  that  there 
is,  in  "fact,  no  other  method  left  of  describing  the  percep- 
tions of  the  disembodied  spirit,  but  by  means  of  its  actions^ 
and  afiections  here  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  or- 
gans of  sense.  We  legitimately  enough  speak  of  the  soul'^ 
feeling,  seeing,  hearings  speaking;  &c.  in  its  disembodied 
state;  not  that  the  acts  are  precisely  the  same  with  what  we 
intend  of  ourselves  by  such  phrase»  in  our  present  state  o^ 
being,  but  that  there  is  some  sufficient  resemblance  between 
its  actions  in  its  disembodied  and  embodied  state,  to  justify 
us  in  the  use  of  t^rms  originally  describing  sensible  acts  Xo- 
designate  the  acts  of  pure  spirit  We  have  already  illus- 
trated and  fully  dilated  on  this  point,  so  that  we  need  not 
here  repeat  what  the  reader  must  be  familiar  with  That 
we  may  not  be  understood  as  begging  the  question^  however 
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in  these  remarks,  we  shall  presently  notice  one  or  two  facts 
which  will  prove,  incontestibly,  that  the  soul  of  man  has 
acted  independently  of  its  organic  vehicle  the  body,  before 
the  period  of  its  final  separation;  so  that,  having  established 
the  possibility  of  its  independent  existence  and  action,  and, 
at  the  «ame  time,  that  its  perfections  and  affections,  though 
not  through  the  material  organs,  were  so  far  analogous  to 
the  latter  as  to  be  best,  and  indeed  only  described,  by  a 
reference  to  t^em,  we  may  legitimately  insist  upon  the 
^  proof,  which  the  parable  of  Lazarus  and  Dives  furnishes  ef 
the  existence  of  man  in  a  disembodied  state,  and  conse- 
quently of  his  possessing  an  immaterial  spirit  These  facts 
constitute  our  next  argument.     They  are 

4.  The  visions  which  the  prophets  and  others  had  when 
God  communicated  to  them  His  mind  and  will.  The  in- 
stances are  many.  We  might  note  Ihose  of  Abraham,  of 
Balaam,  of  Elisha,  of  Hosea,  of  Ezekiel,  of  Jeremiah,  of 
Amos,  of  Zechariah,  of  Peter,  of  Stephen,  of  Paul,  of  John, 
^c.  The  reader  however  may  examine  the  record  of  them 
at  his  leisure.  In  all,  the  perceptions  which  were  had  are 
described  by  seeing j  whence  that  particular  form  or  mode 
of  divine  revelation  took  the  name  of  vision,  and  the  early 
prophets  berause  of  its  frequency  were  denominated  seers. 
In  visions  the  individual  was  awake,  and  his  senses  all  were 
in  ordinary  healthful  exercise,  fiut  the  things  that  he  was 
said  to  sES,  were  not  perceived  by  his  senses. 

The  account  of  Peter's  vision  is  as  circumstantial  as 
aay,  and  may  afford  the  best  opportunity  to  us  for  an  ac- 
curate investigation  of  their  nature.  It  is  said,  that  while 
Peter,  who  bad  become  very  hungry  as  he  was  engaged  in 
prayer,  was  waiting  for  some  food  which  was  being  pre- 
pared for  him  ^^he  fell  into  a  trance,''^  when  certain 
things  took  place,  which  are  spoken  of  as  though  there  had 
been  the  direct  visqal  perception  of  them.     |Ie  '^saw 

1.  Acts  X.  10. 
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heaven  opened^  and  a  certain  vessel  descending  unto  him, 
as  it  had  been  a  great  sheet  knit  at  the  four  corners,  and 
let  down  to  the  earth,  wherein  were  all  manner  of  four 
footed  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  wild  beasts  and  creeping 
things,  and  fowls  of  the  air."*  In  addition  to  this  he  heard 
a  voice  J  and  spnke  himself,  and  that  not  onco  only,  but 
the  whole  scene  was  thrice  transacted  before  him. 

Now  this  was  no  illusion  produced  by  disease,  because 
the  historian  has  taken  care  to  apprise  us  of  facts  which 
indicated  a  state  of  full  and  vigorous  health.  Neither 
was  it  a  dream,  because  he  was  not  asleep,  but  there  was 
undoubtedly  some  interruption  or  suspension  of  the  exer- 
cise of  his  animal  senses.  It  is  called  a  trance.  The 
perceptions  of  his  mind  however  were  not  interrupted. 
They  were  busily  employed.  We  ask  how?  Not  merely 
in  the  ordinary  mode  through  the  impressions  made  on  his 
senses.  The  things  Peter  saw  were  visible  to  none  but 
himself,  so  that  they  could  not  have  been  real  material 
substances.  The  whole  scene  was  indeed  a  symbolical 
display,  and  whether  these  symbols  were  actually  any  forms 
or  not,  we  are  not  in  the  least  concerned  to  inquire.  That . 
which  chiefly  concerns  our  argument  is  the  fact,  that  Peter 
had  perceptions  of  things  which  were  not  present  before 
his  senses,  so  that  there  must  be  in  man  something  capable 
of  receiving  knowledge,  independent  of  the  machinery  or 
apparatus  of  nerves,  &c.  which  are  the  ordinary  channel 
of  communication  from  external  things.  If  it  be  alleged 
that  the  knowledge  conveyed  to  Peter's  mind,  was  by  the 
ordinary  process  in  which  the  imagination  combines  ob- 
jects, and  brings  things  before  it  which  do  not  actually  exist, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  result  shewed  plainly  this 
was  not  the  case.  Who  ever  heard  of  men's  imagining 
and  combining  circumstances  that  proved  to  be  prophetical, 
as  were  the  visions  of  the  prophets? 

1.  ActrJX.  10. 
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Beside^  Peter's  imagination  would  have  naturally  opera- 
ted in  another  direction.  His  feelings  and  prejudices,  his 
convictions  and  habits,  all  were  at  war  with  the  thought  of 
admitting  the  Gentiles  to  a  participation  of  the  privileges 
of  fellowship  with  the  Jews.  He  could  not  himself  well 
brook  the  idea,  so  that  if  it  had  been  merely  the  vivid 
combinations  of  his  own  fancy,- they  would  have  been  al- 
together of  another  character. 

Nor  can  it  be  j}retended,  that  the  knowledge  conveyed 
io  the  mind  of  Peter  was  done  in  some  3uch  way  as  im- 
pressions are  made  on  the  minds  of  men  in  certain  diseases. 
In  some  cases  of  mania  there  is  an  absolute  deception  prac- 
tised  on  th^  mind,  mere  fancies  being  apprehended  as  re- 
alities. There  was  no  bodily  disease  at  all  in  Peter's 
case.  Nor  was  it  mania;  but  sober  truth,  so  that,  after  a 
full  and  candid  examination  of  all  the  circumstances,  if  we 
believe  the  record  itself,  we  must  admit,  that  impressions 
or  communications  were  made  to  the  mind  of  Peter,  which 
would  not  have  been  of  its  own  origination,  and  which 
certainly  were  not  produced  through  the  medium  of  his 
senses.  The  conclusion  therefore  which  we  draw  from 
this  is,  that  there  must  have  been  in  Peter  some  percipient 
principle,  capable  of  acting,  and  of  being  acted  on,  in« 
dependently  of  and  by  some  other  means  than  the  material 
frame,  or  organs  of  sense. 

The  vision  of  Cornelius  which  preceded,  but  was  con- 
nected with  that  of  Peter,  may  also  deserve  a  remark  or 
two.  It  is  not  said  simply  that  he  saw  an  angel,  as  though 
there  had  been  an  appearance  before  him  which  was  cogni- 
zable by  his  senses;  but  that  ^^  he  saw  a  vision  evidently, ^^^ 
It  is  not  an  unnecessary  and  unmeaning  multiplication. of 

t  1.  Acts  z.  3.  u/«y  HI  PIBCBITXD,  see  Mat.  ii.  16  toti  HookTmc  iiott  «rf 
«yrreti;i^6ir  Mat.  ix.  2.  jmu  liietif  0  lua-ouc  *riif  ^ic/v  autw. 

i»  ofdL/jLATi  19  ▲  Tisiozr  contradistmguishecl  from  material  existence.  See 
acts  xii.  9. 

*<»«»;— rlearlv,  distinctly^  without  illusion. 
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words.  The  idea  plainly  is,  that  Cornelius,  in  a  vision, 
which  was  not  at  all  illusory,  had  as  distinct  9  perception 
of  an  angel,  as  if  he  had  seen  that  angel  with  his  bodily 
eyes.  We  must  let  the  language  of  scripture  go  for  what 
it  is  worth,  and  not  iinagine  that  it  means  this  or  the  other 
thing,  or  pass  off  our  ignorance  and  incredulity  with  the 
charge  of  vagueness,  mysticism  or  tautology. 

We  might  multiply  instances,  but  the  general  fact  is  all 
we  want,  that  God  has  made  communications  to  the  minds 
of  men,  giving  them  perceptions -which  were  not  derived 
through  the  senses,  nor  excogitated  in  their  own  faocies,and 
therefore  that  there  must  be  in  man  some  percipient  being 
distinct  from  his  material  nature.  This  argument  may  be 
pursued  yet  further,  and  rendered  even  more  eonclusive, 
from  the  fact  of, 

5,  Inspiration.  *^  Holy  men  of  God,"  says  the  apostle 
"spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost"*  There 
were  ideas  communicated  to  their  minds  which  they  never 
could  have  excogitated.  "Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  him."^  The  apostle  does  not  speak  of  things  yet  to 
be  made  known,  but  of  things  already  revealed.  If  so, 
then  it  ma}'  be  pertinently  asked  how  came  they  ever  to 
be  known?  The  answer  is  given.  God  hath  by  his  Spirit 
revealed  them.  He  hath  bv  the  miraculous  influence  of  His 
Spirit  wrought  in  the  minds  of  holy  men  of  old  the  know- 
ledge which  they  have  communicated  to  us.  It  is  true 
that  now,  since  our  fellow  men  have  spoken,  and  written 
to  us  about  them,  we  become  acquainted  with  them  in  the 
ordinary  exercise^  and  cultivation,  of  those  capacities  for 
thought,  be  they  what  they  may,  which  we  possess.  But 
originally  this  was  not  the  way  in  which  the  knowledge  of 
them  was  obtained.    Wherefore  we  infer  that  if  even  know- 

'1.  2.  Pet.  i.  21.  2.  1.  Cor.  ii.9. 
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ledge  was  comniuDicated  to  the  minds  of  men  by  God, 
without  its  being  done  through  the  instrumentality  of 
their  senses,  or  of  excogitation — the  voluntary  combina- 
tion of  thought,  there  must  be  some  immaterial  percipient 
substance  in  man  which  was  the  subject  of  such  knowledge. 

6.  Our  position  may  be  maintained  by  a  host  of  scrip- 
tural passages  in  which,  the  immateriality  and  substantiality 
of  the  human  soul  are  evidently  assumed.  We  select  a 
iew.  When  the  death  of  Abraham  is  spoken  of,  it  is  said 
that  '^he  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  was  gathered  to  his  peo* 
pie."  Abraham*s  body  was  buried  in  the  cave  of  Mac- 
pelah,  in  Canaan,  while  his  father  Terah,  and  grand-father 
Nahor,  and  yet  more  remote  ancestors  lived,  and  died,  and 
were  buried  in  Mesopotamia.  The  gathering  of  Abraham 
therefore  cannot  mean  the  interment  of  his  body,  and  must 
be  an  empty  and  unmeaning  phrase,  if  there  was  no  more 
than  body  in  Abraham — no  soul  to  be  introduced  into  '^  the 
general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first  born." 

We  remark  also,  that  when  Stephen  died,  his  last>  words 
were  "Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit"*  And  it  was  no 
vague  poetical  flight  of  his  fancy,  for  "he  being  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  looked  up  steadfastly  into  heaven,  and  saw 
the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  on  the  right  hand  of 
God,  and  said.  Behold  I  see  the  heavens  opened,  and 
the  son  of  man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God."*  Now 
these  were  things  not  seen  by  those  around,  for  his  perse- 
cutors thought  that  he  blasphemed,  and  "  stopped  their  ears 
and  ran  upon  him  with  one  accord."  Nor  are  they  objects 
to  be  perceived  through  the  medium  of  sense.  But  Ste- 
phen  saw  or  perceived  them,  while  yet  in  the  body,  as  he 
was  destined  in  a  few  moments  to  do  in  his  disembodied 
state,  and  therefore  seemed  to  lose  all  sight  of,  and  concern 
for  his  material  being,  and  committed  his  imperishable 

1.  Acts  vii.  59.  2.  Acts  vil,  55,  56,  S7, 
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soul  into  the  hands  of  his  blessed  Saviour.     Any  other 

m 

idea  makes  the  whole  scene  perfectly  ridiculous.  Who 
can  be  so  weak  as  to  think  Stephen  spoke  of  his  last 
breath,  a  small  volume  of  air?  David  makes  use  of  a  simi- 
lar expression,  *' Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell."** 
Certainly  neither  he  nor  Stephen  could  have  meant  that  at- 
tenuated portion  of  their  material  nature,  which  Dr.  Priest- 
ley has  so  erroneously  called  the  soul.  For  all  that  was 
body  died.  It  is  too  utterly  absurd  to  require  a  single  re^ 
mark,  that  they  meant  the  last  expiration  of  their  heaving 
lungs.  There  is  then  no  alternative  left  but  this.  By 
their  spirits  they  understood  their  immortal  soul — the 
percipient,  thinking,  conscious  part  of  their  nature. 
'  7.  We  need  not  multiply  instances  of  this  sort ;  but 
shall  cite  a  few  passages  in  which  the  immateriality,  and 
true  substantiality  of  the  human  soul  are  explicitly  asserted. 
Job  distinguishes  between  the  spirit  and  animal  part  of 
mtn.  ^'  He  says  that  God  keepeth  back  his  soul  from  the 
pit  and  his  life  from  the  sword.*'*  Solomon  says  ex- 
pressly, that  at  death  "the  dust'*  or  the  body  of  man 
**  shall  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall 
return  unto  God  who  gave  it.'"  Paul  also  says  that  *'if 
the  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved" — if 
the  body  dies — "  we  have  a  building  of  God,  an  house  not 
made  with  hands," — a  true  and  separate  existence — "eter- 
nal in  the  heavens."^ 

On  this  point  he  was  perfectly  confident,  asserting  iD  the 
most  explicit  terms,  that  there  is  an  existence  after  death 
distinct  from,  and  independent  of  the  body,  "that  to  be 
absent  from  the  body  is  to  be  present  with  the  Lord."* 
Can  language  more  plainly  teach,  than  tjiis  does,  that  the 
spirits  of  believers  exist  in  a  separate  state  after  death  in- 
dependent of  the  body?  The  same  thing  is  as  clearly  taught 

I.  Psalm  xvj.  101.  3.  Job  zzxiii.  18.  3.  Eccles.  xii.  1. 

4.  2.  Cor.  r.  1.  5.  2.  Cor.  v.  8. 
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in  the  appellation"  given  to  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  **the 
spirit's  of  just  men  made  perfect/"  Why  talk  of  the  spirits 
of  men  in  contradistinction  from  angels,  for  that  is  the 
reason  of  the  appellation  if  both  angels  and  men  are  not 
possessed  of  a  spiritual  nature.  And  why  speak  of  the 
spirit's  of  men  made  perfect j  if  there  is  reference  to  a 
state  of  separate  existence  after  death,  for  assuredly  they 
are  not  such  when  in  the  flesh? 

We  have  but  one  more  passage  to  cite,  and  that  is  the 
cogent  and  conclusive  argument j  which  the  blessed  Saviour 
has  condescended  to  employ,  and  that  with  the  express 
design  of  proving,  from  the  writings  of  Moses,  that  there 
is  a  deathless  substance  in  man — an  immortal  soul  which 
survives  the  dissoUition  of  the  mortal  body.  The  Sadlducees, 
it  is  said,  proposed  to  the  Saviour  a  question,  which  they 
no  doubt  thought  he  could  not  answer,  and  by  which  they 
wished  to  insinuate  an  objection  against  a  future  state  of 
existence.  Assuming  the  point  that  the  same  relations 
existed  between  the  same  individuals  both  after  death  and 
in  this  life,  they  proposed  the  case  of  a  woman  that  had 
been  successively  married  to  seven  brethren,  and  asked 
"Therefore  in  the  resurrection  whose  wife  shall  she  be  of 
the  seven?"*  To  this  the  Saviour  replied,  that  the  objec- 
tion, which  they  insinuated,  originated  in  ignorance,  alike 
of  God,  and  of  what  he  had  revealed,  and  was  founded  on 
the  false  assumption,  that  in  the  resurrection  the  same  rela- 
tionships shall  exist  that  do  here.  And  having  thus  re- 
proved their  ignorance  and  self-conceit,  he  deduces  aa 
argument  in  favor  of  a  future  state  of  existence  from  the 
manner  in  which  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  are  spoken  of 
in  the  writings  of  Moses.    *'But  as  touching  the  resurrec- 

• 

tion  of  the  dead  have  ye  ifot  read  that  which  was  spokea 
unto  you  by  God  saying  ^I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  the 

1  Htb.  xii.  23. 
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God  of  Isaacy  and  the  God  of  Jacob?'  .  God  is   not  the 
God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living.''^ 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  the  inference  of  the  Saviour  i» 
valid  principally  if  not  exclusively  with  regard  to  the 
present  existence  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  at  the 
time  the  phrase  was  first  used  by  God,  at  the  time  the 
Saviour  Himself  quoted  it.  But  their  bodies  are  not  yet 
at  this  day  raised  from  the  dead,  so  that,  if  we  attach  to  the 
phrase  '^the  resurrection,"  as  occurring  in  our  English 
translation  of  the  scriptures,  the  idea  of  a  revivification  of 
the  body  or  natural  frame,  and  suppose  this  to  have  been 
the  Saviour's  meaning.  His  conclusion  ia^a  non  sequitur^ 
This  however  was  not  His  meaning.  The  word  ^^ta-rtL^tc 
is  a  general  term  expressing  the  idea  of  a  person's  rising 
up  that  had  been  lying  down,  or  sitting,  or  fallen;  and  is 
thence  very  appropriately  used  to  denote  a  state  of  future 
existence,  either  before  or  after,  in  connection  with  or 
independent  of,  the  resurreetion  of  the  body.^  When  it 
denotes  the  former,  the  phrase  is  Arxsa^m  <r«v  fm^«v  the  rising 
up  or  future  existence  of  those  that  die.  ^'The  dead"  merely 
describes  the  persons  of  whom  the  AFACAnc  is  predicated, 
and  the  meaning  is  such  an  existence  as  characterises  those 
that  have  died.  Now  this  is  not  from  the  phrase  necessa* 
f  Ily  to  be  understood  as  the  revivification  of  their  bodies. 
When  the  term  AiM^t^n  denotes  this  latter  idea,  the  phrase 
used  is  «»A(Aff/c  MFiMM  from  the  dead,  evidently  directing 
us  to  a  particular  state  or  condition,  from  which  the  subject 
spoken  of  is^  represented  ta  have  escaped — that  is  the  state 
ef  the  dead  body. 

The  precision  of  the  language  which  the  scriptures  hold 
on  these  points  is  remarkable,  and  while  the  state  subse* 
quent  to  the  death  of  the  body,  and  prior  to  the  resurrec* 
^on  of  the  dead  body,  is  plainly  and  accurately  distin- 
guished from  the  state  subsequent  to  the  resurrection  of  the 

1  Hat  xxii  22—32. 

2  See  Dr.  Cam{>beU*B  preliminary  Dissertations. 
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^ead  body  itself,  the  continuity  of  existenee,  from  the  very 
moment  of  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  is  most  explicitly 
asserted.  And  the  Saviour^s*  argument  is  as.  irresistibly 
conclusive  as  it  is  simple.  God  stands  in  no  friendly 
relationship  to,  nor  does  He  represent  Himself  as  being 
careful  of,  and  concerned  for,  non-entities,  fiut  if  Abra- 
ham, and  Isaac,  and  Jac/>b,  are  not  now  existing,  if  there 
is  no  other  substantiality  attributable  to  them  than  the  matter 
which  was  assumed  into  their  organized  form,  and  which, 
as  really  existed  before  that  organization,  (i,  e.  their  con-* 
ception  and  birth,)  as  it  does  now  that  their  material  frames 
have  been  resolved  into  U\eir  primitive  elements,  God 
does  proclaim  Himself  to  be  the  God  of  a  moral  non-entity, 
as  standing  in  a  very  special  and  amicable  relation  to  a 
few  disconnected  particles  of  earth,  and  evanescent  gages, 
which  have  lost  entirely  their  compound  organized  and 
moral  existence.  This  however  is  absurd,  and  therefor^ 
as  God  does  style  Himself  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  they  must  have  a  present  existence  and  possess  some 
substantial  being  other  than  their  material  nature  which  is 
now  resolved  into  its  primitive  elements.  This  is  the  plain 
legitimate  interpretation  of  the  Saviour's  own  words,  and 
we  defy  any  one  who  rejects  it  to  guard  against  the  charge 
of  making  infinite  truth  and  wisdom  reason  illogically  and 
speak  absurdity. 

The  truth  here  presented  as  a  conclusion,  perhaps  it  may 
he  objected^  might  have  been  much  better,  and  more  satis^ 
factorily  submitted  as  a  distinct  assertion,  resting  on  the 
divine  veracity  and  authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
But, — not  to  notice  the  impiety  of  such  a  thought,  inasmuch 
as  the  Saviour  is  infinitely  the  best  judge  of  what  is  the 
most  proper  method  of  communicating  the  truth  of  God, — 
to  have  answered  the  question  directly  upon  his  own  person- 
al authority  as  a  public  teacher,  would  have  been  to  sanction 
the  infidelity  of  the  Sadducees,  and  lead  them  to  boast  and 
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glory  that  the  writings  of  Moses  were  silent,  or  furnished 
no  satisfactory  materials  for  a  judgment  on  this  important 
topic.  While  therefore  thft  Saviour  draws  His  argument 
from  the  writings  of  Moses,  He  has  fully  met  add  answered 
the  objection  of  modern  divines  and  infidels,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state  of  existence,  is  not  taught  in  the  Pen-; 
tateuch,  and  most  forcibly  proved  that  there  is  an  immate- 
rial and  imperishable  soul  in  man. 

There  ar€  a  few  reflections  which  the  above  discussion 
suggests  and  which  the  reader  will  excuse  us  for  submitting 
here.  Who  does  not  see,  that  however  philosophy,  falsely 
so  called,  may  assert  and  endeavor  to  maintain  positions 
at  war  with  the  declarations  of  the  scriptures,  the  common 
flense  of  mankind  will  be  ever  found  in  accordance  with 
them?  The  prevalent  impression  is,  that  man  ha]^  a  soul, 
which  is  capable  of  distinct  and  independent  existence. 
Occasionally  indeed  we  meet  with  those  that  have  darkened 
their  minds  by  their  own  vain  reasonings,  or  that  have 
indulged  their  sensual  appetites  and  passions  to  such  a 
brutalizing  and  stupifying  excess  as  to  deny  that  they  had 
souls;^  but  the  multitude  is  difierently  impressed.  Will  it 
said  that  it  is  a  vague,  or  superstitious  notion,  engendered 
by  the  Bible,  then  is  it  admitted,  that  the  Bible  teaches  the 
fact,  ao  that  its  testimony  will  not  be  wrested  from  our 
hand^. 

But  however  we  appreciate  and  extol  the  gospel  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as  that  which  has  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit 
it  as  fact^  that  the  idea  of  spirit  is  confined  td  those  who 
have  enjoyed  the  light  of  revelation.       The  aborigines  of 

1  A  striking  example  of  tills  we  have  in  th^  Cmtdt  dt  Cayhes,  whose  re- 
mark, sugg'ested  by  tlie  concern  for  his  soul  erinced  by  his  relations  pre. 
vious  to  his  death,  the  Baron  de  Qmmnen  has  preserved.  **l  see  perfectly 
that  you  wish  to  converse  with  me  on  the  state  of  my  soul,"  said  he  addre^ 
wn^  them,  "I  am  very  sorry,  however,  to  be  obliged  to  inform  you,  that  \ 
actually  have  i\one." 
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this  country,  not^a  mention  others,  when  first  visited  by 
our  adventurous  forefathers,  were  found  to  indulge  a  Ifelief 
in  *Hhe  Great  Spirit,'*  and  in  the  existence  of  man  after  his 
body  had^ied.     Now  we  must  admit  from  this  jfact,  that 
either  they  originally  derived  the  idea  of  spirit  from  tradi- 
tionary knowledge,  or  that  the  human  mind  is  so  constitu- 
ted^ as  to  infer  the  existence  of  some  spiritual  being  from 
what  it    beholds  in  the  works  of  nature,  and,  though  inca- 
pable of  any  direct  and  accurate  knowledge  of  it,  to  con- 
ceive of  that  being  b^  means  of  symbolic  or  analogous 
representations,  drawn  from  material  things  made  in  its 
own  excogitations.     It  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference 
^     to  us  which  our  opponent  prefers.    That  they  had  the  idea 
of  spirit  is  certain,  and  it  is  for  the  materialist  to  say  whence 
they  came  by  it.     If  he  says,  that  God  first  convoyed  to 
the  mind  of  man  the  idea  of  spirit,  revealing  Himself  in 
some  way  adapted  to  his  conceptions  as  originally  perform- 
ing the  operations  of  thought  by  means  of  material  organs, 
we  are  satisfied.     For  the  idea  having   been  once   fairly 
communicated,  could  be  imparted  by  man  to  his  fellow,  and 
be  transmitted  and  preserved  through  all  successive  gene- 
rations.    But  if  God  communicated  the  idea  in  the  first 
instance^  it  must  be  true.     If  the  other  supposition  is  pre- 
ferred, that  the  mind   naturally  proceeds  by  the  process 
above  described,  to  form  for  itself  the  idea  of  spirit,  then 
is  God  who  has  created  that  mind,  and   ordained  all  its 
functions,  as  responsible  for  the  truth  in  this  case,  as  if  he 
had  directly  communicated  it. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  we  do  not  speak  of  those  ex- 
cogitations, which  are  peculiar  to  individuals,  and  fearfully 
delusive  and  absolutely  false,  but  only  of  those  which  the 
mind  of  man  universally,  and,  if  we  may  so  speak,  in- 
stinctively apprehends.  This  general  and  unvarying  and 
unerring  judgment  of  men,  we  denominate  common  sense, 
the  simple  apprehension  of  matters  of  fact.     It  is.  the  mind 
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of  man  still  struggling  into  truth,  notwithstanding  all  the 
shocks  it  receives,  and  imbecility  which  is  induced  by 
corrupting  passions.  And  that  judgment  is  not  everted  by 
philosophy.  Infidelity  and  Atheism  have  reare(>  high  their 
blood-stained  banners,  and  proclaimed  emancipation  for 
the  human  mind,  and  prophesied  in  terms  well  known  to 
Zion's  ear,  tliat  the  time  of  deliverance  was  nigh.  But 
tho3e  banners  have  been  struck,  and  those  predictions  have 
been  lies,  and  the  very  apostles  of  error  have  themselves 
bowed  to  the  majesty  of  truth. 

The  passions  of  men  may  be  excited,  and  philosophy, 
or  rather  the  vain  wisdom  of  men  of  carnal  minds,  may  be 
employed  to  sustain  and  justify  such  excitement,  and  while 
the  effervescences  of  passion  continue,  there  may  be,  and 
have  been,  the  embracing  of  falsehood,  and  delusion,  but 
soon  the  minds  of  men  recover  their  balance.  Passions 
ere  long  will  subside,  and  in  the  cool  and  sober  exercise 
of  their  judgment,  men  will  embrace  the  truth,  however 
it  may  have  been  vituperated  or  ridiculed*  These  aol>eF 
and  settled  convictions,  which  operate  efficiently  through 
the  mass  of  men,  and  at  which  the  mind  arrives  as  it  were 
by  a  short,  and  almost  instinctive  process,  will  not  be 
found  at  war  with  the  revelations  of  the  Bible.  It  cannot 
be,  that  God,  though  He  has  exhibited  in  the  scriptures 
things  new  and  marvellous,  and  inconceivable  by  man, 
should  find  it  necessary  to  violate  the  constitution  He 
originally  ordained.  He  has  adapted,  to  the  ordinary  an4 
natural  mode  of  the  mind's  perception,  the  communica* 
tions  He  has  made  in  that  *^sure  word  of  prophecy  "  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  qs.  It  will  bear  the  most  rigid 
scrutiny. 

Nor  shall  we,  for  one  moment,  concede  that  the  deduc<« 
tions  of  sound  philosophy,  drawn  from  a  faithful  examina<i« 
^ion  of  nature,  will  ever  disprove  Revelations.  The  best 
interpreter  of  scripture,  under  the  guidance  of  the  blessed 
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Spirit^s  common  sense.  Let  us  have  the  iBible,  and  the 
minds  of  men  so  far  cultivated  and  improved,  as  to  be  able 
to  think  and  judge  dispassionately ^  to  come  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  truth,  void  of  prejudice  and  corrupt- 
ing and  debasing  passions,  and  we  fear  not  the  result.  The 
hostli  of  infidelity  and  Atheism,  will  all  be  vanquished,  and 
their  mad  boastings  of  wisdom  and  philosophy,  will  prove 
vain  and  momentary,  as  the  howling  tempest  that  agitates, 
but  cannot  prostrate  "  the  mighty  forest.^'  **  Forthe  weap- 
ons of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God, 
to  the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds,  casting  down  imagin<" 
ations,  and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing  into  captivity  every 
thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ."*  The  very  energies 
of  that  immortal  mind  whose  existence  is  denied,  as  they 
are  directed  and  nerved  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  shall  accom- 
plish the  overthrow  of  all  the  vain  reasonings  of  a  false 
philosophy. 

These  remarks  naturally,  lead  us  to  another.     What  a 
noble  and  exalted  being  must  man  have  been  as  originally 
created!     What  traces  of  wisdom  and  grandeur  do  we 
still  find  in  him,  though  like  the  mighty  ruins  he  lies  fallen 
and  broken!     When  we  see  the  achievements  of  science^ 
the  richness  and  vastness  of  human  knowledge,  and  con- 
template the  untiring  energy  of  thought,  though  now  it  is  so 
obvious  that  man  is  an.  enfeebled  and  corrupt  creature,  in 
whom  the  power  of  perceiving  truth  has  been  greatly  im- 
paired, by  the  influence  and  prevalence  of  a  depraved  state 
rf  heart,  who  is  not  ready  to  exclaim,  what  must  he  have 
^^  when  h6  first  sprung  from  the  plastic  hand  of  his 
Creator? 

«<  Man  all  immortal  hail ! " 

^  Who  can  gauge  the  full  and  (overflowing  mind  of  the 
im,  Parent  of  our  race,  as  enriched  and  stored  with  know- 

'•  ^  Cor.  X.  4,  5, 
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ledge  which  Gv)tl  himself  hath  put  into  it  ?     No  darkness 
brooded  over  it.     No  disease  of  heart  deranged  the  Riedium 
of  its  perceptions.     With  sensibilities  attuned  to  the  lofty 
pitch  of  heavenly  devotion,  and  nature  sparkling  in  all  the 
glory  of  her  Creator,  how  must  man  have  gamboled  over 
all  her  beauties,  and  searched  iifto  her  wonders,  and  been 
refreshed  with  the  traces  of  her  maker  God !     If  we  are 
now  surprised  at  the  attainments  of  a  Newton  or  Bacon  or 
La  Place,  who,  by  severe  proees3  of  study  and  research^ 
have  unfolded  the  volume  of  nature,  and  deciphered  its 
characters,  so  illegible  to  multitudes,  what  should  be  our 
wonder,  when  we  contemplate  man — bright  and  orient  in 
the  very  beams  of  the  divinity — throwing  the  lustre  of  bis 
own  illumined  mind  upon  the  objects  around,  and  at  the  first 
glance  discerning  their  uses  and  value!     The  whole  trea-* 
sury  of  nature  lay  open  before  him,  and  from  the  incident 
tal  account  which  the  Spirit  of  God  has  given  of  his  nam 
ing  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  an,  examination  of  the 
names  which  he  at  first  imposed,  we  are  led  to  the  belief, 
that  originally  his  knowledge  was  as  extensive  as  the  ob- 
jects which  God  had  so  bountifully  scattered  round  him. 
He  was  created  in  knowledge — not  merely  with  the  capa- 
cities for  it,  but  with  knowledge  in  actual  possession . 

But  if  we  are  filled  with  admiration  of  the  resources  of 
man,  and  the  elevation  of  his  being,  as  we  look  back 
to  the  great  exemplar  and  parent  of  our  race,  how  much 
more  should  we  be  as  we  look  forward  and  discern  the  new 
world,  and  its  thickening  wonders  which  God  in  the 
method  of  redemption  especially,  has  unfolded  •  to  us? 
Whatever  knowledge,  innocent  man  may  have  had  of  the 
glories  of  the  Divine  Being,  as  displayed  in  nature,  they 
fall  far  short  of  those  sublime  mysteries,' into  which  the 
minds  of  redeemed  sinners  are  conducted  by  the  blessed 
Spirit  of  God.  Who  is  not  filled  with  amazement,  wheir 
he  thinks  of  the  immense  capacities  of  man,  and  that  he, 
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of  all  the  intelligent  creatures,  is  destined  to  arrive  at  the 
grandest,  and  most  extended,  and  exalted,  conceptions  of 
the  Infinite  Supreme.  This  poor  imbecile  and  almost  inert 
and  unconscious  existent^e,  wrapped  up,  at  its  first'  forma- 
tion, in  a  little  organized  body,  totally  dependent  on  the 
sympathies  of  a  mother's  soul,  is  to  be  raised  to  immediate 
communion,  and  most  endeared  intimacy,  with  the  high 
and  mighty  Ruler  of  the  universe! 

Oh!  who  can  under-value  the  soul  of  man?     That  man 
is  an  enemy  of  his  race,  who  would  persuade  us  there  is  no 
other  principle  in  our  nature  than,  what  is  destined  to  rot 
in  the  grave.     Shall  we  give  up  the  hope  of  immortality, 
and  quietly  prepare  for  an  eternal  sleep? — the  hope  of 
glory  for  the  dark,  cheerless  hope  of  annihilation?     The 
mind  sickens  and  revolts  from  the  thought  of  its  own  des- 
truction.    And,  blessed  be  God,  the  volume  of  his  word 
affords  the  choicest  cordial  to  refresh  its  drooping  and 
sinking  spirits.     There  is  a  deathless  soul  in  man,  shut  up 
for  a  season  indeed,  iii  the  easement  of  this  mortal  body, 
but  destined,  to  an  emancipation  both  wonderous  and  bliss- 
ful— ^and  to  become  the  eternal  friend  and  companion  of 
Jehovah  of  Hosts,  or  the  wretched  slave  and  dotard  of  Hell. 
The  spirit  within  is  capable  of  indefinite  improvement, 
and   exaltation,  or  deterioration   and   misery.     Whether^ 
the  progress  shall  be  towards  bliss  or  woe,  depends  upon 
our  faith.     Reader,  do  you  consult  sense,  and  reject  faith? 
Are  you  skeptical  and  unbelieving?    You  are  exchanging, 
the  only  hope  of  a  lost  world,  for  the  horrors  of  Tophet 
You  have  a  soul  that  must  dwell  forever  in  the  presence 
of  God,  or  be  the  campanion  of  devils  and  damned  spirits. 
Your  speculations  are  vain!    Your  philosophy  may  prove 
your  ruin.     Oh  your  soul  is  of  value  too  immense  thus  to 
be  endangered,  or  thrown  away.     The  joys  of  sense  may 
allure  and  blunt  the  powers  of  perceiving  truth— -wealth 
*    nay  make  her  boastful  promises  and  load  thee  with  her 
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cares — ambition  may  fire  thy  spirit  and  urge  thee  on  to 
deeds  of  vengeance  or  of  desperate  daring — but  thou  mu8( 
die.  And  '^  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul?  Or  what  ^hall  a  man  give  in 
exchange  for  his  soul."^ 

1  Mark,  viii.  36, 37,  < 
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CHAPTER  XL 


ITHE  lilFE  OF  MAN*S  RATIONAL  SOUL. 


The  subject  of  the  chapter — The  importance  of  accurate  knowledge  with 
regard  to  it — ^Psalm  xxz.  5 — The  life  of  the  rational  soul  does  not  con« 
sist  in  the  mere  circumstance  of  its  perpetuity — ^No  more  reason  to  infer 
any  thing  as  to  the  life  of  the  soul  from  its  perpetuity  than  as  to  the  life 
of  the  hddy,  from  the  permanent  existence  of  the  elementary  particles 
which  enter  into  its  composition^The  life  of  the  soul  does  not  consist  in 
its  spirituality — ^But  in  those  aetions  which  are  appropHate  to  Its  capaci- 
ties—^Vhat  those  capacities  in  general  are — Col.  iii.  10:  Eph.  iv.  24^ A 
description  of  the  condition  of  our  fii'st  parent,  as  originally  created— -in 
knowledge — ^righteousness— and  holiness — ^The  loss  of  life  consequent 
on  the  first  act  of  rebellion — Regeneration  defined — Contrast  between , 
sensual  and  spiritual  men — ^The  scriptural  phraseology  on  the  subject—^ 
Not  metaphorical — A  caution. 

It  has  been  shewn  that  man  is  a  complex  being,  and 
unites,  in  himself,  the  three  orders  of  life — vegetative, 
animal,  and  intellectual  or  spiritual: — that  he  is  possessed 
of  a  rational  soul,  which  is  immaterial  in  its  substance, 
and  not  necessarily  dependent  on  organization,  nor  a, 
mere  chain  of  ideas  and  exercises,  but  is  capable  of  exis-  , 
tence  in  a  separate  state,  and  is  the  immediate  author  of 
thought  and  volition,  and  the  subject  of  consciousness. 
The  nature  of  life  too  has  been  illustrated,  and  a  definition 
given  which  it  is  intended  shall  be  applied  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  leading  subject  of  this  treatise.  These  things, 
it  is  expected,  will  be  kept  in  view  by  the  reader,  while 
we  proceed  to  inquire,  in  this  chapter,  «/i  what  corisists 
the  life  of  the  immortal  spirit. 

The  language  of  the  Psalmist  is  ordinarily  quoted  on 
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this  subject,  and  it  is  apprehended  by  many,  that  when  he 
©ays,  in  reference  to  God,  "  In'His  favour  is  life,'**  there  is 
a  sufficient  explanation  given  of  spiritual  life.  But,  though 
the  heart,  which  has  had  experience  of  the  divine  favour, 
may  practically,  and  sufficiently  for  all  the  purposes  of  a 
walk  with  God,  know  something  of  the  life  that  is  '^  hid 
with  Christ  in  Godj"  yet  it  is  desirable  to  have,  as  far  as 
possible,  clear  ideas  on>a  subject  of  such  deep  and  eternal 
interest* 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  sentiment  of  the  Psalmist, 
as  expressed  in  the  terms  quoted  above,  was  widely  dif- 
ferent from   that  which  they  are  commonly  employed  by 
Christians  to  represent.     The  inspired  writer  had  been 
greatly  beset,  and  persecuted  by  enemies.     His  very  life 
had  been  in  danger  from  their  malice  and  menaces.     Their 
opposition  and  power,  their  provocations  and  prevalence 
against  him,  he  had  interpreted,  as  proof  of  the  displeasure 
of  God  who  had  permitted  him,  in  His  holy  providence, 
thus  to  be  afflicted  and  assailed:  and  in  this  belief,  he  would 
not  fail  to  be  confirmed  by  the  proverb  of  his  day,  and  no 
doubt  applicable  still,  that  ^'when  a  man's  ways  please  the 
Lord  He  maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him"^ 
A  change  however  had  taken  place  in  this  respect,  in  the 
Psalmist's  circumstances.  The  Lord  had  rescued  him  from 
the  hands  of  hfs  foes,  and  as  his  heart  overflowed  with 
gratitude  for  such  deliverance,  he  exclaimed  ^^  I  will  extoi 
thee,  0  Lord,  for  thou  hast  lifted  me  up,  and  hast  not  made 
my  foes  to  rejoice  over  me."^    This  interposition  of  pro- 
vidence on  bis  behalf,  he  felt  to  be  an  immense  iavour. 
He  attributed  it  entirely  tathe  grace  of  God,  and  felt  that 
to  it  he  was  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  his  life.     Such 
we  apprehend  to  be  the  original,  and  legitimate  import  of 
the  Psalmist's  words. 

But,  although  they  primarily  direct  our  attention  to  the 

1.  Psalm  KQc.  5.  2.  Pror.  xvi.  7.  3.  Psabn  xxx.  1.x 
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inorta]  life  of  believers,  as  protected  and  preserved  by  the 
gracious  providence  of  God,  yet  we  thinkf  that  the  language 
does  as  appropriately  intimate  the  general  nature  of  that 
life  which  is  peculiar  to  the  immortal  soul,  of  which,  the 
reader  will  judge,  when  he  shall  have  carefully  considered 
the  remarks  which  follow. 

1.  The  life  of  the  rational  soul  does  not  consist  in  the 
mere  circumstance  of  its  immortality  or  indestructibility. 
Immortality  is  a  quality  attributed  to  the  human  soul  in 
contradistinction  from  what  eventuates  in  the  perishable 
body,  and  it  rather  denotes  the  perpetuity  of  its  existence 
than  the  nature  of  its  life.  The  very  phrase  ^Hmniortal 
lifty*^  so  commonly  used,  shews  evidently  a  distinction  be- 
tween life  and  immortality.  Thel)ody  possesses iin  ap- 
propriate life,  which  does  not  consist  in  the  presence  of  a 
spiritual  jc^nci/i/ie  in  it,  as  we  have  already  seen.  The  soul 
is  not  the  life  of  the  body.  Its  life  is  peculiar  and  distinct 
^but  of  a  temporary  continuance  and  liable  sooner  or  later 
to  extinction  by  means  of  that  process  ordissolution  which 
destroys  the  entire  organization.  Hence  the  life  of  the 
body  is  called  a  mortal  life.  But  the  soul  is  not  liable  to 
such  a  dissolution  or  separation  of  its  parts.  .And  being 
devoid  of  and  unaffected  by  the  properties  of  matter  it  is 
destined  to  continue  to  all  eternity  uninfluenced  by  decay. 
It  is,  there  fore  said  to  be  immortal. 

« 

We  cannot  indeed  speak  with  the  same  precision,  and 
certainty  of  the  immortal  spirit,  that  we  do  of  the  mortal 
body;  for  we  do  not  and  cannot  know  what  is  its  essentiaf 
nature,  and  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  it  answerable  to 
organization,  or  whether  it  is  susceptible  of  variety  in  the 
modification  of  its  essence,  so  that  when  we  attribute  per- 
petuity, and  the  absence  of  decay  to  it,  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  its  essential  being  ipmains  unaltered  and  un- 
affected. For  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  the 
P^rpttuUy  of  the  human  soul  is  as  entirely  distinct  from. 
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and  110  more  necessarily  connected  with,  that  in  which  con- 
sists its  appropriate  life,  as  is  the  existence  of  the  material 
atoms  which  compose  the  human  body  with  its  appropriate 
life.  These  do  not  perish: — it  is  demonstrable,  that  not  a 
particle  of  matter  has  been  annihilated  since  the  creation. 
Incessant  changes  and  combinations  are  going  on,  but  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  the  absolute  destruction  of  the  least 
portion  of  the  Creator's  works.  Nature  abhors  annihila- 
tion. The  particles  which  compose  our  bodies  may  indeed 
be  separated,  and  resolved  into  their  primary  elements, 
and  be  assumed  into  new  productions  by  entirely  new  com- 
binatioiis; — yea  they  may  even  enter  into  the  composition 
of  other  living  creatures,  but  they  will  not  by  such  pro- 

* 

cess  be  destroyed.  And  when  death  has  deranged  the 
entire  organization  of  the  human  body;  and  in  the  alembic 
of  the  grave,  it  has  been  resolved  into  its  simple  elements — 
these  elements  still  remain.  There  is,  strictly  speaking  a 
perpetuity  attributable  to  the  body.  The  particles  of  which 
it  is  composed  may  lie  dormant  in  the  grave,  or  pass  through 
a  thousand  successive  changes,  but  shall  be  re-combined 
and  rc-organized  in  all  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  immortal 
youth.  Of  this  no  one  can  doubt  who  admits  the  truth  of 
the  sacred  record.  That  record  is  short  and  decisive. 
"The  hour  is  coming  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves 
shall  hear  bis  voice,  and  shall  come  forth,  they  that  have 
done  good  unto  the  resurrection  of  life;  and  they  that  have 
done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of  damnation."*  No  one  how- 
erer  thinks  of  identifying  the  essential  existence  of  the 
elementary  dust  with  the  life  of  the  body.  Wherefore  we 
conclude  that  as  the  life  of  the  body  consists  in  something 
distinct  from  the  mere  existence  of  the  material  particles  of 
which  it  is  composed;  so  the  life  of  the  soul  does  as  certainly 
consist  in  something  distinct  from  the  mere  existence  of 
its  spiritual  essence.  It  follows  as  a  corollary  from  this 
2.  That  the  life  of  the  soul  docs  not  consist  in  its  spirit- 

1  John,  V.  29. 
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udiity.  Spirit  is  but  one  mode  of  being,  as  matter  is 
another;  and  with  equal  propriety  uiight  it  be  said,  that 
the  life  of  material  beings  consists  in  their  material  essence, 
as  of  spiritual  beings  in  their  spiritual  essence.  The  life 
of  the  body  we  have  already  seen  consists  in  its  appropriate 
action.  It  is  not  now  necessary  to  refer  to  the  proof  and 
illustrations  by  which  we  attempted  to  establish  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  definition.  Our  business  here  is  to  apply 
it  to  the  rational  soul  of  man  by  which  we  shall  obtain 
some  definite  ideas  on  a  subject  exceedingly  intricate  and 
perplexed.     Wherefore  we  conclude  that 

V.  The  life  op  the  rational  soul  consists  in  the 

REGULAR  series  OF  THOSE  ACTIONS  WHICH  ARE  APPRO- 
PRIATE   TO    ITS    susceptibilities    AND    CAPACITIES.       To 

understand  this,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  inquire  what  ac- 
tions are  appropriate;  and  thistsan  best  be  done  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  primitive' constitution  of  man.  It  cannot  be 
expected  however,  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  that  we  should 
undertake  any  minute  analysis  of  the  capacities  of  the 
human  soul,  which  fit  it  for  various  action.  It  will  be  enough 
for  us  to  adopt  some  general  Classification,  as  suggested 
by  the  character  of  the  actions  themselves. 

It  is  said  that  man  was  created  in  the  Image  of  God,  and 
whateter  may  be  our  opinion  as  to  that  image's  being  the 
y/^combination  in  man'  of  the  dificrent  orders  of  life,  thus  consti- 
tuting a  trinity  in  unity,  certain  it  is  that  a  resemblance  may 
be  traced  in  the  moral  qualities  of  his  rational  soul  to  perfec- 
tions of  the  divine  nature.  These  may  be  all  classed  under 
the  three  following  heads,  which  it  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able are  designated  as  the  perfections  more  especially  man- 
ifested by  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead,  viz.,  know- 
ledge  corresponding  with  the  purposes,  and  plans,  and 
revelations  especially  attributable  to  the  Father,  who  is  the 
great  source  of  all : — Righteousness  corresponding  with 
the  peculiar  perfection  of  the  Son,  who  is  denominated  the 
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righteous  one  and  the  Lord  our  righteousness,  as  he  ap- 
peared and  acted  fulfilling  all  righteousness: — HolinesSj 
corresponding  with  the  more  especial  attribute  of  the  spirit 
who  receives  the  denomination  ot  the  Holy  One,  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  regenerate  sinner  is  said  by  the  apostle  to  be 
^^renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  Him  that  created 
him,"*  and  in  another  place  to  have  **put  on  the  new  man 
which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holi- 
ness,"^ as  though  regeneration  tsecured  the  restoratioa  of 
properties  originally  characteristic  of  man. 

Without  venturing  into  any  thing  like  minute  investiga- 
tion with  regard  to  the  import  of  these  expressions,  it  may 
suffice  to  remark,  that  they  are  properties  appropriate  to 
the  different  capacities  of  man's  moral  nature.  Knowledge 
implies,  and  is  appropriate  to  the* power  of  perceiving  and 
understanding  the  truth — his  intellectual  capacities:  Rights 
eousness  to  his  active  powers  or  capacities  for  voluntary 
action:  and  Holiness  to  his  sensitive  powers  or  capacities 
for  feeling  and  emotion.  Where  there  is  knowledgCy  there 
must  be  truth  or  fact,  and  a  mind  to  perceive  and  apprehend 
it  Where  there  is  righteotisnessy  there  must  be  a  law  or 
standard  of  right  and  actions  conformed  to  it  Where  there 
is  holiness,  there  must*  be  some  sensitiveness  to  tak<e  alarm 
at  the  approach  and  presence  of  any  thing  improper,  and 
impure,  and  to  preserve  the  harmony  of  all  the  powers^ 
passions  and  affections  of  the  soul.  When  man  therefore 
was  created,  he  was  possessed  of  a  mind  capable  of  perceiv- 
ing, and  stored  with  the  knowledge  of,  truth;Jie  was  strictly 
and  perfectly  conformed  to  ti)e  law  of  God  both  in  letter 
and  in  spirit,  in  outward  act  and  inward  volition ;  and  he 
was  so  sensitive  to  every  thing  that  concerned  the  honor 
and  glory  of  God — so  fully  under  the  influence  of  love  to 
Him,  as  toi>e  devoid  of  any  of  those  selfish,  sordid  and 

1  Col.  iii.  14.  2  Eph.  iv.  24, 
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morbid  passions  and  affections  which  now  oppose  them-, 
selves  to  the  truth  and  justice  and  purity  of  God. 

Our  first*  parents,  unlike  their  progeny,  were  created  in 
full  possession  of  all  the  powers  of  their  being,  and  that  in 
a  state  of  perfection.  They  were  created  in  knowledge. 
Nature  spread  forth  her  rich  treasures  to  their  enraptured 
attention,  and  immediately  on  inspection  they  understood 
their  use  and  character.  The  Lord  brought  the  beasts  of 
the  field  to  Adam,  to  receive  their  names ;  and  the  names 
he  gave  them —if,  as  it  is  most  probable,  the  Hebrew  dialect 
approaches  nearest  to  the  first  language  spoken  by  man— - 
are  to  this  day  most  appropriate,  and  plainly  show,  that  he 
understood  their  nature.  His  skill  in  language,  therefore, 
must  have  been  equal  to  his  acquaintance  with  natural  his- 
tory. Nor  should  we  conclude  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
God  and  spiritual  realities.  It  was  his  great  employment, 
and,  while  he  continued  innocent,  his  great  enjoyment 
to  rise 

From  nftture  up  to  nature's  CkxL 

He  knew  God,  not  by  any  abstract  process  of  reasoning ; 
but  by  intuition.  The  whole  creation,  in  all  the  bright- 
ness of  its  primitive  glory,  stood  forth  as  the  polished  mir- 
ror, to  reflect  the  perfections  of  Deity ;  and  man  had  but 
to  behold,  admire  and  adore.  At  every  turn  be  met  the 
ever,  and  everywhere  present  God.  In  every  plant  an4 
shrub  he  traced  the  workings  of  His  hand*  His  converse 
with  nature,  was  his  communion  with  the  Divinity, 

And  while  his  mind  was  exercised,  in  those  contempla- 
tions, and  with  that  knowledge,  by  which  a  blissful  inter- 
course, and  communion  with  God  were  maintained/  his 
outward  actions,  and  inward  volitions,  were  in  exact  con- 
formity with  the  will  of  God,  or  law,  .which  he  had  given 
for  their  regulation.  Being  created  in  righteousnessj  \i\$ 
powers' were  adapted  to  that  law,  or,  the  law  was  adapted 

to  them.     At  ail  events^  the  adaptation  was  reciprocal  and 
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complete.  Man  ioclined  to  obedience,  and  till  the  mo» 
ment  of  his  fall,  perfectly  conformed  himaelf  in  all  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  varied  povrers,  to  the  equitable  precepts  of 
Gkid's  most  holy  law.  No  thought  of  rebellion  entered  his 
mmdi  No  act  of  rebellion  ever  appeared  in  his  deport- 
ment.    No  feeling  of  rebellion,  lurked  in  his  heart 

He  was  aho  created  in  heHne9&^  witl^powers  so  attuned,, 
if  we  may  thus  speak,  as  tobe  pleasareaUy  affected  with 
the  knowledge  of  6od,  and  obedience  to  his  will,  and  pain- 
ed and  distressed  with  the  contrary.  Thus-  knowing,  act- 
ing, and  being  affected,  man  was  die  object  of  the  divine 
favour,  and  did  certainly  and  cootiouously  apprehend  thai 
iftvour,  as  the  means  of  his  highest  and  most  ennobling  bles** 
sedness.  Such  was  the  design  of  hir  being.  Such  was 
the  appropriate  exercise  of  his  intellectual,  active,  andaen- 
silive  powers;  Such  was  his  life*  //  consisted  in  the  euy 
tings  qf  his  nUndr  and  will  and  heart  toward  Chdj  as 
Ms  supreme  good  and  chief  end. 

VI.  This  lifx,  maw  lost  iMMSniATfiLY  on  his  giv- 
mo  FLAGS  to  th£  TfiHPTSR.  Hi»  belief  in  the  testimony 
of  the  prime  apostate  obscured  his  perceptions  of  tbe^ 
truth  of  God,  deranged  his  conceptions,  destroyed  his* 
rectitude,  and  disordered  his  aflbctions,  so  that  be  died,  in 
a  spiritual  sense,  as  really,  the  moment  he  yielded  to  the' 
seduiier,  as  he  did,  in  a  natural  sense,  when  severat  cen- 
turies after  his^  ttody  dropped  into  the  grave.  His  peace- 
ful and  bKssfuI  intercourse  with  God  was  interrupted,  and 
instead  of  rejoicing  to  hear  |Iis  voice — that  voice  which  he' 
^  was  wont  to  bear  vrith  delight— and* of  wishing  to  meet  His 
benfficent  Creator,  and  receive  His  gentie  embrace,  he 
shrunk  amazed,  appalled,  and  flying,  vainly  thoujjht  to 
riiun  His  presence;  Communion  with  bis  God,  was  no* 
longer  blissf\il.  The  souree  of  that  happiness,  for  which. 
all  the  susceptibilitier  and  capacities  of  his  being  had  been* 
adapted,  became  the  fruitful  spring  of  misery*     The  object 
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be  hac(  chosen  as  his  supreme  good,  was  aroidcd  anil  rejected 
as  his  supreme  misery.  Ood  and  His  glory  was  n«  longer, 
his  chief  endy  but  were  Io6t  in  the  absorbing  influence  ef 
supreme  selfishness.  He  shuddered  at  the  very  thought 
of  drawing  nigh  to  God.  Instead  ofiiasking.in  the  sun* 
shine  of  the  divine  faVour,  and  absorbing  the  mild  rays  ef 
the  divine  ^lory,  to  invigorate  and  enliven  his  soul,  b^ 
felt  the  wrath  of  God  tb  be  like  ^'a  consuming  fire.'^  Oh^ 
.it  was  a  death  horrible  abd  agonizing,  that  eventuated  in 
the  soul  of  n>aOy  when  first  he  violated  the  command  Of 
-God.  ^By  one  man,  sin  •entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  by  «in.''*  The  rational  soul,  where  every  blissful 
emotion  was  wont  to  p]ay>  in  all  the  delights  of  heavenly 
:])eoeTolence,  became  the  foul  den  of  thieves,  a  cage  of  un- 
<slean  birds,  whence  issued  every  hateful  passion,  the  vite 
^progeny  of  Hell.  All  was  lost,  and  man  wai  instantly 
transformed,  from  the  delightful  friend  and  lover  of  God, 
into  his  dark  and  malignaht  foe.  The  pestilential  breath 
•of  Hell,  bad  sullied  the  fair  mirror,  from  which  had  been 
reflected  the  very  >gIories  of  God,  and  on  it,  now  might  b^ 
-traced,  in  fixed  characters)  the  resemblance  of  the  first 
.lebel*     iSee  the  hideous  portrait-^ 

Lore  WM  not  in  their  look^  either  to  Go^  ^ 

Or  to  each  other*  ^ut  spparent  fiult  { 
And  ahame,  and  perturhatioD  and  deipaiTf 
Anger  and  obstinacy^  and  hate  and  guile. 

Having  seen  in  what. the  life  of  man's  rational  soul  con- 
-sisted  before  be  rebelled,  we  are  now  prepared,  ia  a  few 
words,  to  state  in  what  consists  his  reosneration.  As 
'it  is  essentially,  but  making  alive  again,  as  the  apostld  has 
styled  it — restoring  a  forfeited  life;  and  as  the  life  of  man's 
i^tionalsoul  consisted,  as  we  have  shown,  in  the  appropri- 
'-ate  exercise  of  its  various  powers  or  capacities,  so, 

Vn,  Beojsnebation  is  the  recommencement  of  the 

XIF£  THAT  HAS  BEEN    LOST;  THE  RATIONAL   SOUL  OF  U^ 

3.  Kom.  V.  12. 
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BECIINNIKG  TO  ACT  APPROPRIATELY  IN  THE  EXERCISE  OF 
ITS  MORAL  POWERS  OR  CAPACITIES^  HIS  MIND  AND  WILL 
AND  BEART  BEING  DIRECTED  ¥0  OOD  AS  THE  SUPREME 
GOOD  AND  CHIEF  END. 

There  are  spiritual  as  well  as  sensible  realities.  Of  the 
former,  we  have  as  real  and  satisfactory  information,  as  of 
the  latter.  The  testimony  of  God,  is  better  evidence  than 
our  sensible  perceptions.  But  the  testimony  of  God, 
which,  as  it  were,  draws  aside  the  veil  of  sense  and  disi- 
closes  to  our  minds,  the  wonders  and  realities  of  the  spirit* 
ual  world,  affects  not  the  great  mass  of  men.  ^'They  are 
earthly,  sensual,  devilish."  They  are  absorbed  in  the 
scenes  of  this  life,  intent  on  the  objects  that  arrest  the  atten^ 
tion  of  their  senses.  Yea,  many  are  disgusted  and  pain- 
fully affected  with  the  little  they  do  learn  from  the  testi- 
mony of  God,  with  respect  to  spiritual  things.  Others, 
however,  are  filled  with  delight  in  the  contemplation  of 
them,  and  feel  their  minds  and  hearts  swayed  by  their  in* 
iluence.  For,  says  an  apostle,  <'We  look  not  at  the 
things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not 
seen."^  That  there  is  some  essential  difference  between 
them,  is  obvious.  That  difference  consists  in  the  want,  on 
the  one  hand  and  in  the  possession  on  the  other,  of  spirit- 
ual vitality.  The  rational  soul  perceives,  enjoys  and  acts 
in  view  of  spiritual  realities,  as  disclosed  by  the  testimony 
of  God. 

They  control  the  currents  of*  feeling,  and  influence 
the  flowings  of  thought.  The  spiritual  world  rises  into 
view  in  all  its  wondrous  glory,  and  at  no  time,  however 
they  may  vary  in  the  degree  of  their  impressiveness,  do 
they  lose  the  power  of  reaching  and  affecting  the  man,  and 
rousing  him  to  some  appropriate  action.  The  whole  mind 
and  heart  and  soul  and  in  all  their  strength,  flow  forth  to 
God,  as  the  object  of  highest  delight.  "Whom  have  I 
in  Heaven  but  Thee,  and  there  is  none  on  earth  that  I  do- 

1.  1  Cor.  iv.  18. 
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sire  beside  Thee.  My  flesh  faints  and  my  heart  fails,  but 
God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart  and  my  portion  forever," 
is  the  language  of  the  lining  soul.  It  lives  in  Grod — ^mind 
and  heart  dwelling  on  his  love. 

It  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  the  language  of  the 
scriptures,  favours  this  general  view  of  the  nature  of  Re- 
generation. It  is  not  in  one  or  two  places  only,  but  fre- 
quently ;  yea,  uniformly^  that  life  is  predicated  of  the 
renewed  man.  This  life  commences  with'  his  faith,  or 
belief  in  the  testimony  of  God,  the  first  in  the  series 
of  those  acts  and  exercises  in  which  it  consists.  The 
Saviour  says,  that  ^^  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you."^ 
As  the  great  object  promotive  of  that  life.  He  calls  Him* 
self  the  "bread  of  life;'**  "The  resurrection  and  the  life;"^ 
"The  way,  the  truth  and  the  life;"^  "The  princd  of 
life.''* 

They  that  believe  on  Him,  are  said  to  be  partakers  of 
life;  while  those  on  the  other  hand  who  refuse  to  believe, 
are  spoken  of  as  dead,  or  devoid  of  life.  "These  things" 
says  the  Ehrangelist  John,  ^^hav&I  written  unto  you,  that  ye 
might  btelieve  upon  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing,  ye 
might  have  life  through  His  name.''^  ^*He  that  believeth 
on  the  Son,  hath  everlasting  life;  and  he  that  believeth  not 
the  Son,  shall  not  see  life."^ 

The  ynrenewed  and  unbelieving,  are  represented  as  re- 
fusing to  come  to  Him,  who  alone  can  impart  llfe^  ^^Ye 
will  not  come  unto  me  that  ye  might  have' life,"'  and  as 
being  actually  dead..  "The  time  is  coming,  and  now  is 
when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voi(fe  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
they  that  hear  shall  live."* 

The  transition  from  an  unbelieving  to  a  renewed  state, 
is  described  by  various  expressions,  but  all  involving  the 
idea  of-  life.     "We  kjaow  that  we  have  passed  from  death 

1  John  Tf.  53.        2  John  ti.  48.      3  Jobo  zi.  35. 
4  John  xiv.  6  5  Acts  ili.  15.       6  John  xx.ol. 

7  John  in.  36.         8  John  v.  40.       9  John  v.  ^^ 
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iinto  life/'^  ''But  God  who  is  rich  in  mercy  for  the  great 
love  wherewith  he  hath  loved  us,  even  when  we  were  dead 
insinSfhsiihqutekened  u«  together^with  Christ;*^* ''Blessed 
be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who,  ac- 
cording to  his  abundant  tnercy  hath  begotten  us  again  un- 
to a  lively  (living)  hope;***  "Which  were  Jom,  not  of 
bloody  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man, 
but  of  God ;'*^  *'Ye  must  be  born  again;"'  "Your  life  is 
bid  with  Christ  in  God;*'**  '*I  will  put  my  spirit  within 
you,  and  ye  shall  live;'^^  '^He  that  hath  ^e  Son,  batk 
life."' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  passages.  The  aibove  WiM 
suffice,  to  show  how  commonly  the  sacred  scHpturea  attri<* 
bute  life  to  the  renewed  man,  as  connected  with,  or  pro- 
moted by  hf«  faith.  Paul  says,  distinctly,  ^'The  life 
which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Soft 
of  God,  who  loved  me  and  gave  Himself  for  me;"^  and  "the 
just  shall  live  by  faith- "*•  Will  any  one  say  that  all  this  is 
metaphorical?  We  admit  that  occasionally  some  metapBys^ 
ical  allusion  may  be  made,  by  the  term  life,  to  the  great 
moral  transformation  which  is  efiected  in  guilty  sinners  by 
the  Spirit  God.  Beit  it  iian  outrage  upon  language  to  say 
that  in  all  the  passages  quoted, life  ia  metaphorical.  With 
equal  propriety  might  we  say  that  life  itself  is  a  metaphor; 
tiiat  in  fact  there  is  no  such  thing. 

We  Jiave  already  seen  in  a  general  point  of  view,  from  a 
strict  and  careful  examination  of  the  nature  of  life,  as  far  as 
%vc  can  approximate  it,  that  there  is  a  state  of  things  indu- 
ced in  the  human  mind,  by  the  Spirit^s  agency,  which  cor- 
responds exactly  and  literally  with  our  definition  of  life. 
Why  then  shall  we  reject  the  idea  of  life,  and  persuade  our- 
selves, that  as  applicable  to  our  moral  nature,  the  term  is 

1.  1  John  ill.  14.  3.  Eph.  ii.  4,  5.  S.  1  Peter  i.  3. 

4.  Peter  i.  3.  5.  John  iil.  7.  6.  Col.  ii  ..3. 

7.  Kzek.  xxxvii.  14.  8.  I  Jchn  y.  1?.  9.  Gal.  ii.  20. 
10.  Romtfis  i.  16. 
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merely  metapharical  ?  Must  we  take  it  for  granted,  that 
there  can  be  no  real  life,  hvtt  what  we  find  associated  with, 
and  dependent  on,  material  organisation  ?  Who  does  not 
see^that  Ae  supposition  is  altogether  unpbilosopfaical  and 
gratuitous?  God  is  a  spirit^  and  yet  He  is  ''the  living 
and  tme  God.''  The  l^Iessed  Savioor,  too  is  called  em* 
phatieally,  "The  living  one;'*  ^'larahe  tbiit  li\^th(ef»f) 
and  was  dead ;  and,  behold  I  am  alive  for  ever  more.  "^  A  nd 
it  is  expressly  stated,  that  ^As  the^Fatber  hath  life  in  Him- 
self, so  hath  He  also  given  to  the  Son,  to  have  life  in  Him- 
8et£^^  Is  all  this  metaphor?  But  if  not,  and  if  life  is 
predtcable  of  a  pure  spirit,  as  is  God,  why  should  we  deem 
it  necessary  to  believe,  or  suspect  for  one'  moment  that 
there  may  not  or  cannot  be  such  a  state  of  things  induced 
in  the  human  soul,  such  acts  and  emotions  elicited,  as  may 
be  best  understood  by  accepting  in  its  obvious  import  the 
language  of  scripture,  which  speaks  of  a  believer's  li/e. 
Tbething  is  unquestionably  possible.  No  one  can  success- 
fully contend  for  the  restriction  of  life  to  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  material  creation.  If  he  admits  that  Godlives,  really 
and  truly,  and  that  His  life  is  not  metaphorical,  then  must 
he  admit  that  tliere  may  be  a  real  life  peculiar  to  the  hu- 
man soul. 

But  in  so  saying,  we  are  not  to  be  understood  as  teach- 
ing, or  admitting/or  one  moment j  any  more  in  reference 
io  8pirittMlih2Xi  natural  things,  that  Kfe  is  an  essence,  a  ] 
principle,  or  a  substance,  existing  per  se,  and  being  itself 
the  cause  of  those  actions  we  denominate  vital.  Let  the 
reader  bear  in  mind  the  idea  and  definition  of  life  already 
advanced,  and  not  attribute  to  us  the  mistaken  assumption 
which  pervades  the  writings  of  some,  that  life  is  an  essence, 
or  principle  ;jer  se.  In  this  very  thing,  we  honestly  be- 
lieve is  to  be  found  the  origin  of  much  of  that  dispute  1 
which  is  now  tending  to  sunder  brethren,  who  ought  to  be' 

1  Rev.  i.  1».  2  JoUn.  v.  26. 
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united  in  heart  and  effort  for  the  salvation  of  souls^as  wellas 
the  source  of  a  vast  deal  ofthat  obscurity  which  has  enwrap- 
ped in  almost  impenetrable  mist,  the  subject  of  a  sinner's  re- 
I  geoefation,  and  we  doubt  not,  contributed  to  bewilder^  per- 
plex, ensnare,  and  ruin  the  souls  of  many.  If  any  will  re- 
present regeneration  as  the  creation  of  a  new  principle  of 
spiritual  life,  we  call  upon  them  previously  to  prove  that 
life  is  a  principle  at  all.  This  must  be  done  before  any  in- 
ference, with  regard  to  the  nature  of  regeneration,  as  being 
the  communication  of  a  principle  of  spiritual  life  can  be  an- 
alogically deducible.  But  this  subject  deserves  more  par- 
ticular consideration,  and  is  reserved  to  the  next  chap- 
ten 
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Uait  not  natunlly  possesed  of  spiritual  life — Beginning  approprifttely  to 
act  he  begins  to  live— This  beginning  the  new  ^WA— Regeneration  not  the 
infudon  of  a  new  principle  of  spiritual  life— Ignorance  and  erroneous 
views  of  some  Theological  writers  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  life-Thence 
erroneous  and  vague  language  with  regard  to  regeneration— Quotations 
fitxn  Skepp— Witaius — Chamock — Hopkins — ^A  late  attempt  to  screen 
old  Calvinistic  writers  from  Dr.  Coz's  charge  that  they  held  and  taught 
the  doctrine  of  a  physical  r^pener%tioo — Quotation  from  Tuiretine — ^Dr. 
Owen^s  explanation— Dr.  Witherspoon'sadmisaion— An  example  of  strange 
discrepancy  between  them— Quotations  from  Dr.  Owen — ^The  influence 
which  his  falat  phenology  had  on  his  philosophical  views  of  Regenera- 
tion— Also  of  Greenhill — Bostonr— The  Stahlian  doctrine  and  Hunterian 
theory  of  life  both  lay  fiilse  foundations  for  analogical  illustration — A 
particular  examination  of  the  attempts  to  repel  the  accusation  with  regard 
to  a  physical  regeneration — Quotations  from  Dr.  Edwards — No  new  sense 
—Nor  holy  principle— Nor  spiritual  instinct  sufficient  exphmations  of  the 
nature  of  regeneration — All  liable  to  objection— Some  objections  agsitnst 
the  doctrine. — 1.  It  exceedingly  obscures  the  grace  of  God— 2.  renders 
the  aposrtle's  declaration  cUfficult  to  be  understood,  Heb.  vi.  4^  and  5— 
3.  robs  the  Spirit  of  the  glory  of  being  the  immediate  author  of  christian 
graces — 4.  has  a  deleterious  influence  on  personal  piety — 5.  destroys  a 
sense  of  moral  obligation — 6.  is  based  on  a  false  assumption. 

The  life  of  the  rational  soul,  it  has  been  seen,  consisted 
originally  in  the  relative  series  of  those  actions  appropriate 
to  its  necessitibilities,  and  capacities,  in  the  perception, 
approbation,  pursuit  and  enjoyment  of  the  divine  favour, 
^s  its  true  and  supreme  felicity.     This  life  has  been  lost. 
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Men  are  naturally  opposed  to  God,  as  shall  be  shewn  more 
fully  hereafter.  Regeneration  is  the  commencement  of 
spiritual  life.  That  life  must  have  its  commencement  ia 
some  act  or  exercise  which  is  the  first  in  the  new  series. 
Faith,  which  is  simply  belief  of  the  truth  as  made  known 
by  a  credible  witness,  is  that  act  or  exercise  of  which,  where 
God  is  the  witness,  life  in  the  sacred  scriptures  is  predi- 
cated. ^'  It  is  written,  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
but  by  every  word  which  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
God."* 

It  will  not  be  questioned  on  the  one  hand,  that  till  a 
man  believes  he  is  destitute  of  spiritual  life;  nor,  on  tho 
other  that  he-  no  sooner  believes  than  he  lives.   ^^He  that 
believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life;  andhe  thatbe- 
lieveth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God 
abideth  on  him."^      It  is  certain  that  there  is  and  must  be, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  a  point  of  time  when  the  ra- 
tional sogl  first  believes  the  testimony  of  God,  with  that 
sort  of  faith  which   causes  those  acts  appropriate  to  the 
design  of  God  in  its  creation.     This  is  not  found  to  be  co- 
temporaneous  with  the  very  first  actings  of  our  intelligent 
nature.     They  are  directly  contrary  to  the  will  and  conse- 
quently  to  the  design  of  God,  so  that  man  is  not  naturally 
or  according  to  the  mere'  develppements  of  nature',  posses- 
sed of  spiritual  life.     Nor  will  he  ever  be  without  some  in- 
fluence and^  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  other  than  that 
which  He  exerts  as  He  is  the  God  of  nature.     **You  hath 
He  quickened  who  were  dead  in   trespasses   and    sins, 
wherein  in  time  past  ye  walked  according  to  the  course  of 
this  world.'" 

Whenever  the  Spirit  of  God  excites  and  secures  in  the^ 
mind  and  heart  of  man,  those  acts  and  emotions  which  are 
appropriate  to  his  rational  soul,  i.  e.  when  they  are  direc- 
ted to  God,  as  his  supreme  good  and  chief  end,  he  is  re- 

1*  M;?kt.  iv.  4  2.  John  iii.  36.  3.  Epb  il  1,  2. 
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newed,  rcgeneratedy  barn  again.  And  such  he  must  be  regar- 
ded simultaneously  with  the  very  first  or  com  men  cement 
of  them,  at  whatever  period  in  the  history  of  his  being  that 
may  take  place.  He  may  have  existed  for  years  previous- 
ly :  but  his  acts,  in  the  days  of  his  unregeneracy  were  not 
appropriate  to  his  moral  relations,  or  to  the  design  of  God 
in  his  creation.  Till  he  begins  thus  to  act,  i.  e.  to  act 
right  J  he  has  no  life^  but  as  he  thus  begins,  he  begins  to 
Jive. 

This  beginning  to  live,  or  first  going  forth  of  the  floul  ia 
appropriate  actings  towards  God,  is  with  great  propriety 
and  beauty,  denominated  the  new  birth.     For  what  is 
birth  f    Is  it  not  the  commencement  of  a  new  series   of 
processes  or  developements  in  the  being's  existence  ?  It  ie 
not  the  commencement  of  existence:  nor  of  life  absolutely^ 
but  of  those  actions  and  motions-^thatlife  which  God  design* 
<ed  should  be  developed  in  man  in  this  world.     Entire^ 
Dew  processes  and  actions  take  place  simultaneously  with 
the  infant's  entrance  into  the  world.     Its  transit  from  its 
mother's  womb,  >s  the  date  of  its  life;  but  not  of  its  absdljte 
living  existence.     Cotemporaneously  with  this  transit,  new 
■characteristic actions  and  emotions,  or  processes  commence ; 
it  is  therefore  said  to  live.     As  the  air  immediately  on  ex- 
posure  rushes  into  the  infant's  lungs,  which  had  been  in  a 
collapsed  or  shrivelled  state,  while  it  lay  in  its  mother's 
womb,  new  characteristic  actions  commence.     The  cellu- 
lar spaces  of  the  lungs  are  dilated  ;  the  bosom  heaves;  the 
cavity  of  the  chest  is  enlarged ;  tJie  blood  flows;  the  oxy- 
gen or  vital  part  of  the  atmospheric  air  is  absorbed  by  the 
blood  as  it  passes  through  the  lungs  ;  heat  is  disengaged  by 
this  process ;  the  heart  begins  to  propel  the  blood ;  circula* 
tion  commences ;  and  thence  in  regular  series  proceed  the 
processes  of  digestion,  absorption,  nutrition,  &c.  whose  ag-  ^ 
;gFegate,  constitute  the  life  of  the  animal  being. 
No  one  imagines  that  when  the  air  inflates  the  jnfant'a 
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lungs,  and  it  begins  to  cry,  as  it  struggles  into  birth,  there  is 
introduced  or  ir\fused  into  it,  a  ne}/^ principle  of  life.  Yet 
have  all  its  characteristic  actions  and  processes  been  sud- 
denly changed.  Birth  is  the  very  first  which  originates 
and  secures  all  the  rest  in  the  great  aggregate  of  vital  phe- 
nomena. If  therefore,  we  cannot  so  understand  birth  in 
physiology,  as  originating  a  new  principle,  or  as  b^ing  a 
new  creation,  we  cannot  lawifully  infer  any  thing  of  this 
sort  as  to  spiritual  life,  when  we  run  the  analogy.  All  that 
we  can  infer  from  the  expressions  Regeneration  f  being  bom 
again^  renewed,  &c.  which  are  terms  employed  to  denote 
the  change  that  takes  place  in  the  rational  soul,  is,  that  they 
denote  its  beginning  to  live,  or  commencing  its  appropri- 
ate life.  If  natural  birth  is  not  in  reality  a  new  creation, 
neither  is  spiritual  birth .  As  our  terms  are  necessarily 
taken  from  material  and  sensible  things,  we  must  beware 
that  we  do  not  attribute  more  meaning  to  them  than  they 
can  in  truth  bear.  As  the  infant  passes  from  one  state  or 
mode  of  its  being  to  another,  when  it  is  born,  so  does  the 
new  born  soul  pass  from  under  condemnation,  into  favour 
with  God.     Birth  in  both  cases  is  the  mere  transition. 

It  is  going  altogether  beyond  the  analogy  in  the  case,  to 
assert  that  there  is  in  Regeneration  the  injection^  infusion, 
I  or  implantation  or  creation  of  a  new  principle  of  spirit- 
I    ual  life.     If  the  expressions  aroused  in  a  vague  meta- 
phorical sense^M  we  suppose  they  are  by  multitudes,  we  shall 
not  object  very  strenuously  against  it.     But  if  it  is  employ- 
ed, as  it  is  unquestionably  by  some,  to  unfold  to  us  the 
philosophy  of  Regeneration,  or  to  explain  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  Spirit's  operations,  we  do  unhesitatingly  and 
^    unequivocally  denounce  it  as  unauthorized  by  the  language 
of  Scripture,  the  analogy  of  nature,  and  the  deductions  of 
science. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  be  startled  at  the  boldness  of 
this  declaration,  and  may  at  first  sight,  be  disposed  to  think 
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that  the  above  account  of  regeneration  involves  essential 
error.  But  wherein  lies  the  essential  error  ?  Is  it  essen* 
tial  error^  to  aflBrm  that  the  expressions,  new  creature^  cre- 
ated anew,  His  workmanship,  are  metaphorical  ?  They 
most  undeniably  cannot  be  literally  interpreted :  for  tocre- 
aie,  is  to  produce  something  out  of  nothing,  to  give  that 
a  being  which  had  none  before,  and  which  in  the  nature  of 
things,  none  can  do  but  God.  If  they  *  must  be  literally 
interpreted,  then  do  we  err,  as  will  be  seen,  along  with  one 
of  the  great  father's  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  whose  ^ 
fame  will  long  be  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  then  it  will  certainly  follow,  that  Regeneration  is 
the  result  of  an  effort  of  physical  power,  on  the  part  of  God. 
But  more  of  this  presently. 

The  writings  of  many  Theologians  contain  expressions 
which  betray  at  one  time,  utter  ignorance,  and  at  another 
erroneous  views  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  Li/e.     It 
seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  not  a  few,  thdit  phj/siolo- 
gically.  Life  is  a  created  essence,  and  itself  a  cat^e  of  those 
actions  and  processes  in  our  animal  frame,  which  we  call 
vital ;9ind  speaking  analogically,  therefore  as  our  terms 
are  borrowed   from  material  things,  the  impression  is  al- 
most indelibly  made,   that  they  considered  regeneration 
literally  to  .be  the  infusion,  implantation  or  creation  of  k»me 
inherent  principle,  essence  or  substance  which  is  specifical- 
ly the  cause  of  those  actions  we  account  spiritual  or  holy. 
Regeneration,  accordingly,  in  their  estimation,  consists  in 
a  simple  effort  of  God's  physical  or  creative  power,  produ- 
cing  this  essence,  substance  or  principle  of  spiritual  life, 
which  itself  becomes  and  is  designed  to  be  the  immediate 
ca%tse  of  those  actions  and  exercises  denominated  holy  or 
spiritual. 

The  falsity  of  the  idea  that  life  physiologically  consider- 
ed, is  an  essence  or  principle,  has  been  already  exposed. 
The  reality  of  its  existence  has  never  been  proved.     The 
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most  specious  of  all  the  Itrguments  in  support  of  its  being 
a  real  essence,  "a  first  principle  in  nature,"  is  but  an  ap- 
. parent  influence  which  in  fact  is  a  mere  hypothesis  or 
a  begging  of  the  question-*  The  whole  philosophy, 
therefore,  which  would  explain  Regeneration  as  the  injec- 
tion, or  creation  of  a  new  principle  or  essence  of  spiritual 
life,  being  based  on  a  false  theory  as  to  natural  life,  must  be 
erroneous,  and  must  lead  to  consequences  Iboth  dangerous 
and  heretical.  Well  therefore  did  the  apostle  charge  us  to 
beware  of  a  fake  philosophy. 

It  is  true  that  when  the  subject  is  presented  in  this  way, 
and  the  advocates  of  what  we  must  pronounce  b  fake  phi' 
losophj/yZV^  chs^rged  with  maints^ining  the  docrine  of  a 
physical  Regeneration^  or  Regeneration  by  the  physical 

1.  "It  is  no  evidence,"  says  Dr.  Copland,  ^'of  the  non-existence  of  this 
principle,  tjiat  it  does  not  become  visible  to  our  senses  in  an  uncombined 
form  :  it  is,  however,  sufficiently  demonstrable  by  its  effects,  in  alliance  with 
matter,  in  which  state  it  pi*esents  proofs  of  its  beings  equal  to  those  from 
vhich  we  infer  the  existcmce  of  matter  itself."  ZtichcrancPg  Elements  of 
Pftysiohgy — Appendix,  p.  2'.  Il'ho  does  not  see  tliat  he  takes  for  granted 
the  existence  of  the  cause,  which  is  the  very  thing  to  be  proved,  for  be 
calls  the  phenomena  of  life,  effeeta  of  a  vital  principle  ?  If  tliey  are  called 
^ectSf  we  have  sliown  that  their  cause  is  something  difTerent  from  a  crca- 
ted  essence  *'a  vital  principle  which  allied  XomaAter  oontroU  its  changes  and 
forms."  The  phenomena  of  life  are  the  results  of  tlic  divine  Spirifs  agen- 
cy, according  to  estubllshed  laws  or  modes  and  not  of  a  orated  essenc^' 
\S-hxh  possesses  in  itself  a  control! ng  influence  over  all  the  properties  of 
matter,  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  following  while  it  furnishes 
sl  specimen  of  the  same  mode  of  f:Jse  reasoning  just  noticed,  will  serve  to  il- 
lustrate in  its  fullest  extent,  the  false  physiology  which  lies  at  the  basis  of 

false  theology. 

**As  however  we  can  form  no  just  conceptions  of  such  a  principle,  but  by 

its  effects,  and  as  we  liave  no  experience  of  these  effects  unconnected  with 
matter,  so  we  are  warranted  in  the  conclusion,  that  the  vital  influence  is  as- 
sociated with  the  molecules  of  matter,  forming  the  impregnating  secretions, 
and  the  sensible  bulk  of  the  ovum.  Tliis  is  its  lowest  state  of  activity  or  energy 
and  its  influence  is  chiefly  manifested,  under  such  circumstances,  in  preser- 
ving the  elements  of  matter  with  which  it  is  associated  from  entering  into 
the  combinations  to  which  the  chemical  affinities  of  these  elements  dispose 
tlicm." — Idem. 
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power  of  God,  there  are  those  who  utterly  disclaim  such  aa 
idea.  But  either  their  language  is  utterly  and  absolutely  unin* 
telligible,  or  it  does  imply  the  idea  of  a  reai  creation  by  an 
act  of  mere  physical  power  on  the  part  of  God  !  Wo 
s^Y physicaiiti  the  proper  meaning  of  that  term ; — not  ma* 
terial  but  as  real  and  substantial,  as  in  the  first  production 
or  creation  of  the  human  soul.  We  must  certainly  mistake 
the  obvious  meaning  of  words,  tf  some  theologicial  writers 
do  not  use  the  word  create  in  reference  to  the  regeneration 
of  a  sinner,  in  its  plain  and  literal  import,  and  conceive  of 
life  as  being  an  essence  or  substance,  possessing  the  power 
of  a  cause  in  and  of  itself.  We  cite  a  few  quotations  for 
the  reader  to  examine. 

''Second  instance  of  the  Spirit's  work  upon  the  soul  in 
effectual  calling,  in  which  the  soul  is  wholly  passive  ;  and 
that  is,  in  the  act  of  quickening  the  soul  by  giving  and  ef- 
fecting a  real  vital  union  to  Christ,  as  the  head  and  root 
of  all  spiritual  life  and  grace;  from  whom  every  member  of 
his  body*  being  thus  spiritually  and  vitally  one  in  hiniy  re- 
ceiveth  all  the  necessarysupplies  of  nourishment  Riid  edifica- 
tion suited  to  the  new  creature  life  and  motions:  and  as  the 
Spirit  of  God  and  Christ  knits  or  ties  this  vital  knot  of  ev- 
erlasting union  betwixt  the  soul  and  Christ ;  so  he  himself 
becometh  the  eternal  vital  bond  by  -  which  the  two  being 
**joinedto  the  Lord  become  one  spirit,"  as  truly  ^nd prop- 
erly as  tbe  union  between  husband  and  wife,  by  God's  or- 
dination make  them  one  flesh." 

"As  there  must  be  life  in  the  principle  or  habit y  before 
it  can  be  in  tbe  act;  so  there  must  be  union  to  Christ  as  a 
head  before  there  is  life  in  the  member:  for  as  well  may 
we  imagine  a  branch  cut  off  from  the  old  wild  olive  to  have 
good  juices  in  it,  received  from  the  root  before  it  is  grafted 
in,  as  to  pretend  that  any  have  a  life  of  grace  or  faith  before 
spiritual  vital  union  to  Christ.  How  this  is  effected,  and 
exactly  when  it  beginneth  I  vA\\  not  pretend  to  be  positive 
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in,  it  being  much  more  hidden  and  mysterioua  than  the  way 
of  the  spirit  of  man,  in  its  first  entrance  into  and  qaick- 
ening  the  body  before  it  is  born  into  the  world,  the  which, 
whatever  men  pretend,  is  to  mortals  inexplicable/^ 

''We  are  sure  we  are  passive  in  our  being  quickened  by 
and  from  our  life-giving  head  and  spiritual  Adam  as  we 
were  in  our  first  union  to^  and  quickening  in  our  na- 
tural parent:  for  as  a  life-giving  Spirit  he  first  conveyeth 
life  from  himself  into  us  by  his  Spirit  which  he  giveth  to 
us;  and  this  very  life  is  our  union,  even  as  life  is  the  bond 
uniting  and  tying  soul  and  body  together,  so  life  and  union 
are  coeval." 

Who  does  not  feel  bewildered  after  passing  thro'  such  a 
labyrinth  of  perplexity?  There  is  such  a  confounding  of 
literal  and  metaphorical  expressions,  and  at  the  same  time 
such  false  physiology  tind  false  philosophy  suggesting  the 
analogical  illustrations,  that  we  are  glad  to  escape.  Nor 
are  we  to  be  deterred  from  the  rejection  of  such  ''vain  phil- 
osophy"^ by  an  appeal  to  the  mystery  of  the  Spirit's  ope- 
rations, for  this  is  too  often  done  to  prevent  the  exposure  of 
mere  mysticism,  and  obscurity  in  the  conceptions  and  lan- 
guage of  those  who  discern  not  where  the  mystery  lies. 

^Witsius  defines  Regeneration  to  be  "a  supernatural  act 
of  God  by  which  a  new  and  divine  life  is  put  into  (inditur) 
an  elect  man  spiritually  dead,  and  that  from  the  incorrupt- 
ible seed  of  the  word  of  God  impregnated  by  the  mighty 
power  of  the  Spirit." 

'^It  is  that  intrinsic  constitution  of  the  souly  in  which 
by  virtue  of  the  Spirit's  uniting  it  with  God  it  is  born  fit  to 
put  I'orlh  those  actions  which  are  pleasing  to  God  in  Christ; 
whether  actions  of  this  sort  may  follow  from  that  principle, 
or,  as  fruit  in  the  seed,  may  even  there  for  a  little  while  lie 
hic3."2 

1  Skepp'ii  Divine  Energy,  pp.  238, 239,  240. 

J  Rcgeneratto  est  actio  Dei  hyperphysica,  qua  homini  elecfp,  spiritualiter 
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The  same  vagueuess  of  speeeh  is  here  observable^  and  it 
seems  to  us  very  clearly  to  be  the  result  of  an  attempt,  phy* 
siologically  to  explain  the  nature  of  regeneration,  and  ex. 
press  some  mystic  notion  about  the  infusion  of  a  vital 
prineiple  into  the  soul.  He  speaks  of  a  life  put  into  the 
Boulf  of  the  intrinsic  constitution  of  the  soul^  of  its  being 
impregnated  while  a  germ  and  there  for  a  while  lying  hidy 
and  that  too,  not  when  he  might  have  been  expected  to 
abound  in  metaphor,  but  when  theologically  and  philpsQ- 
pbically  denning  regeneration. 

Dr.  Charnock  says  that  ^Uhe  new  creature  is  a  vital 

powerful  principle  f    naturally  moving  the  soul  to  the 

service  and  obedience  of  God,  and  doth  anim^ate  the  fa* 

cuUies  in  their  several  motions,  as  the  soul  doth  quicken 

the  members  of  the  body." 

<^^Tis  the  form  whence  the  perfection  both  of  understand- 
ing and  will  do  flow;  His  not  therefore  placed  in  either  of 
them  but  in  the  essence  of  the  soul.  'Tis  by  this  the  union 
18  made  between  God  and  the  soul:  but  the  union  is  not  of 
one  particular  faculty,  but  of  the  whole  soul.  He  that  is 
joined  to  the  Lord  is  one  Spirit,  'tis  not  one  particular 
facolty  that  is  perfected  by  grace  but  the  substance  of  the 
soul.* '' 

The  above  is  capable  of  but  one  construction.  We  see 
in  it  clearly,  the  philosophy  of  this  celebrated  divine.  It  if 
impossible  to  employ  terms  more  expressive  of  the  idea  of 
Regeneration's  being  a  physical  change.  He  talks  of  gnice 
operating  in  the  essence  of  the  soul,  and  perfecting  the  sub" 

mortuOy  nova  ac  divina  vha  inditut^  idque  ez,  86101116  incomiptibili  verbi 

Dd,  foBeundati  per  immensam  spiritos  yirtutem. 

Ed  iOa  Mrinaeea  ammm  etmatiiutiot  qua  virtute  Spiritus  earn  cum  Beo 

uoieiitiB^  apta  nata  est  eas  eiacrereaB  actionesy  qdc  Deo  m  Chriato  grate 

■not:  ahre  actioiiea  ejoflpoo^  moz  ex  iato  principio  coniequaiitttr»  Are  kk  • 

ibi  uH  frudw  in  midn^  aUquaniitper  deiitaearU.    fVHsius  de  CCoonomia 

Feed.  Die.  lib.  IH.  cap  v. 

1  Chamoe^a  works  foL  ed.  vol,  u.  pp;  51,  &  46. 
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ttiral  regeneration,  no  one  can  regenerate  himself.'"  The 
idea  of  an  infusion  or  injection  of  gracious  qualities  into  the 
aoul,  his  language  evidently  implies  when  he  teaches,  that 
the  orthodox  make  the  man  that  is  to  be  regenerated,  mere" 
ly  a  passive  subject  of  the  regenerating  spirit  and  of  the 
Dew  qualities,  which  by  Him  are  in/used^  though  after- 
wards, these  new  qualities  being  already  injected^  the 
man  demeans  himself  as  the  preactive  instrument  of  his 
own  actions.' 

Dr.  Owen  writing  on  the  subject  of  regeneration,  makes 
the  following  remarks:  ^^This  (i:  e.  the  new  creature,)  is 
produced  in  the  souls  of  men  by  a  creating  act  of  the 
power  of  God,  or  it  is  not  a  creature:  and  it  is  superin^ 
duced  into  the  essential  faculties  of  our  souls,  or  it  is  not 
a  new  creature;  for  whatever  is  in  the  soul  of  power,  dis- 
position, ability  or  inclination  unto  God,  or  for  any  moral 
actions,  by  nature,  it  belongs  unto  the  old  creation,  it  is  no 
new  creature,  and  it  must  be  somewhat  that  hath  a  being 
and  subsistence  of  its  own  in  the  soul,  or  it  can  be  neither 
new  nor  a  creature.^^^ 

Of  Dr.  Owen  we  have  an  exalted  opinit)n,  and  acknowl* 
edge  ourselves  much  indebted  to  his  writings,  especially  in 
having  early  imbibed  from  them  ^  taste  for  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  preference  to  tomes  of  theology  in  matters  of 

1  Sed  de  p-imo  momento,  quo  primum  coDvertitnr,  et  noTsm  vitam  per 
regenerationein  acctpait,  )n  quo  mere  passive  se  habere  ad  modum  subject! 
tvcipietitis,  non  veri  principii  agentis  contendimus. 

Et  ut  in  generatione  natural!,  liberi  ipsi  seipsos  gignere  non  posBunt,  neo 
qmcquam  conferre  ad  sui  nativitatein»  sed  mere  passlre  se  habent:  ita  in 
regeneratione  supematurali  nemo  sdpaum  regeneng%  potest,  l^uret. 
Inst  Vol.  li.  pp.  592,  595. 

3  Hoimnem  Tero  regenerandum  &cient  subjectionem  mere  passhrum 
Spiritos  fi^nenntifly  et  noTsrum  qualitatum,  qux  ab  ipso  tnfundantur 
QuamTis  postea  infusis  jam  novis  qualitatibus,  se  habeat  ut  instrumentum 
activum  libenim  suorum  actionum.    Turret  Inst.  vol.  ii.  p.  592. 

3  Otvtnmfke  Spirit^  vok  i.  p.  3i%  350, 
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faith.  But  we  cannot  defer  even  to  him,  where  his  lan- 
guage is  wrapped  up  in  the  folds  of  a  false  philosophy,  or 
conveys  no  definite  idea  to  the  mind.  In  the  passage 
above  quoted,  he  clearly  and  zealously  insists  upon  the 
phrase  new  creature^  being  literally  understood.  Dr. 
Witherspoon  on  the  other  hand  in  his  valuable  practical 
treatise  on  Regeneration,  at  the  very  commencement,  pro* 
Dounces  the  scriptural  phrases  ^^being  born  again,"  ^^the 
new  creature,"  "his  workmanship,"  &c.  to  be  metaphor" 
icaj,  thus  evidently  denying  there  is  a  literal  or  real  ere* 
ation. 

Hedoesindeed  speakof  an  "inward  andessential  change," 
but  it  is  very  evident,  that  he  does  not  by  these  terms  de- 
note any  other  change  than  may  be  traced  in  the  volunta- 
ry exercises :  for  he  considers  that  it  may  be  as  appropri- 
ately designated  by  repentance  as  by  regeneration.  "It 
appears,"  says  he,  "that  regeneration,  repentance,  conver- 
sion, call  it  what  you  please,  is  a  very  great  change,"^  and 
that  change  he  describes  in  detail,  in  the  acliMzl  developer 
ments  of  character  which  takeplace^  i,  e.  in  those  feel- 
ings and  actiortSj  which  constitute  the  character. 

He  does  not  pretend  to  prove,  or  assert,  the  existence  of 
^principle  oflifcy  or  any  thing  else  hack  of  the  voluntary 
exercises  themselves,  a^  the  cause^  or  origin,  of  thatholi- 
ness,  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.  But  this 
Dr.  Owen  does,  as  the  above  quotation  proves,  and  to  inti- 
mate that  the  expressions,  '^new  creature,"  "being  born 
again^"  and  "His  workmanship,"  are  metaphorical,  the 
latter  denounces  in  the  severest  terms,  saying  that  it  "is 
bat  a  way  to  turn  the  whole  into  a  fable,  or  at  least  to  ren- 
der the  gospel  the  most  obscure,  and  improper  way  of  teach- 
ing the  truth  of  things,  that  ever  was  made  use  of  in  the 
world."*    Thus  widely  and  radically  did  thpse  two  excel- 

• 

1.  Witherspoon's  works,  vol.  i.p.  102. 

2.  Oven  on  the  Sjririty  vol.  h  p.  351. 
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lent  men  dij^er  in  their  philosophical  views  ofRegenera- 
tian,  while  nevertheless,  they  bot^  were  agreed  as  to  the 
scriptural  facts  in  the  case. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  views  of  Dr.  Owen, 
and  the  proofs,  that  the  language  of  some  old  Calvinistie 
writers  implies  an  assumption,  that  the  agency  of  the  Spir- 
it in  Regeneration,  consisted  in  producing,  creating  some- 
thing  in  the  soulf  which  something,  is  itself  the  cause  of 
holy  and  vital  acts  and  jBxercises. 

^*Allow,"  says  he,  ^*a  new  spiritual  principle ^  an  in- 
fused  habit  of  grace,  or  gracious  abilities  to  be  required  in 
and  unto  Regeneration,  or  to  be  the  product  of  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  therein,  that  which  is- born  of  the  Spirit  be- 
ing  Spirit,  and  this  part  of  the  nature  of  this  work,  is  suffi- 
ciently cleared."* 

'^This  6fift  <^vo-/c,  this  divine  nature,  is  not  the  nature  of 
God»  whereof  in  our  own  persons  we  are  not  subjectively 
partakers.  And  yet  a  nature  it  is  which  is  a  principle  of 
operation."  ^*The  principle  its^M infused  into  us«  created 
in  us,  is  called  the  new  man."  '^It  is  called  the  new  man, 
because  it  is  the  effect  and  product  of  God's  creating 
power,  and  that  in  a  way  of  a  new  creation.*^  ^*This  is 
the  constant  course  and  tenor  of  the  scripture,  to  distin- 
guish between  the  grace  of  regeneration,  which  it  declares 
to  be  an  Immediate  supernatural  work  of  God  in  us,  and 
upon  uSy  and  all  that  obedience,  holiness,  righteousness, 
virtue,  or  whatever  is  good  in  us,  which  is  the  consequent, 
product  and  effect  of  it."* 

"As  it  is  in  our  natural  lives,  with  respect  unto  God's 
providence,  so  it  is  in  our  spiritual  lives,  with  respect  un- 
to His  grace.  He  hath  in  the  works  of  nature  endowed 
us  with  a  vital  principle^  or  an  act  of  the  quickening  soul 
upon  the  body,  which  is  quickened  thereby.  By  virtue 
hereof  we  are  enabled  unto  all  vital  acts,  whether  natural 

).  Owen  on  the  Spirit,  vol.  i.  pp.  349,  551,  352,  353. 
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and  necessaryi  or  voluntary  according  to  the  constitution  •' 
of  our  beings,  which  is  intellectual.     ^^God  breathed  into 
man  the  breath  of  life,  and  he   became  a  living  soul." 
Giving  him  sl  principle  qfli/e,  he  vfzs  fitted  for,  and  ena- 
bled unto  all  the  proper  acts'  of  that  life.  ""For  2i principle 
of  life  is  an  ability  and  disposition  unto  acts  of  life."  ^'It 
is  so  as  unto  our  spiritual  lif^.     We  are,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  furnished  with  a  principle  of 
it,  in  the  way,  and  for  the  ends  before  described.     Hereby 
are  we  enabled,  and  disposed  to  live  unto  God,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  spiritually  vital  acts,  or  the  performance  of  du- 
ties of  holiness.'" 

There  could  not  be  plainer,  or  more  decisive  passages 
desired,  to  shew  the  influence  which  a  falsjb  fhtsiologt  v 
had  in  determining  the  philosophical  views  of  this  excel- 
lent man^  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  regeneration.     Who 
will  undertake  to  affirm,  with   such  testimonies  in  view, 
whatever  admissions  and  explanations  he  may  elsewhere 
have  made ;  that  he  did  not  practically  consider  that  regen- 
eration was  thB  creation  by  an  act  of  power  on  the  part  of 
God,  of  some  vital  principle  in  the  souly  which  gave  it 
ability  and  energy  to  act     The  parallel  which  he  runs  be- 
tween the  concurring  agency  of  God's  providence  in  the 
support  of  natural  life,  and   the  assisting  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  the   acts  of   spiritual  life,  does   not  re- 
lieve the  subject.     We  find  it  absolutely  impossible  to  un- 
derstand what  he  says  or  means,  if  he  did    not  teach  the 
sentiment,  that  Regeneration  consisted  in  God^s  creating 
by  His  physical power^  a  vital  substance  or  principle  in 
the  soulf  which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  holy  and  spir- 
itual acts — not  changing  the  substance  of  the  soul  itself^ 
but  superadded,  "infused"  into  it. 

We  suppose  that  such  also  were  the  views  of  Greenhill, 
as  expressed  in  the  14th  conclusion  of  his  Morning  Exer- 

1-  Owen  on  the  Spirit,  Vol.  n.  pp.  280,  S81. 
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cise,  on  the  question,  '^V^hat  must,  and  can  persons  do  to" 
wards  their  own  conversion  ?"  They  are  indeed  much 
more  vaguely  expressed,  and  partake  more  of  a  metaphj's- 
ical  than  physiological  tinge;  but  still,  they  involve  the 
idea  of  a  created  principle  of  life,  which  is  the  immediate 
source  or  cause  of  power  or  energy  in  the  soul  of  man,  to 
perform  spiritual  acts.  "Man's  will,''  says  he,  "being 
first  converted  to  God,  and  by  God  Himself^  converts  it^ 
self  also  unto  God,  acta  agit,  as  a  child's  hand  in  writing, 
being  acted  by  the  master's  hand,  it  writes.  Hence,  man 
may  be  said  to  turn  himself,  for  the  will  being  healed  and 
rnade  goody  of  unwilling  willing,  it  hath  an  intrinsical 
principle  of  willing  good,  and  so  dominion  over  its  own 
acts,  whereby  it  turneth  itself  to  God."' 

Such  too  were  the  philosophical  views  of  Boston  as  to 
the  nature  of  Begeneration,  who,  nevertheless  in  his  prac- 
tical exhibition  and  illustrations  of  that  great  change,  writes 
with  great  force  and  propriety.  '^Regeneration,"  says  he, 
'^is  a  real  thorough  change,  whereby  the  man  is  made  a 
new'crea/i^rc."  ^^TYit  life  given  in  regeneration,  what- 
ever decays  it  may  fall  under,  can  never  be  utterly  lost." 
"Believers,  regenerate  persons,  who  fiducially  credit  him 
and  rely  on  him,  have  put  on  Christ  If  that  be  not 
enough  he  is  in  them  as  the  child  in  the  mother's  belly*'* 
"He  liveth  in  them  as  their  very  souls  in  their  bodies.'* 
"As  the  child  is  merely  pensive  in  generation,  so  is  the 
child  of  God  in  regeneration."  "  Man  in  bis  depraved 
state  is  a  mere  non  entity  in  grace,  and  is  brought  into  a 
new  being,  by  the  power  of  Him  'who  calleth  things  that 
be  not  as  though  they  were:  being  created  in  Jesus  Christ 
unto  good  works.'  "* 

To  this  we  add  the  language  of  Shaw:  "Therefor^  we 
may  cbnceive  of  the  original  of  religion  in  a  more  inward 

1.  The  Morning  exercise  st  Cripple  gate,  Sep.  1661,  Ser.  3. 
?.  Boston's  Fourfold  State,  pp.  155,  156, 195, 171, 
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and  spiritual  manner  still.  It  is  not  so  moch  giren  of 
God,  as  itself  is  something  of  God  in  the  soul;  as  the  soul 
is  not  so  properly  said  to  give  life  as  to  be  the  life  of  man. 
As  the  conjunction  of  the  soul  with  the  body  is  the  life  of 
the  body,  so  verily  the  life  of  the  soul  stands  in  its  con- 
junction with  God,  by  a  spiritual  union. ^'  '^Something 
of  Christ  in  the  soul — an  infant  Christ  as  one  calls  it.^^^ 

It  is  easy,  in  these  expressions,  to  trace  the  same  pbysir 
ological  principles  which  were  embraced  by  the  old  di- 
vines generally.  Although  some  are  more  obscure  than 
others  in  their  conceptions  and  language,  yet  the  Stahlian  v 
doctrine  of  the  soul's  being  the  life  or  quickening  princi- 
ple of  the  body  has  contributed  no  little,  by  laying  a  foun- 
dation for  false  analogies,  to  involve  the  subject  of  regene- 
ration in  mist  and  darkness.  The  substitution  of  the  Hun-  y 
ierian  theory  of  life  did  not  and  cannot  afford  a  better 
ground  for  analogical  illustration. 

It  is  unnecessary  we  presume,  to  refer  minutely  to  the 
many  disgusting  and  ridiculous  items  of  resemblance, 
which  are  noticed,  in  the  writings  of  some  old  Calvinists 
between  natural  generation  and  regeneration — all  being 
suggested  and  insisted  on  through  the  influence  of  a  false 
physiology.     The  reader  will  excuse  us  for  furnishing  him 

with  one: 

**  Q.  What  is  Regeneration? 

*'ri.  Its  the;?rorfwc/tonofa  new  and  spiritual  being,  by 
the  introduction  of  a  new  and  spiritual  forme.  As  there- 
fore Isaac  before  generation  was  a  non^  entitle  in  nature, 
$0  every  child  of  the  promise  before  Regeneration,  is  a 
Don  entity  in  grace;  and  as  in  creation  there  is  a  forma' 
tionj  or  the  introduction  of  a  new  forme  which  gives  being, 
distinction  and  operation;  so  is  it  likewise  in  Regeneration. 
This  forme  is  nothing  else  than  truth  of  grace  infused.  A« 

1  thaw's  Immatfuel,  pp<  6,  7. 
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in  nature  the  corruption  of  one  thing  is  the  generation  of 
another;  so  in  grace,  the  corruption  of  the  old  man,  is  the 
generatron  of  the  new.  And  lastly  as  in  natural  genera- 
tion no  forme  is  introduced  but  by  various  preparations  and 
previous  dispositions;  so  in  Regeneration,  much  legal  and 
evangelical  preparation  ushers  in  the  new  birth."  The 
curious  reader  may  find  more  of  the  same  character  in  the 
residue  of  the  quotation  which  we  give  in  a  note  below.^ 
We  are  not  a  little  surprised  therefore  that  after  such 
testimonies   it  should-  be  sa  peremptorily   and  pertina* 

1.  The  nature  of  Reg^eneration  will  appear  more  distinctly  by  comparing 
it  more  particularly  with  natural  generation;  and  I.  In  the  terms  of  conve- 
niency  or  similitude.  2.  In  the  terms  of  difTerence  or  dissimilitude.  They 
agree  1.  In  the  causes.  2.  In  the  manner  of  production,  3.  In  the  matter 
produced. 

For  the  first,  in  both  these  is  1.  A  prinpipal  cause;  and  thus  God  is  the 
regenerate  man's  father,  the  church  is  his  mother.  2.  There  are  subordin- 
ate instrumental  causes;  such  are  Christ's  ministers,  who  are  therefore 
sometimes  called  fathers,  and  sometimes  mothers.  3.  The  eonatUuHve 
cause;  a  500^  which  is par//y  natural,  namely  the  word — partly  spiritual, 
the  influence  and  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Ghost — without  which  the  material' 
seed  or  letter  is  ineflectual.' 

2.  They  agree,  2.  Ri  the  manner  of  production.    In  both  there  is, 

1.-  A  conception f  Chrat  spiritual,  (as  well  as  personal,)  is  ever  concciyed 
by  the  power  and  overshadowing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  holds  true  in 
other  generations— unless  the  seed  of  the  word  be  received  and  retained,* 
there  can  be  no  new  man,  no  good  and  honest  heart. 

2.  There  is  a  formation,  God's  act  is  wonderful  in  the  formation  of  our 
ontward  man,  but  far  more  stupendous  in  the  formation  of  our  inward  man, 
which  is  no  mean  part  of  the  mystery  of  gpdliness. 

3.  Quickening — which  is  perceived  by  spiritual  motion. 

4.  Longing,  Sometimes  the  parents  long,  sometimes  the  child;  here 
both  parent  and  child;  how  doth^od,  Christ  and  his  m^n^tcrs  long  for  the 
natural  man's  conversion?    Neyer  did  a  teeming,  wo'^ian  long  more  for. 

/    fruit,  or  deliverance,  than  these  do  for  a  new  bom  babe  in  Christ    But 
this  is  not  a11»  the  babe  himself  longs  also. 

5.  Trtwaile  with  pain.  Oh  the  pangs  of  our  spiritual  mothers! — do  not 
increase  them  by  sticking  in  the  birth! — Oh  the  fear  and  danger  of  mia 
carriage,  both  before  and  after  this  spiritual  childing!  &c.  8ic.  See  the 
Manmg  ExereUe  at  Gika  in  the  fields.  May,  1 659,  pp.  443, 444. 
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cioQsly  denied,  that  bid  Oalvinistic  writers  indicated  their 
belief,  that  regeneration  is  a  physical  change.  If  they  did 
not  mean  to  intimate  a  change  of  something  back  of,  or  an^ 
iterior  to,  the  voluntary  exercises,  and  that  in  the  constitu- 
tional nature  of  the  soul,  let  it  be  shown  intelligibly  and 
plainly  what  the,ydid  mean.  As  yet  this  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily done. 

A  late  writer  in  the  Biblical  Repertory  is  too  bold,  and 
assumeswhat  he  can  never  prove,  when  he  represents  the  old 
Calvinistfl  as  meaning  nothing  more  by  the  phj^sical  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit  on  the  soul,  which  he  admits  they  often 
speak  of,  than  His  direct  and  immediate  influence.  They 
unquestionably  spoke  of  a  creative  exercise  of  power,  but 
that  is  by  no  means  synonymous  with  a  direct  and  imntC" 
diate  influence.  There  are  various  ways  in  which  men 
directly  or  immediately  influence  each  other,  where  moral 
suasion  or  the  presentation  of  the  truth  does  not  take  place. 
Would  it  not  be  ridiculous  and  an  abuse  of  terms  to  de- 
scribe such  an  influence  as  physical?  How  vain  is  the  at- 
tempt to  rescue  old  Calvinists  from  the  charge  of  maintain- 
ing a  physical  regeneration,  in  the  proper  grammatical 
meaning  of  the  term,  the  reader  will  be  able  for  himself 
presently  to  judge. 

"•/?// the  old  Calvinists,"  ^ays  the  above  writer,  "and 
ihe  great  majority,  we  hope  and  beUeve,  of  the  new  school 
also,  hold  that  the  r«w//  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  operation  on 
the  soul,  is  a  holy  principle  or  disposition.**^  This  lan- 
guage is  vague  and  equivocal.  It  is  even  more  obscuro^ 
than  that  of  Charnock,  Uwen  and  others.  They  tell  us 
that  the  Spirit's  agency  or  operation  is  strictly  and  pro* 
perly  ereativ^y  and  that  He  produces  or  in/uaes  in  the 
soul  a  principle  of  life,  explaining  that,  as  far  as  we  can 
understand,  by  "a  fitness,  readiness  tod  habitual  j^cn^er  for 

1  Biblical  Kepcrtory,  vol.  il  pp.  265,  266. 
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all  vital  actions/'  which  the  soul  did  not  in  its  natural 
state  prossess:  i.  e.  as  we  must  believe  from  their  physio*^ 
logical  illustrations,  some  spiritual  essenoe  superadded 
and  diSosed  thl*ongh  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul. 

The  writer  in  the  Repertory,  however,  seems  to  speak 
of  another  sort  of  '*holy  principle  or  disposition/'  the  re- 
^ult  of  the  Spirit's  influence,  which,  as  he  denies  it  to  be 
physical^  must  be  regarded  as  of  a  moral  character.  If 
we  are  to  understand  the  word  principle  here,  as  we 
do  when  we  commonly  talk  of  principles  of  action,  wo 
shall  not  contend  about  it;  for,  that  it  results  from  the  in^ 
flucnce  of  the  Spirit,  that  the  regei^rate  man  acts  upon  a 
holy  principle, — that  is,. for  examprle,  that  his  actions  are 
regulated  and  determined  by  a  fupreme  governing  pur- 
pose to  live  to  the  glory  ofOody  we  shall  not  deny,  but  on 
the  cohtf^ary  strenuously  affirm.  But  this  is  not  what  the 
writer  means  by  a  holy  principle;  for  he  afterwards  quotes 
from  Charnook«  Owen  and  Ediyards,  to  the  latter  of  whom 
Is  given  the  strongest  testimony  of  approbation,  asezpress-* 
ing  the  doctHne  he  is  endeavoring  to  support.  The  lan- 
guage so  highly  approved  of  is  as  follows: 

^^So  this  new  spiritual  sense  is  not  a  new  faculty  of  un<' 
derstanding  but  it  is  a  Mvi  foundation  laid  in  the  nature 
of  the  soul,  for  a  new  kind  of  exercises  of  the  same  faculty  of 
understanding.  So  that  new  holy  disposition  of  heart  that 
attends  this  new  senile,  is  not  a  new  faculty  of  will  but  a 
foundation  laid  jn  the  nature  of  the  soul  for  a  new  kind 
of  exercises  of  itbe  same  faculty  of  will."* 

We  caodU^ly  confess^  that,  when  such  a  phrase  as  ^^the 
nature  4rfthe  soul,"  is  made  use  of,  we  iiUmediately  con- 
ceive that  the  spirit,  or  substance  of  our  intellectual  being, 
apart  from,  and  irrespective  of,  any  of  its  acts  and  exer- 
cises, is  designated;  and  the  more  especially,  when  we  are. 
directed,  by  this  phrase,  to  ihe  foundation^  source  or  im- 
mediate €ause  of  those  acts.     It  is  true  the  expression  ia 

1  Bib.  Hrp.  vol.  ii   p.  2^9. 
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vague,  and  susceptible  of  different  constructions ;  and  we 
would  not  wish  to  attach  any  other  meaning  to  the*  lan- 
guage employed  by  another,  even  though  his  terms  may  be 
incorrect  and  inappropriate,  t^an  what  he  himself  is  wil* 
ling  they  should  bear. 

The' writer  does  not  certainly  mean  that  it  is  sl  princi- 
ple of  life  infused  into  the  soul,^  for  this  undoubtedly 
would  be  making  Regeneration  a  physical  change,  that  is 
as  we  understand  the  expression,  a  change  in  man's  essen- 
tial nature  effected,  if  not  by  converting  the  very  es- 
sence or  substance  of  the  soul,  at  least  by  the  introduction 
of  something  newly  created  and  superadded.  This,  how- 
ever, he  strenuously  denies,  and  complains  that  old  Cal* 
vinists  have  been  charged  with  holding  such  a  sentiment. 

Does  he  mean  that  there  is  superadded  to  the  common, 
ordinary  or  cor^titutioruzl^nncX^les  of  human  action,such  as 
habit,  affection,  passion,  &c.  any  that  is  new  and  peculiar? 
If80,the  being  no  longer  belongs  to  the  human  family.  For 
to  give  a  man  a  principle  of  action  in  this  sense,  which 
he  does  not  possess  in  common  with  the  whole  human 
race,  is  to  make  him  a  being  of  another  order.  Beside, 
if  a  man  has  had  communicated  to  him  any  principle  of 
action  which  is  the  result  of  a  creative  energy,  his  identi- 
ty is  destroyed.  Were  we  to  see  a  being  with  a  sixth 
sense  and  a  capacity  to  act  in  some  way  altogether  incon- 
ceivable, but  answerable  to  that  new  sense,  we  could  not 
regard  him  as  a  human  being.  Wha^Bver  capacity  to  act 
has  its  foundation  laid  in  the  nature  cf  the  souly  is  un- 
questionably constitutional,  and  must  be  regarded  as  an 
essential  part  of  its  being:  so  that,  if  by  a  holy  principle  the 
writer  means  a  capacity  oj  nature,  or  an  adaptation  of 
the  soul  by  the  communication  to  it,  of  some  constitution- 
al facility  or  tendency  to  holy  actions,  we  cannot  possibly 
avoid  the  conviction — reprobate  the  idea  as  he  may — ^that 
he  nevertheless  teaches,  or  at  least  his  language  implies  the 
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doctrine  of  a  physical  change.  And  this  is  the  impres- 
sion which,  in  despite  of  every  attempt  to  attribute  to  his 
words  another  meaning,  the  above  language  of  Dr.  Ed- 
wards, as  quoted  in  the  Repertory, makes  upon  our  minds. 
We  cannot  conceive  of  language  better  calculated  to  make 
just  such  an  impression,  than  to  talk  of  '^a  new  spiritual 
sejiscy  or  a  principle  of  new  kind  of  perception  or  spirit-' 
rial  sensation  '' 

Dr.  Edwards  explains  his  own  meaning.  "By  ^Lprin^ 
cf'ple  of  nalurej^^  says  he,  "I  mean  ihat/oundation  which 
is  laid  in  nature^  either  old  or  new,  for  any  particular 
kind  or  manner  of  exercise  o(  the  faculties  of  the  soul ;  or 
a  natural  habit,  or  foundation  for  action,  giving  a  person 
ability  and  disposition  to  exert  the  faculties  in  exercises^ 
such  a  cei{tain  kind :  so  that  to  exert  the  faculties  in  that 
kind  of  exercises,  may  be  said  to  be  his  nature."' 

**We  have  never,"  says  the  writer  in  the  Repertory, 
^^met  with  a  stronger,  or  more  formal  statement  of  the  doc- 
trine which  we  are  endeavouring  to  support"*  It  is  un- 
questionably more  philosophical  and  precise  than  Dr.  Bel- 
my's  "holy  /o^/c,"  and  Dr.  Dwight's  "re/wA  for  spir- 
itual objects,"  which,  if  they  are  not  mere  metaphorical 
illxisirationsy  as  we  strongly  suspect,  must  have  been  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Edwards'  Philosophy  of  Regeneration^ 
which  lays  •Hhe  foundation"  oi  holy  acts  in  "a  new  spir* 

ittial  sense.*' 

"But  we  presun^e,  that  the  impressions,  which  such  lan- 
guage makes  on  our  mind,  and  the  inference  which  we 
cannot  avoid  drawing  from  it,  that  some  of  the  old  Calvinists 
did  virtually,  if  not  avowedly,  teach  the  doctrine  of  a 
physical  Regeneration,  will  be  pronounced .  improper  and 
incorrecft.  We  have,  therefore,  applied .  ourselves,  with 
especial  care  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  is  precisely  ^Uhe 

1.  Treatise  concerning  religious  affection?,  pp. -231,  232, 
i>.  Bib.  Rep.  vol.  ii.  J),  yo 
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holy  principhf^  to  which  the  writer  refers.  His  meanini^ 
is  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  habit,  which  is  one  of  the 
natural  principles  of  human  action,  and  he  supposes  that 
'^omething'^  is  done  by  the  Spirit  to  the  soul  which  places 
it,  with  respect  to  holy  acts,  in  a  similar  condition,  with 
that  in  which  it  is^  in  respect  oi  those  acts  which  habit 
renders  easy,  with  this  exception  only,  that  there  is  a 
proneness  to  holy  acts  in  the  one  case,  the  like  of  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  other. 

**A  single  circumstance,"  he  says,  '*i»  here  wanting, 
which  is  found  in  other  ^^habits,''  and  that  is,  there  is  not 
the  tendency  or  proneness  to  those  particular  acts  to  which 
this  state  of  mind  is  adapted.  This  difference,  however, 
arises  not  from  any  difference  in  the  ^'habits''  themselves, 
but  from  the  nature  of  the  faculties  in  which,  so  to  speak, 
they  inhere.  A  principle  in  the  will  (in  its  largest  senses 
iacladiog  all  the  active  powers;,  is  not  only  a  state  of  mind 
adapted  to  certain  acts,  hwi  prone  to  produce  them."^ 

From  the  above  explanation,  it  is  evident  the  wuter  con- 
siders, that  in  regeneration,  somej90t^;eris  communicated  to 
the  soul,  which  enables  it  of  itself  Xq  perform  holy  acts — 
there  is  '^something"  which  is  inherent  in  the  faculties  of 
the  soul — '•an  attribute  of  the  man  under  all  circum- 
stances.'' This  is  the  immediate  cause  of  holiness,  accor- 
ding to  this  view,  and  it  has  its  foundation  in  the  nature 
of  the  soulf  in  ^'something"  in  the  man  himself,  which  is 
the  ground  of  certainty,  that  when  called  t€  holy  acts,  he  will 
perform  them  with  an  ease  and  rapidity  impossible,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  to  those  unrenewed.  At  one  time, 
it  is  spoken  of  as  "a  disposition  or  relish  or  taste  for  holi- 
ness,'' and  before  there  was  any  holy  act" — and  the  sub- 
ject is  illustrated  by  the  analogies  of  taste,  the  love  of 
children,  the  social  principle,  &c.,  which,  unquestionably 
are  constitutionaL    At  another  time  it  is  spoken  of,  more 

1.  Bib,  Rep.  vol  ii.  p.  272. 
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explicitly  still,  as  possessing  this  character,  and  is  actually 
called  **the  instinctive  lave  of  holiness,'' and  that  notmet* 
aphoricalJy,  but  philosophically ;  and  the  subject  19  illus- 
trated by  analogies  drawn  from  what  the  writer  calls  **the 
maternal  instinct,"  and  the  instinctive  lore  of  justice,  ab- 
hbrrence  of  cruelty,  admiration  of  wJiat  is  noble,  which 
God  has  implanted  in  our  *^nature"  and  which  he  speaks 
of  as  being  innate.  In  this  he  strictly  follows  Dc-  Ed- 
wards, who,  when  he  explains  what  he  means  by  a  disposi* 
tion's  being  natural,  says,  it  is  "from  a  kind  o(  instinct  im- 
planted m  the  mind,  in  its  creation." 

Now  the  production  of  these  assumed  instincts,  and  'Hhe 
instinctive  love  of  holiness,"  in  which  it  is  said  the  mind  of 
Adam  was  created,  is  only  to  be  attributed  to  a  creative  act 
of  Almighty  power.  We  are  compelled,  therefore,  from 
such  analogies  employed,  to  infer,  that  ^^the  instinctive  love 
of  holiness"  re-produced  in  Regeneration,  is,  and  must  be 
referred  by  the  writer,  to  a  creative  act  of  the  same  Al- 
mighty power ;  and  {{creativCi  then  there  has  been  the  ac- 
tual production  of  something,  some  subsistence  which  did 
not  previously  exist,  which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
explain  it  as  you  may,  a/^Ay^ca/ change — a  change  wrought 
by  Almighty  power,  in  simple  created  nature. 

We  are  not  anxious  to  arrive  at  such  a  result,  and  as  the 
idea  of  a  physical  change  is  disavowed,  it  certainly  would 
be  uncourteous,  not  to  say  unchristian,  to  intimate  that  it 
is  maintained.  But  language  is  sometimes  incorrectly 
used,  and  modes  of  speech  are  adopted,  which,  infallibly  in 
their  legitimate  import  and  construction,  excite  ideas  con- 
trary to  those  intended  to  be  conveyed.  This  will  always 
be  the  case,  when  the  speaker  has  not  himself  a  distinct  and 
vivid  conception  of  the  thing  he  intends  to  teach ;  and,  no 
doubt,  much  of  the  dispute  in  the  christian  church,  arises 
out  of  the  imperfection  of  language,  rendered  much  more 
operative  of  mischief,  as  it  is  employed  by  persons  of 
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undisciplined  minds,  unaccustomed  to  accurate  analysis  of 
thought,  and  not  careful  to  understand,  first  wbat.it  is  they 
want  to  express,  and  next  the  precise  and  legitimate  mean* 
ing  of  the  words  they  employ  for  that  purpose.  It  is  be* 
cause  we  are  aware  of  this  thing,  and  fear  lest  we  may  err, 
that  we  feel  so  solicitous  to  know  what  is  meant  by  *Hhd 
holy  principle,"  which  it  is  said  is  the  result  gf  the  Spirit's 
work — ^lays  the  foundation  for,  and  is  the  immediate  and 
appropriate  cause  of  holy  acts. 

It  is  no  new  substance,  it  is  no  vital  essence,  it  is  no  new 
creation.  It  can  be  no  new  sense^  nor  instinctyin  the  prop- 
er meaning  of  these  words.  Nor  is  it  any  real  subsistence 
ivfused  into  the  natural  capacities  or  susceptibilities,  ores* 
sence  of  the  soul,  for  were  it  any  of  these,  then  would  it  be 
a  physical  change.  Is  it  meant,  that  it  results  conjointly 
from  the  very  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
fact  of  the  Spirit^s  gracioua  agency  in  that  mind,  that 
%vhen  a  sinner  repents,  and  believes,  he  has  begun  a  life,  in 
which  his  acts  and  exercises  are  all  regulated,  through  th# 
impulses  of  the  susceptibilities  and  capacities  of  his  natu- 
ral mental  and  moral  constitution,  as  they  are  affected  and 
excited  liy  spiritual  objects? — that  is,  that  his  natural  sus* 
ceptibilities  and  capacities  to  love,  to  fear,  to  hope,  to  joy, 
to  sorrow,  &c«  &c.  are  all  governed  and  determined  in  their 
exercise,  by  the  exciting  influence  of  spiritual  things,  so 
that  he  now  proposes  to  himself  a  new  end^  is  governed  by 
a  new  purpose^  has  new  characteristic  exercises  and  emo* 
tions;  new,  not  by  virtue  of  any  foundation  in  the  soul  by  a 
previous  creative  act  of  God,  but  new  from  the  character 
ef  the  objects  which  have  assumed  excitinj[,  and  controling, 
or  directing  influence? 

If  this  be  what  is  meant,  we  shall  not  dissent,  though  we 
think  the  language  which  has  been  chosen  altogether  unhap* 
Py^and  calculated  to  mislead.  That  this  may  be  the  wri- 
ter's idea,  we  have  been  led  to  conjecture  from  the  follow- 

29 
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ing  remarky  in  refereoce  to  what  he  calls  ^^the  tendencies" 
of  the  soul,  and  which  he  says  lie  back  of  the  exercises, 
and  are  such  as  sufficiently  account  for  their  nature.  ^They 
may,  says  he,  result  from  the  relative  state  of  all  the  es- 
sential attributes.  '^     Let  this  be  granted  in  reference  to 
moral  acts  and  exercises,  and  we  are  satisfied.     Only  re- 
quire us  to  believe  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  his  own  mys- 
terious agency— without  explaining  that  agency  to  consist 
in  physically/  creating  or  infusing  grace,  or  in  any  other 
tvay  than  as  mind  operates  on  mind — ^brings  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  sinner  into  appropriate  action,  and  contin- 
ually holds  them   under  the  directing  influence  of  spirit- 
tial  things-**that  is  so  excites  the  natural  susceptibilities 
and  capacities,  and  sustains  them,  by  his  immediate  a- 
gency,  under  the  quickening  and  governing  influence  of 
spiritual  realities  as  to  elicit,  in  perfect  accordance  with 
all  the  estab^shed  modes  and  laws  of  human   thought, 
those  acts  and  exercises  which  are  required  by  the  law  of 
God,  and  we  know  what  we  are  to  believe.     We  appre- 
hend ihe/acts  in  the  case,  though  we  will  not  pretend  to 
explain  or  account  for  them.     But  do  not  tell  us,  that  the 
Spirit  introduces  into  the  heart  a  vital  principle  or  sense, 
a  spiritual  instinct  or  holy  principle  to  be  the  immedi' 
ate  cause  and  formal  reason  of  holy  acts,  laid  by  creative 
pfower  in  the  nature  of  the  souL    For  then,  are  we  requir- 
ed to  embrace  a  philosophy  which  we  do  not  understand, 
which  we  believe  to  be  false,  which  is  totally  unnecessary, 
which  is  unsustained  by  legitimate  analogy,  and  which  mil- 
itates directly  against  the  plain  declarations  of  fact  in  the 
word  of  God.     Our  uniting  and  doing  are  referred  direct" 
ly  to  the  agency  of  God,     "Work  out  your  own  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling,  for  it  is  God  which  worketh  ia 
-yt>u  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure"*  — ^not  the 
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new^ense — not  the  holy  principle — not  the  vital  essence^ 
but  the  immediate  agency  of  God,  the  Author  of  Life^  in 
a  way  perfectly  consistent  with  and  through  the  already 
created  and  established  constitution  of  our  nature — our  own 
volition  and  act  being  the  result  of  His  influence  and  agen** 
cj,  just  as  another's  choice  and  decision  may  result  through 
our  persuasion. 

Were  not  the  idea  of  a  change  wrought  in  the  constitu- 
tional nature  or  properties  of  the  human  so>ily  by  a  simple 
act  of  creative  power  on  the  part  of  God,  so  generally  and 
deservedly  reprobated  at  the  present  day,  it  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  submit  something  further  on  this  subject  A  few 
remarks,  however,  are  all  that  we  deem  requisite. 

1.  If  Regeneration  is  effected  by  the  same  power  of  God 
which  He  exerts  in  creating^  and  if  this  previously  crea/tn^ 
act  changing  the  nature  of  the  soul,  is  the  immediate  found- 
ation or  cause  of  holy  exercises,  then  is  there  little  or  no 
gracty  so  far  as  we  can  see,  in  the  transaction.  For  if  God, 
by  a  mere  act  of  creative  powe)*,  introduces  into  the  soul 
of  man,  a  principle  which  possesses  power  to  secure  holy 
exercises,  where  is  the  grace  in  the  affair?  It  is  an  act  of 
power y  but  the  grace  is  of  much  the  same  general  character 
with  that  manifested  in  the  mere  creation  of  an  intelligent 
being.  It  is,  however,  amazing  grace,  to  toil  and  strive, 
and  by  the  blessed  Spirit  so  excite  and  urge,  or  win  upon 
the  rebel  heart,  as  to  bring  it  to  consent  to  God,  and  make 
choice  of  Him  as  the  chief  good.     By  grace  we  are  saved. 

2.  Moreover,  we  cannot  understand  how  it  should  ever 
become  impossible  to  reneijo  to  repentance,  the  most  aban- 
doned and  Hell  deserving  apostate  that  ever  existed.  The 
apostle  unquestionably  speaks  of  an  impossibility  of  this 
nature  existing  in  some  cases.  For  says  he,  ^^It  is  impoS'- 
^iblt  for  those  who  were  once  enlightened  and  have  tasted 
of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy 
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Ghost,  and  hav^e  tasted  the  good  word  of  God  and  the  pow- 
ers of  the  world  to  come,  if  they  fall  a^ay,  to  renew  them 
again  to  repentance,"^  If  Regeneration  was  a  mere  ere* 
ativt,  act,  three  could  be  no  difficulty  in  any  case;  nor 
could  there  be  any  on  the  part  of  Omnipotence,  in  intro- 
ducing a  ''holy  principle,'^  if  Regeneration  consists  in 
forming  a  ''spiritual  instinct. '^  When,  however,the  nat- 
ural existing  susceptibilities  and  capacities  are  the  medium 
through  which  the  Spirit  of  God  is  to  operate,  and  they 
have  become  callous,  and  the  sensibilities,  in  reference  to 
divine  realities,  all  extinct,  there  is  no  longer  any  thing  to 
which  to  appeal,  or  any  principle,  which,  in  consistency 
with  the  established  modes  of  human  thought  and  feeling, 
can  be  roused  into  action,  so  as  to  issue  in  repentance. 
We  sec  a  force  and  terror  of  import  in-  the  apostle's  ex- 
pressions, under  this  aspect,  which  they  never  can  possess 
if  a  physical  regeneration  is  the  basis  or  immediate  cause 
of  repentance,  and  other  holy  exercises  in  man: 

3,  Beside,  if  Regeneration  is  a  creative  act,  producing 
in  the  soul  "something'^  which  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
holiness,  then  are  not  the  graces,  repentance,  love,  &c.  the 
immediate  {ruita  of  the  Spirit.  The  quotations  already 
cited  from  Dr.  Owen,  shewplainly  that  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  regenerating  the  sinner  is,  in  his  estima- 
tion, a  mere  act  of  creative  power ^  which  gives  to  the  na- 
ture or  soul  jticn^^er,  ability y  disposition  and  inclination 
to  holy  acts.  We  present  some  further  extracts,  where  this 
'^something"  is  spoken  of  as  an  inherent  righteousnesSy 
which  is  the  basis  and  immediate  cause  of  holy  exercises. 
He  assumes  that  there  is  "in  and  req^uired  unto  regenera- 
tion, the  infusion  bf  a  new  real  spiritual  principle  into 
the  soul  and  its  faculties^  of  spiritual  life,  light,  holiness 
and  righteousness,  disposed  unto  and  suited  for  the  destruc- 

I.  Heb.  v>.  4^  5. 
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lion  or  expulsion  of  a  contrary  inbred^  habitual  principle 
of  sin  and  enmity  against  Cody  enabling  unto  all  acts  of 
holy  obedience,  and'  so,  in  order  of  nature,  antecedent  un-* 
to  them."  In  support  of  this  view  he  quotes  Davenani, 
who  is  much  more  explicit  in  referring  us  to  inherent 
righteousness  as  the  cause  of  holy  exercises.  **By  inher- 
ent righteousness  we  understand,  says  he,  the  supernatural 
gift  of  sanctifying  grace,  opposed  to  original  sin,  and  re- 
pairing and  renovating,  in  every  faculty  of  the  soul,  that 
image  of  God,  which,  by  original  sin,  was  defiled  and  dis- 
sipated. Original  sin  filled  the  mind  with  darkness — this 
infused  grace  enlightens  it  with  heavenly  light.  Thaif 
stained  the  human  heart  with  obstinacy  and  hatred  of  God 
and  ofthedivinelaw — thisinfusedrighleousnesssofiens  the 
heart,  kindles  and  inflames  it  with  the  love  of  good.  Fi- 
nally, that  infects  all  afiTections  and  the  very  appetite  itself 
with  rebellion — this  renovated  holiness  forces  into  order 
the  disturbed  afiections,  and  brings  under  its  dominion  the 
rebel  lust  itself,  and,  as  it  were,  puts  it  under  the  yoke.'^^ 

He  abo  quotes  Origen  as  authority,  who  says  of  faith — 
that  as  the  root  which  has  received  the  shower,  it  inheres 
in  the  soil  of  the  soul.* 

Now  this  view  of  the  subject,  as  we  conceive,  robs  the 
Spirit  of  His  glory,  and  introduces  a  false  philosophy,  to 

1.  Per  inhaErentem  justitiam  intelligimus  supernaturale  donum  cpntiie 
sanctificantis,  oppoatum  originali  peccato,  et  in  singulis  animx  facuHatibus 
leparaiM  et  renovans  illam  Dei  imagtn^m,  qux  per  peccatum  originale  feed* 
ata  ac  disnpata  full.  Originale  peccatum  mentem  tenebris  implevit— A^ee 
iafiisa  gratia  lum'me  coeleati  coUustrat  Istud  cor  humanum  obstinatione 
et  odio  Dei  ac  divins  legis  maculavit— Atec  infusa  justUia  cor  epollit  et 
amore  boni  arceodit  et  inflaininat  Postremo,  illud  aifectus  omnes  atque 
ipsum  appetitum  rebellione  infecit;  hzc  renovata  sanctltas  in  ordinem  co^ 
perturbatas  afTectiones,  et  ipsara  rebellem  concupiscentiam  dominio  spdiat, 
et  quasi  mbju^um  mittit.    Datinant  de  Just  Habit  Cap.  3. 

2.  Fides  tanquam  radix  imbre  suscepto  hxrct  in  aaima:  scdo.  Oazo.  lib. 
4,  in  Epist  ad  Itoinan. 
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obscure  bis  immediate  influence.  The  apostle  says,  that 
''The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  lovci  joy,  peace,  long  suffering, 
gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance.  "^  ^'The 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  in  all  goodness,  righteoueness  and 
truth. '^^  Now  these  are  all  voluntary  exercises  of  the  hu- 
man mind;  and  that  ever  a  sinner  is  brought  to  exercise 
and  exhibit  faith,  love,, repentance, &c.  is  attributed  by  the 
apostle  to  the  immediate  and  special  influence  of  the  Ho- 
ly Spirit  It  is  philosophy,  based  on  a  false  physiology, 
which  comes  in  and  says  the  Spirit  secures  the  exercise  of 
these  graces  by  ir^using  grace,  or  by  putting  into  the 
soul  a  principle  of  lifsj  or  by  creating  a  disp(fsitian  for 
FiolinesSj  which  principle  or  disposition  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  those  hoi}'  exercises  of  mind  and  heart,  technical- 
ly called  the  graces  of  the  Spirit.  As  to  ihe precise  nature 
of  that  influence  which  the  Spirit  exerts,  we  will  not  pre- 
sume to  speak.  It  is  through  the  truth,  by  the  gospel, 
by  the  word,  and  must  therefore  be  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  man,  as  a  voluntary  agent  We  cannot  explain  the  na- 
ture of  that  influence  which  one  mind  exerts  on  another, 
and  therefore  it  would  be  absui^d  to  expect,  that  we  should 
understand  the  influence  of  the  infinite  mind  on  ours.  But 
this  we  do  know,  that  however  powerful  and  invincible,  in 
matters  of  ordinary  interest,  the  former  may  be,  it  does 
not  in  the  least  degree  affect  obligation,  or  destroy  the  vol- 
untariness of  those  actions  which  result  from  conviction* 
Neither  does  the  Spirit's  influence  in  convincing  and  con- 
verting the  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways.  We  admire 
the  wisdom,  benevolence,  grace  and  power  of  the  man  who 
subdues  his  enemy,  and  wins  the  heart  to  love,  which  once 
was  rankling  with  hatred  against  him,  and  never  attribute, 
in  such  a  case,  to  the  si^ccessful  suitor,  the  infusion  or  crC' 
aiion  of  any  principle,  by  an  act  of  physical  power,  as  the 

1.  Xh\.  V.  22,  23.  2.  Eph.  v.  7; 
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immediate  cause  of  this  change  in  all  the  feelings  of  the 
heart.  And  shall  we  give  less  glory  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  changes  the  heart  of  stone  into  an  heart  of  flesh,  and 
by  his  winning  and  subduing  influence  elicits  those  exer* 
eises  of  faith  and  love  and  repentance,  &c.  which  form  the 
character  anew,  and  mould  it  into  the  likeness  of  the  Son 
of  God?  Shall  we  thrust  the  Spirit  back,  loose  sight  of  his 
grace,  and  attribute  to  him  the  mere  exercise  of  creative 
power,  in  this  marvellous  work  of  converting  and  sanctify** 
ing  the  soul?  Shall  we  give  glory  to  the  renovated  man, 
and  inflate  him  with  pride,  by  leading  him  to  believe,  that 
a  creative  act  of  God  has  lodged  in  him  a  cause  of  holy  ex- 
ercises, and  that  for  his  gracious  afiections  and  their  contin- 
ual exercise,  he  is  not  at  every  moment  indebted  to  the 
special  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God?  That  be  far  from  tis. 
It  is  to  the  marvellous,  gracious  and  immediate  influence 
of  the  Spirit,  who  begets  and  sanctifies  us  through  the  truth, 
that  we  refer  all  our  holy  exercises. 

This  remark  is  intended  to  apply  not  only  to  the  first,  but  to 
all  the  subsequent  exercises  of  faitn  and  love  and  repentance. 
It  is  true,  that  those  whose  language  intimates  a  physical 
regeneration,  which  lodges  in  the  soul  a  cause  of  holiness, 
do  also  teach  the  continued  agency  of  the  Spirit,  in  preserv- 
ing that  cause  in  existence  and  operation;  and  in  this  agen- 
cy they  make  the  work  of  sanctification  to  consist.     But  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit,  in  this  whole  work,  is  contemplated  un- 
der the  aspect  of  an  exercise  ot physical  power  on  the  part  of 
God,corre8pondipgwith  that  which  heexertsin  maintaining 
in  existence  the  creature  he  has  produced .   Thus  Dr.  Owen 
says,  that  ^'the  work  of  holiness,  in  its  beginning,  is  like  the 
seed  cast  into  the  earthy  viz:  the  seed  of  God,  whereby  we 
are  born  again.     And  it  is  known  how  seed  that  is  cast  into 
the  earth  doth  grow  and  increase.     Being  variously  cher- 
ished and  nourished,  it  is  in  its  nature  to  take  root  and  to 
spring  up,  bringing  forth  fruit.    And  both  these,  even  the 
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first  planting  and  the  increase  of  it, -are  both  equally  from 
God  by  His  Spirit.''^  Speaking  of  the  graces  of  the  Spirit 
be  says  that  '^He  brings  them  forth  from  the  stock  which  he 
has  planted  in  the  heart."  Thus  the  whole  agency  of  the 
blessed  Spirit/m  the  work  of  eliciting  and  preserving  in  ex- 
ercise the  ehris);ian  graces,  is  made  to  possess  no  other  charac- 
ter than  that,  which  as  the  great  agent  in  creation  and  provi- 
dence he  exerts.  We  cannot  but  think  that  this  militates 
alike  against  the  special  and  gracious  character  of  the 
Holy  Spirit's  work  in  regeneration  and  sanctiflcatioa.  For 
it  differs  not  in  character  from  His  creating  and  preserving 
power,  which  He  exercises  throughout  his  boundless  uni- 
verse. We  eandidly  confess  that  we  cannot  discern  either 
iht  grace  or  specialty  of  that  work  of  the  Spirit  in  subdu- 
ing a  rebel,  which  resolves  His  influence  into  the  same  a- 
gency  that  He  exerts  as  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all 
things.  If  the  sinner  is  born  again,  and  preserved  in  holi- 
ness by  the  mere  exercise  of  physical  power,  producing  and 
sustaining  a  new  creature  in  the  soul,  the  interference  of 
the  Spirit  in  this  wondrous  work  is  of  no  higher  character 
than  that  of  giving  being  to,  and  supporting  his  creatures. 
It  may  be  a  display  of  his  wisdom  and  power,  but  the 
grace  ot'xi  is  exceedingly  obscured. 

That  we  have  not  misrepresented  the  character  of  that 
agency  attributed  to  the  Spirit,  by  the  advocates  of  a  phys- 
ical Regeneration,  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  si- 
militude, which  Dr.  Owen  has  traced  between  the  growth 
of  a  tree,  and  the  sanctification  of  a  believer,  and  which,^in- 
stead  of  understanding  as  an  analogical  illustration,  he  has 
literally  interpreted,  when  noticing  the  Scriptural  predic- 
tion^^  ^*I  will  pour  my  spirit  upon  thy  seed,  and  my  bless- 
ing upon  thine  offspring,  and  they  shall  spring  up  as  among 
the  grass,  as  the  willows  by  the*  water  courses.''*    "The&c 

1.  OwEX  on  the  Spirit,  v.  ii.  p.  76^  79.     2.  Isai.  xliv.  3,  4. 
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trees  and  plants/'  says  he,  '^hare  the  principle  of  their 
p^rowth  in  themselves.  They  do  not  grow  immediately 
from  external  adventitious  aid  and  furtherance  ;  they  grovv 
from  their  own  seminal  virtue  and  radical  moisture.  It 
is  no  otherwise  in  the  progress  of  sanctification  and  holi- 
ness. It  hath  a  root,  2i  seed ^  sl  principle  0/ growth  and 
increase  in  the  souloi  him  that  is  sanctified.  All  grace  is 
immortal  seedj  and  contains  in  it  a  living  grounng princi- 
pie.  That  which  hath  not  in  itself  a  life  and  power  of 
growth  is  not  grace.  ^'^  Here  then  the  renovated  man  has 
in  himself  a  life  and  power  of  growth,  or  else  according  to 
Dr.  Owen,  he  has  no  grace.  Anjd  to  this  seminal  virtue, 
communicated  in  regeneration,  must  we  refer  the  power  of 
growth.  The  agency  of  the  Spirit  is  only  concerned  in  so 
far  as  by  some  general  law,  it  contributes^o  its  develope- 
ment!  Who  then  can  consider  the  Spirit,  if  this  be  the 
case,  as  the  immediate  author  of  holy  exercises  ?  The 
believer  by  the  seminal  virtue  in  him  grows  and  thrives, 
having  power  in  himself  j  the  Spirit's  agency  merely  sup- 
porting and  preserving  the  hew  creature  in  him  !  But 
this  is  in  direct  contradiction  of  Paul's  experience,  who, 
though  a  converted  man,  said  ''in  me,  that  is  in  my  flesh 
dwelleth  no  good  thing,"^  but  who  ''through  the  Spirit 
did  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body."^ 

4.  We  cannot  neglect,also,  to  notice  the  deleterious  influ- 
ence which  the  doctrine  of  physical  regeneration  must  ne- 
cessarily have  on  personal  piety.  The  christian's  conso- 
lations and  acttvity  are  alike  impaired  by  it.  For  he  is 
put  upon  a  search  after  some  mystical  efiect  of  the  Spirit's 
work  on  his  soul,  which  as  the  appropriate  and  immediate 
cause  of  hii9  voluntary  exercises  and  actions  is  to  determine 
his  character,  in  the  sight  of  God,  rather  than  to  the  ex- 
ercises and  actions  themselves.  These  he  may  indeed  ob- 
0^rve  as  reported  by  his  consciousness,  but  still  his  mind  is 

1-  (hom  on  the  Spirit,  vol.  ii.  p.  87.    2.  Rom.  vii.  18.    3.  Bom.  vji^  13. 
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kept  distracted  and  divided,  for  he  is  labour! Dg  to  ascertain 
the  existence  of  a  neti^  creature  in  himself,  which  is  the 
cause  ofholiness*  Of  the  existence  of  this  new  creation  in 
him,  he  never  can  have  direct  evidence,  through  conscious* 
ness  or  in  any  other  way;  and  labouring  under  the  impression 
that  regeneration  consists  in  the  production  of  this  new 
creature  in  him,  by  the  direct  exercise  of  physical  power 
on  the  part  of  God,  be  may  be  kept  for  a  long  season  over- 
shadowed with  gloomy  doubts  and  suspicions  with  regard 
to  his  character  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  his  right  to  enjoy 
christian  consolations,  or  mistake  the. excitements  and  hal- 
lucinations, which  are,  often  the  result  of  nervous  iirita- 
bility,  and  most  extraordinary,  for  the  operation  of  G6d'» 
Spirit. 

The  instances  of  both  sort  are  not  rare.  We  have  traced 
the  practical  effects  of  this  view  of  Regeneration  in  both 
respects.  Persons  possessed  of  natural  talents,,  and  whqse 
gifts  might  be  empFoyed  with  great  advantage  to  others^ 
hesitate  and  refuse  to  take  a  full  and  decided  stand  on  the 
side  of  Christ,  and  resolutely  to  act  in  the  business  of  reli- 
gion, through  a  fear  that  possibly  they  are  not  regenerated, 
and  consequently,  that  their  acts  are  and  must  be  sinful,  and 
will  be  by  no  means  continuous.  The  cause  of  continuous 
holy  exercises  they  suppose  to  be  lodged  in  the  regenerate- 
man  himself,  not  in  the  immediate  gracious  influence' of  the 
Spirit  pledged  to  faith,  and  having  no  satisfactory  proof 
that  there  ever  has  been  any  thing  of  this  sort  in  them^ 
they  feel  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  wait  for  further 
evidence  and  not  commit  themselves,  or  jeopard  the  cause 
of  piety,  by  undertaking  to  discharge  the  distinctive  duties 
of  religion.  And  this  state  of  things  has  been  often  indu- 
ced and  confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  professors,  and  pa^- 
Fents,  and  church  officers,  who  have  refused  to  accredtta 
j^erson  as  a  follower  of  Christ,  on  the  first  announcement  of 
his  evidences  of  christian  cbwracter,  and  recommendefl  hiit^ 
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to  wctU  some  months  till  time  would  show  whether  he  had 
Dot  been  deceired.  Thus  is  he,  as  it  were,  intimidated  at 
the  very  commencement,  and  taught  to  look  with  a  suspi- 
cious eye  on  all  evidences  of  piety  given  ^  by  himself  and 
others  in  the  voluntary  exercises  and  actions.  The  cur>> 
rent  of  gracious  feeling  in  the  soul  is  thus  checked.  The 
vigour  and  zeal  of  the  young  convert  are  paralyzed,  and  in 
many  instances,  he  sinks  down  into  a  dull  and  monotonous  , 
formality,  from  which  perhaps  he  is  seldom  or  ever  after- 
wards delivered.  The  church  is  robbed  of  the  full  bene^ 
fit  of  his  zealous  efforts*  The  world  is  deprived  of  the  full 
benefit  of  his  example.  And  his  own  soul  is  held  in  doubts 
and  despondency,  afraid  to  say  that  he  is  a  christian,  and  un- 
willing to  say  that  he  is  not 

It  does  not  comport  with  the  design  of  this  work,  to  trace 
all  the  different  deleterious  results  on  practical  piety,  which 
the  idea  of  a  physical  regeneration  secures.  We  wonder 
at  the  marvellous  grace  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  keeps  the 
heart  alive  where  it  is  held  under  the  influence  of  such  dis- 
tracting and  perplexing  error.  And  we  hope  that  ere  long 
the  christian  community  will  be  furnished  with  some  prac- 

ft 

tical  treatise  designed  to  expose  and  guard  against  the  in*  y 
jurious  influence  of  such  false  philosophy,  upon  religious 
experience.  Its  crippling  and  benumbing  effects  have  long 
been  felt  in  the  churches,  where  there  has  been  intelli- 
gence associated  with  piety.  And  whei'e  ignorance  has  ob- 
tained, the  wildest  and  most  fanatical  delusions  have  flowed 
from  it  Weak-minded  and  superstitious  persons,  consid- 
ering regeneration  to  be  an  act  of  physical  power,  and  alto- 
gether unobservant  of  their  own  conscious  exercises,  have 
mistaken  excitements  of  feeling  and  reveries  of  imagina- 
tion for  the  impulses  and  visions  of  the  Spirit.  We  once 
were  called  to  see  a  lecherous  female,  who  supposed  herself 
near  deat}),  and  wvis  exulting  in  the  conviction  that  she  had 
keen  born  again  produced  by  the  ease  of  body  and  revcry 
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of  imagination,  induced  by  the  use  of  laudanum,  and  whose 
belief  of  the  Spirit's  direct  and  powerful  agency  on  the  soul 
Was  not  to  be  shaken,  but  who  lived  long  enough  to  return 
to  her  kicked  ways  and  prove  it  all  to  have  been  a  delu«> 
sion. 

5.  The  injurious  consequences  that  practically  result  from 
this  error,  are  almost  endless:  but  no  where  are  they  more 
mischievous  than  in  destroying  the  sense  of  moral  obliga* 
tion,  which  would  urge  the  unconverted  sinneo  to  imme* 
diate  repentance.  It  is  in  vain  to  talk  to  sinners  about 
OoiPs  right  to  command  them  to  do  this  or  that,  or  their 
obligations,  if  they  see  that  they  are  actually  required  to 
exercise  the  prerogative  of  Jehovah  Himself.  Every  man 
feels  at  once,  that  here  obligation  ceases,  and  his  heart 
is  fortified  against  every  call  that  would  urge  him  virtual 
ly  to  do  so.  Now  the  exercise  of  creative  power  God 
claims  as  exclusively  His  own.  ''Thou  art  worthy  O, 
Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  honor,  and  prower:  for  thou 
HAST  CRSATXD  Aii^THiHOs,''^  Yet,  He  does  most  undenU 
ably  require  the  sinner  to  make  to  himsel/a  new  heart,  and 
to  perform  those  exercises  of  faith  and  repentance,  which^ 
according  to  the  error  we  eombat,  are  the  results  of  a  new 
creation  in  the  soiiL  ''Repent,^'  says  he,  ''and  turn  your* 
elves  from  all  your  transgressions,  so  iniquity  shall  not  be 
your  ruin*^  Cast  away  from  you  all  your  transgressions 
whereby  ye  have  transgressed:  and  makc  Yotr  a  kew 
VtsART,  and  a  new  spirit:  for  why  will  ye  die,  0  house  of 
Israel?"^  If  therefore,  regeneration,  or  the  making  of  a 
new  heart,  be  a  creative  act  of  God,  an  act  of  His  physic- 
al power,  then  does  He  command  the  sinner  to  exercise 
His  high  and  divine  prerogative. 

It  is  all  to^  no  purpose  to  tell  the  f  inner  about  his  sin,  and 
loss  of  power,  and  derived  corruption  and  God's  right  in  the 
•<nse;^^he  feels  that  he  is  required  to  do  an  absolute  im* 
t  Bctv  iv.  th  2.  JS«ek.  j.nii.  30,  31. 
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possibility  J  and  therefore  a  most  unreasonable  things  and 
he  18  ready,  either  to  dismiss  the  subject  from  his  thoughts 
and  repose  in  unconcern,  or  inwardly  accuse  and  censure 
God  as  tyrannical  a(nd  cruel  in  His  demands.  He  may  sigh 
and  groan  oyer  his  misfortune,  and  the  misery  of  his  condi* 
lion,  but  hehas  no  sense  of  guilt  in  his  present  delay  or  refusal 
to  repent  and  turn  to  6od«  And  the  advice,  so  often  furnished 
to  one  tn  this  case^  which  puts  him  with  an  impenitent  and 
unbelieving  hear^,  upon  the  use  of  the  means  of  grace,  as 
though  that  will  issue  in  due  season  in  this  new  creation, 
i^  calculated  to  bind  him  fast  in  the  damning  guilt  of  unbe- 
lief and  impenitence.  Multitudes  dream  away  a  whole 
life  waiting  God's  time,  as  they  say,  to  form  the  new  crea- 
ture within  them,  and  at  last  sink  down  to  Hell  under 
the  awfal  guilt  of  a  despised  gospel  and  a  rejected  Saviour. 
Reader,  do  you  urge  this  plea  ?  It  is  the  syren  song  that 
will  lull  ypur  soul  asleep  till  you  sink  in  the  arms  of  death, 
if  you  do  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  its  dulcet  notes. 

6*  We  add  but  anotherobjection,  which  is,  that  the  idea  of 
a  physical  regendhition,  is  suggested  by  a  false  assumption 
with^gard  to  the  nature  of  human  depravity.  It  is  taken 
for  granted  that  the  soul  of  man,  in  its  very  physical  con- 

M 

stitotion  is  corrupt — that  it  is  itself  simply  as  a  creature  an- 
terior to,  and  irrespective  of,  all  moral  exercises  whatever, 
sinful  and  only  sinful.  Thence  it  follows,  that  before  ev- 
er it  can  put  forth  holy  exercises,  it  must  be  remodelled, 
CREATED  ANEW,  by  the  same  plastic  hand  of  the  Great  Crd- 
ator,  whicb|  originally,  by  an  act  of  physical  power,  gave  it 
being. 

Could  we  resolve  the  operations  <^i  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  world  into  some  system  of  mechanism,  then  might 
this  idea  derive  support,a8  it  has  done  from  a  sort  of  mechan- 
ical philosophy;  but  it  receives  no  countenance  in  the  word 
ofQod,  It  is,  indeed,  found  involved  in  the  technics  of 
Theologians  as  suggested  by  a  false  philosophy,  and  has 
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crept  into  yarious  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith,  and  there 
lies  buried  in  certain  unintelligible  and  indefipite  forms  of 
speech;  but  it  is  not  taught  as  a  fact  revealed  to  us  by  the 
sure  and  unerring  testimony  of  God.  The  subject,  howev* 
er,  is  so  very  intricate  ahd  important,  as  to  require  a  mi- 
nute and  careful  examination,  which  shall  be  attempted  ia 
the  following  chapters. 


I 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE   FACT  AND  GENERAL  NATURE   OF 

HUMAN  DEPRAVITY. 


Pkbpccttbiutt  claimed  for  man,  without  renewing  grace— Scripture  tes- 
timcmjr,  Eph.  iv.  17 — 19:  iL  12:  Rom.i.  28—32 — ^This  deicription  not  ex- 
cliiflively  applicable  to  the  heathen  world — Facts  noticed — Bom.  i.  ii.  and 
uL  9^-19— The  histoiy  of  the  world — Melancholy  exposition  ofhuman  de- 
pTavit7-*Qaotation  from  Dr.  Dwigfat — Attempts  to  account  for  human 
corruption  through  the  influence  of  example  unsatisfactory — Christian 
example  has  an  irritating  effect^-An  inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  depravity- 
Whether  selfishness  is  the  essence  of  an-There  can  be  no  evidence  ofbeing 
saviiigly  interested  in  the  death  of  Christ,  when  selfishness  prevails— An 
inquiry  why  selfishness  is  sii>— Man  is  at  war  with  the  constitution  of  God— 
What  is  the  nature  of  selfishness— Various  modes  of  speech  with  regard  to 
human  depravity-The  exact  point  of  disputes  at  present  agitated  on  this 
aobject-^ome  appropriate  cause  ofhuman  depravity — Traced  to  the  wil- 
Jul  pervernon,  on  the  part  of  man,  of  God's  constitution* 

Some  votaries  of  reason  and  sighing  sentimentalists  hare 
claimed  perfectibility  for  man,  denying  his  depravity,  and 
rejecting  the  direct  influence  which  is  ofiered  from  God, 
to  render  him  perfect,  even  as  our  Father  which  is  in  Hea- 
ven is  perfect.  With  what  degree  of  truth  such  things  are 
done,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire.  Correct  views,  with  re- 
gard to  the  fact  and  nature  of  human  depravity,  are  indis- 
pensably  necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Regeneration. 

So  far  from  man's  being  the  pure  and  upright  being  that 
needs  no  change,  he  is  described  as  the  enemy  of  Oodf 
and  as  having  all  his  moral  powers  in  a  characteristic 
and  deranged  exercise.     Mind  and  heart  are  alike  aflect- 
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ed^  by  the  dreadful  alienation  which  has  taken  place.  Thus 
the  apostle  Paul  in  one  place  describes  the  unrenewed  world 
as  walking  ^^in  the  vanity  of  their  mind,  having  their  un^ 
derstanding  darkened,  being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God, 
through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them,  because  of  the  blind- 
ness of  their  heart:  who,  being  past  feeling,  have  given 
themselves  over  unto  lasciviousness,  to  work  all  uncleannes9 
with  greediness,"^  and  in  another  place,  as  ^^being  aliens 
from  the  commonXvealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers  from  the 
covenants  of  promise;  having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in 
the  world."* 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  there  i9 
a  very  full  and  accurate  sketch  of  the  corrupt  state  of  un- 
renewed men,  although  it  is  adapted  to  the  state  of  society 
In  general,  rather  than  to  the  circumstances  and  characterise 
tics  of  individual  corruption;  yet  it  is  manifest^  that  the 
vias^  of  men — the  whole  race  is  depraved,  and  that  this 
depravity  is  developed  in  different  individuals,  in  every 
variety  of  corrupt  passions,  actions  and  habits.     '^As  they 
did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave 
them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  to  do  those  things  which 
are  not  convenient;  being  filled  with  all  unrighteousness, 
fornication,  wickedness,  covetousness,  maliciousness;  full 
of  envy,  murder,  debate,   deceit,  malignity;  whisperers, 
backbiters,  haters  of  God,  despiteful,  proud,  boasters,  in- 
venters  of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents,  without  un- 
derstanding, covenant  breakers,  without  natural  affection, 
implacable,   unmerciful,   who  knowing  the  judgment  of 
God,  that  they  which  commit  such  things  are  worthy  of 
death,  not  only  do  the  same,  but  have  pleasure  in  them  that 
do  them."^ 

This  description  of  human  depravity,  is  supposed,  by 
some,  to  refer  to  the  heathen  world,,  and  therefore^  it  !• 

'  1.  Eph.  iv.  17-^19.  2.  Eph.  ii.  12.  3.  Kom.  \.  96,  "^2 
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said^it  should  be  received  with  considerable  allowance,  when 
applied  to  mankind  as  modified  by  christian  institutions. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  is  as  applicable  to  the  state  of 
society  in  pagan  countries  at  this  day^  as  it  was  in  the  apos* 
tie's  to  pagan  Rome — the  proud  mistress  of  the  world.  And 
even  though  the  infiuenceof  christianitymay havegreatlyre-* 
strained  the  exhibitions  of  human  depravity,  yet  are  they 
lo  be  seen  close  upon  the  footsteps, of  the  church  of  God. 
All  the  courts  of  justice,  and  all  the  great  principles  upon 
which  investigations  before  them  are  conducted,  are  based 
on  the  fact,  that  man  is  depraved.  His  word  will  not  be 
believed,  but  he  must  solemnly  asseverate  on^ath.  Nor 
will  the  oath  be  admitted,  when  personal  pecuniary  inter- 
ests 8tar\d  affected.  These  are  the  practical  comments  of 
men,  in  their  collective  wisdoviyQn  the  depraved  charac- 
ter of  individual  man. 

And  such  too  is  the  practical  comment  of  men  on  each 
other,  even  when  their  theories  on. the  subject  are  directly 
opposed  to  it.  What  are  all  the  impeachments  of  motive — 
assigning  of  false  intentions — suspicions — jealousies,  and 
the  like,  which  are  so  current  in  society,  but  manifestations 
'  of  the  practical  sense  or  conviction  which  is  entertained  of 
the  universal  depravity  of  man?     The  truth  is,  man  is  a 

» 

fallen  creature,  and  let  him  be  found  where  he  may,  till  he 

is  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  is  under  the  dominion 

of  depraved  affections. 

The  same  apostle  who  has  given  us  such  a  melancholy 

sketch  of  the  moral  character  and  condition  of  the  gentile 

world,  has  also  given  us  a  full  portrait  of  man  by  'nature, 

when  situated  under  the  external  influence,  and  enjoying 

the  advantages,  1^  a  clear  revelation  of  the  wiil  of  God.    In 

his  second  chapter  to  the  Romans,  he  proves  that  Jews, 

*o  whoih  had  been  committed  the  oracles  of  God,  and  whcf 

kiwiw  his  will  distinctly,  were  under  the  same  condemna- 

^^oa  ^ith  the  gentilesj  and  in  the  third  chapter  confirms 

31 
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his  conclusion,  by  many  passages  taken  from  the  Old  Tes« 
lament  scriptures,  asserting  entire  depravity  as  the  univer- 
sal characteristic  of  man,  whether  Jew  or  gentile.  '^Wo 
have,"  says  he,  ^'before  proved  both  Jews  and  gentiles, 
that  they  are  all  under  sin.  As  it  is  written.  There  is  none 
righteous,  no,  not  one.  There  is  none  that  understand- 
eth,  there  is  Rone  that  seekeVh  after  God.  They  are  all 
gone  out  of  the  way,  they  are  together  become  unprofita- 
ble, there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one.  Their 
throat  is  an  open  sepulchre;  with  their  tongues  they  have 
used  deceit;  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips;  whose 
mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness;  their  feet  are  swift 
to  shed  blood;  destruction  and  misery  are  in  their  ways, 
and  the  way  of  peace  have  they  not  known;  there  is  no  fear 
of  God  before  their  eyes.  Now  we  know  that  what  things 
soever  the  law  saith,  it  saith  to  them  who  are  under  the 
law;  that  every  mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  all  the  world 
become  guilty  before  God.*" 

Of  the  fact  of  universal  depravity,  no  man  can  doubt, 
who  admitslhe  truth  of  the  sacred  record.  The  thoughts 
of  the  imaginations  of  the  heart  are  evil,  and  that  continu- 
ally. The  aboundings  of  that  evil  have  been  so  great,  at 
different  times,  that  God  has  found  it  necessary  to  come 
down,  in  all  the  terrors  of  his  vengeance,  to  consume  the 
transgressors.  He  swept  the  old  world  with  the  desola- 
ting fury  of  the  deluge.  He  poiTred  down  lightnings  from 
the  skies,  and  consumed  the  cities  of  the  plain.  Nation  af- 
ter nation  has  he  overthrown,  and  all  their  memorials  have 
been  obliterated  with  them.  Empire  after  empire  has  he 
dashed  to  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel,  when  their  iniquity 
was  full.  The  history  of  the  world  is  one  unvarying  and 
melancholy  exposition  of  human  depravity. 

Should  any  one  doubt  the  fact,  notwithstanding  all  this 
grray  of  proof,  that  men  are  corrupt  beings,  we  present  tb^ 

J.  ^  m.  ui.  9,  19. 
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following  sketch  of  the  face  of  modern  and  christian  socie- 
ty, as  drawn  by  a  faithful  and  masterly  hand.     ^^No  inge- 
nuity on  the  one  hand,  and  no  sufferiqg  on  the  other,  has*  in 
any  country,  been  sufficient  to  overcome  this  propensity, 
and  so  far  to  change  the  character  of  man  as  to  exterminate 
even  a  single  sin.     To  this  head  ought  to  be  referred  all  the 
means  furnished  by  law,  of  safety  to  our  persons  and  our  prop«- 
erty;  the  bolts,  bars  and  locks  by  which  we  endeavour  to  de*^ 
fend  our  houses  and  their  contents,  our  persons  and  our  fami- 
ilies,  especially  in  the  night,  against  the  inroads  of  theft  and 
violence;  the  notes,  bonds  and  deeds  by  which  we  endeavour 
to  secure  our  contracts,  prevent  the  mischiefs  of  fraud,  and 
compel  dishonesty  to  fulfil  its  engagements;  the  gaols  and 
dungeons,  the  chains  and  galleys,  by  which  we  endeavor  to 
confine  villains  and  prevent  them  from  disturbing  by  their 
crimes  the  peace  of  society;  the  post,  the  pillory  and  the 
gibbet,  by  which  we  punish  some  culprits,  and  labour  to  de* 
ter  others  from  repeating  their  perpetrations.     All  these 
and  the  like  things  are  gloomy  and  dreadful  proofs  of  the 
corruption  of  the  world  in  which  they  exist.     They  exist 
wherever  men  are  found  of  sufficient  capacity  and  in  proper 
circumstances,  to  attempt  a  regular  opposition  to  crimes,  a 
continual  preservationof  peace,  and  a  general  eatablishment 
of  personal  safety.     The  sinfulness,  therefore,  which  they 
intend  to  resist^  is  equally  universal."^ 

A  variety  of  suppositions  have  been  resorted  to,  in  order 
to  account  for  human  depravity.  We  shall  not  pretend  to 
examine  all.  Every  sober  and  diligent  inquirer  will  very 
soon  perceive,  that  the  most  specious  of  them  all,  which  re«  . 

« 

solves  the  whole  into  the  influence  qf  example^  is  utterly 
fallacious.  For  there  are  too  many  melancholy  facts  to 
shew,  that  the  very  worst  specimens  of  human  depravity  are 
found,  precisely  where  the  examples  of  christian  purity  and 

1.  Dwigbfi  Thcbl.  V.  1,  p.  433. 
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devotedness  haveshone  with  the  most  brilliant  lustre ..  From 
the  bosom  of  the  family  where  God  has  been  honoured,  arid 
his  name  most  reverently  adored,  and  all  his  couosels  and 
eommands  hiave  been  received  and  obeyed^  has  issued  the 
yuuth  of  dissipated  habits,  of  wanton  profanity,  and  of 
the  boldest  and  most  shocking  impiety.  And  in  chris- 
tian lands,  travellers  commonly  remark,  that  the  vices  of 
the  vulgar  are  more  appalling  and  degrading,  and  evin- 
cive of  much  greater  depravity,  than  in  pagan  countries, 
where  the  influence  of  christian  example  is  not  felt 

The  truth  is,  that  the  specimens  of  piety  which  the 
ehurch  furnishes,  have  an  irritating  effect  upon  the  ungodly 
world,  just  as  the  apostle  has  apprised  us  the  law  of  God, 
when  apprehended  in  its  spirituality  and  extent,  had  on  his 
lustful  heart.  Such  is  the  indisputable  fact.  '^I  have  giv- 
en them  thy  word,  and  the  world  hath  l^ated  them,''^  says 
the  Saviour,  in  reference  to  the  effect  which  evangelical  ex- 
ample and  piety  had  upon  men  of  ungodly  minds.  '^Sin,'^ 
says  the  apostle,  ^^taking  occasion  by  the  commandment 
wrought  in  me  all  manner  of  concupiscence.*'*  Now,  why 
shouldsuchresults  flow  from  such  causes?  Why  should  chris- 
tian example  have  a  corrupting  effect?  Upon  the  principle 
of  the  objection,  it  should  have  a  contrary.  And  it  y^ould 
and  must  have  a  salutary  tendency,  were  not  the  hearts  of 
men  naturally  depraved,  so  that  there  is  noihrng  in  unrenew- 
ed man  on  which  such  example  can  operate,  and  to  which  it 
can  appeal  with  success.  The  heart  is  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion. Men  naturally  and  universally  incline  to  evil.  We 
•  see  it  in  the  infant,  as  soon  as  it  is  capable  of  knowing  evil. 
Fierce  passions  rage  in  the  little  breast,  and,  as  it  advances, 
its  deportmentverifies  the  observation  of  the  wise  man,  that 
"  the  wicked  are  estranged  from  the  womb;  they  go  astray 
as  soon  as  they  be  born,  speaking  lies.'' ' 

1-.  John  xvii.  14.  2.  Rom.  vii.  8v  3.  Psalm  IvUi.  3 
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'^Foolishness  is  bound  in  the  heart  of  a  child,'^^  and  the  life 
is  but  its  development. 

But  what  is  the  nature  of  human  depravity?     The  chris- 
tian church  has  been  agitated  by  different  philosophical 
systems,  which  have  been  adduced  in  Illustration  of  scrip- 
tural facts.     System  after  system  has  perished,  like  the 
withering  grass  and  fading  flower,  but  '^the  word  of  God 
shall  stand  forever,''^    and  the  faith  of  the  church  in  the 
fact  o(  human  depravity,  remains  unchanged.     The  I^est 
motives  and  the  worst  designs  have  been  entertaii\ed  by 
philosophical  inquirers  on  this  subject.     Happy  is  it  for 
the  church  that  her  faith  stands  not  in  the  wisdom  of  men. 
Whether  depravity  is  to  be  found  exclusively  in  the  will, 
or  equally  in  all  the  faculties — whether  it  has  its  origin  in  a 
modification  of  our  essential  nature — whether  it  is  created 
in  us,  or  derived  by  naturd  descent — whether  at  consists  in 
acts  and  exercises,  or  in  something  back  of  them  which  Jays 
the  foundation  for  them,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  essential 
sout-r-whether  it  is  some  deranged  and  inappropriate  exer- 
cise of  our  moral  powers,  and  to  be  referred  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  controling  objects,  or  of  the  governing  moral 
principle — ^are  questions  that  have  been  seriously  agitated. 
Some  of  these  may  attract  our  notice  in  another  place.  For 
the  present,  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  last. 

Whether  selfishness  be  the  essence  of  sin,  is,  after  all,  a 
mere  metaphysical  question  the  decision  of  which  does  not 
affect  the  sinner's  consciousness  of  guilt,  nor  is  necessary  to 
his  conviction.  Assuredly,  every  form  and  manifestation 
of  selfishness,  must  be  sin  in  a  guilty  corrupt  creature,  such 
as  man.  The  design  of  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  ^^who 
^ied  for  alP'  was,  'Hhat  they  which  live  should  not  hence- 
forth live  unto  themselves;*'*  and  He  **gave  himself  for  us, 
that  he  might  redeem  us  from  a// iniquity."^  No  man  ba^ 

1.  Ptov.  xxii.^15.  2.  Isai.  xl.  8. 

3.  2  Cor.  V.  14,  15.  4.  Tit.  U  14: 
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any  proof  that  he  is  recovered  from  the  domiDion  of  sin, 
till  he  finds  his  selfishness  destroyed.  Whatever  be  may 
thinky  the  deathi  of  Christ  has  taken  none  effect  oa  him. 
His  selfishness  is  proof  of  entire  depravity. 

The  dominion  of  selfishness  is  deemed,  by  some,  alike 
the  proof  and  essence  of  human  depravity. 

But  here  we  venture  to  ask,  why  is  it?     God  aimsatHi« 
own  glory^  and  for  it  all  things  are  and  were  created.    He 
demands  the  homage  of  his  creatures,  and  will  have  every 
knee  bow,  and  every  tongue  confess  to  Him.     We*are  not 
disposed  to  think  that  t/iis  is  sin  in  Him.     And  why  not'r 
God  is  holy,  benevolent,  just  and  true;  and  in  seeking  Hit 
own  glory,  can  never  injure,  or  be  guilty  of  injustice  to 
others.     Were  he  a  capricious,  fickle,  tyrannical  and  ma- 
lignant Being,  such  a  design  in  him — we  speak  it  with  rev- 
erence— would  become  as  morally  wrong  as  it  is  in  us. 
His  seeking  his  own  glory  would  be  apprehended  as  evin- 
cive oi  those  traits  of  character,  which  tend  to  destroy  all 
confidence  in  the  Being  possessing  them,  and  are  destruc- 
tive of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  universe.     As  it  is 
DOW,  however,  we  are  inspired  with  the  most  delightful  con- 
fidence, by  means  of  the  very  circumstance — that  all  things 
are  ordained  and  ordered  for  the  glory  of  God.   The  whole 
difierence  would  lie  in  the  nature  or  character  of  God;  not 
in  the  mere  exercise  of  his  volitions. 

In  like  manner  we  may  reason  of  man.  The  mere  cir^ 
cumstance  of  his  desiring  his  own  happiness,  is  not  in  itself 
necessarily  evincive  of  depravity.  Many  of  the  appeals 
which  God  makes  to  us,  are  based  on  the  assumption,  that 
man  will,  and  may  legitimately  do  so.  But  God  has  sub- 
ordinated our  interests  to  His  glory,  and  has  made  it  ia- 
eumbent  on  us  to  prosecute  them,  in  entire  and  absolute 
submission  to  His  will.  "Whether,  therefore  ye  eat  or 
drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God."^ 

1.  1  Cor.  X.  31. 
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« 

When  we  inquire  into  the  matter  of  fact,  the  melancho- 
ly discovery  is  quickly  made  that  man  is  found  at  war  with 
the  constitution  of  God.  He  substitutes  his  own  selfish  in- 
terests, \^i8hes  and  will,  for  God's,  and  thus  madly  attempts 
to  ascend  Jehovah's  Throne,  and  impiously  disputes  the 
equity  of  His  constitution.  He  is  under  the  all-command' 
ing,  and  controling  influence  of  a  purpose  of  rebellion.  It 
may  not  indeed  be  his  conscious  intention  to  resist  the  God 
whose  existence  he  admits,  and  whose  character  he  imper- 
fectly apprehends,  but  in  point  of  fact  there  is  the  feeling 
of  dislike  for,  and  opposition  to,  His  claims,  which  deter- 
mines and  regulates  his  thoughts  and  purposes  and  actions. 
He  seeks  his  gratification  and  happiness,  in  ways  and 
things  directly  at  variance  with  the  requisitions,  and  pro- 
hibitions of  God.  Whenever  the  latter  are  opposed  to  the 
dictates  of  his  selfishness^  they  must  give  way,  and  thus 
God  Himself  must  be  subordinated  to  his  wilL  It  is  this 
subjection  of  man's  feelings ^  purposes^  affections^ 
thoughts,  desires  and  aotSy  to  his  selfishness,  that  consti- 
tutes the  depravity  of  his  nature.  Every  act  and  emo- 
tion, evincive  of  it  is  sin. 

Ej  selfishness  we  do  not  understand  the  instinctive  de% 
sire  of  the  man  after  happiness.  God  has  ordained  it,  that 
by  the  mere  impulse  of  instinct,  we  have  respect  to  our 
well-being.  It  is  the  law  of  self  preservation,  enstamped 
on  the  universal  creation.  Some  have  seen  fit  to  denomi- 
nate it  self-love,  and  t)thers  differently.  We  are  not  tena- 
cious of  terms.  It  is  the  fact  of  which  we  are  in  quest;  and 
leaving  disputed  and  ambiguous  phrases  out  of  view,  we 
presume  our  readers  will  generally  admit,  that  the  mere 
longing  of  the  soul  aftef  bliss,  when  it  does  not  fix  on  any 
specific  or  forbidden  and  dangerous  objects,  is  no  more 
sinful  in  itself  than  is  our  mere  craving  of  food,  when  we 
think  not  to  gratify  it,  by  appropriating  to  our  use  any 
poisonous  or  other'substance.   "There  are  certain  character- 
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istics  of  human  nature,^'  says  Dr.  Dwight,  ^^which  consid- 
ered by  theaiselvcs,  are  innocent  Such  are  hunger,  thirsti 
th^  fear  of  suffering  and  the  desire  of  happiness ;  together 
with  several  others."  *<The  desire  of  happiness,  and  the 
fear  of  sufferings  are  inseparable  from  the  rational  and  even 
the  percipient  nature/'^  The  desire  of  happiness,  coiisid* 
ered  abstractly  from  every  object  on  which  it  may  be  al- 
lowed to  terminate,  is  not  in  itself  sinful;  nor  is  it  neces- 
sarily selfishness.  It  is  in  letting  this  instinctive  deiire  ter- 
minate on,  and  impel  us  to  the  choice  and  pursuit  of,  any 
thing  improper  and  inconsistent  with  the  will  of  God,  that 
we  are  to  discover  the  proof  and  workings  of  our  own  de- 
pravlt}'. 

The  impelling  and  controling  influence  of  this  desire,  as 

■ 

it  terminates  oa  sinful  objects  and  becomes  the  merest  sel- 
fishness, has  been  variously  designated,  and  its  origin  refer- 
red  to  various  efficient  causes.     By  some  it  has  been  called 
the  bias  of  our  nature^  and  by  others  the  inclination  of 
the  hearty  the  temper  of  the  mind,  aprinciple,  the  dispo- 
sition, the  tendcncjfy  the  habit ^  the  propensity  of  the 
soul.     Much  of  the  dispute  which  agitates  the  christian 
•ommunity  on  this  subject,  we  think  will  be  found  to  grow 
out  of  different  ideas,  attached  to  suth  very  vague  and  indefi- 
nite expressions.  They  are  manifestly  all  analogical  expres- 
sions, and  therefore  ought  to  be  employed  with  great  cau- 
tion, and,  as  far  as  practicable,  with  great  precision.     One 
man  understands  by  disposition,  something  laid  in  the  very 
structure  of  the  soul  or  constitution  of  our  being,  which 
possesses,  anterior  to  all  acts  and  exercises*  efficient potc- 
er  to  secure  and  produce  acts  and  exercises  of  a  particular 
character;  and  accordingly  he  employs  such  loose  metaphors 
as  the  source,  the  fountain,  &c.  when  speaking  of  moral  ac- 
tions.    Another  understands,  by  it,  an  immanent  choice, 
\\\e  fixed  purpose  or  preference,  \i  permanent  state  of  mindf 

1.  Df.  Dwi^ht*s  ThcTol  vol.  i.  p.  462. 
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which  results,  according  to  the  very  laws  by  which  God 
governs  the  mind,  from  the  first  decisive  act  of  the  will, 
denying  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  essence  or  constitu- 
tional properties,  or  nature  of  the  human  soul,  apart  from 
itd  established  modes  of  action,  which  possesses  efficient 
power  to  secure  acts  of  depravity. 

Here  lies  the  main  ground  of  dispute,  as  we  suppose;  and 
it  is  one  of  such  a  very  serious  nature,  as  to  require  the  mi* 
DUtest  sLnd   most  interested  attention.    For  it  involves  the 
character  of  God,  and  the  responsibilities  of  man,  and  that 
roost  vitally.  It  will  not  do  to  dismiss  the  subject  with  a  cry 
of  philosophy  or  metaphysics,  and  retreat  into  the  refuges 
of  Ignorance.     A  vain  and  false  philosophy  may  be  ingraft- 
ed on  the  facts  of  revelation,  and  some  may  find  it  difficult 
accurately  to  discriminate  between  them.  Where  men  have 
identified  their  philosohy  with  the  facts  of  scripture,  and  are 
unable  or  averse  to  discriminate,  it  is  as  natural  as  it  is  com-' 
mon,  to  denounce  the  rejection  of  the  former,  and  raise  the 
cry  of  metaphysics,  philosophy,  when,  in  truths  it  is  but 
an  effort  to  separate  what  have  been  improperly  united. 

_  m 

That  there  is  some  appropriate  cause  of  human  depravity) 
all  admit. 
-Of  the  jorcme  nature  of  this,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must 
be  ignorant,  as  we  are  of  all  causes  whatever.  This  is  not, 
in  itself  however  a  sufficient  reason  for  our  denying  that 
there  is,  or  may  be  such  a  thing.  When  we  see  effects 
uniformly  resulting^  we  attribute  them  to  the  influence 
and  operation  of  some  efficient  agency.  We  begin  with 
God  Himself,  and  apprehend  His  divine  agency  as  the 
prime  cause,  and  thence  proceed,  through  all  the  different 
uniform  phenonema,  or  results  arising,  which  fail  under 
our  observation,  apprehending  some  immediate  efficient 
Bgency,  which  remains  uniformly  the  sdme.  This  we  call 
by  various  names^  som^imes  a  taw^  sometimes  a  comtUhi* 
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tionof  Oody  aometimes  di  principle: — It  is  indeed  of  little 
consequence  which. 

We  find  the  human  mind,  in  its  exercise,  following  cer- 
tain general  regular  modes  of  action.  Thoughts  rise  spon- 
taneously  there,  according  to  certain  laws  of  association. 
We  cannot  prevent  our  minds  from  being  thus  affected 
though  we  may  counteract  the  impressions,  which  thoughts 
arising,  may  make  upon  us.  Now  we  may  call  this  fea- 
ture of  our  nature,  a  law  or  constitution  of  God,  or  what 
we  please;  still  we  cannot  doubt,  that  there  is  something 
whichHias  determined  and  established  these  modes  of  action. 
God  created  the  human  mind,  and  in  the  first  instance  adap- 
ted it  to  specific  modes  of  action.  These  are  the  laws 
by  which  .He  governs  mind.  He  gave  us  the  power  of 
thinking  and  feeling  and  acting  as  we  do.  Our  modes  of 
thought  are  not  those  of  angelic  minds.  Shall  we  say,  that 
there  is  no  appropriate  cause  of  this  difference?  that  there 
is  no  law,  or  reason,  why  the  mind  should  act  in  particu- 
lar modes?  In  other  matters  we  will  not  consent  thus  ta 
act:  nor  is  it  proper  to  do  so  here.  Wherever  we  discover* 
uniform  results — a  series  of  correspondent  actions,  all  stan- 
ding in  the  same  relation  to  one  specific  substance,  wa 
insensibly  assume  the  existence  of  some  unvarying 
cause.  * 

We  see  the  phenomena  of  attTaction,for  example,  in  pon- 
derous bodies,  and  attribute  them  to  gravitation,  as  their 
immediate  cause.  Is  there  no  such  thing?  Who  would 
believe  the  metaphysician  that  would  tell  us  so?  Some 
power  is  apprehended  by  us,  almost  instinctively.  This, 
power,  we  have  already  seen  is  the  agency  of  God  Him- 
sel/j  into  which  all  our  inquiries  on  this  subject,  ultimately 
conduct  us.  If  in  the  operations  of  mind,  or  Us  modes  of 
action,  we  are  led  to  the  same  result,  what  then?  We  are 
not  at  all  startled  by  it;  but,  on  the  contrary,  disposed  more 
to  admire  and  adore  the  every-whcre  present  and  operative 
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Supreme.  His  agency  in  our  minds  supporting  and  invig- 
orating them  for  their  appropriate  action,  we  will  not  pre- 
tend to  scrutinize, — no  more  than  we  will  His  agency  in 
the  action  of  one  material  substance  on  another.  But  that 
tliere  is  some  sustaining  and  supporting  agency  of  God 
in  the  human  mind,  by  virtue  of  which  it  performs  certain 
actions,  according  as  He  has  been  pleased  in  His  sovereign- 
ty to  ordain,  we  cannot  deny.  The  varied  modes  of  that 
agency,  we  appropriately  call  the  laws  of  mind;  and  when 
its  operations  are  conducted,  in  accordance  with  the  mu- 
tual dependence  and  subservience  of  those  laws,  there  is  an 
harmonious  action,  as  indicative  of  purity,  as  productive  of 
felicity: — Just  as  the  operations  of  nature,  following  with- 
out perversion  or  distortion,  the  laws  which  God  has  or* 
dained,  exhibit  the  excellence  of  the  divine  constitutions. 

We  admit  that  the  parallel  is  not  con^plete,  and  that  there 
is  this  essential  difierence  between  the  agency  of  God  in 
sustaining  mind  and  matter,  that,  in  the  former  instance, 
there  is  a  power  of  voluntary  action,  which,  it  is  re- 
quired shall  be  exerted  in  accordance  with  the  divine  will. 
We  are  aware,  also,  that  it  may  be  objected,  according  to 
the  views  just  expressed,  that  human  volitions  th^msclves^ 
are  as  much  the  result  of  a  divine  agency,  as  other  mental 
acts.  But  we  are  persuaded  that  the  objection  originates 
in  a  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  that  divine  agency,  ^ 
which  is  conceded  in  the  operations  of  created  mind. 

It  is  not  such  an  agency  as  to  make  the  act,  distinctly 
and  exclusively  the  act  of  God;  but  such  a  sustainingy  and 
uniformly  cooperating  agency,  according  to  certain  estab- 
lished modes  of  thought,  as  gives  energy  to  the  voluntary 
being,  but  at  the  same  time,  does  not  affect  or  destroy  the 
voluntariness  of  his  acts,  nor  immediately  originate  them. 
Thus,  for  example — ^it  is  a  mental  act  to  attend — the  mind 
possesses  a  power  to  bring  its  thoughts  to  bear  and  fix 
themselves  on  a  particular  subject:  that  is^  God  co-operates 
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by  Hii  sustaining  agency,    while   the  mind    acts.    ItU 
another   mental  act  to  perceive  or  take  up    an   idea  u 
tbat,  which   if    presented   to   the    consideration     of   t^ 
mind; — it  is  a  third   to  compare   together    different  ob- 
jects, and  different  ideas,  so  as  to  elicit  some  result  or  coa- 
clusion,  or  make  a  selection  and  choice  from  among  tiiem, 
not  to  mention  others.     Now  the /70i£rcr  of  cremated  micds 
to  da  these  things,  is  resolvable  only  into  the  eoncurring 
co-operating,  or  supporting  and  sustaining  agency  of  God 
Tiiis  agency  is  uniform,  and  entirely  irrespective  of  the  ob- 
jects that  present  themselves  or  the  moral  character  of  the 
actf. 

But  man  is  not  only  capacitated  for  certain  mentaZ  acts, 
but  also,  for  being  impressed  or  affected  from  various  sources 
and  by  various  means,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  modes, 
which  impressions  or  affections  have  an  exciting  and  im- 
pelling influence  on  the  mind.     Thus,  if  a  man  is  affected 
with  a  love  of  moral  excellence,  or  a  desire  for  the  g^ory 
of  God,  the  current  of  his  thoughts  will  take  a  correspon- 
dent course.     His  mind  will  act  itself  in  all  the  varied 
modes  of  tliought  in  attending  to,  perceiving,  comparing, 
%nd  choosing  these  objects  and  ideas,  that  are  holy  and  con* 
ducive  to  the  glorification  of  God.     On  the  contrary,  if  he 
is  affected  with  a  love  of  sin,  and  a  desire  to  promote  his 
selfish  interest  and  glory,  the  whole  current  of  the  thoughts 
will  be  turbid  and  impure.     The  different  capacities  and 
powers  of  the  mao  will  be  exercised  on  objects,  and  fa 
ways,  quite  foreign  from  the  design  of  God  in  his  crea- 
tion^ and  made  known  to  him  in  His  law,  and  cannot  fail 
to  present  a  melancholy  specimen  of  moral  derangemeat, 
tha;t  is,  in  other  words,  in  all  the  established  modes  of  ac- 
tion^  through  which  God  imparts  His  energy  in  supporting 
the  mind  of  man, man  will  be  found,  as  the  immediate  ori* 
ginator  of  his  own  acts,  to  be  perverting  the  constitution 
of  God,  and  acting  altogether   inappropriate   to  the  great 
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design  for  which  he  was  created;  making  God  to  serve 
tenth  his  sins. 

Such  is  actually  the  exhibition  which  every  unrenewed 
man  makes.  He  acts  under  the  influence  of  aversion  from 
God,  of  hatred  of  holiness/ and  of  love  of  sin.  The  current 
of  his  thoughts,  the  words  of  his  mouth,  the  feelings  of  his 
heart,  as  well  as  the  deeds  of  his  life,  all  shewlhat  there  is 
no  friendly  and  cherished  intercouse  between  trod  and  his 
soul.  ^^The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God, — 
God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts."*  "The  carnal  mind  is  en- 
mity against  God,  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God, 
niether  indeed  can  be."'  Here  lies  the  proof  and  essence 
of  human  depravity.  There  is  a  deranged  action  of  all  the 
moral  powers  in  man — ^they  are  all  under  the  domjnion  of 
an  absorbing  selfishness,  which  has  consigned  God  and  His 
claims  to  forgetfulness  and  contempt.  "The  wicked, 
through  the  pride  of  his  countenance,  will  not  seek  af- 
ter God — ^God  is  not  in,  all  his  thoughts."^  Oh  wretched, 
frightful  state ^bf  human  debasement! 


1.  Psalm  ziv.  1. 


2.  Rom.  ^il  7. 


3.  Psalm  z.  4. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


GOD  IS  NOT  THE  AUTHOR  OP  SI!ff. 


Alt  Inquiiy  whether  God  is  the  author  of  sin — ^Inflaence  of  theoretical  prin- 
ciples on  human  belief— Should  be  carefully  resisted  when  conflicting 
with  plain  scriptural  statements  of  fact — Scriptural  account  of  the  nahii* 
of  sin  and  testimony  as  to  its  immediate  origin — Some  a|;ency  on  the 
part  of  God,  in  the  sinful  conduct  of  men  admitted — ^Infidel  objectioD 
against  the  purity  of  God  from  His  permitting  men  to  sin — TheposKbility 
of  sin  incidental  to  the  giving  of  a  law  does  not  imply  it  muAt  actually  ex- 
ist— Fearful  results  tliat  may  transpire  in  tlie  Government  of  a  Being  v\iO 
cannot  prevent  sin — The  injurious  implications  to  which  the  admisaon 
subjects  God — Some  suggestions  as  to  God's  permitting  sin — The  rich 
array  of  motive  to  induce  obedience  thrown  around  man — Sin  9n  occasion 
for  amazing  revelations  as  to  the  divine  character — And  of  thus  multiply- 
ing motives  of  obedience — This  does  not  imply  that  it  is  the  rucesaary 
means  of  the  greatest  good— No  impeachment  of  the  purity  of  God  for 
His  agency  in  sustaining  and  supporting  the  sinner. 


Whether  God  is  the  author  of  sin,  is  a  question,  often  ask- 
ed, by  those  whose  views  of  the  divine  nature  and  excellence, 
it  might  have  been  supposed,  would  have  effectually  guarded 
against  even  a  momentary  doubt  or  suspicion  on  the  subject 
fiut,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  for  theoretical  and  philo- 
sophical  principles,  to  be  so  pertinaciously  and  zealously  ad- 
vocated, as  to  blind  their  votaries,  and  engender  notions  at 
war  with  the  plainest  revelations  of  the  word  of  Gbod..  '^6od 
is  light,  and  in  Him  there  is  no  darkness  atalh  If  we  say  that 
we  have  fellowship  with  Him,  and  walk  in  darkness,  we  lie, 
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and  do  not  the  truth. '^^  It  is  uiiev]y  impossible,  ihvLt 
a  Bein^  of  infinite  and  spotless  holiness,  should  in  any 
way,  be  Mc  author  q/* rebellion  against  His  own  right- 
eous  and  equitable  sway.  The  idea  indeed  has  been  en« 
tertained,  and  it  is  one  which  the  unrenewed  and  depraved 
hearty  secretly  cherishes,  and  tries  to  believe. 

But  human  consciousness  resists  all  theory,  and  every 
man,  till  blinded  by  his  prejudices  and  false  reasonings,  is 
practically  convinced,  that  he  himself  is  the  immediate  au« 
thor  of  his  own  voluntary. acts  of  disobedience.     We  say 
voluntary  acts  of  disobedience,  for  this  is  the  idea  which  the 
scriptural  account  of  its   nature  gives  us  of  sin.     <^Sia  Is 
not  imputed  where  there  is  no  law."  J    "Where  no  law  Isy 
there  is  no  transgression."^     The  violation,  in  thought,  ia 
word,  or  in  deed,  either  by  acts  or  refusing  to  act,  of  any 
precept  of  God,  is  sin.     This  is  the  uniform   view  which 
the  scriptures  give  us  of  its  nature;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
they  as  uniformly  teach  what  human  consciousness  every 
day  and  hour   confirms,  that  we  are  ourselves  the  imme* 
diate,  efficient  authors  of  our  own  volitions.     God  does 
not  by  any  creative  or  direct  positive  efficiency  produce 
them,  for  then  would  lie  be  the  guilty  cause  of  all  rebel- 
lion against  Himself. 

Such  as  are  bold  in  their  rebellion,  and  devoted  in  tiielr 
attachment  to  sinful  pleasures  and  pursuits,  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  lay  the  blame  of  their  sins  on  God.  But  there 
sounds  forth  from  the  very  mouth  of  God  Himself,  this 
solemn  and  admonitory  word,  charging  man  with  the  wil- 
ful perversion  of  His  established  constitution  and  modes 
of  agency.  "These  things  hast  thou  done,  and  I  kept  si- 
lence. Thou  though  test  that  I  was  altogether  such  an  one 
as  thyself,  but  I  will  reprove  thee."'*  "Thou  hast  nutde 
Me  to  serve  with  thy  sins,  thou  hast  wearied  me  with  Ujinc 

1.  1  John  i.  5,  6.  3.  Rom.  iv.  15. 

2.  Rom.  V.  13.  4.  Psalm  1.  21. 
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iniquities."^  Nor  will  any  one,  who  has  right  apprehen- 
sions of  the  divine  excellence,  and  whose  heart  entertains 
the  least  feeling  of  approbation  or  respect  for  God,  allow  it 
even  to  be  insinuated,  ^hat  He  can  be  the  author  of  sin. 
''Let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted,  lam  tempted  of  God: 
for  God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth  He 
any  man.  ^But  every  man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn 
away  with  his  own  lust  and  enticed.  Then,  when  lust 
hath  conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sin,  and  sin  when  it  is 
finished  bringeth  forth  death."' 

When  it  is  said  that  "God  di^  tempt  Abraham,"^  it  is  ob- 
vious the  inspired  writer  meant  only  to  say,  that  God  made 
trial  of  Aim,  having,  by  the  arrangements  of  His  provi- 
dence, the  words  of  His  promise,  and  the  precepts  of  His 
mouth,  put  the  faith  of  Abraham  to  a  very  severe  test.  But, 
in  all  this,  God  was  notthe  author  of  sin;  nor  did  He  solicit 
Abraham  to  sin;  so  that,  the  apostle  James'  word  does  not, 
in  the  least  respect,  conflict  with  other  testimonies  of  the 
sacred  scripture  ;  while,  it  does,  most  amply  and  satisfac- 
torily repel  the  charge,  and  vindicate  the  character  of  God 
from  the  aspersions  of  those  who  would  teach,  that  He  is 
the  author  of  sin.  ''Shall  the  throne  of  iniquity  have  fel- 
lowship with  Thee?"^  These,  and  such  like  testimonies^ 
ought  to  sway  our  faiths  so  that,  whatever  philosophical 
principles  would  lead  us  to  a  result  so  entirely  inconsistent 
with  thenij  we  ought  at  once  to  discard  them  as  false  and 
dangerous  guides. 

Such  a  result  however,  we  do  not  apprehend,  can  be  le- 
gitimately deduced  from  the  principles  advanced  in  the 
former  chapter,  with  regard  to  the  agency  of  God.  It  is 
not  to  be  questioned,  that  while  the  scriptures  vindicate 
the  character  of  God,  and  will  not  for  a  moment,  admit  the 
idea  that  He  is  the  author  of  sin,  they  nevertheless  attribute  to 

1.  Isaiah  xHii.  24  2.  Jaroes  t.  13—15. 

3.  Gen.  xxii.  1.,  4.  Psalm,  xciv,  20. 
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Hi 

^.^> some  agency  in  relation  to  it.    ^*Shall  there  be  evil  in 

h,  ^'^y,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it?"^  asks  God  by  the 

51q  ^  of  the  prophet,  which,  although  it  may  be  under- 

f iq    ^^  physical  evil,   yet,  as  such  evil  is  often  brought 

'hk   through  the  sins  of  men,  there  is  5ome  agency  of  God 

^Jj^    'Matter* 

^^  ^'6over,  that  the  counsel  or  will  of  God,  takes  cogni- 

^    oC  sinful  acts,  thai  will  hereafter  be  done  by  men, 

^^  '-^at,  long  before  the  events,  or  even  the  agents  had 

^^y    ooing,  cannot  be  denied.     In  proof  of  this,  are  those 

preuiotions,  whioh  regard  the  guilty  conduct  of  men.   We 

^^^  t-lie  instance  of  Joseph^s  being  sold  by  his  brethren, 

^'^^  accompanying  and  consequent  transaction?.      "As 

y  ^^^Jiy  7/e  meant  ii  for  evil,  but  God  meant  il  for  good, 

^^^^i    much  people  alive,  as  it  is  this  day.'**    Another, 

y    **^  o  re  decisive,  and  marked  instance,  is  that  of  the  cru- 

*^  >^  and  death  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  It 

Wis 

*      ^^ithout  doubt,  the  purpose  of  God,  that  His  Son 

*^  die  a  cursed  death,  and  yet,  that  purpose  was  effec- 

^^ough  the  guilty  agency  of  men.     ^^Him  being  de- 

^cl  according  to  the  determinate  counsel  and  fore- 

^"^^edge  of  God^  have  ye  taken  and  with  wicked  hands 

^   '^rucified  and  slain. '^^    "For  of  a  truth,   both  Herod 

ontius  Pilate  were  gathered  together,  to  do  whatsoev- 

y  (God's)  hand  and  Thy  counsel  determined  before 

^.      ^    clone.  "^    It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  bringing  about 

^^^me  evenly  God  and  man,  respectively",  have  h^d  their 

l^^^^sesand  agency.     Th^ purpose^  however,  is  very  dif- 

,,       ^t,  in  the  mind  of  God  from  what  it  is  in  the  mind  of 

,      Sviilty  perpetrator.     It  does  not  necessarily  imply  mor- 

^^pitude  in  the  former,  but  it  does  in  the  latter.     Man 

^   ^^s  his  own  selfish  gratification,  and  at  the  expense,  ana 

^Vie  injury  oft-times  of  others.     But  God  has  designs  of 

1.  Aiiios  in.  6.  %  Gen.  1.  20. 

3.  Acts  r..  23.  4.  Acts  iv.  27,  23. 
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benevolence^  and  so  orders  and  over-rules  all,  as  to  bring 
about  a  greater  good.  Such  are  the  daily  developments 
of  His  providence. 

This  idea  may  be  carried  to  the  utmost  extent,  and  it 
furnishes  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  carping,  cavilling  ob- 
jections of  the  infidel,  who  thinks,  and  alleges,  that  if  God 
could  have  prevented  men  from  sinning,  it  necessarily  im- 
plies some  nloral  turpitude  in  Him,  to  permit  them  to  do 
so.  That  they  do  sin,  is  not  to  be  denied.  Nor  will  it  be 
disputed,  save  by  some  raving  Atlieist,  who  has  lost  the 
power  of  discerning  between  right  and  wrong.  Now  sup- 
pose, to  shield  his  reputation  from  the  infidel  slander,  we 
admrit  <tbat  God  could  not  prev^ent  men  from  sin,  is  there 
any  thing  gained  in  this  respect  by  the  admission?  For  we 
may  ask  \vith  unanswerable  pertinency  and  point,  can  he 
then  subdice  gr  control  it  ?  It  is  much  easier  among  men 
to  prevent  crime  j  than  to  rejbrm  the  criminaL  Assured- 
ly, if  God  could  not  have  prevented  sin,  we  cannot  confi- 
dently expect  that  ever  sin  will  be  subdued,  and  nothing, 
presents  itself  to  our. view,  but  dread  uncertainty  in  this< 
matter,  or  a  dark  and  dismal  prospect  of  eternal  scenes  of 
rebellion  and  revolt  in  the  government  of  God; 

The  possibility  of  sin  being  committed  by  moral  beings, 
must  be  admitted  to  be  incidental  in  the  nature  of  things  ta 
the  giving  of  a  law,  designed  to  regulate  their  voluntary 
conduct.  '*Where  no  law  is>  there  is  no  transgrcssion,"^ 
nor  can  .there  be.  But  the  actual  existence  of  sin  is  a  very 
'  different  matter.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  it  is  inci- 
dentalj  therefore  it  must  exist.  Whether  voluntary  be- 
ings shall  not  be  allowed  to  sin;  u  e.  whether  there  shall 
be  such  a  powerful  array  of  motive,  and  such  an  •  influence 
thrown  around  them  at  all  times,  and  ^11  circumstances 
of  temptation  be  sq  carefully  prevented  from  arising,  as- 
tliat  they  shall  always  choose  to  obey,  is  a  question,  which 
we  think  it^would  be  presumptuous  in  us  to  resolve  In  any 
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Other  way^  than  as  God  Himself  has  been  pleased  to  do. 
Some  voluntary  beings  have  persevered  in  their  obedience, 
and  kept  their  first  estate.  Others  have  sinned  and  lalleu. 
If  God  had  determined  to  prevent  the  latter,  who  will  say 
that  He  had  not  sufficient  skill  and  power  to  do  so?  Au< 
milting  that  He  had,  we  cannot  see  that  He  was  under  any 
obligations  of  benevolence  to  do  so:  but  denying  that  He 
had  fills  us  with  dread  forebodings,  as  to  the  final  issues 
of  His  government. 

Of  the  apostacy  and  fall  of  two  orders  of  intelligent  crea* 
tures,  we  have  knowledge;  and  one  seduced  the  other. 
Shall  this  thing  spread?  Shall  the  contagion  of  rebellioua 
example  extend  itself  to  other  worlds,  and  decoy  from  their 
allegiance  the  happy- innocents,  that  now  adore  and  love? 
Or  shall  the  new  orders  of  creatures,  which  God,  in  the 
plenitude  of  His  wisdom  and  benevolence,  may  see  fit  to 
-create,  fall  from  their  steadfastness  and  felicity,  and  the 
inighty  empire  of  Jehovah  become  a  vast  amphitheatre  of 
woe?  Who  can  contemplate  such  an  idea  with  composure? 
It  is  shocking  to  all  the  sensibilities  of  the  heart!  And 
yet,  if  God  cannot  prevent  sin,  what  security  have  we, 
that  eternity  shall  not  be  one  frightful  series  of  rebellion, 
and  that  world  after  world  shall  not,  like  this  wretched 
earth  ef  ours,  become  the  theatre  of  crime,  requiring  floods 
and  flames,  and  even  the  very  annihilating  eflbrts  of*  Om- 
nipotence, to  stay  the  progress  of  revolt? 

If,  in  this  way,  we  seek  to  defend  the  divine  character 
from  the  malignant  aspersions  and  insinuations  of  infideli- 
ty, do  we  not  impeach  it  in  others?  Our  confidence  in  the 
government  of  God  will  be  destroyed,  and  we  may  as  read- 
ily repose  in  the  lofty  professions  of  some  rebellious  prince, 
that  rears  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  anticipate  success  in 
resisting  the  commands  and  counsels  of  Jehovah,  as  in  the 
declarations  of  a  God  that  cannot  so  administer  his  govern- 
inent  as  to  prevent  rebellion.     The  very  admission  inaplielB 
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an  imbecility  or  imperfeciion  of  character,  or  paucity  of  re- 
sources, which  might  tempt  to  rebellion,  or  at  least  inspire 
distrust.  But  no  such  admission  is  necessary.  The  vin- 
dication of  the  moral  character  of  God  requires  it  not.  For 
there  is  a  view  which  can  be  given  of  the  whole  subject, 
calculated  to  exalt  both  the  divine  character  and  govern- 
ment If  He  can  J  as  He  will,  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  the  voluntary  agency  of  man,  subdue  his  rebellious 
Jieart — if  he  has  so  adapted  the  motives  and  inducements 
to  subordination  and  submission,  as  to  reach,  effectively, 
the  hearts  of  his  enemies,  how  much  more  easily  might  He, 
in  the  first  instance,  have  so  established  the  principles  of 
his  government,  and  adjusted  its  administration,  as  to 
have  prevented  revolt  among  innocent  creatures?  JNIust 
we  believe  that  this  was  impossible? 

But  if  God  could  have  prevented  sin,  how  comes  it,  it 
will  be  quickly  asked,  that  a  Being  of  boundless  benevo- 
lence, who  delights  not  in  the  misery  of  his  creature.*, 
and  of  infinite  holiness,  who  abhors  all  workers  of  iniquity, 
should  have  allowed  it  to  gain  entrance,  and  to  spread  such 
wretchedness  among  his  creatures?  In  reply  to  this  inqui** 
ry,  we  remark,  that  the  government  of  mind  is  essentially 
different  from  that  of  matter.  To  moral  agents,  God  has 
been  pleased  to  grant  the  power  of  discerning  between 
right.and  wrong,  and  to  choose  and  act,  according  as  their 
minds  and  hearts  shall  be  determined  and  affected  by  con- 
siderations and  motives  presented.  Such  is  his  divine  con- 
stitution. Such  power  is  essential  to  moral  agency.  Hu- 
man beings  are  moral  agents.  To  act  for  them,  or  io  force 
them  to  act  against  their  will,  would  be  contrary  to  His 
own  infinitely  wise  and  sovereign  constitution.  All  that 
is  necessary  to  vindicate  the  divine  purity  in  this  matter, 
IS,  to  shew  that  \\(k  has  presented  in  the  universe  around,  in 
the  circumstances  and  condition  of  man's  being,  and  in  the 
pVovisions'of  his  moral  government,  a  sufficient  array  of 
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materiel  for  motives  and  inducements  to  obedience.  Who  . 
can  doubt  this,  that  will,  for  one  moment,  allow  his  mind 
to  contemplate  the  richness,  vastness,  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence of  the  Almighty  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth? 

Throughout  the  whole  of  animated  and  vegetable  nature, 
we  may  fange  with   delight,   admiring   and    adoring  the 
wisdom   and  goodness  of  God,   who   has  made  all,  and 
adapted  them   to  the  purposes  of  human  comfort  and  fe- 
licity.    Nor  is  inanimate  nature  silent  in  the  praise  of  the 
Most  High.     Every  where  and  in  every  thing,  we  may 
see  reflected  the  sparkling  glories  of  His  wisdom  and  good- 
ness and  might.  And  as  it  regards  the  law  which  He  has  giv- 
en to  regulate  our  hearts  and  lives,  it  is  wondrously  adapt- 
ed to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  man,  in  all  his  varied 
interests  and  relations.     The  observance  of  its  precepts  is 
conducive  to  felicity.     The  violation  of  them  is  productive  ♦ 
of  misery.  **The  law  is  holy,  and  the  commandment  is  ho- 
ly, just  and  good,'^^     "Thfe  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  con- 
verting the  soul;  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  mak- 
ing wise  the  simple.     The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right, 
rejoicing  the  heart;  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pure, 
enlightening  the  eyes;  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean,  en- 
during forever;  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true,  and 
righteous  altogether.     More  to  be  desired  are  they  than 
'  gold;  yea,  than  much  fine  gold;  sweeter  also  than  h^oney 
and  the  honey  comb.     Moreover,  by  them  is  thy  servant 
warned;  and  in  keeping  of  them  there  is  great  reward  J*'^ 
These^things  are  not  mere  speculations,  but  matters  of 
fact,  continually  proved  and  illustrated  before  our  eyes. 
"The  wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea,  when  it  cannot  rest; 
whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt.     There  is  no  pqace, 
saith my  God,  to  the  wicked/'^    "Evil  pursueth  sinners."^ 

1.  Rom.  vii.  12.  3.  iMd.  Ivil.  30—51. 

2  Pd.  xix.  r— 11.  4.  Prov. 
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Ko  one  can  have  lived  long  in  the  world,  or  looked  care- 
fully on  the  conduct  of  divine  providence,  without  having 
founds  that  just  as  men  depart  from  the  commandments  of 
God,  do  they  involve  themselves  in  misery.  "Woe  to  the 
wicked,  it  shall  be  ill  with  him  ;  for  the  reward  of  his  hands 
sball  be  given  him/'^  Here,  then,  is  an  ample  *array  of 
motive  to  induce  o}>edience.  But  all  this  has  been  exceed- 
ed— infinitely  exceeded,  by  the  displaj-s  of  mercy  and 
grace,  of  righteousness  and  truth,  througli  Jesus  Christ 

It  would  seem  that  to  innocent  beings,  a  much  more  lim- 
ited development  of  the  excellencies  of  the  divine  charac- 
ter has  been  made,  than  is  through  the  plan  of  redemption, 
as  devised  by  infinite  wisdom,  and  executed  through  Jesus 
Christ.  Tbe  angel?  of  heaven  are  represented  as  desiring 
to  look  into  it.* 

We  have,  therefore,  ample  ground,  on  which  to  vindicate 
Godf  from  the  infidel  objection  against  the  benevolence  of 
Bis  character,  drawn  from  thefactof  Ilis  having  permit- 
ted sin.  It  is  not  that  the  Lofty  Sovereign  of  heaven  and 
earth  is  capricious  and  tyrannical,  and  delights  to  sport 
with  the  misery  of  his  creatures^  It  has  afibrded  occasion 
for  the  richest,  fullest,  and  most  amazing  and  affecting  ex- 
hibitions of  the  glories  of  His  character;  for  thus  increasing 
and  giving  intensity  and  energy  to  those  motives,  by  which 
He  operates  on  the  rational  mind,  and  binds  it  in  willing 
subjection  to  his  sway.  Suppose  that  sin  had  never  exist- 
ed; we  should  not  have  known  that  there  is  mercy  with 
God,  nor  any  thing  of  that  benignity  and  grace  which 
prompt  to  forgiveness.  Some  of  the  most  amiable  features 
of  the  divine  character,  would  have  been  forever  concealed 
from  the  view  of  his  creatures. 

On  the  supposition  that  God  could  not  have  prevented 
3in — i.  e.  that  its  actual  kxistence,  is  necessarily  inciden- 

1.  Isa*.  iii,  11.  2.  Pet.  J.  12.    ' 
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tal  in  a  moral  system,  the  plan  of  redemption  seems  to  be 

nothing  more  than  a  present  expedient  of  His  divine  vrhh 

dom,  to  perfect  His  moral  government     God  appears  ia  il  f 

to  be  rather  labouring  to  remedy  the  defects  of  His  preTunn 

plan,  than  as  overwhelming  His  rebellious  creatures  uitik 

new  and  surprising  demonstrations  of  His  excellence.   N«nr    > 

can  we  have  any  confidence  that  His  system  of  moral  gov^ 

ernment  isyel  perfect.     For  if  sin  is  necessarily  incideaHal 

to  a  moral  system,  and  God's  first  plan  proved  so  de£ecS(awe 

as  that  rebellion  quickly  arose  among  his  creatures,  vvrihjt 

security  have  we,  that  his  second  plan  will  prove  mvkck  hsA- 

ter?    It  may,  indeed,  be  the  result  of  experience,  sad  Ibe 

toroewh&t  improved;  but  whether  that  experience  is  tpsfi^ 

cient  to  enable  God  to  guard  against  all  future  eontin;geiiH 

cies,  is  a  question  that  might  excite  some  painful  sollcitmfle 

among  his  creatures.     And  if,  according  to  the  view 

take  of  that  improved  plan  of  God's  moral  governmenl^ 

are  to  learn  that  He  has  relaxed  from  the  rigour  of  His  3ativ, 

He  certainly  will  stand  con'Cicted  of  rashness  and  •ercrdllty^ 

in  having,  in  the  first  instance,  given  such  a.  law;  -so  (t^ksKt 

the  motives  to  rebellion  would  rather  be  increased  thantdiH' 

mlnished.     All  confidence  in  His  character,  as  a  mornr^o^t^ 

ernor,  would  be  effectually  destroyed,  and  this  womld  &tiM. 

fail  to  introduce  endless  revolt,  and  the  utmost  iiceutiocca- 

ness  among  His  subjects. 

Bat  as  it  is — by  simply  permitting  sin,  wlthocA  doLi^ 
any  violence  whatever  to  the  creature — i.  e.  by  alkrwauig 
him,  in  his  rebellion,  to  act  according  to  the  determlnatiflKn 
of  his  own  mind,  having  given  him  full  power  to  -sirspanl 
his  decisions,  and  weigh  the  tendency  and  value  of  every 
motive,  as  it  presented  itself  to  his  attention — the  Lord  hum 
been  pleased  to  make  sin  an  occasion  for  increasing  tt^ 
motives  to  obedience,  without  the  least  implication  of  Hi* 
wisdom  or  goodness,  or  the  character  of  His  moral  consai- 
ttttion. 
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Unnumbered  worlds  of  holy  creatures,  may  be  eternally 
established  in  their  allegiance  to  God,  by  means  df  thede-> 
monstrations  which  He  has  been  pleased  to  make,  in  two 
orders  of  intelligent  creatures,  among  which  He  has  allowed 
sin  to  enter,  viz:  of  the  sovereignty  and  immutability 
of  His  purpose  and  justice  on  the  one  hand — in  the  con- 
demnation of  apostate  angels;  and  of  the  depth  ef  His  be- 
nevolence and  compassions  on  the  other  hand,  in  pardoning 
through  Jesus  Christ,  rebellious  men,  and  of  the  inexora- 
blencss  and  severity  of  His  truth  and  righteousness,  in 
punishingguiltysinnersof  mankind,  who  dared  to  sport  with 
the  procedures  of  Heaven,  and  to  reject  the  only  counsels 
of  peace.  As  the  cha^it  of  the  redeemed,  and  of  the  min- 
gled choir  of  saints  and  angels  round  the  throne,  ascends 
to  God,  all  holy  intelligences,  who  hear  or  know  it, cannot 
fail  to  extol,  and  exult  in,  the  infinite  grace  and  mercy  of 
the  Sovereign  of  the  skies,  and  feel  that  it  is  well  and  best 
for  them  to  obey.  Andasthesmoke  of  their  torment  who,  with 
apostate  angels,  have  been  hurled  down  to  the  bottomless 
abyss,  ascends  for  ever  and  ever,  an  obedient  universe^ 
will  see  inscribed  on  all  its  thickening  curls,  the  wages 
OF  RrBELLTON,  and  feel  themselves  more  firmly  defcermin- 
ed  in  their  allegiance.  As  the  highest  conceivable  exhibi- 
tion of  the  bliss  of  allegiance,  and  of  the  misery  of  rebel- 
lion, will  thus  be  presented,  there  will  be  the  greatest  secu- 
rity, that  the  government  of  God  shall  remain  unassailed 
by  the  proud  schemes  of  daring  rebels  to  become  indepen- 
dent. 

•  We  have  represented  the  actual  existence  of  sin  as  the 
occasion  which  God,  in  His  infinite  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence, has  seized  for  multiplying  the  motives  to  obedience. 
And  this,  after  all,  let  our  philosophical  discussions  be 
what  they  may,  is  the  sober  matter  of  fact.  Whether  He 
could  have  adopted  any  other  expedient  of  equal  or  greater 
eflSciency,  it  were  presumptuous  for  us  to  inquire.     It  is 
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folly  and  madness  to  talk  of  what  God  mjght  or  might  not 
have  done,  where  He  has  not  been  pleased  to  reveal  his 
will.  Secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord;  things  revealed 
belong  to  us. 

But  in  stating,  as  simple  matter  of  fact,  that  God  has 
made  the  actual  existence  of  sin,  an  occasion  for  wondrous 
and  glorious  revelations  of  His  own  character,  and  for  the 
increase  of^moral  influences,  which  shall  issue  in  lasting  and 
most  blissful  results,  we  are  not  to  be  understood  as  affirm- 
ing,  that  sin,  the  greatest  evil,  is  the  necessary  means  of  se- 
souring  the  greatest  good.     We  are  utterly  incompetent 
to  such  a  judgment.    In  a  few  words  then,  God's  goodness 
cannot  be  impeached,  in  allowing  a  creature,  with  know* 
ledge  sufficient  to  direct  it,  and  power  sufficient  to  act,  and 
motives  sufficient  to  deter  from  evil,  to  take  its  own  course. 
To  have  imposed  restraints,  other  than  those  of  a  moral  na- 
ture, would  have  been  to  destroy  its  moral  agency.  If,  with- 
out His  positive  agency  to  bring  about  such  a  result,  the 
creature  chooses  to  do  what  He  forbids,  and  declares  shall 
prove  disastrous  and  ruinous,  there  can  be  no  impeach-* 
mentof  His  character.    His  benevolence  does  not  bind  Him 
to  destroy  the  creature's  moral  agency,  or  even  to  increase 
the  motives  to  obedience,  for  they  are  already  sufficient. 
If,  notwithstanding  the  creature's  actual  rebellion,  He  is 
pleased  to  recover  and  establish  it  in  willing,  and  blissful, 
and  grateful  subjection  to  His  sway,  and  to  secure  this  re- 
sult, pours  forth  the  richest  and  most  inconceivable  floods 
of  Hisowngloriousgrace  and  benevolence,  we  should  adore 
and  wonder.  It  is  vanity,  and  may  prove  the  death  eternal, 
to  attempt,  as  with  omniscient  eye,  to  search  as  to  what  lie 
could  or  could  not  have  done. 

Having  thus  vindicated  the  character  of  God,  from  any 
moral  impurity  of  purpose,  in  so  far  as  He  may  have  permit- 
ted sin,  and  shown  that  the  permitting  of  sin  doei  not  in 
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the  least  impeach  His  benevolence,  it  will  by  no  means  be 
difficult  to  vindicate  whatever  other  agency  He  may  have 
in  it  That  agency  consists  in  His  sustaining  power  or  co- 
operation, to  use  the  very  strongest  term,  with  man  in 
those  acts  of  his  mind,  and  feelings  of  his  heart,  and  out- 
ward deeds,  ^"hich  constitute  sin.  By  this,  we  mean,  that 
continuous  exercise  of  divine  power,  which  is  necessary  for 
sustaining,  supporting  and  strengthening  the  human  mind, 
i.  e.  for  preserving  the  faculties  or  powers  of  the  creature, 
which  constitute  it  a  moral  and  responsible  agent,  and  qual- 
ify it  as  well  for  rebellion,  as  for  obedience.  We  du  not 
believe  that  moral  responsibilities  press  on  those  that  have 
been  born  idiots  or  insane.  God  has  seen  fit  to  withhold 
that  agency  of  His,  which  in  its  full  extent,  as  vouchsafed 
to  the  sons  of  men,  contributes  to  the  development  and 
exercise  of  the  different  moral  powers,  which  characterize 
men  as  rational,  ai^d  constitute  them  accountable  creatures. 
Does  His  exerting  and  continuing  that  agency,  according  to 
established  laws  in  the  support  of  the  rational  mind,  i.  e. 
in  preserving  to  it,  its^  characteristic  properties  which  con- 
stitute it  a  moral  agent, — necessarily  imply  any  moral'tur- 
pitude  en  his  part,  even  though  that  mind  should  exert  it- 
self in  acts  that  are  sinful?  If  this  position  be  maintained, 
results  will  follow  that  cannot  fail  to  startle  even  him  who 
^advocates  it. 

The  father  watches,  with  anxious  eye,  and  breaking 
heart,  his  untoward  child,  and  though  his  whole  conduct 
is  but  one  tissue  of  ingratitude,  rebellion  and  crime,  yet 
does  he,  in  the  exercise  of  his  benignity  and  compassion, 
eontribute-from  his  bounteous  hand,  towards  his  support. 
In  some  sense  he  co-operates  with  his  depraved  child.  But 
is  the  father  on  this  account  guilty?  Does  any  moral  tur- 
pitude attach  to  him,  for  extending  that  care  and  bounty, 
which,  of  right  devolves  on  him  towards  the  child,  whom 
God  has  made  dependent  on  him?     The  guilt  and  ingrati* 
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tude  of  the  child,  can  never  destroy  the  relation  which  has 
been  constituted  by  the  great  Creator  between  it  and  its 
parent.  That  parent  is  a  monster,  who  makes  the  guilty 
conduct  of  his  child  a  pretence  or  an  excuse  for  utterly  de-> 
serting  him.  And  shall  we  then  think,  that  moral  turpi- 
tude attaches  to  the  divine  Being,  because  He.  continues 
to  support  and  invigorate  the  powers  of  his  rebellious  and 
ungrateful  creature,  whom  He  has  made  dependent  on  Him- 
self? Is  God  under  obligation — is  it  necessary  for  His  mor- 
al purity — instantly  to  withdraw  His  support  and  provi- 
dential agency  from  His  creatures  when  they  sin?  Then 
will  it  follow  that  the  instant  a  creature  sins,  it  must  be  an- 
nihilated; for  its  continuance  in  being  depends  on  the  di- 
vine power  and  providence,  and  does  but  contribute  to  the 
perpetuation  of  its  guilt. 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  the  agency  and  co-^operation  of 
God  would  have  been  proper  and  requisite  had  man  con- 
tinued in  a  state  of  innocence  and  virtue.  The  preserving 
and  supporting  power  of  God,  according  to  the  law  by 
which  he  ordained  at  first,  that  that  agency  should  be  ex- 
erted, would  have  been  rightfully  exercised.  How  then 
comes  it  that  God  is  under  obligations  instantly  to  with- 
draw that  agency,  when  the  creature  rebels?  Do  the  guilt 
and  ingratitude  of  the  creature,  destroy  its  natural  depen- 
dence on  the  Being  that  created  it?  The  truth  is,  that  this 
allegation,  against  which  we  contend,  if  it  proves  any  thing, 
proves  too  much.  The  Lord  has  unquestionably,  by  His 
power  and  providence,  upheld  the  world  for  thousands  of 
years,  and  yet  during  aH  that  time,  it  has  been  the  great 
theatre  of  crime.  Sin  has  reigned  and  triumphed  over  the 
successive  generations  of  men,  that  have  sprung  up  on  it, 
Aod  has  reared  innumerable  memorials  of  its  sway.  One 
mighty  tyrant  after  another,  has  appeared  and  flourished 
^s  actor  on  the  stage,  and  his  track  has  been  marked  with 
^var,  and  rapine,  and  blood.     Sword,  famine  and  pestilence 
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an  historical  account,  and  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the 
mora]  constitution  under  which  it  occurs. 

The  simple  statement  is,  that  God  prohibited  the  common 
parents  of  the  human  race,  from  eating  the  fruit  of  a  certain 
tree — the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil;  doubt- 
less called  such,  not  because  of  any  natural  virtue  which 
lis  fruit  possessed,  to  quicken  man's  intellectual  powers; 
for  then  would  not  its  fruit  have  been  withheld;  but  because 
it  was  made  the  test  of  man's  obedience  or  subjection  to 
God,  his  governor.  His  abstinence  from,  or  participation 
of  its  fruit,  would  indicate  or  furnish  knowledge  as  to  his 
moral  character,  whether  he  was  good  or  whether  he  was 
evil. 

By  means  of  an  appeal,  made  directly  to  the  senses  and 
the  heart  of  Eve,  through  the  subtlety  of  the  tempter,  she 
was  induced  to  violate  the  command  of  God.  This  result, 
however,  was  obtained  through  the  natural  exerjcise  of  her 
voluntary  powers — i.  e.  according  to  the  laws  which  God 
had  ordained,  to  regulate  their  exercise.  Motives  and  ar- 
guments, for  and  against,  were  presented  to,  and  balanced 
in  her  mind.  How  long  the  process,  continued,  we  know 
not;  but,  eventually,  **when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree 
was  good  for  food,  and,  that  it  was  pleasant  (desire)  to  the 
eyes,  arid  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise,  she  took 
of  the  fruit  thereof  and  did  eat,  and  gave  also  unto  her  hus- 
band with  her,  and  he  did  eat."^  This  act  changed  iht  en- 
tire character;  for  all  the  subsequent  acts  and  exerci;ses, 
the  purposes,  thoughts  and  sensibilities  of  their  souls,  be- 
came contrary  to  God.  Whereas,  before,  there  was  the 
controling  influence  of  the  love  of  Gody  a  consciousness  of 
their  attachment  to  Him,  a  knowledge  of  their  relation  with 
Him,  to  diffuse  bliss  throughout  their  souls,  and  regulate 
all  their  acts  and  emotions;  there  now  succeeded  an  awful 
apprehension  of  His  displeasure,  a  eonsciousness  of  their 

r 
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own  ingratitude,  rebellion  and  guill^and  a  knowledge  that 
they  should  inevitably  meet  the  retributions  of  His  justicey 
whose  commands  they  had  violated. 

These  feelings,  these  exercises  of  mind  and  heart,  were 
altogether  new  and  painful,  and  quite  contrary  to  those 
which  originally  characterised  them.  Instead  of  the  harmo- 
nious actings  of  mind  and  heart  toward  God,  as  the  foun- 
tain of  their  bliss,  there  was  a  terror  of  God,  and  a  desire 
to  escape  from  Him  and  to  shun  His  notice,  indicating,  al- 
together, a  very  deficient  state  of  heart  toward  Him.  Their 
interests  were  no  longer  subordinated  to  the  glory  ofGodj 
and  sought  as  thus  subordinate;  but  exalted  as  supreme^ 
and  prosecuted  to  the  neglect,  and  even  contempt  of  the  di- 
vine honor  and  authority. 

Such  is  the  general  nature  of  human  depravity.  It  con- 
sists not  in  the  destruction  of  any  moral  capacity  whatev- 
er. It  was  the  same  heart  that  once  loved  God  supremely, 
which  now  feared  and  shunned  Him.  It  was  the  same  mind 
that  delighted  to  contemplate  and  commune  with  Him, 
which  now  fled  from  His  presence.  No  constitutional 
change  had  been  sustained,  but  all  his  acts  and  emotions 
were  deranged ,  Mind  and  heart  alike  had  been  thrown  into 
disordered  action,through  apprehensions aiid  emotions  which 
followed  from  the  ascendant  influence  of  his  selfishness. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  derangement  must  continue,  as 
long  as  the  causes  operating  to  produce  it — that  is,  as 
long  as  God  remains  the  same — determined  to  punish 
sin;  and  man  having  forfeited  his  claims  and  relationship, 
and  friendly  communication  with  Him,  seeks  his  happiness 
in  the  world.  The  causes  of  this  deranged  and  corrupt  ex- 
ercise of  the  mind  and  heart  of  man,  lay  not  in  the  inter- 
ual  essence  and  structure^  or  constitutional  principles 
find  properties  of  the  soul;  but  in  the  character  of  God  as 
inoral  governor,  and  in  the  altered  relations  and  circum- 
stances, which  the  first  act  of  rebellion  induced,  as  these 
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things  most  naturally  operated  on  his  alienated  mind  and 
heart,  through  the  regularly  constituted  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling. 

God  continues  still  the  same  providential  and  preserve 
ing power.  His  hand  sustains  the  poor,  disordered  mind. 
He  does  not  instantly  dash  the  wretched  being  from  His 
hand,  and  cause  him  to  return  to  his  original  nonentity; 
but  He  supports  him,  and  imparts  the  very  same  sustaining 
agency  to  invigorate  his  acts  and  exercises,  as  when  those 
acts  and  exercises  were  his  goings  forth  to  Him,  and  were 
regulated  by  His  friendship. 

But  He  does  not  choose  to  undo  what  has  been  done,  and 
bring  the  rebellious  mind  back  from  its  disorded  action. 
He  is  under  no  obligation  to  do  this.  And  the  consequence 
is,  that  refusing  so  to  do,  the  causes  of  deranged  action  and 
emotion  still  subsisting,  there  continue  to  take  place  unceas^ 
ing  developments  of  a  disordered  or  depraved  heart.  In 
all  this-  however^  there  was  no«introduction  of  any  physi- 
cal essence,  or  substance,  or  principle,  &c  into  the  nature 
of  man,  nor  the  loss  of  any  such  thing.  This  may  suffice 
with  regard  to  our  first  parents.  It  was  the  instant  cessation 
of  the  mind's  actings,  as  to  all  the  activities,  and  enjoyments 
of  spiritual  life;  i.  e.  the  appropriate  goings  forth  of  mind  and 
heart  to  God,  as  the  supreme  good  and  chief  end.  Such  is 
the  history  of  the  fall  of  our  first  parents. 

It  concerns  us  to  tracetheinfluenceofthischange  in  themo- 
ral  character  and  sensibilities,on  thesuccessivegenerationsof 
their  oi&pring.  The  sacred  scriptures  teach  us,  that  the  human 

■ 

race  are  all  descended  from  one  common  original,  and  that 
they  transmitted  their  character  to  all  their  ofispring.  It 
iscertain  that  mortality  has  been  inherited  from  Adam,  and 
that  mortality  was  the  consequence  of  sin — the  first  sin, 
"By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  d^ath  by  sin; 
and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sin- 
ned."* However  we  may  speculate  on  the  causes  of  human 
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corruption,  or  whatever  theories  we  may  frame,  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  character 
and  responsibilities  of  a  moral  agent,  it  cannot  be  denied^ 
that  all  are  sinners.  ''For  there  is  not  a  just'  man  upon 
earth,  that  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not.^'^  Death  has,  in 
every  successive  generation,  "reigned  over  them  that 
have  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgres- 
sion.''* 

The  world  has  not  furnished  one  instance  of  a  perfectly 
sinless  and  holy  creature,  having  appeared  among  the  sons 
of  men,  since  the  apostacy  of  the  first  pair,  save  that  of  our 
blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.    Ever  and  anon  the 
same  developments  have  been  made.     "The    wicked  go 
astray  from  the  womb,  speaking  lies."  All  the  way  through 
life — in  every  stage  of  human  existence,  there  are  actions 
which  demonstrate  the  depravity  of  man.     Whence  this 
state  of  things?     Various  opinions  have  been  advanced,  as 
to  the  origin  of  this  depravity,  some  referring  it—rto  the  en- 
Jluence  of  education  and  example — others  to  the  animal 
hody,j  with  which  the  soul  is  connected — others  entirely  to 
the  outward  circumstances  of  man^s  condition  in  this 
world — others  to  some  modification  of  the  nature  of  the 
soulj  derived  by  natural  descent — and  others  still  to  some 
physical  taint  or  impurity ^  lodged  in  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature,  which  operates  as  an  efficient  principle 
in  the  production  of  depraved  acts.     The  falsity  of  the 
&rst  supposition,  has  already  been  exposed.     Whether  the 
second  he  fact  j  can  never  be  proved;  for  certain  it  is,  that 
the  connexion  of  matter  and  spirit,  in  a  moral  being,  does 
not  necessarily  render  that  being  a  sinner,  either  imme- 
diately or  ultimately.    The  other  opinions  will  all  be  deter- 
mined, if  we  can  resolve  the  inquiry,  as  to  that  in  which 
original  sin  consists. 

!•  Kccles.  vii.  20.  2.  Rom.  v.  14. 
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It  is  exceedingly  difficulty  in  speaking  on  this  subject,  to 
use  terms  not  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  The  shorter  cat- 
echism uses  the  phrase,  **the  corruption  of  our  whole  na- 
ture," to  describe,  as  it  would  seem,  that  which,  in  the  day 
when  it  was  framed,  was  *^commjonly  called  original  sin.*" 
What  is  meant  by  the  **whole  nature,"  all  will  not  agree. 
By  this  phrase,  one  thinks  is  taught  the  idea  of  there  being 
something  sii\ful  simply  in  created  nature;  i.  e.  that  the 
soul  and  body  of  the  infant  yet  unborn,  are,  in  themselves^ 
prior  to  all  moral  acts  and  exercises,  sinJkiL  Another,  ta- 
king it  for  granted  that  the  catechism  cannot  possibl}^  mean 
to  teach  such  a  doctrine  as  that  oi physical  depravity^  un- 
derstands the  phrase,  as  designating  the  general  character 
of  those  actions,  committed  in  all  the  appropriate  circum*' 
stances  of  the  being. 

1.  Such  appears  to  be  the  grammatical  and  obvious  construction  of  the 
answer  to  tlie  18th  question  in  the  Shorter  Catechism.  In  the  answer  td 
the  25th  question  of  the  Larger  Catechism,  the  ambiguity  is  not  relieTcd. 
Different  punctuations  convey  different  ideas.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  de- 
cide, whether  original  sin  is  described  in  the  Catechisms,  as  of  a  triangu^ 
lor  character,  consisting  conjointly  in  *<the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin,  the  want 
of  original 'righteousness,  and  the  corruption  of  his  whole  nature,"  or  in  the 
first  or  last  exclusively.  It  is  certain  that  some  Calvinistic  writers  do  treat 
of  it,  as  comprising  the  whole  three;  and  it  is  as  certain,  that  expressions  oc^ 
Cur  in  the  formularies  of  the  primitive  Scottish  church,  and  the  confe^ion 
of  faith  itself,  which  seem  to  limit  it  to  Adam's  transgression .  The  Assem- 
bly, in  1590,  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  John  Ormg,  Bob- 
ertPonif  TVumuu  Suckin^tam  and  Andrew  Mebimt^  to  prepare  a  Cate^ 
chism  "Anent  the  examination  before  the  communion.''  This  Catechism^ 
drawn  up  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  was  the  next  year  presented 
to  the  Assembly,  and  adopted;  and  in  the  subsequent  year,  the  follow- 
ing act  was  passed  in  relation  to  it — For  swa  mcikle  as,  at  the  special  Desire 
of  the  Kirk,  ane  Forme  of  Examination  before  the  Communion  was  pennit 
ftnd  formit  be  their  Brother  Mr.  John  Cndgy  quhilk  is  now  imprintit,  andaK 
lowit  be  the  Voyce  of  the  Assembly.  Therefore  it  is  thought  needful  that 
every  pastor  travel  with  hia  Flock,  that  they  may  buy  the  samen  Buik,  and 
read  it  in  their  Families,  quhereby  they  may  be  better  instructit."  In  that 
Catechism,  so  highly  approyedof>  and  designed  to  be  used  so  extensively  ib 
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The  phrase  original  sin  is  very  v^gue.   It  may  denote, 
cither  the  first  ^m,  whether  that  be  the  first  in  the  whole 
series  of  sins,  committed  by  our  race,  viz:  the  first  trans- 
gression of  our  guilty  primogenitors;  or,  whether  it  be  the 
first  sinful  act,  in  the  series  bf  transgressions,  committed 
by  any  one  of  their  descendants.     Or,  it  may  denote  the 
original  of  sin;  i.  e.  the  fountain  or  source  whence  other 
sins  proceed;  and  that,  whether  it  be  in  reference  to  our 
first  parents^  the  source  of  all  the  sins  in  this  world,  or 
in  reference  to  any  and  every  individual,  the  source  of  all 
the  sins  committed  by  them..     Or,  it  may  denote  the  sin 
of  our  original,  whether  it  be  the  sin  of  every  man's  pa- 
rents, connected  with  his  origination,  or  the  s-in  of  our  very 
first  existence.    Or,  it  may  denote  something  which  has  the 
power  to  originate  sin,  and  which  is  necessarily  involved 
in  our  very  being,  from  the  first  moment  of  its  orijgination. 
In  this  last  sense,  as  the  Catechism  intimates  it  was,  in  the 
days  of  the  Westminster  divines  and  previously,  it  is  often 
used  as  the  vulgar  synonyme,  for  "the  corruption  of  our 
whole  nature.''     Who  does  not  see,  how  perplexing  and 

the  answer  to  the  4th  question,  which  is»  "What  things  came  to  us  by  that 
iail;  (of  Adam;)  there  is  an  evident  distinction  made  between  natural  cor- 
pjption  And  original  sin.  The  answer  is,  ^'Original  sin  and  natural  corrup- 
tion." In  "tlm  confession  of  faith,  and  doctrine  believed  and  professed  by 
t!ie  protestants  of  Scotland,  Aug  1560,"  immediately  after  speaking  of  the 
transgression  of  our  first  parents,  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  it  is  added, 
''*By  wJddi  transgresaionf  commonly  called  original  sin. "  The  first  sin  of 
Adam  was,  in  1560,  ''commonly  called*'  in  Scotland,  original  sin."  In  1590, 
still  they  distinguished  between  original  sin  and  natural  corruption.  In  the 
6th  sec.  of  the  6thxhap.  of  the  Westminster  confession  of  fiuth,  we  read  that 
'*Every  sin,"  both  original  and  actual,  being  a  transgression  of  the  righteous 
Uw  of  God,  and  contrary  thereto,  doth,  in  its  own  nature,  bring  guilt  upon 
the  sinner,  whereby  he  is  bound  over  to  the  wrath  of  God,  and  ciju^of  the 
kw.  If  original  sin  be  represented  as  a  iransgressioti  of  law,  it  is  not  a  sinful 
nature.  "Tha  Sum  of  saving  knowledge"  holds  the  following  language  on 
the  subject:  "Our  first  parents  being  enticed  by  Satan,  one  of  these  Devi]9» 
speaking  in  a  serpent,  did  break  the  cweoant  of  works,  in  eating  the  for- 
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endless  must  be  the  disputes  which  will  prevail,  where  a 
phrase,  capable  of  such  varied  signification,  is, employed? 
It  is  not  found  in  the  word  of  God,  and  therefore  can  claim 
no  respect,  as  coming  from  inspired  lips.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  consecrated  in  the  technicalities  of  Theologians,  but  com- 
mon sense  would  unquestionably  suggest  the  propriety  of 
abandoning  it,  when  it  is  so  liable  to  be  misconstrued  and 
misunderstood.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  be  at  any  pains  to 
determine,  whether  it  means  the  sin  which  is  first  in  the 
serieSy  or  the  sin  thai  originates  others^  or  the  sin  of  our 
origin^  or  the  ^^something^^  in  our  beings  which  haspouh 
er  to  originate  sin^  or  is  the  original  of  sin. 

It  may  be  profitable  to  inquire — Whether  our  very  be- 
ing,  as  we  are  born  into  this  world,  is  itself  sinful.^     Whe- 
ther sin  has  its  origin  in  any  physical  defect  of  our  being, 
or  other  physical  cause  whatever?     Whether  there  is  any 
connexion  between  the  first  sin  of  Adam  and  our  sins? 
What  is  the  nature  of  that  connexion  ?  And  what  light  may 
be  thrown  on  this  subject,  by  a  careful  examination  of  facts, 
in  relation  to  the  developments  of  human  depravity?    A  so- 
bidden  Ihiit;  wherefore  they  and  their  posterity,  being  in  their  loins,  as 
branches  in  the  root,  and  comprehended  in  the  same  covenant  with  them, 
became  not  only  liable  to  eternal  death,  but  also  lost  all  ability  to  please 
God;  yea,  did  become,  by  tuiiurc,  enemies  to  God,  and  to  all  spiritual  good, 
and  inclined  only  to  evil  conti  nually .     TTiis  is  our  original  sin,  the  bitter  root 
of  all  our  actual  transgressions,  in  Thoughts,  Word  and  Deed."  Here  orig' 
inal  sin  would  seem  to  be  represented  as  our  being,  by  nature,  enemies  of 
God,  and  having  lost  all  ability — something  in  the  f  ery  being  which  we  in- 
bent  by  natural  descent,  and  which  is  the  root  of  all  actual  ans.     Augus- 
tine, who  is  quoted,  with  approbation,  in  the  Biblical  Repertory,  says,— 
•'Original  sin,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  considered  an  infused  habit,  nor 
a  habit  acquired  by  repeated  acts,  but  an  innate  dispositionj  derived  from 
tlie  vdluntaiy  transgression  of  the  first  man."    The  reader  will  notice  the 
sentiments  of  Calvin  and  others,  quoted  on  tliis  subject;  nor  can  he  fail  to 
perceive  how  very  vaguely,  and  confusedly,  and  contradictorily  Calvinistio 
eonfessions  of  tUith,  and  Culvinistic  writers  spoke,  on  the  subject  of  origi* 
nal  WD,  when  they  incidentally  undertook  to  define  or  to  describe  it. 
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lution  of  these  inquiries  shall  be  attempted  in  the  remain- 
ing of  this,  and  several  succeeding  chapters;  inasmuch  as 
the  subject  of  depravity,  when  understood^  serves  indirect- 
ly to  illustrate  the  nature  of  Regeneration. 

It  is  strange  that  ever  it  should  have  been  made  a  ques* 
tioD,  whether  sin  ma}"^  be  predicated  of  being  or  simple  ex- 
istence, since  sin  is  undeniably  an  act  of  a  moral  charac- 
ter, and,  therefore,  can  only  be  committed  by  one,  who  is 
possessed  of  moral  powers;  i.  e.  one  who  is  capable  of  act- 
ing  according  as  the  law  requires  or  prohibits.     So  far  as 
personal  unholiness  or  sin  is  concerned,  we  mean  that 
which  is  contracted  and  exhibited  by  the  individual  person 
of  whom  it  is  predicated,  the  truth  of  this  remark  ijs  ob- 
vious.     For  the  very  nature  of  sin  implies  an  exercise  of 
will.     There  can  be  neither  obedience  nor  disobediencCy 
where  there  is  not  an  exercise  of  will.     That  will  may  be 
secured  through  the  impulse   of  various  feelings  and  mo- 
tives, and  they  may  determine  its  character;  biit  all  person- 
al holiness  or  unholiness — i.  e.  the  holiness  or  unholiness 
which  characterizes  a  moral  agent,  involves,  in  its  very  na- 
ture, an  exercise  of  wilL 

It  is  indispensably  necessary,  that  we  pay  particular  re» 
spect  to  the  general  characteristics,  as  a  creature,  or  consti- 
tution of  the  being,  when  holiness  or  unholiness  is  pr^edi- 
cated  of  it.  An  ox,  or  goat,  as  set  apart  and  slain,  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  Levitical  sacrifice,  was  accounted  holy. 
So  also  were  the  pots  and  vessels  of  the  sanctuary.  Other 
things  were  accounted  unholy  or  unlcean.  But  no  one 
will  pretend,  that  the  holiness  or  unholiness  whicITis  pred- 
icated of  such  things,  is  the  same  in  character  with  that* 
of  rational,  moral  creatures,  such  as  man.  Nor  will  it  be 
affirmed,  that  the  holiness  which  was  predicated  of  Israel, 
collectively  as  a  people,  set  apart  from  other  nations,  is  of 
the  same  character  with  that,  which  is  attributed  to  the  saints 
personally,  as  individual  moral  agents. 
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The  holiness  or  unholiness  of  an  individual  moral  agent, 
which  we  have  called  personal^  has  respect  to  the  exercises 
of  the  will,  as  induced  by  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  the 
influential  motives.  These  are  the  things  which  properly 
fall  under  tliC  cognizance  Of  law,  and  which  the  law  is  de- 
signed to  regulate.  Law,  in  general,  is  the  declared  will 
of  a  legitimate  sovereign,  designed  to  regulate  the  conduct 
of  his  subjects.  It  addresses  itself  directly  to  the  capaci- 
ties of  their  rational  and  moral  nature,  and  reqdires  from 
them  a  voluntary  compliance  with  its  demands.  Its  char- 
acter is  not  changed,  where  God,  our  Creator,  is  the  law- 
giver; so  that  it  is  obvious,  to  every  intelligent  reader,  that 
holiness,  or  sin  which  is  its  opposite,  has  a  direct  and  im- 
mediate reference  to  those  voluntary  acts  and  exercises, 
which  the  law  is  designed  to  secure  or  prevent. 

'l^ie  law  has  neither  respect  to,  nor  is  designed  toregu- 
late,  simple  being  or  created  existence;  but />rc^w/?/?o*e5/ Ac 
existence  of  moral  agents.  How  very  absurd,  therefore,  is 
it,  to  predicate  sin  of  that  which  does  not  fall  under  the  cog- 
nizance  of  law  at  alll  Simple  existence,  cannot,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  be  sinful;  for  there  is  no  law  designed 
to  prevent  CAistence.  And  such  is  the  common  sense  of 
mtrikind.  No  one  ever  thinks  or  feels,  that  it  is  a  sin, 
that  he  exists,  or  that  he  was  born,  or  that  he  was  conceiv- 
eel ;  for  those  thinpjs,  being  beyond  the  control  of  man's  will, 
and  being  pr()])or]y  the  results  of  God's  agency,  if  they 
are  sinful,  the  sin  must  be  his, — which  is  a  thought  too  im- 
pious to  entertain. 

But  while  this  will  perhaps  be  admitted  by  the  most 
zealous  advocate  of  what  is  **commonly  called  origin- 
al sin,"  there  are  forms  of  speech,  and  modes  of  illustra- 
tion, adopted  by  some,  which,  if  they  do  not  imply  ih&t 
mere  human  existence  or  being  is  sinful,  do  certainly,  that 
there  i«  in  the  very  soul  of  man  "something,**  which  has 
the  power  to  originate  acts  of  a  sinful  nature,  and  consc- 
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9uent]y>  being  their  appropriate  cause,  may  be  itself  de- 
Dominated  sinfuly  stnd  viewed  as  affecting,  by  its  very  pres*- 
ence,  the  moral  purity  of  the  soul.  Whether  this  cause  of 
sinful  acts,  lodged  in  the  very  soul,  is  to  be  traced  up  to 
any  defect  of  physical  constitution,  or  to  the  actual  inbeing 
or  inherence  of  any  habit,  principle,  bias  or  taint,  which  is 
the  appropriate  and 'immediate  cause  of  sinful  acts,  or  both, 
it  is  diflicult  precisely  to  determine,  from  the  language  and 
illustrations  employed. 

Dr.  Owen  evidently  speaks  of  sin,*^as  aprincip/e,  or  some- 
thing which  has  the  efficiency  of  a  cause,  and  which  exists 
in  men  anterior  to  any  acts  performed  by  them.  He  calls 
it  ^^ Indwelling  sin^^  and  has  written  an  interesting  prac- 
tical treatise,  which,  where  it  is  not  rendered  absolutely  mys- 
tical, and  unintelligible,  through  the  influence  of  false  phi- 
losophy, may  be  found  profitable  in  the  experience  of  chris- 
tians.    His  remarks  are  founded  on  the  figurative  expres- 
sions of  the  apostle  Paul,  who,  when  speaking  of  his  con- 
tinual warfare  with  sin,  personified  it  as  sin  that  dwtlleth 
in  him,  and  represented  its  influence  as  a  law  in  his  mem- 
bers.    Such  expressions  the  Dr.  seems  to  have  understood, 
and  interpreted  in  their  literal  sense,  which  can  in  no  way 
be  sustained,  but  on  the  supposition  of  a  physical  depravity. 
We  give  the  reader  his  current  comment  on  the  apostles' 
language.     **Sin  that  dwelleth  in  me.     It  is  present  with 
me.     It  is  in  my  members  4  yet  it  is  so  far  in  a  man,  as  in 
some  sense  it  is  said  to  be  the  man  himself.     *I  know  that 
in  me,  that  is  in  my  flesh,  there  dwelleth  no  good  thing.' 
.  The  flesh  which   is  the   seat  and  throne  of  this  law,  yea 
which  indeed  is  this  law,  is  in  some  sense  the  man  himself, 
w  grace  also  is  the  new  man.     Now  from  this  considera- 
tion of  it,  that  it  is  an  indwelling  law,  inclining  and  moving 
to  sin  as  an  inward  habit  or  principle,  it  has  sundry  advan- 
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tages  increasing  its  strength,  and  furthering  its  power.     Asi 
First  it  always  abides  in  the  soulj  it  is  never  absent"? 

It  is  obvious  to  every  reader,  that  from  the  above  quota- 
lion,  Dr.  Owen,  understoud  what  he  called  '^indwel- 
ling sin,"  to  be  itself  an  operative  principle,  having  power 
to  determine  and  control  the  acts  of  the  soul,  and  in  this 
respect,  to  be  the  very  opposite  of  the  vital,  or  holy  princi- 
ple, which  he  taught,  is  implanted  in  regeneration.  This 
is  rendered  perfectly  indisputable,  from  the  definition 
which  he  has  given  of  '^indwelling  sin,"  considered  as  a 
law.     "It  is,"  says  he,  ^^aipotver/uly  effectual  indwelling 
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principle,  inclining  and  pressing  unto  actions,  agreeable 
and  suitable  unto  its  nature. "'  But  while,  in  one  place,  he 
speaks  of  9\n  positively  as  an  indwelling  law  or  principle, 
something  operative — having  power  to  produce  actions 
''suitable  unto  its  nature,"  which  is  unquestionably,  ViphyS' 
teal  depravity]  in  another  place,  he  contemplates  it  nega^ 
lively  J  as  a  natural  impotency,  or  defect  in  our  beings  thus 
also  maintaining  a  physical  depravity.  ^  He  denominates  it 
a  natural  impotency,  "  because"  he  says  "  it  consists  ia 
the  deprivation  of  the  light  and  power  that  was  origi' 
nally  in  the  /acuities  of  our  minds  or  understandings, 
and  because  it  can  never  be  taken  away  or  cured,  but  by 
an  immediate  communication  of  a  new  spiritual  power 
and  ability  f  to  the  mind  itsslf>  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
this  renovation,  so  evincing  the  deprivation  of  the  j'A- 
cuLTT  itself."^  Language  more  appropriate  could  not 
be  employed  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  any  further  from  him  on  this  sub' 
ject. 

We  add  some  things  to  the  same  purport  from  other  of 
the  old  Calvinistic  writers.  "Every  person"  says  Bos- 
ton,  'Hhat  is  born  according  to  the  course  of- nature,  is 

1.  Owen  on  Indwelling  Sin,  chap.  iV.  p.  29. 

'2.  Owen  on  Indwelling  Sin,  chap.  i.  p.  15. 

3.  Owen  on  the  Spirit,  vol.  i.  Book  iii.  chap.  iii.  p.  418. 
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barn  unclean:  if  the  root  be  corrupt,, so  must  the  branches 
be:  neither  is  the  matter  mended,  though  the  parents  be 
sanctified  ones;  for  they  are  but  hol7  in  part,  and  that 
by  grace,  not  by  nature;  and  they  beget  their  children  as 
men,  not  as  holy  men:  wherefore  as  the  circumcised  parent 
begets  an  uncircumcised  child,  and  after  the  present  grain 
is  sown,  we  reap  corn  with  the  chaiT;  so  the  holiest  parents 
beget  unholy,  children,  and  cannotcommunicdte  their  grace 
to  them,  as  they  do  their  nature. '^^ 

Hereheevidently  predicatessin  of  simpleexistence,as  pro- 
pagated by  natural  descent.  Elsewhere  he  speaksof  ^'thesia 
of  our  naiure,"in  contradistinction  from  voluntary  acts  of 
transgression,  and  describes  it  in  terms  plainly  expressing  a 
physical  depravity^  ^'Of  all  sins''  he  says,  ''it  is  the 
most  extensive  and  diffusive.  It  goes  through  the  whole 
man,  and  spoils  all.  The  corruption  of  nature,  is  the  poison 
of  the  old  serpent,  cast  into  the  fountain  of  action;  and  so 
infects  every  action,  every  breathing  of  the  soul.  It  is  the 
cause  of  all  particular  lusts,  and  actual  sins  in  our  hearts 
and  lives.  It  is  virtually  all  sin:  for  it  is  the  seed  of  all 
sins,  which  want  but  the  occasion  to  setup  their  heads:  be* 
ing  in  the  corruption  of  nature,  as  the  effect  in  the  virtue 
of  its  cause.  The  sin  o£  our  nature  is,  of  all  sins,  the 
most  fixed  and  abiding.  It  remains  with  men,  in  its  full 
power,  by  night  and  by  day,  at  all  times,  fixed  as  with 
bands  of  iron  and  brass.  It  is  the  great  reigning  sin.''^^ 
''All  of<  every  man  is  corrupt;  it  is  a  leprosy  that  has 
overspread  universally;  a  leaven  that  hath  leavened  the 
whole  lump.  It  has  overspread,  1.  The  soul  in  all  its 
faculties*  2.  As  for  the  will,  call  it  no  more  will,  but 
lust.     It  in  free  to  evil,  but  not  to  good.     3.  As  to  the  af-- 

1.   Boston's  fourfold  state,  pp.  39.  40. 
3.  Boston's  fourfold  state,  pp.  105, 106. 
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fections  they  are  quite  disordered.  Further,  this  corrup- 
tion has  spread  even  to  the  body."* 

The  above  are  specimens  of  the  whole  school,  and  they 
do,  if  language  has  any  definite  meaning,  plainly  teach  the 
doctrine  of  physical  depravity.  This  is  manifestly  the 
doctrine  Calvin  taught;  and  the  view  he  took  of  original  sin, 
when  he  defined  it  to  be,  "  an  hereditary  depravity  and 
corruption  of  ottr  natttre,  diffused  through  evert 
PART  OP  THE  SOUL.  Yet  from  him,  (Adam,)  hath  not 
punishment  alone  marched  upon  us  as  a  pestilence^  (grassata 
est,)  but  the  pestilence  (lues)  instilled  from  him^  resides 
in  us^  for  which  punishment  is  justly  due."* 

Still  more  decisive  and  pointed  are  the  following,  when 
commenting  on  the  Apostle^s  declaration,  ^<  that  all  have 
sinned."  "That  is,"  says  he,  **  they  are  involved  in  ori- 
ginal sin  and  poHuted  with  »ts  spots,  and  for  this  reason, 
infants  also  themselves,  while  they,  bring  their  own  dam- 
nation with  themselves  from  their  "  mother's  womb,  are 
obnoxious,  not  for  another^ s  but  their  own  especial  vice, 
(suo  ipsorum  vitia.)  For  although  they  may  not  have  pro- 
duced the  fruits  of  their  own  iniquity,  yet  have  they  the 
seed  included  in  themselves:  yea,  their  whole  nature,  is 
£ome  such  seed  of  sin;  so  that  eY  cannot  but  be  odious  and 
abominable  to  Gocl."^ 

1.  Boston's  body  of  Divinity,-  vol.  1,  pp.  307,  308,  309. 

2.  Videtur  ergo  peccaturo  originale  hocreditaria  nature  nostrae  pravitas  et 

corruptio,  in  omnes  aniroxpartes  diffusx:  Ab  illo  tamen  non  Sola  in  nos- 
poena  grassata  est,  sed  in  stiliata  ab  ipso,  luss  in  nobis  residet,  cui  jure  poena 
debetur.     Calvini.  Instit  Lib.  ii.  cap.  1.  Sec.  8. 

3.  Et  apostolus  ipse  disertissime  testatur,  ideo  mortem  in  omnes  penra- 
gatam»  quod  omnes  peccarint,  id  est,  involuti  sint  originali  peccato,  et  ejus 
maculis  inquinati.  Atqui  ideo  infantes  quoque  ipsi,  dum  suam  secum  dam^ 
nationem  a  matris  utero  afferunt,  non  alienio  sed  suo  ipsorum  vitio  sunt  ob- 
stricti.  Nam  tametsi  suce  imquitatis  fructus  nondum  protulerint,  habent,. 
tumm  in  se  inolusum  semen  imo  tota  coram  natura,  quoddam  est  peccat» 
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ViNK,  in  bis  sermon  published  in  tbe  morning  exercises, 
entitled  ^'  Original  sin  inhering,"  has  given  exactly  the 
same  view  which  Boston  after  him  and  many  other 
theologians  of  that  day  have  done.  We  select  a  few 
passages:  he  says,  '^  1,  ^Tis  called  original sinne,  because 
'tis  in  every  one  from  his  original;  it  may  say  to  every 
one,  €is  soon  as  thou  tvert  I  am:  or  2.  Because  it  is  dc' 
rived  from  Adam  the  original  of  all  man-kinde,  out  of 
whose  bloody  God  hath  made  us'all:  or  3.  Because  'tis  the 
original  of  all  other  sinne;  it  is  the  seed  and  spawn,  out  of 
which  they  all  grow;  this  is  that  /t^/,  which  when  it  haih 
conceived,  bringeth  forth  sinne.  This  sin  runs  parallel 
with  our  being  men,  or  partaking  of  man's  nature  in  this 
world.  This  sin,  and  our  nature  in  us,  are  twins,  in  life 
and  death.  Our  whole  fabrick  is  so  overspread  with  this 
leprosie,  that  it  can  never  be  sufficiently  cleansed,  till  it  be 
wholly  taken  down.  1.  This  sin  cleaves  to  the  soul:  and 
2.  It  infects  the  very  body  also."^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  crowd  our  pages  with  other  ^extracts;* 
Those  adduced,  shew  plainly,  that  original  sin  is  spoken  of, 
by  some  old  Calvinistic  writers,  as  an  operative  or  efficient 
cause  of  sin,  which  is  lodged  in  the  very  soul  of  man, 
from  the  very  first  moment  of  his  origin,  anterior  to 
all  voluntary  acts  whatever,  and  therefore  can  only  be 
physical;  i.  e.  must  consist  in  some  constitution  of  sim^ 
pie  nature  or  created  being,  which  is  the  appropriate,  im- 
mediate, and  necessary  cav^e  of  sinful  actions.     This  is 

• 

semen:  idco  non  odiosa  et  abominabllis  Deo  esse  non  potest  Cal.  Inst.  1. 
ii-  c.  1.  Sec.  8. 

^ 

1.  See  Morning  Exercise,  at  Giles  in  the  fields,  pp.  155, 156, 157, 158. 

1.  The  reader  may  find  many  in  the  first  volume  of  a  work  entitled. 
Views  of  Theology  published  in  New  York^  in  which  tbe  author  has  under- 
iaken  to  prove  that  in  some  theories  and  reasonings  of  divinefl^  deprslM^ 
>ic  exhibited  as  a  />//y(iea/ attribute. 
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philosophy.  It  is  an  inference  drawn  from,  certain  facU, 
and  sustained  by  false  analogies.  Who  does  not  see,  that 
it  as  deeply  implicates  the  character  of  God,  as  it  certainly 
relieves  the  sinner  from  obligation?  If  simple  created  na- 
turCf  or  EXISTENCE  is  sinfuly  then  is  God  the  direct  and 
immediate  author  of  sin,  for  it  is  His  exclusive  preroga- 
tive to  create.     This  however,  He  cannot  be. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  purity  of  God  in  this 
matter,  to  say  that  Adam,  having  corrupted  himself  by  his 
own  act,  propagated  to  his  progeny  a  corrupt  nature,  and 
that  by  virture  of  fixed  and  established  laws,  ordained  to 
regulate  the  agency  of  God,  in  the  production  of  succes- 
sive creatures.  For  it  does  not  appear,  that  Adam  lost  or 
acquired  any  physical  property  by  his  rebellion;  nor 
that  his  nature,  consisting  simply  of  his  created  substance 
and  its  constitutional  properties,  sustained  any  phys* 
ical  change  by  his  sin.  His  voluntary  exercises  were  sad- 
ly deranged,  and  became  awfully  depraved,  but  that  de- 
pravity formed  no  part  of  his  substance,  nor  belonged  to 
his  constitutional  properties.  It  attached  to  his  chavctc^ 
/er,  as  a  moral  agent  How  then  could  he  transmit,  by 
natural  generaiion  what  did  not  inhere  in  his  own  constitu- 
tion. It  does  not  appear  that  Adam's  sin,  produced  in  his 
own  soul,  any  physical  defect,  or  lodged  there  any  new 
efficient  principle  or  physical  being,  possessing  power 
to  control  his  voluntary  actions. 

We  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  trace  the  influence 
of  certain  great  mora/ principles,  as  they  operated  to  regu- 
late his  actions,  and  to  shape  his  character:  but  certainly, 
no  one  will  affirm,  that  the  ^rst  sin  of  Adam,  inhered  in 
him,  changing  his  very  physical  constitution,  and  becom- 
ing an  efficient  cause  of  all  his  subsequent  sinful  actions. 
For  that  sin  was  an  act,  not  a  substance,  and  had  no  other 
existence,  than  as  an  event  which  transpired  in  his  history, 
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but  which  changed  his  moral  relations,  and  rendered  those 
exercises  in  which  his  holiness  consisted,  morally  impos^ 
sible;  and  if  to  him  physical  depravity  accrued  not,  from 
him  it  cannot  be  derived.  If  such  a  thing  were  possible, 
and  actually  did  take  place,  who  can  undertake  to  blame 
men  for  sinning?  Theit  sins  would  be  the  proper,  and 
necessary  result  of  their  very  constitution,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  which  they  had  no  agency.  They  would  sin  of 
necessity,  and  could  no  more  be  criminal  for  their  sinful 
actions,  than  for  craving  food  or  any  ether  act  which  results 
from  an  established  law  of  nature.  Let  men  believe  this 
to  be  the  fact,  and  what  dreadful  practical  results  would 
follow!  How  does  the  voluptuary  grasp  it  with  delight, 
as  the  sop  to  quiet  his  conscience!  And  where  might  it  not 
be  practically  plead  as  an  apology  for  the  worst  and  vilest 
deeds?  If  the  cause  of  men's  sins  lies  in  an  ^^  indwelling 
principle^''  as  Dr.  Owen  calls  it,  'inclining  and  pressing 
unto  actions  agreeable  and  suitable  unto  its  nature,"  it  pos- 
sesses the  precise  character  of  a  law  of  nature^  as  he 
himself  has  defined  it.  And  if  men  sin  according  to  a 
law  of  nature,  the  divine  agency  is  implicated,  and  human 
obligation  is  destroyed. 

If,  therefore,  we  cannot  predicate  sin  of  simple  created 
existence;  if  mere pht/sicnl  being  is  not  sinful;  and  if  there 
cannot  be  found,  in  any  physical  defect  of  our  being,  or  in 
the  presence  of  any  positive  principle  of  our  constitutional 
nature,  the  immediate  cause  of  sinful  actions,  it  may  be 
asked,  whence  do  they  originate?  We  have  already  shewn 
that  their  immediate  and  appropriate  cause,  is  to  be  assign- 
ed to  the  will  of  the  sinner,  who  chooses  and  acts  contrary 
to  the  requisitions  of  God.     To  this,  the  common  sense  and 

1.  The  principle  that  is  in  the  ncUure  of  every  thing,  inoying  and  cany- 
iDg  it  towards  its  own  end  and  rest,  is  called  the  law  of  nature,  Owen  on 
indwelling  nn,  p.  15. 
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conscience  of  mankind  give  full  assent.  The  authority  of 
Br.  Oweo,  on  this  point,  is  explicit  and  satisfactory.  ^^The 
will,"  says  he,  ^'is  the  principle,  the  next  seat  and  cause  of 
obedience  and  disobedience.  Moral  actions  are,  unto  us, 
or  in  us,  so  far  good  or  evil,  as  they  partake  of  the  consent 
of  the  will.  lie  spake  truth,  of  old,  who  said,  Omnepec- 
caiutn  est  adeo  voluntarinm^  ut  non  sit  peccatum  nisi 
sit  voluntarium.  "Every  sin  is  so  voluntary j  that  if  it 
be  not  voluntary  it  is  not  sin.*'*  The  present  inquiry, 
however,  carries  our  attention  to  the  more  remote,  or  prime 
origin  of  our  sinful  actions. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  the  rise  or  origin 
of  all  sinful  actions,  as  committed  by  men,  is  to  be  dated 
in  the  first  sin  of  Adam.  That  some  connection  there- 
fore exists  between  that  sin,  and  the  transgressions 
of  his  offspring,  none  are  disposed  to  deny,  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  that  connection  however  there  is  much  dispute.  It  is 
of  moment  to  determine  whether,  our  sinful  actions  are 
the,  legale  oi*  only  natural  results  of  Adam's  sin.  And  ia 
order  to  this^  we  must  inquire — whether  our  sinful  actions 
flow  from  any  opcraiUve  principle  o(  our  physical  naturef 
or  any  constitutional  properties  derived  from  Adam  by  the 
process  of  natural  generation — whether  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered M  penal  resultSy'i.  e.  the  Specific  punishment  pro- 
vided by  law  for  crime  committed— or  whether  it  became 
morally  certain,  that,  from  the  established  constitution  of 
God,  our  great  primogenitor  having  sinned,  his  descend- 
ants would  do  the  same. 

The  first  inquiry  has  been  already  disposed  of.  As  to  the 
second,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  a  constitution,  a  covenant,  and  a  law.  A  law 
requires  or  prohibits  conduct,  and  determines  the  suffering 
or  consequences — or,  to  speak  more  technically,  the  pen- 

4. ,  O-w c  n  on  ind w clllng'  sin .  p .  1 74. 
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ally  that  shall  follow  or  be  inflicted  for  its  violation.  A 
covenant  is  a  formal  agreement  between  two  or  more  con- 
tracting parties.  A  constitution  determines  the  grand  prin- 
ciples which  shall  restrain,  direct*  and  characterize  the* 
whole  administration  of  a  government.  The  transaction  of 
God  with  our  first  parents  has  been  variously  designated — 
some  accounting  it  a  laWj  others  a  covenant^  and  others  a 
constitution.  When  God  prohibited  our  first  parents  from 
eating  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  under  penalty  of 
death,  He  would  seem  to  have  done  no  more  thaii  to 
have  enacted  a  law.  But  as  it  is  obvious  it  afiected  the 
condition  of  their  descendants,  and  is  explained  in  the  sa- 
cred scriptures,  as  a  transaction  that  was  to  have  a  bearing 
on  them,  it  assumes  a  character  somewhat  difierent  from 
that  of  a  simple  law.  It  was  a.  constitution,  which  God,  ia 
llis  adorable  sovereignty,  ordained,  for  the  administration 
of  his  government  over  men.  This,  we  presume,  will  not 
be  denied,  even  by  those  who  prefer  to  call  it  a  covenant. 
Had  our  first  parents  stood  the  test,  and  obeyed,  we  have. 
reason  to  believe  their  offspring,  after  them,  would  have 
been  confirmed  in  holiness,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  ever-, 
lasting  life.  This  they  did  not;  and  through  their  failure, 
death  and  corruption  are  the  results  which  follow,  in  every 
age  and  generation,  among  their  descendants. 

•It  is  certain  that  the  death  of  Adam,  both  spiritually  and 
corporally,  was  the  penalty  inflicted  on  him  for  his  first 
transgression.  Now  that  which  in  him  was  unquestion- 
ably the  punishment  of  hissxn^  does  actually  eventuate  in 
the  history  of  his  ofispring.  Death  and  corruption  aSect 
them  all.  No  one  will  pretend  to  say,  that  in  such  cases, 
God  has  departed  from  the  original  constitution  which  He 
ordained,  or  that  He  acts  in  violation  of  His  own  Jaw. 
Most  undeniably,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  constitution  which 
He  ordained  with  our  first  parents,  that  their  act  of  rebel- 
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lion  against  Ilimselfy  should  be  followed  with  the  death  of 
all  their  progeny.  A  parent  is  punished  niost  severely  in 
the  snflferings  of  his  children,  especially  where  he  sees 
that  suffering  will  be  secured  by  his  own  improper  conduct 
And  this  tremendous  result,  which  it  will  not  be  said  was 
incompatible  with  the  rectitude  of  the  great  moral  gover- 
nor, was  held  forth  to  Adam  as  that  state  of  things  which 
would  be  induced  by  his  sin.  The  death  and  depravity  of 
his  offspring  therefore  may  be  very  appropriately  called 
the  suffering  of  his  sin,  or  the  penalty  annexed  to  that 
great  moral  constitution,  which  God  had  ordained  with 
him  as  the  head  and  parent  of  tbe  human  family.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  transfer  the  act  of  Adam  to  his  offspring,  and 
account  them  personally  criminal  for  it^  in  order  to  ac- 
count  for  their  suffering:  nor  is  it  necessary  to  attribute  .to 
their  created  nature^  anterior  to,  and  irrespective  of  all 
moral  exercises,  some  physical  d^yravity,  or  inherited 
LUES,  which  is  offensive  to  God,  and  provokes  His  wrath 
personally  against  the  babe  unborn.  All  that  we  think  it 
of  importance  to  know,  or  inquire  after  here,  is,  that  by 
virtue  of  the  relation  which  God  constituted  between 
Adam  and  his  offspring  as  their, head  and  parent,  as  well 
as  the  great  principle  which  He  ordained  should  mark  the 
administration  of  his  government  over  them,  the  sin  of 
Adam,  rendered  the  death  and  depravity  of  his  descendants 
not  physically  necessary y  but  morally  certain.  Those 
principles  we  descry  in  the  great  laws  of  reproduction  and 
assimilating  development,  which  characterize  his  univer- 
sal providential  agency  in  this  world. 

We  desire  not  to  perplex  our  readers  by  introducing 

terms,  which  have  been  the  occasion  of  doubt  tod  alter* 

V     cation,  and  would  perhaps,  through  their  varied  signified- 

^  tion,  be   misunderstood.^    We  aim,  in  our  investigation 

J.  We  \nist  tlK-  cMulid  cAm//<j»  reside r,  \VU1  gii^eiis  ca^dit  for  sinccrify, 
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simply  at  the  knowledge  of  facts;  and  however  intricate 
and  involved  this  subject  may  be  accounted  by  many,  yet 
some  things  are  sufficiently  plain. 

That  we  inherit  from  Adam  an  animal  frame,  which   is 
subject  to  disease  and  liable  to  dissolution,  from  the  very 
first  moment  of  its  existence,  cannot  be  denied.    Hid  body 
was  the  root  from  which  according  to  the  law  of  reprodue* 
tion,  established  by  God,  have  sprung  the  bodies  of  all  his 
oflspring.     The  mortality  of  those  propagated  from  him, 
is  the  result  of  his  sinning  against  God.     Had  h^  obeyed 
the  command  of  the  Most  High,  he  would  not  only  have 
lived  himself,  but  all  his  descendants  would  have  inherited 
from  him  an  animal  frame  adapted  to  immortality.     As  it 
is,  disease  and  death  are  our  inheritanee.     Here  it  is  mani* 
festy  that  the  act  of  one  man  has  been  followed  by  its  le^ 
gitimate  or  ordained  results  on  others.     Evidently  there- 
fore,  his  conduct  has  served,  at  least  in  respect  of  our 
material  beings  to  shape  our  character  and  condition.  The 
thing  is  not  put  to  our  choice,  nor  made  dependent  on  our 
actions.     We  are  born   into    this   world   a  dying  race. 
'^  Death  reigned  over  them  that  has  not  sinned  after  the 
similitude  of  Adam's  transgression.''^ 

Does  any  one  object  to  this  sovereign  constitution?  Ob« 
jection  would  be  vain  and  foolish,  for  we  are  under  it,  and 
die  we  must.  The  sentence  has  gone  forth,  and  we  may 
even  feel  the  ministers  of  death  already  creeping  in  our 
veins,  and  giving  tokens  that  they  are  prepared,  at  any 
moment  to  execute  it,  and  turn  us  to  the  dust.  It  would 
be  miserable  consolation  for  vain  man  to  persuade  himself, 

in  this  declaration.    It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  a  reiusal  to  employ  ^ 
technicalitiefly  should  be  denounced  as  Jesuitism,  and  a  studied  effort  to  j 
conc«al  heresy.    What  can  be  expected  from  tlie  exercise  of  ecclesiastical   • 
authority,  by  those  who  are  ready  to  denounce  an  honest  desire,  and  en-  | 
deayour  to  unfold  the  truth,  by  such  epithets  f 

1.  Rom.  V.  14. 

.'37 
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that  God  has  acted  unjustly  in  estabiishing  such  a  constitu- 
tion. 

But  few,  if  any,  have  the  hardihood  even  to  venture 
the  thought,  that  the  divine  Being  is  blameworthy,  for 
having  created  man.  mortal — nor  for  havitig  made  that  mor- 
tality to  depend  on  the  conduct  of  the  parent  of  all  our  race. 
They  see,  in  some  measure,  a  reason  for  the  thing,  in  this 
universal  law  of  God's  providence,  that  the  developments 
of  the  first  man;  i.  e.  those  that  emanate  from  him,  must 
bear  an  essential  resemblance  to  himself.  It  is  the  univer- 
sal law  which  regulates  the  developments  of  life  in  this 
world. 

Throughout  the  interminable  ranges  of  vegetable  and  an- 
nimal  life,  the  seed  and  ovum  developed  in  a  new  and  in- 
dividuated being,  has  first  been  a  part  of  the  body  of  its 
parent,  and  the  oflfspring,  in  due  season,  exhibits  the  image 
of  the  parent.  Shall  we  object  to  this  constitution  of  God, 
and  say,  that  when  He  creates,  he  ought  not  to  make  one 
being  dependent  on  another,  but  give  to  each  one  an  orig-- 
inal,  separate,  independent  existence.-  **Vain  man  would 
be  wise,  though  man  be  bom  like  the  wild  ass's  colt."^ 
Such  is  the  sovereign  constitutioa  of  God,  and  to  it  we 
must  bon^ 

The  derivation  of  our  mortal  bodies  from  Adam,  consti- 
tuting the  whole  human  race  but  one  vast  series  of  being, 
individuated  by  i^egular  process,  and  deveUping  the  first 
pair  of  our  progenitors,  is  so  unquestionably  matterof  fact^ 
that  there  can  be  no  denial,  that  in  so  far,  at  least^  as  our 
bodies  are  concerfied,  we  have  not  only  been  begotten  im 
the  likeness  of  Adam,  but  also,  that  as  their  condition,  and 
the  circumstances  of  their  origination,  depended  on'hisowa 
character  and  acts,  so  he  has  transmitted  to  us  an  animal 
nature,  that  is  liable  to  disease  and  death. 

1.  Ji)b  xi,  12. 
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We  can  trace  this  law,  or  process  of  reproduction,  almost 
in  every  thing.  So  obvious  is  it,  that  persons,  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  medicine,  will  talk  about  diseases,  inherit- 
ed from  generation  to  generation.  The  physician  unhesita- 
tingly affirms,  that  the  state  of  animal  health  in  the  parents, 
affects  the  condition  of  the  child,  descending  from  them. 
The  same  diseases  are  developed  in  parents  and  children, 
and  when  they  disappear  in  one  generation,  re-appear  io 
the  next. 

Our  Sfrviour  has  notit^ed  the  principle  in  the  vegetable 
world.  *'A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit;  nei- 
ther can  an  evil  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit. ^*^  "Either 
make  the  tree  good,  and  hvs  fruit  good;  or  else  make  the 
tree  corrupt,  and  the  fruit  corrupt :  for  the  tree  is  known 
by  his  fruit. '**  But  all  this. is  met,  most  unphiiosophically, 
by  sayiqg,  that  the  principle  applies  only  to  our  material 
nature.  This,  hovvever,  cannot  be  proved.  The  whole 
force  of  analogy  is  against  it. 

Will  it  avail  any  one  to  allege,  that  as  the  human  soul  is 
immaterial,  and  as  moral  corruption  is  properly  and  only 
predicable  of  our  rational  and  moral  nature,  we  are  not  to 
imagine,  that  the. same  principle  will  apply  to  it?  And 
Why  not  ? 

If  we  discover  any  grand  principle,  pervading  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  divine  government  in  this  world,  running 
alike  through  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation,  is  it  not 
presumable  to  suppose,  that  it  extends  to  and  embraces  the 
other  parts?  Is  it  not  the  business  of  philosophy  to  gener- 
alize ?  To  trace  the  operation  of  general  laws  and  princi- 
ples, in  their  various  applications?  Is  it  not  the  boast  and 
glory  of  the  Nev\tonian  philosophy,  that,  by  means  of  a  few 
acknowledged  principles,  a  thousand  varied  (phenomeoa 
can  be  explained?  How  does  it  illustrate  and  elevate  the 
■wisdom  of  that  philosophy,  which,  having  determined  the 

i.  Mat.  vii,  18.        2.  BlAt.  xii,  33. 
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caase  of  the  falling  of  an  apple  from  a  tree,  took  it  as  a 
guide,  and  starting  into  the  immensity  of  space,  explored 
the  universe,  and  saw  it  ali  moving,  and  preserved  in  har- 
monious order,  by  virtue  of  the  same  law — systems  after 
systems,  whirling,  with  all  their  suns,  and  planetary,  and 
satellitical,  and  cometary,  and  astroidal  worlds,  with  as  un- 
erring certainty,  as  the^apple  tended  to  the  earth,  and  then 
returning,  unfolded  the  mysteries  of  the  tides,  the  motiooa 
of  the  winds,  the  oscillations  of  the  pendulum,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  phenomena,  that  present  themselves  around  this 
globe  ? 

When  we  have  ascertained  a  principle  of  divine  govern- 
ment, we  should  not  fear  to  pursue  it  in  all  its  legitimate 
applications;  nor  through  any  of  those  grand  illustrations, 
which,  as  it  were,  stand  forth  in  bold  relief,  in  the  prov- 
idence of  God.  Such  a  principle,  w^e  think,  is  discern- 
ible in  the  great  law  of  reproduction,  and  of  assimilating 
development,  which  marks  the  providential  agency  of 
God.  Its  bearing,  on  the  subject  of  human  depravity, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  trace.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  would 
caution  the  reader,  against  supposing  that  we  advocate  the 
idea  of  any  seminal  principles,  physically  innate  or  latent 
in  the  soul,  which  are  derived  by  natural  descent.  What 
the  Confession  of  Faith  says  of  our  first  parents^  viz  :  tliat 
**They  being  the  root  of  all  mankind,  the  guilt  of  this  fthe 
first)  sin  was  imputed,  and  the  same  death  in  sin  and  cor- 
rupted  nature,  conveyed  to  all  their  posterity,  descending 
from  them  by  ordinary  generation,'"  is  sufficiently  intelli- 
gible, without  resorting  to  the  supposition  of  there  being, 
in  our  very  constitutional  properties,  an  operative  principle, 
which  is  the  efficient  cause  of  sin,  and  rer^ers  it  physical-: 
ly  necessary. 

1.  WestminsteV  Confession  of  Faith,  c  vi.  sec.  o. 
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A-n  inquiry  as  to  the  origination  of  the  human  soul — The  idea  of  all  human 
souls  being  concreatcd  with  Adam's  examined — Does  not  relieve  the 
doctrine  of  Adam's  representation,  and  the  imputation  of  guilt — The  facts 
in  the  c^ase  as  far  as  they  are  ascertainable — The  creation  of  the  human 
nature  of  Adam,of  Eve»  and  of  Christ  throws  no  light  on  the  subject—* 
The  law  of  development  observable  in  the  production  of  human  he^ 
ings — Various  analogical  illustrations  of  this  great  principle  of  the  divine 
government — Its  application  to  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  hu* 
man  beings — 1.  A  constitutional  nature  is  derived  from  Adam,  which 
is  subjeeted  to  a  forfeiture  of  privileges  and  immunities  that  could  have 
been  secured  by  his  obedience — Subject  to  disease  and  death — Inquiry 
whether  eternal  life  is  included  in  that  forfeiture — 2.  Men  come  into  ex< 
istence,  under  circumstances  which  render  it  morally  certain,  that  they 
universally  will  sin,  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  moral  agency — An 
inquiry  whether  there  is  in  man's  nature,  an  efficient  cause,  whose  oper* 
ttdon  renders  it  certain,  that  men  will  sin — Quotations  from  Rivet — 
Owen — The  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  inability's ome  re- 
marks on  the  whole  subject 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  extravagant,  and  tresspassing 
into  the  regions  of  conjecture,  to  treat  of  t)  e  origination 
of  the  human  soul.  Yet  as  men  have  speculated  on  this 
subject,  and  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  that  some  of  their 
speculation^  have  been  assumed  as  verities,  and  have  ex<p 
erted,  both  a  practical  influence  on  their  conduct,  and  a  con- 
troling  influence  on  their  belief  in  some  important  mat- 
ters, it  cannot  be  pronounced  presumptuous,  to  attempt,  as 
far  as  reason  find  scripture,  and  the  observation  of  facts  may 
aid,  to  ascertain  the  truth. 
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TIiQ  idea  that  all  human  souls  were  created sitnu itatU' 
ously  toilh  Jldairi^s^  and  are  introduced  into  human  bodies 
according  as  they  arc  prepared  for  them  in  ordinary  gene- 
^  ration,  as  indeed,  all  the  schemes  with  regard  to  pre-exist- 
cnce  and  transmigration,  whetlicr  adopted  by  ancient  phi- 
losophical heathen,  or  advocated  by  more  modern  authors, 
scarcely  deserves  attention.  There  is  no  proof,  as  lo  the 
<  matter  oj  fact,  to  be  drawn,  cither  from  human  consci- 
ousness, from  the  liistory  of  the  world,  or  from  the  decla- 
rations of  scripture.  Analogy  would  lead  us  to  a  very  op- 
posite opinion.  Nor  are  the  reasons  assigned  for  tlie  jyro- 
bahUity  of  its  being  the  fact^dX  all  satisfactory. 

It  is  unsafe  to  reason  from  our  ignorance.  Because  we 
do  not  know  a  tiung  is  not  so,  therefore  it  may  be;  and  be- 
cause,  we  do  not  know  but  that  such  a  thing  may  he,  there- 
fore it  is,  i"?  a  most  fallacious  species  of  argument.  And,  as 
to  tlif  dijficiilties^  in  which,  the  successive  produxstion  of 
rational  crcntu res,  confessedly  depraved,  seems  to  Involve 
the  divine  agency,  and  the  occasion  which  it  is  supposed 
to  furnish  for  animadversion  on  the 'divine  character j 
they  are  not  at  all  obviated  by  the  supposition  of  thepre- 
exisfencc  and  simultaneous  creation  of  human  souls. 

Nor  can  it  at  all  relieve  the  theory  of  representation  and 
the  consequent  imputation  of  guilt.  In  the  ordinary  af- 
fairs of  life,  we  do  indeed  act  en  the  principle,  that  the 
constituents  and  representative,^re  both  in  being;  yea,  and 
\\\dX  the  latter  has  been  constituted  such  by  the  will  of  the 
former.  If,  in  the  relation  between  parent^and  offspring, 
there  seems  to  be  a  departure  from  the  principle  rccognhsed 
in  other  rfepesentative  relations,  a  very  satisfactory  reason 
can  he  assigned  for  it,  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  ofi*- 
ppring  are  brought  into  existence,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  th^  parent,  and  are,  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  exit*lence,  dependent  on  his  care.  The  cu:t  of  the  re- 
prose  illative  or  ngrnt  in  ordinary  cases,  firmer /^  the  const  it- 
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ueDts;  and,  it  is  admitted  justly  e'noiigli,  because  the  latter 
have  employed,  deputed,  or,  if  we  may  so  speak,  by  their 
own  selection   and  commission,  and  instructing   of  him,  - 
have,  as  it  were,  identified  themselves  with  him.     No  one 
however,  pretends  that  the  act  of  a  parent  affects  the 
child,  because  of  any  consent  or  instruction,  actual  or  im- 
plied, given  by   the  child  previously.     The  law  however, 
^ards  carefully,  against  the  parents  being  affected — save 
in  those  moral  respects,  which  human  law  cannot  obviate — 
by  the  act  of  the  child,  except  in  those  cases  wh^re  it  was 
done  by  the  authority  or  with  the  consent  and  approbation 
of  the  parent.     To  contend    therefore,  for  the  pre-exist-' 
ence  of  human  souls,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of 
God,  as  the  great  moral  governor,  in  making  the  character 
and  condition  of  human  beings,  dependent  on  the  act  of 
•ddaniy  the  primitive  parent,  and  thus  to  account  for  the 
derivation  of  depravity,  will  be  of  no  avaiL     It  is  push- 
ing the  idea  of  representation  too  far,  and  does  indeed  se- 
cure nothing  in  the  respect  for  which  it  i^s  mainly  intended. 
There   is  no  pi*oof,  nor  can  there  be,  that  the  world  of 
faumaa   souls,  supposed  by  some,  to  have  been  created 
when  God  breathed  into  Adam's  nostrils  the  breath  of  life, 
and  he  became  a  living  soul,  consented  to,  and  approved 
of  the  act  of  God,  in  making  him  their  great  representa- 
tive to  act  for  them,  in  the  high  concernments  of  their 
eternal  destiny.     It  will  not  do,  it  is  not  safest  to  ru?»  anal- 
ogies too  far.     They  may  illustrate,  and  shadow  forth,  or 
help  to  some  cdnception  of,  a  thing  of  the  full  and  accurate 
apprehension  of  which  we  are  incapable.     To  press  them 
further,  is  dangerous:  and  it  is  perhaps,  more  than  mere 
conjecture,  that  not  a  little  of  the  obscurity  and  mysticism,. 
on  the  subject  of  human  depravity,  arises  out  of  confused 
BOtioos  of  Adam's  representative  character — ^his  represen- 
tation of  the  human  race,  being  viewed  as  essentially  the 
same  with  the  various  forms  and  modifications  of  it,  with 
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which  we  meet  in  common  life,  and  which  are  sometimes 
aihluced  \fi  illustration  of  it. 

Unquestionably  there  must  be  some  features  in  the  re- 

« 

lation  which  existed  between  Adam  and  his  progeny,  which 
are  not  to  be  traced  in  those  resemblances  of  it  occurring 
in  ordinary  life,  and  we  therefore  ought  not  to  allow  our- 
selves to  conceive  of  it  entirely  by  what  w«  see,  but 
carefully  endeavour,  by  an  observation  of  facts,  and  the 
great  principles  which  mark  the  government  of  God,  to 
ascertain  it.  Suppositions ^  resorted  to,  or  necessary  to 
sustain  a  theory j  might  safely,  in  every  instance,  be  ques- 
tioned. Undoubtedly  they  may  be  safely  rejected,  and 
such  is  the  character  of  the  supposition  which  we  at  present 
contemplate.  It  is  recommended  mainly,  because  it  is 
thought  to  throw  some  light  on  the  representative  charac- 
ter of  Adam,  and  relieve  the  doctrine  of  derived  depra- 
vity,  from  the  apparent  ground  which  it  affords,  to  object 
against  the  purity  of  God  the  Creator. 

In  this  latter  respect,  it  fails  as  entirely  as  in  the  former. 
For,  if  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  God  creates  a  being 
physically  impure,  and  that  therefore^  all  human  soulsi 
must  have  been  created  before  the  fall,  and  that  they  be- 
come impure  by  virtue  of  their  being  introduced  into 
bodies  propagated  from  the  guilty  parents  of  our  race, 
how  is  the  justice  or  purity  of  God  relieved?  Are  they 
not  as  deeply  implicated,  as  upon  the  supposition  of  their 
progressive  formation,  if  not  more  so?  As  rational  be- 
ings, they  must  have  been  under  the  government  of  law; 
and  if  they  were,  the  justice  of  God  could  not' have  re- 
mained unimpaired,  had  He,  by  an  arbitrary  constitution, 
made  the  future  character  and  condition  of  innocent  creat- 
ures already  existing,  yea,  and  their  eternal  destiny,  de- 
pendent on  the  conduct  of  one  being,  differently  situated, 
undci*  a  different  moral  constitution,  and  subjected  them 
because  of  his  rebellion,  to  misery  and  degradation,  by 
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means  of  their  being  brought  into  connection  with  diseas- 
ed and  dying  bodies  procreated  from  him?     This  we  c  an- 
not  do.     If  it  be  alleged,  that  the  same  objection  can  be 
urged  against  the  idea  of  the  soul's  being  created,  after  the 
formation  of  the  body,  in  a  pure  state,  aod  in  that  state 
being  introduced  into  it,  it  may  be  replied,  that  much  if' 
not  all,  of  the  perplexity    on    this^  subject,  arises   out  ofj 
the  false  assumption,  that  the  ^soul  itself  is  physically  de*. 
praved.     It  will  not  be  afSrmed  that  the  body,  simply  as' 
a  body,  is  in  itself  sinful;  and  if  not,  why  must  we   8up-j 
pose   the  soul  as  soul,  or  any  modification  of  mere*  be-j 
iog  whatever,  to  be  so?     Should  we  admit  that  the  soul  or* 
iginates,  like   the  body,   according  to  some  fixed  law  of 
God's  proTtdential  agency;  so  that  the  father  may  be  said  to 
beget  a  son, .  in  his  own  likeness,  as  truly  in  reference 
to  the  spiritual,  as  to  the  material  part  of  his  nature.     If 
there  be  nothing  sinful  in  simple  created  nature,  the  agency 
of  God  in  the  production  of  a  human  being,  body  and  soul, 
though  it  is  morally  certain,  that  the  being  will  sin,  .does  not 
make  Him  the  author  of  sin.  U simple  created  nature  how- 
every  is  sin/ul,  then  it  does  certainly  follow  that  He  is; 
which  is  a  result  so  palpably  erroneous,  that  we  must  prompt- 
ly abandon  every  theory  or  supposition,  from  which  it  le- 
gitimately flows. 

It  is,  perhaps,  safest  and  best,  in  a  question  of  this  na- 
ture, to  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  matters  of  fact,  so  far 
as  accurate  observation  will  teach  us  what  they  are.  What 
then  are  the  facts?  The  following  cannot  he  denied;  viz: 
that  the  human  soul  acquires  all  its  knowledge,  and  acts, 
exclusively,  through  the  intervention  of  its  material  ve- 
hicle, the  bodyT— that  we  are  not  conscious  of  any  know-; 
ledge  or  recollections^  derived  from  a  previous  state  of  ex-' 
istence,  independent  of  our  bodies — that  there  are  certain 
susceptibilities  of  the  human  soul,  which  are  in  unison  with 

38 
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various  animal  afiections,  possessed  by  us,  in  common  with 
irrational  creatures — that  the  affections  and  actings  of  the 
human  soul  are  displayed  in  the  developments  and  growth 
of  our  animal  bodies; — and  that  these  affections  have  a  pow- 
ferul  influence,  and  are,  indeed,  invariably,  in  some  of  their 
modifications,  involved  in  the  origination  or  production  of 
sinful  acts. 

Further,  when  we  trace  back  the  growth  of  the  human 
bodjfj  we  find  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  period 
at  which  it  became  a  separate  existence.  For  a  long  period, 
it  existed  in  the  body  of  its  parent,  yet  was  it  capablej[,of 
certain  actings,  distinct  from  those  of  its  parent;  although 
its  existence  was  altogether  dependent.  Its  growth,  which, 
in  a  state  of  dependence,  was  gradual,  and  even  its  material 
Organs,  for  the  origination  of  thought  and  for  those  actings, 
requisite  to  accomplish  pprposes  and  obey  volitions,  were 
•  progressively  developed.  ^'My  substance  was  not  hid  from 
^  thee  when  I  was  made  in  secret,  and  curiously  wrought  in 
the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth.  Thine  eyes  did  see  my  sub- 
stance, yet  being  unperfect;  and  in  thy  book  all  my  mem- 
!  bers  were  written,  which  in  continuance  were  fashioned, 
when  as  yet  there  was  none  of  them.  "^ 

There  ie  here  distinctly  recognized  the  agency  of  God, 
as  extending  to  the  whole  of  man's  being — not  his  body  on- 
ly, but  also  his  immortal  mjnd,  in  the  production  of  both 
which,  God  is  explicitly  recognized  by  the  Psalmist  as 
being  concerned.  ^'Thou  hast  possessed  my  reins^  says 
he,  "and  hast  covered  me  in  my  mother's  womb."*  The 
expression  ^^reins''  is  most  frequently  employed  in  the 
Psalmist's  writings,  to  denote  the  rational  mind.  '^My 
reins  instruct  me  in  the  night  season."^  ^^The  righteous 
God  trieth  the  heart  and  Me  reins.^^*   As,  therefore,  the 

1.  Pskm  cxxxix,  15—16.  2.  Psalm  cxxxix,  13. 

3.  Psalm  zri,  7.  4.  Psalm  vii,  9. 
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agency  of  GocI  is  extended  alike  to  the  production  of  both 
body  and  soul,  and  both  are  gradually  developed  t'/i  their  ac-  > 
tingSy  it  is  certainly  not  so  evident,  as  to  be  assumed  with- 
out dispute,  that  the  human  soul  is  created,  instantaneous-  , 

I 

]y,  by  some  insulated  and  immediate,  or  independent  effort  ' 
of  divine  power,  and  brought,  with  alVits  various  capac"  \ 
ities,  into  connexion  with  the  human. body. 

The  presumption,  arising  froip  analogy,  19  against  thui 
idea^  whether  we  suppose  that  that  e£fort  of  divine  power, 
in  creating  the  human  soul,  is  simultaneous  with  concep- 
tion, with  quickening,  or  with  the  first  inspiration. 
.  The  process  of  the  divine  Being,  in  creating  the  fifst 
man,  can  afibrd  no  light  here.     Adam's  body  was  at  once 
moulded  from  the  clay,  into  the  perfect  stature  of  a  full 
grown  man;  with  the  entire  development  of  all  the  organs 
requisite  for  animal  action.  And  his  soul  in  full  possession 
of  all  its  capacities,  was  also  formed  and  communicated,  sim- 
ultaneously, with  the  very  first  inflating  of  his  lungs,  so  that 
lie  came  into  being  with  all  his  animal,  intellectual  and  mo- 
ral powers,  in  a  state  ef/ull  development — with  actual 
knowledge,  righteousness  and  holiness;  i.  e.  acting  from 
the  first  with  intelligence,  conformably  to  the  law  of  recti- 
tude, and  under  the  influence  of  benevolent  emotions.  This 
can  be  said  of  no  other  of  the  human  family,  save  of  Eve, 
''the  mother  of  all  living.''  The  fact  therefore  seems  pIain-> 
ly  to  be,  that,  whatever  agency  God  is  pleased  to  exert  in^ 
the  production  of  human  beings,  it  \%  according  to  some^ 
established  law,  ordained  at  the  very  creation  0/ our* 
first  parents,  which  law  remains  unaltered  by  their  fall, 
and  which  agency  would  have  been  exerted  in  the  very  ! 
same  way,  had  they  continued  innocent 

The  production  of  the  human  nature  of  the  Son  of  God^ 
was  a  departure  from,  and  in  opposition  to  the  established 
law  of  procreation,  and,  consequently,  being  as  perfectly 
tniraculous  as  was  the  translation  of  Enoch  and  Elijah^ 
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that  they  should  not  see  death,,  the  sacred  scriptures  have 
been  very  careful  to  let  us.  know  what  was  the  vtodt  of 
the  divine  agency  in  it,  and  by  what  proof  the/act  of  its 
miracufous  origination  has  been  established.  Miracle 
upon  miracle  attested  the  extraordinary  character  of  that  * 
ehild,  which  had  been  spontaneously  conceived  in  the 
womb  of  Mary,  and  was  brought  forth  by  one,  that  expres- 
ed  her  own  astonishment,  saying,  ^^How  shall  this  be,  see- 
ing I  know  not  a  man.'" 

Now  the  agency  of  God,  which  is  ordinarily  exerted  in 
the  production  of  human  beings,  proceeds  or  is  exerted  up- 
on this  principle,  universally  characteristic  of  His  govern- 
ment in  this  world,  that,  in  the  development  of  one  being, 
there  is  originated  another  and  a  separate  being,  who,  by 
regular  process  of  growth  shall  exhibit  essential  resem- 
blance, and  that  this  development  shajl  take  place  in  the 
actual  exercise  of  appropriate  appetites  and  capacities. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  animal  existence,  the  law  obtains, 
that  tlie  voluntary  exercise  of  appetites  and  functions,  on 
the  part  of  the  parents,  leads  to  the  evolution  of  an  off- 
spring, possessing  the  same  constiixiiionaly  and  acquire 
ing  the  same  characteristic  properties. 

We  may  discern  some  analogical  illustrations  of  this,  in 
those  creatures,  to  which  we  do  not  attribute  volition.  So 
uniform  is  the  agency  of  God,  in  the  propagation  of  vege- 
tative life — for  the  law  of  vegetative  procreation  fs  but  an- 
other expression  for  the  divine  agency — that  the  horticul- 
turist can,  with  unerring  certainty,  predict  the  properties  of 
a  fruit,  the  embryo  of  which  he  has  taken  care  to  impreg- 
nate. The  seed  or  germ  does  not  possess,  in  itself,  any  pow- 
er, which  has  efficiency  to  cause  its  own '  developments. 
Some  meci  talk  about  a  vital  principle  in  it;  but  they  talk 
unintelligibly  to  us.     All  that  we  can  venture  to  affirm, 

1.  Luke  \,  U. 
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from  an  actual  dbservatioD  of  facts,  without  introducing  m- 
ferenceSj  which  may  be  false,  is,  that  the  seed  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  bein^r,  adapted  to  certain  uses  and  intentions  by 
the  great  Creator,  and  capable  of  being  brought  into  a  reg- 
ular seriesof  action^ or  motions,  developing,  under  the  in- 
flue'nee  of  appropriate  exciting  causes,  the  constitutional,  and 
acquiring  the  characterestic  properties  of  the  being,  from 
which  itbas  been  evolved.  ^  And  we  may  trace  the  same  great 
principle,  even  in  inanimate  nature.  In  chrystallization 
formations  take  place,  according  to  a  progressive  agency  of 
God,  which  are  perfectly  assimilated  to  the  first  productions 
of  Almighty  power,  when  the  rock  or  mineral,  to  which 
class  they  belong,  was  instantaneously  produced.  And 
through  the  whole  processes  of  ossification  in  the  animal, 
and  lignification  in  the  vegetable  kingdoms,  \ve  trace  a  sim- 
ilar agency  of  God,  not  instantaneously,  but  progressively 
exerted,  in  bringing  into  being,  creatures  assimilated  to 
those  from  which  they  have  been  evolved. 

Shall  we  then  think  it  strange,  that  the  great  Creator 
should  pursue  the  same  plan  of  operation,  in  the  produc- 

1.  The  vegetable  physiologist  cftii  dift:ern  the  diiTerent  parts  of  the  seed, 
which  form,  as  it  were,  the  basis  of  future  actionsand  motions,  and  which,  by 
germination,  circulation,  and  other  processes,  may  be  developed  in  the  tree« 
whose  life,  perchance,  will  form  an  aggregate  of  a  thousand  years.  These 
are  the  corcuhwi,  or  embryo,  the  cotykdonea,  albumen^  phmulaf  rotieUum  or 
radicle,  Idhimy  testa^  &c.  all  of  which  are  adapted,  when  acted  on  by  the  ap- 
propriate stimulus,  or  ezfciting  causes,  to  those  motions,  through  which  the 
development  takes  place.  A  vUcdprineipk  in  these  things,  is  a  mere  hy- 
pothesis.  Observation  shews,  that  in  impregnated  teeda^  which  are  those  we 
call  living  or  vital — i.  e.  capable  of  evolution,  the  coucVlux  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  cotykdones,  on  which  it  depends  for  the  first  supplies  of  nu- 
triment, while  in  ummpregruUedseeds  it  is  deficient  or  abortive,  so  that  the  rel- 
ative position  of  the  parts  of  a  seed  being  appropriate,  it  is  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  development  This  is  all  we  mean  in  coxnmon  parlance,  when 
we  call  it  a  Udng  seed.  We  designate  it,  merely  as  adapted  to  the  purpo- 
ses of  development  and  growth — a  general  quality.  We  never  say  it  lives, 
till  the  germinating  process  actually  commences. 
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tion  of  saccessive  creatures,  in  whom  moral  quaiities  are  to 
be  displayed?  Why  shall  He  here  depart  from  the  grand 
fundamental  law  of  His  agency,  which  obtains  throughout 
this  world?  Is  He  under  obligations  to  create  every  mo- 
ral being,  by  a  perfectly  separate  act  of  power,  in  full  pos- 
session of  all  its  qualities  at  once,  and  in  a  state  of  absolctte 
independence  on  all  others?  We  do  not  find  that  he  is  in 
reference  to  man;  for  his  existence  is  derived  from  that  of 
his  parent,  in  whom,  for  a  season,  he  unquestionably  lived. 
His  faculties  are  gradually  acquired,  and  he  can  never  be 
absolutely  independent.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  ex- 
clusive applicability  of  the  above  observations,  to  our  cor- 
poreal nature,  it  is  certain,  that  all  our  characteristic,  mo- 
ral qualities,  are  actually  acquired  through  the  growth 
and  development  of  our  material  being. 

Assuming  it  then  as  fact,  that  the  agency  of  God,  in  the 
formation  and  support  of  man,  is  exerted  according  to  the 
law  of  development,  which  secures  the  evolution  of  a  sim- 
ilar being  from  its  parent;  the  sin  and  fall  of  Adam  being 
admitted,  we  may  see  how  his  posterity  become  affected  by 
his  sin. 

I.  They  inherit  a  constitutional  nature,  which  has  been 
subjected,  by  virtue  of  the  constitution'  of  God,^  to  a  for- 

1.  The  word  covenant,  us  used  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  is  preferred 
by  many.  It  must  be  obvious,  that  it  differed  in  some  circumstances,  veiy 
materially,  from  what  we  call  covenants  among  men.  '•The  word,  in  the 
Old  Testament  language,'*  says  a  very  able  writer,  "by  which  God  hath  cho- 
sen to  express  his  instrument  of  government,  and  which  our  translators  al- 
ways use,  is  cooenant  The  word  signiiies,  generally,  all  kinds  of  deeds, 
whereby  rights  of  any  sort  are  conferred,  and  is  very  frequently  used  for 
covenants,  or  mutual  agreements  between  man  and  man.  This  might  have 
been  reckoned  decisive,  if  the  New  Testament  writers  had  not  cleared  up 
the  difference.  Where  the  Hebrews  had  but  one  word  for  all  kinds  of 
deeds,  tlie  Greeks  have  two — o-wrfl»*»  and  «f»«i6*jtj».  The  first,  as  the  word 
plainly  iniports,  is  used  to  signify  covenants,  or  mutual  agreements,  wherein 
tWo  or  more  are  engaged;  the  other  is  never  used,  but  to  denote  the  deed 
ofone,  a  constitution  or  established  order,  a  grant,  or  deed  of  gift;  and  par- 
ticularly a  tcsiamcnt,  bv  v»'lnch inheritances  or  legacies  arc  canvcyed.    Xi\\ 
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feiture  of  those  privileges  and  immunities,  which  would 
have  ensued  or  been  prolonged,  on  the  obedience  of  ^ur 
great  primogenitor.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  the 
circumstances  and  condition  of  the  human  race,  are  very 
different  noWj  from  what  they  would  have  beetif  had  not 
Satan  seduced  our  first  parents  from  their  allegiance  to 
God.  Whatever  may  be  men's  theories  about  the  paradisa- 
ical state  of  Adam,  or  the  ultimate  effects  of  his  fall,  on  the 
hopes  and  destiny  of  his  offspring,  the  fact  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  their  condition,  at  present,  is  very  unlike  to  what 
it  certainly  would  have  been,  had  he  not  eaten  the  forbid- 
den fruit. 

They  are  the  subjects  of  disease,  of  suffering,  and  of 
death,  from  which  they  would  have  been  exempted,  ac- 
cording to  the  promise  of  immunity  and  life,  implied  in  the 
original  threat — ^^on  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt 
surely  die."  Adam  was  constituted,  as  it  were,  the  founr 
tain,  whence  life  or  death  was  to  flow  to  his  descendants. 
Our  fortunes  were  placed  in  his  hand;  and  whatever,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  enjoyment  he  was  rendered  susceptible,  and 
of  resources  for  it  with  whit:h  he  was  furnished;  or,  on  th^ 
other  hand^  of  misery,  and  the  means  by  which  it  could  be 
produced,  constituted  the  estate  or  inheritance  which  should 
be  parcelled  out  among  his  descendants  and  heirs.  On  them, 
the  consequences  of  his  rebellion  fall^  and  they  are  subjected 

m 

to  the  very  same  forfeitures  which  he  incurred.     He  in- 

whoever  will,  i^ith  any  care  and  attention,  consider  what  in  our  translation 
are  called  Goffa  conamanU^  will  find  them  all  of  this  latter  kind,  either  au- 
thoritative constitutions,  which  tliose  to  whom  they  were  given  were  oblig- 
ed to  submit  to,  or  grants  and  deeds  of  gifts  in  their  favor,  which  went  al- 
ways together,  and  constituted  at  once  the  rule  of  judgment  for  the  sover- 
eign, and  duty  for  the  subject* — ^Riccaltoun's  Works,  v.  ii,  p.  70 — 71. 

Id  the  large  sense  wherein  Bbritb  is  taken,  a  man's  end  or  purpose  may 
be  called  hb  covenant,  as  Job  icxxi,  1.  '<I  made  a  covenant  with  my  eyes." 
And  so  God  calleth  his  purpose  or  decree,  concerning  the  orderly  course  o£ 
nature. — Owcii  on  the  Hebrews,  vol.  ii,  p.  85. 
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curred  the  forfeiture  of  that  life,  which,  in  innocence,  he 
possessed,  and  the  interruption  and  loss  of  that  commu- 
nion with  God,  which  he  enjoyed.  Bodily  disease,  and 
sufiering,  and  an  indisposition  to  maintain  and  seek  an  in- 
teTcourse  with  God,  quickly  affected  him,  and  these  things 
have  been  experienced  by  all  his  progeny. 

Whether^eternal  life  was  actually  included  in  that  for- 
feiture, which  would  be  exacted  from  him  and  his  offspring, 
have  by  some  been  doubted.^  It  is  certain,  that  eternal 
death  in  their  own  persojiSj  has  not  been  incurred  by  many 
of  the  human  family.  Had  eternal  death  in  a  man's  own 
person  been  actually  the  very  punishment  ordained,  it 
would  have  been  forever  impossible  for  man  to  have  been 
saved. 

1.  In  order  therefore,  to  attain  any  thing  like  proper  conceptions  of  the 
great  chang-e  which  was  made  in  the  circumstances  of  mankiDd,  by  our  first 
father's  transgression,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  sure  of  the  right  im- 
port and  mcaiungof  that  denunciation  which  pruUaced  it,  and  particularly 
of  that  which  he  must  certainly  fall  un>iur  upon  his  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit.  Many  have  carried  this  so  far,  as  to  extend  it  even  to  that  wluch  has 
been  since  called  eternal  deaih;  the  punishment  we  find  denounced  against 
the  dcspisers  or  neglecters  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  great  salvation;  therefore 
called  eternal,  because  there  remsunsno  possibility  of  relief.  Others  stop 
as  much  short,  confining  it  entirely  to  the  death  of  the  body,  and  redu- 
cing it  to  dust  There  are  only  two  ways  on  which  we  can  certainly  de- 
termine this  important  question,  viz:  the  judgment  given  upon  the  delin- 
quents by  the  judge,  who  was  the  framer  of  the  kw,  and  therefore  under- 
stood it  perfectly,  and  our  own  experience  of  what  we  cither  do,  or  may 
feel,  in  ourselves,  in  this  our  present  state,  which  was  fixed  and  determin- 
ed by  that  judgment.  There  has  been  a  third  way  attempted,  and  much 
insisted  on;  viz.  reasoning  upon  the  circumstances  ef  the  case,  and  the  con- 
sequences which  seem  naturally  to  arise  out  of  them.  So  far  as  these  are 
found  agreeable  to,  and  supported  by  the  other  two,  we  may  conclude 
them  just;  otherwise  no  g^at  dependence  can  be  had  on  them,  however 
they  may  appear  to  our  apprehensions  of  things  which  are  at  best  bat  a 
bad  rule  to  judge  by. 

As  death  is  allowed  by  all  to  import  an  end  put  to  life,  and  as  the  denun- 
ciation was  peremptory,  "  In  the  day  tliou  eatest  thou  shalt  surely  die," 
T/iou,  and  not  anOthery  we  must  conclude,  could  import  no  less  than  the 
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All  that  we  can  say,  with  certainty  on  this  subject, — and 
it  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  fill  us  with  horror  in  contem- 
plating the  natural  condition  of  the  Human  race,  and  to  in- 
duce us  to  accept  and  prize  the  great  salvation  offered  through 
Jesus  Christ, — is,  that  man  was  subjected  to  a  forfeiture  of 
all.  that  life,  which,  in  a  state  of  innocence  our  first  parents 
possessed,  and  for  any  thing  he  knew,  or  could  do, 
to  better  his  condition,  it  must  and  would  have  been 
eternal.  To  Jesus  the  blessed  mediator,  do  we  owe 
the  resolution  of  our  painful  doubts,  and  horrible  suspense 
on  this  subject.  The  justice  that  exacted  a  present  for- 
feiture of  life,  and  inflicted  a  present  suffering,  might  be 
presumed  to  require  that  they  should  be  eternal,  since  it 
was,  manifestly,  morally  imposible  that  man  could  re-in- 
state himself  in  the  condition  from  which  he  fell,  or  un- 
less of  all  that  life,  he  was  then  in  possession  of,«wbich  we  may  call  Uie 
paradisiacal  life,  and  no  further.  It  seems  therefore  incumbent  on  those  who 
extend  it  to  eternal  death,  to  make  it  appear  that  Adam,  in  paradise,  was 
possessed  of  that  kind  of  life,  which  Is  called  KTEasrAL,  the  life  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus;  which  1  believe  nobody  will  say.  They  build  much  on  the 
nature  and  demerit  of  sin:  and  I  would  not  willingly  say  any ^  thing,  that 
might  be  constructed  into  the  least  tendency  toward  extenuating  the  nv 
turc  W  that  horrible  evils  but  by  the  issue  of  this  first  dispensation,  and 
several  other  instances  in  the  record,  we  must  conclude,  that  it  belongs  to 
the  Great  Sovereign  to  affix  what  penalty  he  pleases  to  his  laws.  The  con- 
clusions drawn  from  the  nature  of  vindictive  justice,  are  rather  too  bold 
Tor  man  to  make,  without  better  authority  than  the  recoi'd  gives  us.  But 
there  is  one  insuperable  prejudice,  that  attends  tliis  supposition.  That  had 
eternal  death  been  the  penalty,  Adam  hi«i^self  at  least,  must  have  died  eter- 
nally; and  if  the  denunciation  given  upon  the  transgression,  extends  to  all 
his  posterit)',  as  appears  by  the  event  it  did,  not  one  of  them  could  have 
been  saved,  without  dispensing  with  the  unalterable  divine  constitution,  or 
somehow  changing  the  tenor  of  it:  an  absurdity  which  can  never  be  ad- 
mitted on  any  consideration  whatfoever.  lliaforiginal  life  must  be  destroy- 
ed; nor  can  the  original  law  be  satisfied  by  any  means  whatsoever  until  that 
is  done;  but  when  it  is  done,  and  that  law  thereby  fulfilled,  th*erc  isnothinjg 
to  hinder  the  Creator  to  raise  whom  he  pleases  to  eternal  life;  Riccal- 
toun's  works,  vol.  U.  p.  72 — 75. 
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do  what  had  been  done.  Vague  hopes,  wretched  de- 
lusions, distracting  fears,  gloomy  forebodings,  horrible  an- 
ticipations, were  the  exchange  that  our  first  parents  made 
for  the  peace  and  joy  .of  a  calm  life  of  communion  with 
God.  And  the  very  same  things  are  characteristic  of  that 
condition  into  which  we  are  born.  By  virtue  of  our 
connection  with  Adam  as  descending  from  him,  we  are 
subjected  in  fact  to  the  forfeiture  of  all  the  prilvileges  and 
immunities  pertaining  to  a  state  of  innocence.  It  cannot  for 
a  moment  be  alleged,  that  we  are  treated  as  we  would  have 
been,  had  we  been  the  children  of  innocent  parents. 

2.  But  this  is  not  all.  In  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam, 
men  come  into  existence  under  the  influence  of  causes  and 
circumstances,  which  render  it  morally  ccr/afn,  that  they 
universally,  will  sin^  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  moral 
agency.  As  to  the  facts  here  stated,  there  is  no  dispute. 
But  what  are  these  causes?-  An  innate  powerful  efficient 
principle^  says  one.  The  internal  constitution,  says 
another.  A  corrupt  habit,  says  a  third.  The  operative 
disposition  or  propensity,  says  a  fourth.  The  very  na- 
ture itself,  says  a  fifth.  It  is  of  little  moment  to  dispute 
about  words.  The  whole  dispute  here,  it  seems  tlT  us, 
turns  on  the  decision  of  the  following  question.  Is  therein 
simple  nature,  as  created  by  God,  and  derived  from  Adam, 
and  prior  to  all  ^cts,  an  efficie7it  cause,  whose  operation 
renders  it  certain  that  men  will  sin?  It  is  admitted,  that, 
m  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  appetites  and  passions  of  our 
nature,  there  is  some  foundation  laid  for  thcfn  in  our  very 
being.  We  hunger,  we  thirst,  we  love,  we  fear,  because 
such  is  our  nature.  God  has  so  constituted  us.  There  is  a 
cause  for  these  things  in  our  physical  constitution,  yxA 
as  there  is  in  the  irrational  animals. 

Some  animals  are  carnivorous;  others  are  graminivo- 
rous. They  are  instinctively  inclined  to  the  food  whicb 
ff  adapts  to  flxeir  appetites.    In  aUtbii»  there  isafoua- 
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ilatioii  laid  in  their  very  physical  being.  There  ia  a  sort 
of  necessity  superinduced  upon  the  actions /roTn  the  very 
constitution  of  the  animal.  It  is  an  operative  cause,  laid 
in  the  very  nature^  which  renders  the  result  irresistible 
and  infallible.  Must  we  believe  that  men  are  inclined  in 
the  same  way  to  sin,  and  that  therefore,  because  of  an  in- 
nate propensity  to  sin — the  foundation  laid  in  the  very 
nature — that  nature,  apart  from,  and  prior  to,  any  of  its 
moral  citings  is  sinful?  That  is  to  make  God  the  author 
of  sin,  and  to  make  men  4sin  by  physical  necessity.  The 
idea  of  God's  creating  men  physically  incapable  of  holi- 
ness and  yet  requiring  holiness  .in  them,  and  damning  them 
to  eternal  misery  for  not  possessing  it,  is  too  monstrous  for 
any  one  avowedly  to  advocate* 

Yet  this  idea  seems  to  be  wrapped  up  in  the  technics 
and  illustrations  of  some.  ^'The  scripture  t^ertainly'^ 
says  Rivet,  '^oft-times  insinuates  to  us,  that  original  sin  is 
not  a  mere  privation,  bat  something  somehow  positive, 
that  is,  it  is  wont  to  inculcate  that  it  is  afiBrmative.'^^ 
Paul's  personifica^on  of  sin,  he  interpreted  literally  and 
philosophically;  so  that,  when  the  apostle  exhorts  chris* 
tians,  that  they^'let  not  sin  reign  in  (their)  mortal  body, 
'that  they  should  obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof,'"  he  suppo* 
sedhis  ''words  indicate,  that  there  is  some  habitual  lust- 
ing in  man  whose  proper  acts  are  actual  lustings,*  which 
habitual  evil  the  apostlS  calls  sin."  Still  less  ambiguous- 
ly does  he  seem  to  inculcate  the  monstrous  sentiment  above 
expressed,  .^^'hey,  therefore,  have  not  significantly  enough 

1.  ^cfiptun'certe  quoties  peccatum  originale  nobis  insinuat,  non  meram 
priTationem»  sed  aEqoid  quodam  modo  positionm,  id  estaffinnativum^  lolct 
inculcare.     Sjv.  fvb.  Thiol.  Dibp.  zt.  p.  169. 

2.  Rom.yi,  12. 

3.  Quv  verba  indicant,  concapiscentiam  quandam  babitualem  esse  in 

homine,  cujus  proprii  actus  sunt  conupiscentice  actuales,  quod  malum  habits 

male apoatolus  peccatum  appdlat.    Sx2P»r.  Frft.*TasOL.4)^9r.XV* p>  T^ 
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expressed  the  force  of  this  sin'' — ^he  had  just  above  called  it 
"a  stain;  and  most  filthy  corruption  of  all  the  parts  of  man, 
as  born  into  this  world;"  (labes  et  foedissima  omnium  hom- 
inis  partium) — "who  make  it  to  consist  only  in  the  want 
of  original  righteousness;  because,  by  it,  our  nature  is  not 
only  devoid  of  any  thing  good,  but  also  fertile  and  fruitful 
of  every  thing  evil;  so  that  it  cannot  be  idle.  Hence  some 
of  our  men  have  said,  that  the  /u^l  of  sin  is  not  without 
ACTUAL  sin;  yea,  that  it  is  actual  sin;  which,  although  said 
without  authority,  yet  ought  not  to  be  calumniated  by  our 
adversaries,  since  they  meant  notning  else,  than  that  this 
sin  both  exists  in  act,  and  is  also  actuating  and  operative, 
so  that  it  cannot  rest  even  in  infants,  but  excites  vicious 
(guilty)  affections.'" 

^'Butthe  subject  of  this  subsistence  or  inhesion,  (i.  e.  in 
which  original  sin  subsists  and  inheres,)  when  this  sin  is 
considered,  not  in  respect  of  the  whole  species  of  which  it 
is  predicated,  but  of  the  individual  of  which  it  is  native 
and  inherent,  is  not  the  body  in  man  alone,  nor  the  soul 
alone,  but  body  and  soul  together;  and  so  the  man  entire^ 
as  to  all  the  faculties  of  body  and  soul,  as  to  his  entire  self, 
and  the  whole  of  himself."^ 

1.  Non  igltur  ngnificanter  satis  vim  hujuspeccati  expressenmt,  qui  earn 
(antum  in  justitioe  originalis  carentia  constituerunt;  quia  per  illud  natura 
nostra  non  tantum  boniinops  est,  sed'^tlavi  pialonim  omnium  adeo  fertilis 
ct  ferax,  ut  otiosa  esse  non  possit.  Hine  quidam  e  nostns  fbmltem  pecca- 
ti  non  esse  absque  actuali  peccato,  iraopeccatum  actuate  esse  dixerunt,  quod 
*utv^»{  quidem  dictum,  in  calumniam  tamen  non  debuit  ab  adversarris,  tra« 
hi,  cum  nihil  aliud  voluerint,  quam  peccatum  hoc  et  esse  actu,  et  actuosum 
etiam  et  operosum,  ut  ne  in  parvulis  quidem  quiescat,  quin  rittosos  rootus 
excitet.     Stkop.Pur.  Theol.  Disp.  xv. 

2.  Subjectum  autem  v^tf^^Mc  velinhxsionis,  qiiando  peccatum  hoc  con. 
nderatur  non  respectu  totius  speciei  de  qua  proedicatur,  sed  individui  cui  ad- 
aascitur  et  inhoerety  est  non  9oIum  horoinis  corpus,  neque  sola  anima,  sed 
corpus  et  anima  aimul,  adeoque  homototus  quantus,  secundum  omnes  cor- 
poris et  Animx  facultates,  secundum  se  totuiPy  et  totum  soj.— St^of.  Pcx 
Thxo£.  Drsp.  XV.  p.  167. 
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In  the  above  language,  which  we  have  quoted  frem  one, 
whose  nanie  is  of  great  authority  with  the  advocates  of 
physical  depravity,  it  is  very  manifest,  that  the  writer  as- 
signs the  origin  and  ctrtainiy  of  sin  among  men,  to  some 
cause  existing  in  the  very  soul  itself j  so  that  men  sin  by 
necessity  of  nature.  And  this  nature  is  derived  by  natu- 
ral generation! 

The  same  view  is  also  given  of  the  subject    by    Dr. 
Owen.     He  speaks  of  the  impotency  of  the  mind  itself 
as  we  have  seen,  saying  that  it  is  natural^  ^'because  it 
can  never  be  taken  away  or  cured,  but  by  an  immediate 
communication  of  a  new  spiritual  power  and  ability,  unto 
the  mind  itself  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  its  renovation,  so 
curing  the  depravation  of  the  faculty  itseif,^'^    That  im- 
potency which  he  assigns  to  the  mind^  as  the  cause  of  sin, 
is  clearly  the  result  of  its  constitution  by  nature,  for  he 
places'it  in  the  very  faculty  itself  and  distinguishes  it  from 
what  he  correctly  enough  c^Ils  its  moral  impotency .     If 
such  is  the  cause  of  sin,  man  is  truly  to  be  pitied,  and  only 
to  be  pitied,  not  culpable;  for  God,  his  Creator  and  Judge, 
has  made  him,  90  that  he  can  do  nothing  but  sin;  and  that 
through  the  very  necessities  of  his  nature!     To  this,  we 
must  object;  because  we  do  not  learn,  from  the  scriptures, 
that  man  is  destitute  of  natural  ability;  but,  that  the  ina- 
bility attributed  to  him  is  of  a  mora/ character,  and  because 
we  can  discern  sufficient  causes  in  operation,  to  render  it 
morally  certain,  that  all  men  will  sin,  without  summoning 
to  our  aid,  the  philosophical  supposition  and  theory  of  a 
physical  depravity,  or  of  there  being  an  efficient  cause  in 
the  very  constitution  of  the  soul,  rendering  it,  anterior  to 
all  its  voluntary  acts,  sinful  in  itself 

We  shall  take  occasion,  when  noticing  the  developments 
of  human  depravity,  to  designate  some  of  those  causes  in 
operation,  which  render  it  morally  certain,  that  men  Uni- 
1.  Owen  on  tlie  Spirit,  vol.  \,  p.  418. 
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rersally  will  sio,  as  soon  as  capable  of  moral  action.  At 
present,  it  is  of  consequence  merely  to  state,  that  they  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  physical  structure  of  man's  being,  as 
prppagated  by  natural  generation  simply.  His  depravity 
consists  in  the  misdirection  and  inappropriate  exercise  of 
his  faculties;  not  in  wrong  faculties  inherited.  And  many 
causes  may  operate  to  secure  such  a  direction  and  exercise 
of  his  faculties,  without  inferring  from  false  analogies,  8Ug« 
gested  by  a  false  physiology,  that  it  mti6t  be  an  operative 
principle  in  the  yery  soul,  apart  from  and  anterior  to  its 
exercises.  Temptation  alone  is  sufficient  under  present 
circumstances.  We  never  dream  of  such  a  cause  as  this, 
operating,  in  Adam  and  Eve,  to  make  tiiem  sin  at  first; 
and  yet  it  was,  doubtless,  morally  certain,  in  the  eye  of 
God,  that,  as  exposed  to  temptation,  and  <}estitute  of  exper- 
imental knowledge  of  evil,  they  would  sin.  Where,  then, 
is  the  necessity  of  summoning  philosophy  to  our  aid,  in 
order  to  detect  some  hidden  and  mystical  principle  in  our 
very  nature,  propagated,  by  natural  generation,  as  the 
cause  of  sin  ? 

We  scarcely  deem  it  necessary  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
moral  certainty,  as  every  reader  must  be  aware  of  it.  It  is 
morally  certain  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow,  and  that 
we  will  die;  but  these  things  are  not  physically  necessary. 
We  can  see,  too,  in  our  individual  history,  as  well  as  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  various  moral  causes  in  operation, 
which  induce  a  certainty,  as  it  respects  results,  by  nozneans 
physically  necessary.  The  truth  of  the  above  remarks  will 
be  more  obvious,  when  we  shall  have  carefully  investigated 
the  subject  of  human  ability;  to  which  we  invite  the  read- 
er's candid  attention  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XVir. 


OF  THB  If  ATURE  OF  HUMAX  ABIIilTF* 


Thx  tenn  ability  used  in  two  senses— All  human  energy  to  be  referred  to  the 
eo-operatingf  agency  of  God,  John  xv.  5.  2  Cor^  iii.  $,  Psalm  Ixviil  35. 
m.  5.  zviii.  1,  29-34— To  the  will  is  assigned  the  office,  of  bringing  in- 
to iimnedjate  exercise  whatever  of  energy  may  be  exerted^-The  ooK>p« 
enrtingagency  of  God,  is  always  in  accordance  with  certun  established* 
modes  of  action,  adapted  to  human  capacities — ^No  obligation  where  there 
is  no  capacity — The  requisite  capacities  for  faith,  repentance,  &c.  pos- 
•essed  by  man — Quotation  from  Dr.  Owen — No  change  produced  by  the 
fijl  in  the  established-!aw%  by  which  God  governs  the  mmd— Dr.  Owen's 
Tiewsi,  as  to  the  impotency  of  men's  natural  capacities— Objected  to— A^* 
essential  difference  in  the  circumstances,  under  which  Adam  and  his  de^ 
•cendants  come  into  existence— Quotation  from  Dr.  Howe — Man  needs 
no  new  capacitiesfor  reb^on — Has  ^en  under  no  constitu^onal  imbe^ 
eility — ^The  strength  of  human  fiiculties  lies  not  in  lliemselves — The  in»- 
bilhy  of  men  moral — The  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  inability 
Tery  commonly  made — ^Recognised  in  the  Scriptures — ^Heb.  ix.  5;  Bfark 
u,  19{  John  xxi.  25;  Marie  vi.  5;  Mat.  xxvi.  39  and  Luke  xxii.  42;  Jes. 
Xn,  1;  Isai.  i.  13;  1  John,  iii.  9 — Of  daily  occurrence — Quotation  from 
Fuller — Howe — Erskine — D wight — No  room  for  the  current  sneers,  &c- 
^rected  against  the  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  ability— Rom. 
▼iii.  7;  GsLy.  17;  Rom.  vm.  15-18  examined—Theinabilily  attributed  to* 
man  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  that  of  UTti/— Any  other  view  of  the  subject 
rendeiB  fiuth  exceedingly  difficult,  as  it  exposes  God,  in  his  professions 
tb  sinners,  to  the  charge  of  insincerity — ^Hos.  xi.  7-8|  Luke  zix.  42;  xiiL 
35i  Jer.  viii.  5;  sii.  27;  xfi.  12;  xxiL  31«  Ezek.  xxzin,  11—- Tlie  impeiti- 
Bence  of  philosophy. 

Th£  subject  of  natural  and  moral  inability,  has  been  so 
eften  and  so  My  handled,  that  but  little  would  be  requi- 
site from  us,  were  we  not  aware  that  it  is  one,  altogethd* 
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new  to  sonic  of  our  readers,  arid  misunderstood  by  many 
others.  The  terms  ability  and  power  may  denote,  either 
the  effective  force  or  energy y  or  the  particular  faculty  or 
capacity  for  exerting  that  force. 

It  is  to  the  C0'0])eraiing  agency  of  God  that  we  refer  all 
our  energy.  "Without  me,"  says  the  Saviour,  "ye  can  do 
NOTHING."^  <«Not  that  we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves  to 
think  any  th.ing  as  of  ourselves,  but  our  suflSciency  is  of 
God."*  We  have  no  right  to  restrict  these  declarations  to 
mere  acts  of  holiness.  The  Saviour  says  we  can  do  no- 
i'HiNG  without  Ilim,  not  even  eat,  or  drink,  or  sleep  with* 
out  His  sustaining  agency.  "The  God  of  Israel  is  He  that 
giveth  strength  and  power  unto  people,"^  as  well  the  un- 
renewed as  the  renewed.  David  referred  all  his  corporal 
energy  or  natural  strength,  to  God's  co-operating  agency. 
**I  laid  mc  down,  and  slept;  I  awaked;  for  the  Lord  sustain- 
ed me."^  «I  will  love  the  Lord,  my  strength.''^  "For 
by  thee  I  have  r«n  through  a  troop;  and  by  my  God  have 
I  leaped  over  a  wall.  It  is  God  that  girdeth  fM  with 
strength^  and  maketh  my  way  perfect.  He  maketh  my 
feet  like  hinds'  feet,  and  setteth  me  upon  my  high  places. 
He  teacheth  my  hands  to  war,  so  that  a  baw  of  steel  is 
broken  by  mine  arms.'^^  Language  cannot  be  more  defi- 
nite in  its  import  than  this,  and  much  to  the  same  purport, 
in  the  word  of  God,  which  refers  all  our  effective  forpe,  or 
energy,  or  strength,  or  ability  in  this  sense^  to  the  co-op- 
crating  and  sustaining  agency  of  God.     It  is  in  Him  we 

1 .  John,  XV,  5.  5.  2  Cor.  iii,  S. 

3.  Psalm  Itviii.  55.  The  pfonoun  «*^,"  which  occutb  in  our  trirohtion, 
1^  wanting^in  the  Hebrew.  Vknima  notices,  that  the  Hebrew  word  for  pow- 
er, is  used  absolutely  here,  denoting  men  spiritual  and  carnal  equally.  Spi- 
ritusile^n  «tqUe  ac  earftaJetn\  tiuju6  utriusquc  fata  loctainhocPs.  fueruntccl- 
cbrata.     Vcn.  in  PsaL  ad  ioe. 

4.  Psal.  ili.  5.  5.  Psal.  xviii,  1. 

6.-  Pa.  x^i,  1,-29,— 32,  35,  34. 
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live,  and  move,  and  have  our  beilig.  No  man  can  move  a 
hand,  an  arm, -a  foot,  or  limb,  without  God.  Nor  can  He, 
according  to  the  apostle,  think  a  single  thought,  without 
his  supporting  and  strengthening  agenay. 

But  in  so  saying,  every  one  understands  what  iji  meant 
Not  that  God  does  the  thing,  so  that  it  is  Hia  act;^not  that 
He  moves  the  limb,  or  thinks,  oi  creates  the  thought;  but 
that,  in  accordance  and  co-operation  with  our  volition  or 
will,  He  vouchsafes,  agreeably  to  fixed  and  established 
modes  of  His  agency,  the  requisite  aid  for  its  accomplish- 
ment To  the  willy  or  the  Capacity  to  choose  or  refuse,  is 
assigned  thel  office  of  bringing  into  immediate)  exercise  and 
display,  whatever  of  energy  or  effective  for(ie  may  be  ex- 
erted. If  we  attendj  it  is  an  ei^ercise  of  mental  energy^ 
induced  iii  obedience  to  an  act  of  the  will.  If  we  teason, 
if  we  desire^  if  we  lovCf  if  we  hatCy  these  are  still  volunta* 
ry  exercises,  which  depend  on  the  sustaining  and  co-ope- 
rating agency  of  God.  That  will  itself  is  governed  or  de- 
termined by  means  of  various  motives,  as  suggested^  or 
impressions  as  made  by  objects  and  considerations,  addres* 
aed  and  adapted  to  our  rational  and  sensitive  nature. 

We.  are  not  here  concerned  to  inquire,  i;^hat  gives  prev-  . 
alence  to  motive^  It  is  the  fact,  that  the  will  is  entrusted 
with  the  exhibition  and  display  of  that  energy,  which  God 
imparts  through  His  co-operating  agency,  that  mainly  de- 
mands attention.  Now  this  co-operating  agency  of  God 
giving  energy^  is  always  in  accordance  with  certain  estab- 
lished modes  of  action,  for  which  our  capacities  are  adapt- 
ed, and  is  imparted  altogether  irrespectively  of  the  character 
of  the  objects  or  matters^  oiiw  hich  the  will  decides.  This  is 
what  we  mean  by  ability,  or  being  able,  in  the  common- 
sense  use  of  the  term.  A  man  says  that  he  is  able  to  walky 
Ivhen  he  does  not  actually  walk^  and  in  so  saying,  mestns 
simply,  that  he  is  possessed  of  those  mulscular  capacitietoj 

40 
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« through  which)  if  brought  into  exercise  by  his  will,  or 
choosing  to  walkt  there  could,  by  means  of-  the  eo-operat- 
ing  agency  of  God,  be  put  forth  the  effective  force  or  pow- 
er, requisite  ia  the  case.  The  same  thing  may  be  said,  in 
reference  to  every  other,  species  of  action,  for  which  we  are 
furnished  with  the  appropriate  capacities.  The  degree  of 
energy  may  be  found  to  vary;  but  generally  It  will  be  ac- 
cording to  the  vigor,  and  decision,  and  stngleBess,  with" 
which  the  will  calls  the  requisite  capabities  into  Miction. 

Suppose,  however,  that  a  man  is  destitute  of  some  one  or 
more  of  those  iniellecttml  and  other  capaeitiesy  which  are 
characteristic  of  human  nature;  say,  for  exantple,  that  he  is, 
and  ever  has*  been  devoid  of  reason — in  that  caae,  he  would 
be  accouirtfed  unable  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  God,  or 
any  thing  el8e,yrom  the  want  of  the  requisite  mental  ca- 
pacities.     No  one  would  ever  think,  that,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances; ignorance  would  be  criminal'.  Mental  derange- 
ment may  properJy  be  considered,  a  result  of  Adam's  first 
sin;. but  the  deatitaiion  of  the  natural  capacities,  which  are 
essentially  requisite  ta  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  can- 
never  be  charged  on  the  unhappy  native  idiotf  as  his  per- 
fKHtal  crime.   It  is  an  ax^iom  in  morals-^a  self-evident  truth, 
that  no  one  is  or  can  be  under  actual  obligations  to  ejitr^ 
cine  capcreitiesy  which  he  never  possessed.     Who  would 
venture  to  affirm,  that  we  are  bound  to  acquii^  knowledge 
through  the  exercise  of  a  sixth  sense?   Or,  that  the  infant, 
newly  bom,  is  under  obligations^  at  once,  to  rise  up  and 
walk  ?  Or  that  we  should  fly,  or  exercise  angelic  faculties, 
or  display  angelic  energies  ?    Were  we  eommanded  to 
stretch  forth  our  hand,  and  pluck  the  moon  from  her  place, 
every  one  would  see,  at  once,  the  absurdity  of  requiring  ua 
1K>  do  a  thing  naturally  impossible. 

It  is  true,  that  the  Saviour  did  require  certain  things^ 
which  seemed  to  possess  somewhat'  of  this  character;^  as^ 
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Tvben  he  commanded  the  man,  with  the  withered  hand  to 
stretch  it  forthj  and  the  paralytic  sufferer  to  rise,  take  up  hia 
bed  and  walk;  and  being  so  commanded,  they  were  under 
obligations  to  obey— -to  do  the  very  things  required,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  Been  physically  impossible.  But  when 
these  commands,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  tHey 
were  given,  are  attentively  considered,  they  will  not  be 
ibund  to  invalidate  the  position  -stated.  It  will  be  admit- 
ted on  all  hands,  that,  in. these  cases,  the  Saviour  exerted 
physical powevy  by  a  direct,  miraculous  exercise,  which 
made  its  appeal  to  the  senses  of  men,  and  was  designed  to 
confirm  the  fact  of  his  own  divine  mission;  so  that  it  is  al- 
together illogical  and  unallowable,  to  cite  them  as  proofs,  or 
exact  illustrations  of  the  sinner's  inability,  for  there  was  no 
^uilt  in  the  case.  But  this  plea  is  unnecessary,  in  order  to 
4iustain  the  position  advanced. 

For  let  us  inquire  what  it  was  the  diseased  persons  were 
morally  bound  to  do.  They  were  bound  to  put  confidence 
in  Christ,  and  believe  that  He  would  ^o-operate  with  their 
efforts  of  will,  and  give  tbem  the  energy,  requisite  to  do 
what  He  required.  They  had  mental  capacities  for  such  an 
.exercise.  Evidence,  sufficient  to  convince  the  mind  of  His 
nihility  and  willingness  to  co-operate  with  tbem,  was  fur- 
nished. They  were  convinced  by  it.  That  conviction 
brought  the  power  of  motive  to  bear  upon  their  wills.  They 
did  will — forthwith  the  energy,  requisite  to  stretch  out  the 
hand,  and  rise  up  and  walk,  accompanied  the  effort  ormiad 
and  will,  and  they  were  healed;  so  that  even  these  miracles 
in  nature,  which  were  intimately  connected  with  the  con- 
duct of  men,  as  voluntary  and  responsible  agents,  do  not 
violate  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  moral  government, 
viz:  that  moral  responsibility  implies  a  capacity  to  act.  If 
men  were  destitute  of  all  capacity  lo  know  end  understand 
isad  do  the  will  0/  God,  it  would  h^  physically  or  naturaik 
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tj/  impassible  for  them  to  call  into  exercise  that  mental 
energy f  requisite  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  to 
obey  his  commands.  In  such  case,  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  proclaims,  there  could  be  no  more  obligation  to 
act,  nor  guilt  incurred  by  not  acting,  than  a  deaf-mute 
would  be  chargeable  with,  who  did  not  vocally  sing  the 
j^raises  of  God. 

Now  to  apply  the  above  remarks  to  the  case  of  the  sia<i 
•fer's  ability  to  meet  the  ordinary  claims  of  God.  It  will 
be  admitted,  that  God  does  not  require  his  creatures  to  du 
what  they  have  no  capacities  for  doing.  He  does  not  re- 
quire the  ox  to  reason,  or  the  ass  to  speak.  Neither  does 
be  require  men  to  do  those  things,  which  are  not  adapted 
to  their  intellectual  and  moral  capacities.  He  commands 
us  to  believe — ^but  we  are  furnished  with  minds,  which  are 
capable  of  perceiving  and  examitiing  the  evidence  of  trutli, 
To  believe  Himself,  is  an  exercise  which  differs  character- 
isticallj/f  but  not  essentially,  from  our  believing  a  neigh- 
bour or  a  friend..  No  other  intellectual  capacities  are  ne- 
cessary in  the  one  case,  than  in  the  other. 

He  commands  us*to  repent; — andVe  are  furnished  with 
sensibilities,  which  are  capable  of  being  excited  in  sorrow, 
by  means  of  appropriate  objects  or  considerations,  pres^nt-^ 
ed  to  our  senses  or  our  minds.  To  repent  of  our  sins,  for 
having  displeased  Him,  may  differ,  characteristically, (rom 
the  sorrow  of  a  child,  for  having  displeased  its  parent; 
but  the  constitutional  capacities  for  feeling,  are  essentially 
the  same  in  both  cases.  He  commands  us  to  love  Him, 
fear  Him,  hope  in  Him,  &c.  but  none  of  these  are  exercis- 
es, for  which  we  are  not  furnished  with  the  requisite  con- 
stitutional capacities.  Why  then  are  they  not  exercised  in 
the  way  that  God  requires  ?  Why  does  not  man  believe, 
and  repent,  and  love,  and  fear,  and  hope  in  God  ?  ^'AIl 
^hia,"  it  is  admitted,  **jsbisduty,  bec^usehis  maker  requires 
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kfrom  him;  but,"  it  is  added,  with  confident  asseveration, 
'Hhe  work  far  transcends  his  ability,  and  can  be  accomplish- 
ed only  by  the  mighty  power  of  God.'"  That  is,  (}od  re- 
quires man  to  do  things,  which  it  would  be  unreasonable 
and  absurd  to  expect  him  to  do,  unless  He  Himself  does 
it  for  him!  Be  it  far  from  us,  thus  to  traduce  the  character 
of  God.  We  /re  persuaded  that  those  who  make  such  as- 
sertions, see  not  their  bearing  in  this  respect.  What,  then, 
can  be  meant  by  such  declarations? 

That  men  are  destitute  of  the  natural  ability y  i.  e.  the 
constitutional  capacities  requisite  to  believe  and  repent,  &e. 
none  will  explicitly  affirm.  '  For,  '*it  must  be  observed,'* 
says  Dr.  Owen,  'Hhat  there  is,  or  may  be,  a  tw(r-foId  capaci- 
ty or  ability  of  receiving,  knowing,  or  understanding  spi- 
ritual things  in  the  mind  of  a  man.  1.  There  \%^  natural 
power,  consisting  in  the  suitableness  and  proportionableness 
of  the  faculties  of  the  soul  to  receive  spiritual  things,  in  the 
way  that  they  are  proposed  unto  us.  This  is  supposed  in 
all  the  exhortations,  promises,  precepts,  and  threatnings  of 
the  gospel;  for  in  vain  would  they  be  proposed  unto  us,  had 
we  not  rational  minds  and  understandings,  to  apprehend 
their  sense,  use,  and  importance;  and  also  meet  subjects  for 
the  faith,  grace,  and  obedience,  which  are  required  of  us.  "* 
God  requires  no  exercise,  for  which  we  have  not  capacities. 
The  inability,  therefore,  which  is  predicated  of  unrenewed 
sinners,  roust  be,  either  something  which  has  destroyed 
'  those  established  laws  or  modes  of  the  divine  agency,  ac- 
cording to  which  He  co-operates  with,  and  gives  efikiency  to 
human  volitions;  or  it  must  be  something  which  affects  the 
will  itself — not  the  faculty  itself,  but  its  exercise — and  pre- 
vents it  from  summoning  to  its  aid  the  agency  of  God,  in 
and  through  the  appropriate  capacities.  This  latter  is  de« 
nominated  moral  inability. 

1.  Eassy  on  Qie  Inability  of  Sinners,  p.  12. 

2.  Oyiti{  on  the  Spirit,  Vol.  1,  p.  409. 
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That  the  great  established  laws,  by  which  God  gorerni 
mind,  and  according  to  which  He  regulates  his  own  co-ope- 
rating and  sustaining  agency,  have  undergone  a  change  by 
the  fall,  we  presume  will  not  be  affirmed.  That  the  sin  of  maa 
however,  has  greatly  deranged  the  divine  constitution,  and 
that,  in  many  respects,  there  can  be  doubt;  but  in  90  far  as  ijt 
relates  to  the  agency  of  God  Himself,  His  constitutions  re- 
main immutable.  The  laws  of  nature  are  fixed  and  uni- 
form, and  whaterer  change  has  taken  place  in  them,  con- 
sequent on  the  sin  of  man,  as  in  the  sorrows  of  gestation, 
the  pains  of  parturition,  and  the  sterility  of  the  earth,  there 
is  no  evidence,  that  those  which  affect  the  development  of 
his  mental  c(m9titution  have  been  changed,  however  great 
may  have  been  the  moral  changes,  affecting  the  develop- 
ment of  its  exercises.  He  still  supports  and  invigorates 
the  rebel  mind,  preserving  inviolate  the  laws  that  He  or- 
dained, to  regulate  His  agency.  His  moral  constitution  has 
not  been  annulled.  *'Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one 
jot  or  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  lav^,  till  all  be 
fulfilled.''^  We  are  not  at  all  justified  in  supposing,  that 
God  changed  the  fixed  laws  of  either  the  mental  or  moral ,. 
constitution,  which  He  had  ordained,  and  that  therefore, 
in  consequence  of  a  lack  of  energy,  or  refusal  to'  co-ope- 
rate  on  His  part,  the  capacities  of  men  are  left  imbecile  anj 
inefficient 

It  is  true,  that  such  an  idea  has  been  entertained,  and  by 
some  it  is  boldly  asserted,  that  even  the  natural  capacities  of 
men  have  suffered,  not  only  by  virtue  of  their  deranged 
moral  exercise,  but  directly  from  the  cessation  of  that  di- 
vine agency,  vouchsafed  at  the  first.  Dr.  Owen  says,  '*It 
were  easy  to  evince,  not  only  by  testimonies  of  the  scrip- 
ture, but  by  the  experience  of  all  mankind,  built  on  reason, 
and  the  observation  of  instances  innumerable,  that  thi 

1,  Mat.  V.  18. 
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iohole  rational  soul  of  maR,  since  jthe  fall,  and  by  the  en- 
trance of  sin,  is  weakened^  vitiated  in  all  itsfctculties  and 
all  their  operations^  about  their  ^ro/>£r  and  natural  oh* 
jects.  Neither  is  there  any  r^/t^ against  these  evils,  with 
all  those  unavoidable  perturbations,  wherewith  it  is  pos- 
sessed, and  actually  disordered  in  all  its  workings,  but  by 
some  secret  and  hidden  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  such 
as  he  continually  exerts  in  the  rule  and  government  of*  the 
world.^'^  If  these  positions  can  be  maintained,  we  see  not 
but  that  we  aie  all  no  better  than  maniacs,  destitute  of  ev- 
ery thing  requisite  to  bring  us  under  the  government  of 
law.  We  should  rather  be  provided  for  as  idiots  and  in- 
sane, and  the  government  established  over  us  by  God,  be 
that  of  simple  force  and  power,  instead  of  that  benevolent 
and  equitable  constitution,  in  which  He  addresses  and  adapta 
His  laws  to  our  rational  nature. 

But  such  a  state  of  things  is  not  more  frightful,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  condition  of  men,  than  it  is  fraught  with  appal- 
ling implications,  in  reference  to  the  character  of  God.  If 
He  has  changed  the  modes  of  His  agency,  and  withdrawn 
,  His  support  and  co-operation  from  His  creature  man- with- 
out which  he  can  have  no  energy  nor  act--and  thus  haa 
left  the  human  mind  a  perfect  wreck  of  imbecile,  deranged 
and  vitiated  capacities  and  powers, — who  is  the  author  of 
such  confusion  but  Himself?  Individual  man  assuredly  is 
not.  He  has  become  the  sport  of  misfortune — the  prey  of 
wretchedness.  God  has  withdrawn  from  him  his  natural 
ability,  and  he  can  be  no  longer  held  accountable.  He  may 
will,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  God  will  not  co-operate  with 
liim.  He  has  brought  him  into  being  with  palsied  powers, 
and  abandoned  him  to  his  own  weakness.  He  is  an  im- 
perfect creation,  an  intellectual  deformity,  a  moral  mons- 
ten    How  truly  is  he  to  be  pitied !     He  labors  under  a  dire 

1.  Owen  on  Uit  Spirit,  vol.  1,  p..  591. 
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necessity  of  nature.  He  would  do  better,  but,  in  many 
casesj  cannot,  God  will  not  help  him,  and  although  He 
has  thus  creaiedliimy  yet  He  is  determined  to  condemn  bim 
eternally,  and  that  for  no  fault  of  his  own!!  Can  these 
things  be? 

The  truth  is,  God  is  neither  so  capricious,  nor  so  improv- 
ident, as  to  establish  a  great  constitution,  ordaining  modes 
of  His  own  agency,  with  regard  to  the  acts  of  His  crea- 
tures, and  then,  because  their  great  forefather  suddenly 
raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  himself,  ruin  the 
natural  vigor  of  his  offspring,  destroy  their  capacities,  and 
send  them  into  this  world,  absolutely  disqualified  and  inc^ 
pacitated  to  avoid  those  things,  for  which  He  has  declared 
He  will  punish  them  eternally.  Men's  natural  capacities 
remain  the  same,  and  God  is  still  willing  to  co-operate  with 
them,  according  to  his  own  established  laws,  or  modes 
of  agency,  provided  that  they  will  choose  to  exert  them. 
As  to  any  special,  extraordinary  influence  to  induce  them 
to  do  so,  that  is  altogether  a  different  thing,  and  falls  not 
under  our  present  consideration. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  observe,  however,  that  in  esti- 
mating the  abilities  of  men,  as  called  to  sustain  the  respoir* 
sibilities  of  moral  agents,  they  neither  are,  nor  can  be,  plac- 
ed in  the  circumstances  of  their  first  progenitor.  Adam 
was  created,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  with  his  eapaci' 
tics  in  a  full  state  of  development;  but  we  are  brought  into 
being  under  the  operation  of  laws,  which  secure  iheivgrad' 
ual  evolution.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  this  process,  so  far 
as  the  agency  of  God  is  concerned,  wonld  have  been  dif- 
ferent, on  the  8U])position  of  Adam's  obedience.  It  is,  in- 
d^d,  subjected  to  the  operation  of  certain  new  moral  in- 
fluences, and  takes  place  under  entirely  new  circumstances, 
as  induced  by  his  sin;  but  that  God  has  withdrawn,  or 
changt^d  His  agency,  in  the  support  and  preservation  of 
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man's  capacities,  both  mental  and  moral,   which  He  had 
originally  ordained,  does  not  appear. 

We  shall  see,  in  the  succeeding  chapter,  how  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  in  the  process  of  this  development,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances which  rebellion  has  induced,  man  naturally  be- 
comes a  sinner.  At  present,  our  inquiry  particularly  re- 
lates to  those  capacities  of  action,  when  developed,  accord- 
ing to  which  God  is  pleased  to  co-operate  with  his  crea- 
tures, and  in  the  possession  of  which,  consists  our  natural 
ability >  None  of  these,  nor  any  of  that  co-operating  agency 
of  God,  which  is  regulated  by  the  fixed  and  established  laws 
of  nature,  has  man  lost.  To  suppose  the  contrary,  would  be 
to  disqualify  him  for  God's  moral  government,  and  make 
the  author  of  our  being,  the  author  of  our  rebellion. 

To  prove  the  possession  of  such  ability,  its  actual  exer-^ 
dse  is  not  necessary.  *^or,"  says  Dr.  Howe,  "it  may  well 
be  thought  sufficiently  to  solve  the  rights,  and  privileges  of 
the  first  cause,  to  assert,  that  no  action  can  be  done,  but  by  a 
power  derived  from  it;  which,  in  reference  to  forbidden  ac- 
tions, intelligent  creatures  may  use,  or  not  use,  as  they 
please,  without  ever  asserting,  that  they  must  be  irresistibly 
determined  also,  even  to  the  worst  of  actions  also.  Be- 
sides, that  it  seems  greatly  to  detract  from  the  perfection  of 
the  ever  blessed  God,  to  affirm  He  was  not  able  to  make  a 
creature  of  such  nature,  as,  being  continuall}''  sustained  by 
Him,  and  supplied  with  power  every  moment,  suitable  to  its 
nature,  should  b^  capable  of  acting;  unless,  whatever  he  thus 
enables  he  determines^  (that  is,  for  it  can  mean  no  less  than 
impels)  it  to  do  also."^ 

The  above  remark  is  unquestionably  as  true,  in  reference 
to  one  class  of  acts  as  another.  No  one  will  maintain,  that 
God  exerts  a  positive  efficient  power  determining  to  sin* 
Yet  has  man  indisputable  ability  to  sin.     He  needs  no 

1,  Howe's  Worka,  v.  ii,  p.  501. 
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Tiew  capacities  for  rebellion.     His  natural  capacities  to 
know,  love,  fear,  and  act,  &c..seem  to  have  lost  none  of 
their  energy j  so  far  as  they  are  exerted  and  directed  to- 
wards improper  and  forbidden  objects.     He  has  power  to 
sin.     Now  it  is  through  the  exercise  of  these  very  capac- 
ities^ that  man  is  to  exhibit  holiness.     Shall  we  say,  that 
God  withholds  his  agency  from  man,  in  so  far  as  holy  ex- 
ercises are  concerned,  but  co-operates  with  him  in  sin? 
That  He  gives  him  strength  for  the  onCj  and  will  not  for  the 
other}  That  he  has  so  utterly  abandoned  his  creature,  that 
holiness  has  become  naturally  impossible^  and  that  one 
generation  after  another,  are  irreversibly  condemned  to 
the  sufiering  of  eternal  vengeance,  for  doing  what  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  avoid,  being  impelled  by  a  positive 
efficient  agency  of  God!    Or,  are  we  to  suppose,  that  natu- 
ral ability  is  something  different  from  the  capacity  appro- 
priate to  the  action,  sustained  through  the  agency  of  God, 
co-operating  with  (be  will  of  man  ?     Are  we  to  believe  that 
tiiere  is,  in  fact,  a  vigour  and  energy  in  the  soulj  or  the 
very  faculties  ihemselvesy  independently  of  the  co-operat- 
ing agency  of  God,  which  was  originally  imparted  by  God, 
but  has  been  withdrawn  ?  .  That  the  human  mind  labors  un- 
der constitutional  imbecility,  lacks  energy. in  itself,  and, 
therefore^  never  can  believe,  repent,  or  perform  other  ho- 
ly exercises,  till,  by  Regeneration,  there  is  communicated 
some  ^^neio  power  or  ability  to  the  mind  itself  by  the  Ho- 
ly Ghost,  30  curing  the  depravation  of  its  faculties?" 

This,  if  we  can  understand  the  views  of  Dr.  Owen,  and 
others,  seems  to  be  what  they  are  contending  for,  when 
they  deny  to  unrenewed  man  all  ability,  and  represent  re- 
generation as  a  creative  act,  giving  to  Mx^soul  itself  povireT 
and  ability.  But  this  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  Christ  and 
EauPalcstimony.  "Icanof  mineownself  donotliing,*'^  "Mj 

1^  Jote  r.  30^ 
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Strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness.  '^^  And  it  is  just  as  con- 
trary to  the  whole  analogy  of  God's  providence.  There  is  no 
essence^  which  is  either  the  cause  of  vital  phenomena,  or 
possesses  power,  in  itself,  to  produce  them.  They  are  but 
modes  of  the  Spirit's  agency,  as  ordained  and  established 
in  the  sovereignty  and  wisdom  of  God.  The  strength  or 
vigor  of  human  faculties,  also,  lies  not  in  themselves,  but 
depend  on  established  modes  of  the  Creator's  agency.  The 
^exercise  of  them^  however,  is  immediately  dependent  on 
the  will  ^f  man.  Whatever,  therefore,  tends  to  prevent 
the  will  from  calling  them  into  exercise,  may  be  said  tfftC'- 
iually  to  disable.  It  is,  however,  a  moral  inability — an 
inability,  arising  out  of  considerations  suggested  to  the 
mind,  and  inducements  operating  on  the  will,  which  wiU 
•certainly,  for  the  time  being,  prevent  the  exercise  of  the 
natural  capacities. 

It  is,  on  this  account  that  it  is  spoken  of,  oftimes,  in  suck 
strong  terms,  as  though  it  were  as  real  an  inability,  as  if 
the  very  capacities  themselves  were  wanting;  while,  at  th€ 
same  time,  no  one  is  disposed  to  apologize  for  it,  or  exten- 
uate iOi  guilt  in  the  least  degree.  Every  person  understands 
this  subject,  and  distinguishes  thus  between  natural  and 
moral  inability.  The  giddy  and  thoughtless  child  is  pun- 
ished, who  says  he  cannot  get  his  lesson;  it  being  well  un- 
derstood, that  either  a  dislike  for  his  book,  or  some  other 
considerations,  prevent  him  from  applying  his  mind  to  it. 
The  servant  is  accounted  guilty,  in  many  cases,  who  makes 
the  same  plea.  The  parent  sees  a  thousand  exemplifica- 
tions of  this  same  thing;  and  if  he  were,  in  all  cases,  to  ad- 
mit the  truth  of  the  child's  declarations  as  to  ability,  he 
mifi^ht  soon  cease  to  command. 

The  Scriptures,  too,  continually  recognize  the  distinction 
•between  natural  and  moral  ability,  always  regarding  the 
inability,  which  consists,  in  the  refusal  of  the  will,  to  caH 

1.  3  Cor.  xii,  9.  . 
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the  requisite  capacities  into  action,  as  highly  criminal, 
wherever  and  whenever  God  commands.  When  God  com- 
manded Samuel  to  go,  and  anoint  David  king  over  Israel, 
he  replied,  **  How  can  I  go;  if  Saul  hear  it  he  ^ill  kill 
me  ?"*  While  Samucrs  unbelief  and  fears  prevailed,  his 
will  was  prevented  from  giving  its  consent  to  go,  and  he 
felt  as  if  that  were  a  thing  utterly  impossible,  which  the 
Lord  required?     How  can  I  do  it? 

The  apostle,  after  having  enumerated  the  articles  of  furni- 
ture in  the  inmost  chamber  of  the  temple,  ^Hheholiest  of  all," 
concludes  the  description,  by  mentioning  ^^the  cherubims 
of  glory  overshadowing  the  mercy  seat,"  but  adds,  "of 
which  we  cannot  now  speak  particularly  "^  His  meaning 
is  plain.  Such  was  the  nature  of  the  argument,  in  which 
he  jKvas  then  employed,  that  he  could  not  consent,  at  that 
time,  to  digress  into  a  particular  consideration  of  matters, 
foreign  from  it.  ^It  was  wholly  an  inability  of  will;  i.  e.  a 
refusal  on  his  part,  to  make  the  requisite  exertion  of  his  ca- 
pacities for  that  end,  induced  by  considerations  and  mo- 
tives, prevalent  in  his  mind  at  the  time. 

Our  Saviour  asks,  ''Can  the  children  of  the  bride  cham- 
ber fast,  while  the  bridegroom  is  with  them  ?  As  long  as 
they  have  the  bridegroom  with  them,  they  cannot  fast/" 
This  IS  wholly  an  inability  of  will.  The  thing,  in  itself,  is 
Bot  impossible;  but  the  season  is  one,  which  is  generally 
00  joyous,  and  is  wont  to  be  so  connected  with  festivities, 
as  to  render  it  morally  impossible  to  fast.  Men  are  render- 
ed reluctant,  unwilling  to  do  what  they  are  able,  and  under 
other  circumstances,  they  might  be  induced  to  do. 

In  like  manner,  the  Evangelist  John  says,  that  "there  are 
also  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the  which  if  they 
should  be  written  every  one,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world 

|i  1  3«|A.  x\  i,  2.  2.  Heb.  ix,  5.  3.  Mark  ii,  19. 
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itself  COULD  NOT  contain  the  books  that  should  be  writ- 
ten.''^   This  was  not  a  natural  impossibility. 

It  is  said  of  the  Saviour,  on  a  certain  occasion,  that,  in 
going  into  his  own  country,  ''He  could  there  do  no  migh- 
ty work."*  ]Sro  one  will  pretend  that  this  was  a  natural  in- 
ability— that  the  Saviour  lacked  energy  or  capacity;  but 
such  was  the  unbelief  of  the  people,  that  it  did  not  com- 
port with  the  plan  of  God's  gracious  dealing  with  men,  for 
him,  under  such  circumstances,  to  exert  his  power.  It  was 
wholly  a  moral  inability.  He  also  prayed  ^HfU  bepossible, 
let  this  cup  pass  from  me.'^^  The  impossibility  in  the 
case  was  wholly  of  a  moral  nature;  for  another  Evangelist 
quotes  his  language,  in  words  that  must  prevent  dispute; 
"if  thou  be  willing^  &c.  remove  this  cup  from  me."^ 

Of  the  same  description,  is  the  inability  under  which 
God  represents  Himself  to  have  laboured.  ''Though 
Moses  anit  Samuel  stood  before  me,  yet  my  mind  could 
WOT  be  toward  this  people.'*'  "The  new  moons  and  sab- 
baths, the  calling  of  assemblies,  I  cannot  away  with. ''^ 
And  thus  we  say,  an  holy  God  cannot  do  an  unholy  thing; 
a  just  God  cannot  do  an  unjust  thing.  A  faithful  God 
CANNOT  lie. 

Of  the  same  nature,  also,  is  the  inability  to  sin,  which  is 
predicated  of  those  that  are  born  ag^in. .  "Whoever,*'  says 
the  apostle  John,  ^'is  born  of  God,  doth  not  commit  sin; 
for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him;  and  he  cannot  sin,  because 
he  is  born  of  God.**^  It  is  morallj/  impossible^  that  the 
believer  should  deliberately  and  wilfully,  or  habitually  sin 
against  God,  and  yet  no  one  will  pretend  that  he  has  not 

ABILITY  to  do  so. 

1.  3  John  zxi,  35.  2.  Mark  vii,  5. 

3.  l^lat.  xzvi,  9.  4.  Luke  xxii,  42. 

5.  Jer.  xvi,  1.  6.  Isai.  i.  13. 

7.  lJohaiii.9; 
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Every  one  understands  the  distinction  in  all  ordinary 
matters.     There  is  no  language  more  common,  than  thatia 
ipyhich  it  is  practically  recognized;  and  it  is  very  extraordi- 
nary^ that  men  will  be  so  blind,  in  reference  only  to  the  sin- 
ner's ability.     We  can  in  no  way  more  charitably  account 
for  it,  than  on  the  supposition,  that  they  do  virtually  sup- 
pose the  energy  to  act,  lies  in  the  very  faculties  themselves, 
and  that  in  the  unrenewed,  the  natural  faculty,  the — capacity 
of  nature,  is  impaired,  debilitated,  or  lost;  but  that,  in  the 
renewed,  it  is  conferred  again,  by  an  act  of  mere  creative 
power  on  the  part  of  God.     Tlie  distinction  between  the 
natural  and  moral  ability  of  men,  is  by  no  means  a  novel 
one.     It  is  as  old  as  the  Bible,  and  there  are  not  wanting 
sound  Theologians,  who  have  recognized  and  taught  it 
"It  is  true,"  says  Fuller,  **that  many  have  affected  to 
^    treat'   the  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  inability, 
as  more  curious  than  so^id.    'If  we  be  unable  say  they,  we 
are  unable.    As  to  the  nature  of  the  inability,  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  account.     Such  distinctions  are  perplexing  to  plain 
christians,   and  beyond  their  capacity.'     But  surely  the 
plainest  and  weakest  christian,  in  reading  his  Bible,  if  he 
pay  any  regard  to  what  he  reads,  must  perceive  a  manifest 
flifiercnce  between  the  blindness  of  Bartimeuft,  who  was  ar- 
dently desirous  that  he  might  receive  his  sights  and  that 
of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  who  closed  their  eyes;  lest  they 
should  see,  and  be  convcrte'd  and  healed;  and  between  the 
want  of  the  natural  sense  of  hearing,  and  the  state  of  those 
who  have  ears,  but  hear  not*     So  far  as  my  observation 
extends,  those  persons  who  affect  to  treat  this  distinction 
as  a  matter  of  curious  speculation,  are  as  ready  to  make  use 
of  it  as  other  people,  when  their  own  interest  is  concerned." 
**Now,  if  the  subject  be  so  clearly  understood  and  acted  up- 
on, where  interest  is  concerned,  and  never  appears  di£Scult 

1,  Tbe  Essay  on  the  Inability  of  Sinners,  already  quoted,  is  a  strikinj;  ex- 

^mple  of  this. 
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but  in  religion^  it  is  but  too  manifest,  where  the  difficulty 
lies.     If,  by  fixing  the  guilt  of  our  conduct  upon  our  fath-  , 
er  Adam,  we  can  sit  comfortably  in  our  nest;  we  shall  be 
Tery  averse  to  a  sentiment  that  tends  to  distract  our  repose 
by  planting*  a  thorn  in  it/'^ 

Dr.  Howe,  frequently  recognizes  it,  in  his  appeals  to  the 
conscience,  and  in  one  place,  particularly  remarks:  ^Not* 
withstanding,  the  soul's  natural  capacities  before  assert- 
^  ed  and  inferred,  its  moral  incapacity j  I  mean  its  wicked 
aversation  from  God,  is  such  as  none  but  God  Himself  can 
overcome.  Nor.  is  that  aversation  the  less  culpable,  for 
that  it  is  so  hardly  overcome,  but  the  more.  'Tis  an  aver- 
sion of  will;  and  who  sees  not,  that  every  man  is  more 
wicked  according  as  his  will  is  more  wickedly  bent  ? 
Hence,  his  impotency  or  inability  to  turn  to  God,  i» 
not  such  as  that  he  oannot  turn  if  he  would;  but  it 
consists  in  this,  that  he  is  not  willing.^**  He  quotes  also, 
from  Dri  Twisse,  the  following,  which  is  very  explicit: — 
'^Tbe  inability  to  do  what  is  agreeable  and  acceptable  to 
-God,  is  not  a  natural  but  a  moral  inability.  For  no  na- 
tural faealty  is  wanting  to  us  through  original  sin,  according 
to  that  saying  of  Augustine,  '^It  hath  taken  frooi  none  the 
faculty  of  knowing  the  truth.  The  power  still  remains  by 
^whieh  we  are  able  to  do  what  we  will.  We  say  that  the 
■natural  ability  of  doing  what  it  pleases  them,  according 
to  their  will,  is  tranBmitted  to  all,  but  not  the  morUl  abil- 
ity.''' 

1.  Fvllib'b  Gospel  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  pp.  122, 123.       ^ 

2.  Howe's  Works,  fol.  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  540. 

3.  Impotentia  fkciendi  quod  Deo  gratum  est  et  acceptum,  non  est  impo- 
tientift  natuTBBf  sed'  morum,  Nulk  etenim  nobis  deest  facultas  naturx  per 
peccatuin  originale^  juxta  illud  Augustini.  ^uUi  agnoncendte  veritaiis  db- 
MiuiU  famUaUm,  Adhue  remand  proUnHa  quafaeere  posmmus  gumeunque 
woktmus.  Vind.  1.  S.Errat.  9.  Sec.  6.  nalurakm  proieniiam  quidlibet  agca* 
dx  pro  arbitrio  ipsonim,  dicimus  ad  omnes  tninsmitti,  non  auteiii  poUnHam 
morakm.    Vind.  Crimlnat,  5.  S.  1.  dig^  2.  C  ^. 
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In  the  interesting  essay  of  Thomas  Ersklne,  Esq.  on 
faith,  which  has  been  so  deservedly  recommended  in  the 
Christian   Advocate,'  to  the  careful  perusal  of  its  readers 
'^as  admirably  calculated,  both  to  impart  instruction,  and 
to  promote  Godliness,"  the  distinction  is  formally  noticed. 
*'Mant  in  his  depravity,'^  says  the  writer,  "has  a// the 
faculties  which  a  child  of  God  has  in  this  life.     And  he 
has  a  natural  ability  to  use  these  faculties  as  he  will.  The 
inability,  therefore,  of  a  polluted  creature  to  receive  anim- 
pression  of  holy  love,  is  not  a  natural  inability,    if  he 
WOULD  KE  could;  his  inability  is  morale  it  lies  in  the  op- 
positon  of  his  will  and  affections,  and  this  ishismm^."— 
''No  one  is  commanded  to  delay  believing  on  Christ,  until 
he  is  infiuenccd  by  the  Spirit;  on  the  contrary,  the  com- 
mand to  repent  and  believe  the  gospel  is  universal ;  which 
proves  that  it  is  in  the  natural  powek  of  all  men  to  do 
sOy  and  that  their  inability  is  a  morale  and  therefore  crim- 
inal inability.  "* 

Dr.  Dwight,  is  very  pointed  in  his  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject. '^Indisposition  to  come  to  Christ,'*  says  he,  "is  there- 
fore the  true  and  the  only  difficulty,  which  lies  in  our  way. 
Those  who  cannot  come,  therefore,  are  those,  and  those 
only  who  will  not  The  words  can  and  cannot  are  used 
in  the  scriptures  just  as  they  are  used  in  the  common  in- 
tercourse of  mankind,  to  express  willingness  or  unwil' 
lingness.  Thus,  we  say,  we  cannot  lend  or  give,  or  as- 
sist or  pay  a  debt,  when  we  mean  nothing  more  than  that 
we  are  disinclined  to  these  affairs."  After  citingmany  ex- 
amples from  the  Scriptures,  some  of  which  the  reader  will 
have  already  seen,  he  adds,  ''In  all  these  and  the  like  in- 
stances, there  is  plainly  nothing  meant,  but  inability  of 
disposition,  or  a  strong  disinclination  to  the  thing  proposed. 

1.  Sec  christian  Advocate  for  Nov.  1828. 

2.  ErskincV  Essay  onFaith,  pp.  1701-214^  Andorer  edition. 
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This  is  both  the  natural  and  universal  language  of  men; 
found,  equall}v  in  their  conversation  and  writings.  Chil- 
dren speak  this  language,  almost  as  soon- as  they  begin  to 
speak  at  all;  and,  on  every  such  occasion^  utter  it  more 
naturally  than  any  other  language.  If  the  Scriptures  would 
be  itilclUgible  to  the  great  body  of  mankind,  the^  must 
speak  in  the  same-  manner.  In  this  manner,  therefore^ 
God  has  directed  them  to  be  written.^"  And  We  may  add, 
in  like  manner  must  every  christian  minister  present  and 
speak  the  truth,  if  he  would  reach  the  consciences  of  his 
hearers,  and  not  soothe  them  in  their  wilful  rebellion  against 
God,  by  representing  their  depravity  tQ  be  the  dire  result 
of  soiT^e  fatal  calamity  and  necessity  of  their  physical  na" 
ture,  propagated  from  Adam  to  all  his  progeny,  through 
their  natural  descent  from  him. 

There  is  no  room  for  the  sneers,  and  attempts  at  wit^ 
with  which  many,  in  some  parts,  assail  this  very  obvious 
and  important  distinction.  The  names  already  cited, — not 
to  mention  an  host  of  others, — might  induce  those  who  do 
not  understand  the  subject,  to  examine  it  a  little  more  se- 
riously and  attentively*  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the^e 
names  are  cited  as  a  reason,  why  the  distinction  should  be 
admitted.  That  is  to  be  found  in  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
truth  of  things,  and  tliere  alone.  But  we  do  claim,  that  if 
men  of  lofty  mind's,  from  Augustine  down,  have  seen  and 
admitted  the  truth  of  such  a  distinction,  there  should  be  a 
little  modesty  on  the  part  or  those,  who  denounce  its  advo-^ 
cates  as  tyros  in  divinity,  mere  sciolists,  stripling  theolo* 
gians,  and  excite  popular  and  political  prejudices  against 
them,  by  branding  them  as  new  lights^  raising  the  cry  of 
New  England  Theology,  and  exciting  suspicions  as  to  Uni* 
tarianism.  It  is  the  Theology  of  the  Bible,  and  there  is 
not  a  single  passage  in  it,  when  faithfully  translated,  and 

1.  Dwigfat'9,  Theol.  V.  vr,  p.  25. 

4^ 
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iDterpreted  as  the  language  of  common  sense,  Uiat  will  be 
found  to  contradict  it  ^ 

When  Paul  says  of  the  ^'carnal  mind,'^  that  it  "is  not 
subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be/*'  he  is 
not  speaking  of  the  essential  ipind,  but  that  mind's  exerci- 
fleS|  as  any  Greek  scholar  will  at  once  perceive;  so  that,  in- 
stead of  furnishing  an  objection,  this  passage  is  a  strong 
confirmation  of  that  for  which  we  contend;  as  the  reader 
will  perceive,  more  satisfactorily,  in  a  following  chapter. 

Whenr  the  English  translation  makes  the  same  apostle 
say,  'Hhe  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit 
against  the  flesh;  and  these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  otb- 
er;  so  that  ye  canxot  do  tlie  things  that  ye  would,^^  It 
will  be  seen  by  every  one,  acquainted  with  the  original, 
that  the  word  cannot  is  not  used  by  the  apostle  himself. 
^  He  merely  states  the  fact,  that  those  in  whom  the  conflict 
between  the  flesh  and.  spirit  is  waged,  do  not  the  things 
they  would.  Such  is  the  activity  of  the  conflict,  that  a 
present  purpose  of  will  is  succeeded  and  counteracted  by 
another,  before  it  is  executed;  but  of  what  character  tlie 
will  is^  nothing  is  said  explicitly.  To  the  context  we  must 
look  for  that.  The  Greek  particle,  translated  so  thaty 
sometimes  denotes  design;  and  if,  in  this  sense,  it  is  to  be 
here  understood,  the  apostle's  meaning/  is,  that  the  influ-^ 

3 .  Rotn.  vlii,  7.  2.  Gal.  t.  17. 

1.  tfA  fxn  «t  Ay  6fXJr^i  TaLvroi  ^oMfrf. —>!?«.  Conjunctlo  casualty  significano: 
Ut  TiMJccvr,  indicans  causamfinalem,  vel  iinem.  Ita  usurpatur.  John  xvi.  1» 
Mat  xix,  13,  Marc  i,  38,  Luc  i,  4. — Vide  Schleusneri  Lex. 

3.  Notat  Apostolus  non  eventum  sed  causam  finalem^agitque  vel.  1.  de  vol- 
untate  tantum  prava,  quod  banc  Spiritus  fraenet,  nee  slnat  £icere  quae  prv 
^  libido  suggerit,  vel  quz  cami  adlubescunt;  vel  %  de  Toluntate  tantum  re-^ 
^enerata,  quod  banc  non  sinat  caro  facere  quae  vult  bona — ^vel  potius,  ut 
suadet  antithesis,  de  utraque:  Quia  inquit  Caro  et  Spiritus  contraria  conca- 
piscunt,  hinc  fit,  ut  non  semper  ea  quz  vultis,  tarn  in  bonis,  quani  in  inali» 
etiam  facere  posnt|sk — Vide  Poll.  Synop.  ad  loc. 
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ence  of  the  Spirit  in  the  believer^  is  vouchsafed  to  counter- 
act and  frustrate  his  sinful  inclinations.     This  we  prefer^  as 
being  most  agreeable  to  the  apostle's  assurance,  expressed 
in  the  previous  verse.    If  it  denotes  merely  the  result  even- 
tually,  nothing  more  can  be  inferred  from  it,  than  that  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit,  which  generates  an  holy  inclination, 
is  counteracted  by  corrupt  desires  and  affections,  so  that  it 
does  not  issue  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  to  which  he 
was  inclined,  or  which  he  willed.     The  word  here  trans- 
lated ''would,'^  denotes  not  only  the  choice,  or  purpose,  but 
that  choice  or  purpose,  as  influenced  by  the  affections,  or 
feelings  of  desire.     Our  object  is  not  Biblical  criticism,  in 
tills  work',  and,  therefore,  we  are  not  careful  to  decide, 
'which,  if  either  of  the  two  constructions  should  be  exclu- 
sively preferred.  Neither  view  militates  against  the  truth, 
which  has  been  advanced  in  this  chapter.     Admitting  all 
that  those  who  cite  it,  as  found  in  our  translation,  think  it 
affirms,  it  proves  too  much,  even  for  them.     For  the  asser- 
tion is  made,  not  of  the  unrenewed,  but  renewed,  and  they 
must,  therefore,  maintain,  that  the  latter,  notwithstanding 
jthe  influence  of  the  Spirit',  are  utterly  unable  to  do  what 
they  would.     It  is  for  them,  tu  reconcile  this  with  other 
pas^ges,   and   ward  off  the  accusation  of  slandering  the 
work  of  the  Spirit;  and  also  to  explain  the  absurdities  which 
they  make  the  apostle  speak.     With  these  things,  we  have 
no  concern* 

Neither  can  any  thing,  unfavorable  to  this  view  of  human 
ability,  be  inferred  from  the  apostle's  experience,  when  he 
says,  *>That  which  I  do  Mttfyttiofuu — the  word  is  taken  in 
a^bad  sense — the  evil  thing  which  I  effect,)  I  allow  not 
(approve  not)^  for  what  I  would,  that  do  I  not;  but  what  I 
hate,  that  do  I.  If,  then,  I  do  that  which  I  would  not,  I 
eonsent  unto  the  law  that  it  is  good.  Now,  then,  it  is  no 
fuorc  I  that  do  if^  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me.  For  I  llinov 
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that  in  me,  (that  is  in  my  flesh,)  dwelleth  no  good  thing; 
for  to  will  is  present  with  me,  but  how  to  perform  (  to 
#«T<j>*fifl-d«w— the  eflTecting— perfecting)  that  which  is  good, 
I  find  not..'^^  It  is  evident,  that  the  apostle  cannot  here  use 
the  word  ^^will,"  to  denote  a  simple  volition;  for  no  one 
ever  acts  or  does  anything,  without  some  volition.  The  word 
is  sometimes  used,  to  denote  the  main  and  efficient — the  lead^ 
ing  and  controling  purpose f  and  in  this  sense  we  suppose 
the   apostle  used  it,  in  the  context   first    quoted.       His 
meaning,  is,  therefore,  very  plain.     If  he  does  not  volun- 
tarily and  delibevditely  purpose  to  do  evil;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, if  it  is  his  fixed,  and  abiding,  and  studious  purpose, 
to  do  what  the  law  of  God  requires,  it  shows  that  the  mo- 
ral being — ^the  /,  whose  character  was  to  be  estimated  by 
this,  its  leading  feature — did  fully  approve  of  the  law  of 
God,  and  that,  therefore,  of  whatever  deviations  from  it  he 
was  guilty,  they  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
sin,  which  he  personifies^  and  not  to  the  deep  and  fixed 
principles  of  his  renovated  character.  His  will,  in  the  main, 
was  right,  but  it  was  resisted^  counteracted,  and  ofttimes 
overpowered    by   various    considerations,   of    which,  he 
did  not  sord tally  and  deliberately  approve,  nor  of  that 
which  they  led  him  to  do.     Here,  again,  we  derive  aeon-* 
firmatioh  of  the  views  advanced,  from  the  very  objections 
Urged  against  them. 

1.  BoTD,  viii»  15-18, 

2.  Such  IS  the  doctrine  of  the  Catechism  and  Confession  of  Faith,  By 
the  corruption  of  roan's  nature,  the  answer  to  the  25th  question  of  thcLar* 
^r  Catechism,  says  that  "he  is  utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and  made  op- 
posite unto  all  that  is  spiritually  good,  and  wholly  incUned  to  all  evil."  1*hc 
plain  g^rammatical  meaning  of  these  words  is,  that  as  man  is  mdispoMd^ 
which  term  describes  altogether  a  vokmiary  itate  of  mind^  he  b  disabled, 
and  90  made  opposite  to  all  good,  {^or  is  the  idea  at  all  different,  wlien  ^t 
I98|ddin  chap,  is.     Sec^  3  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  that  **  man  by  bis 
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The  inability  attributed  to  men,  in  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
is  wholly  that  oiwilL ^  Man  will  not  do  what  God  requii^s, 
aad  is  abundantly  willing  to  co-operate  with  him  in  eflect- 
ing.  All  the  solemn  appeals,  that  arc  made  in  the  sacred 
scriptures,  to  the  consciences,  sensibilities,  and  judgment 
of  men,  proceed  on  this  assumption.  And,  indeed,  we  see 
not  how  it  is  possible  to  understand  the  many  solemn,  and 
tender,  and  heart-thrilling  remonstrances  of  God,  on  any 
other.  If  man  is  physically  disabledy  and  it  requires  an 
act  of  creative  power,  to  give  him  the  requisite  capacities 
and  ability,  to  meet  the  requisitions  of  God,  sathat  he  can-- 
not  believe,  he  cannot  repent,  he  cannot  ob^y,  till  power 
is  Jirat  put  into  his  faculties;  God's  withholding  that  ere- 
ative  power,  is  a  procedure,  directly  at  war  with'  His  pro- 
fessions. All  His  remonstrances,  and  expostulations,  and 
exhibitions  of  sorrow  and  concern,  are  a  mere  farce  !  He 
stands  accused  and  convicted  of  insincerity ^  and  no  won- 
der that  sinners  should  find  it  difficult,  and  impossible  to 
believe  in  such  a  case* 

But  the  ever  blessed  God  is  faithful  and  true.  And  when 
we  consider,  that  the  whole  inability  under  which  men  la- 
bour in  respect  of  God's  requirements,  arises  out  of  the 
aversion  of  their  wills — their  determined  and  obstinate  re* 
fusal  and  resistance  of  Jehovah's  claims — how  amazing  do 
His  grace  and  condescension  appear,  in  that  He  undertakes 
by  coDsiderations  addressed  to  their  reason,  and  conscience, 
and  heart,  to  persuade  them  t9  be  reconciled,  and  turn  to 
him  in  a  life  of  holy  obedience!     Every  word  is  big  with 

fall  into  a  state  of  sin  hath  lost  all  abiliiy  of  will  to  any  spiritual  good  ac- 
companying salvation;  bo  as  a  natural  man  being  altogether  averat  from 
that  good,  and  dead  in mn,  is  not  able^  by  his  own  streng^,  to  convert  him- 
self, or  to  prepare  himself  thereunto."  It  is  inability  of  loiU  that  is  here 
spoken  of,  and  none  else.  The  operation  of  Mm  sort  ofinabiUty  which  is 
fTMro/can  never  upon  any  fair  principle  of  interpretation,  be  construed  into 
ft  denial  of  natural  abiUiy, 

1.  9f^«Mat.  xvi.25;xxiii,37;Markvii],35;x,43;4;Lukeiz,24txxiii,  20. 
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import.  All  is  radiant^  and  glowing  with  truth.  No  cloud 
of  dark  and  fiend-like  suspicion,  settles  on  His  throoe.  k 
is  our  boast  and  glory,  that  ^'the  strength  of  Israel  will  not 
LIE.'  And  thus  believing;  having  our  minds  divested  of 
every  foul  and  malignant  conjeeture,  that  possibly  God  is 
not  sincere,  our  souls  are  melted  within  us,  in  all  the  ten- 
der throbbings  of  heartfelt  repentance,  as  we  hear  Him 
WEEP,  EXPOSTULATE,  BESEECH  and  SWEAR  bcforc  and  un- 
to us,  to  induce  us  to  believe  and  live. 

-Can  it  be  for  one  moment  admitted,  that  God  does  not 
mean  exactly  what  He  says  ?     Say,  incredulous  and  skep« 
tical  reJider,  is  it  all  a  vain  show,  when  He  delay s  his  judg- 
ments, protests  that  he  is  iothe  to  inflict  them,  and  that  il 
is  the  very  grief  of  his  heart,  that  men  will  not  turn  to  hiro^ 
that  they  may  live?     Has  he  some  private  design  you  can- 
not understand,  at  war  with  his  declarations,  which  de- 
stroys your  confidence,  when  He  so  feelingly  complains^ 
''My  people  are  bent  to  backsliding  from  me;  though  they 
called  them  to  the  Most  High,  none  at  all  t&oti/J  exalt  him. 
How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephrarm?    How  shall  I  deliver 
thee  Israel?  How  shall  I  make  thee  as  Admab?  Howshril 
I  set  thee  as  Zeboim  ?  Mine  heart  is  turned  within  aie,  my 
repcutings  arc  kindled  together.'^^    Is  all  this  grief  a  mere 
theatrical  display?  Was  all  the  heart  rending  sorrow  of  the 
Son  of  God  u  mere  exhibition,  when,  with  flowing  teara^ 
and  a  soul  almost  overwhelmed,  He  exclaimed,  as  he  lool&> 
ed  upon  the  guilty  population  of  Jerusalem,  ^^If  thou  hadsl 
known  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  un* 
to  tijy  peace !-but!-now-they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes."* 
*^0h,  Jerusalem!  Jerusalem!   Thou!  which  killest  the  pro- 
phets, and  stoncst  them  that  are  sent  to  thee — how  oftea 
WOULD  /  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  as  a  ben 

gaihcis  her  brood  under  her  wingsj  but  ye  would  yoT.*** 

« 

1.  Sum.  XV,  29.     X  lies,  x',  T,  8.     3.  Luke,  xlx,  43.     I.  Luke,  ^ii,  o-i 
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.    What  mean,  too,  such  interrogatories  and  declarations  as 
these?  Does  God  intend  to  deceive,  when  He  lets  us  know, 
that  the  whole  blame  of  the  sinner's  rebellion,  is  to  be  laid 
to  the  charge  of  his  obstinate  will  ?     "Why  is  this  people 
of  Jerusalem  slidden  back,  with  a  perpetual  backsliding? 
They  hol4  fast  deceit; -they  refuse  to  return."*     '<Woe 
unto  thee  Jerusalem!  wili  thou  not  be  made  clean?  When 
shall  it  once  be?"*    "Behold,  ye  walk  every  one  after  the 
imagination  of  his  evil  heart,  that  they  may  not  hearken 
unto  me."^  Is  it  all  a  mere  sporting  with  their  misfortune? 
a  vaunting  and  triumphing  over  their  misery,  when  God 
says,  '^I  spake  unto  thee  in  thy  prosperity;  but  thou  saidst, 
I  will  not  hear;  this  has  been  thy  manner  from  thy  youth, 
that  thou  obey  est  not  my  voice. "^     Did  He  employ  his 
prophets  to  utter  falsehood,  when  they  went  to  guilty  men, 
and,  in  God's  name,  plead  with  them  to  repent,  and  say 
unto  them,  "as  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no  plea- 
sure in  the  death  of  the  wicked;  but  that  the  wicked  turn 
from  his  way  and  live;  turn  ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil 
ways;  for  why  will  ye  die,  0  house  of  Israel?"'    Who  can, 
who  dare  insinuate  these  things?     He  had  need  to  trem- 
ble, who  exhibits  God's  word  to  men  in  such  way,  as  to 
render  all  such  appeals,  and  protestations,  and  oaths,  as  of 
no  value.     Any  system  of  philosophy  whatever,  that  con- 
flicts   with    these,   and  numerous   such  like  proofs  and 
exhibitions  of  sincerity,  ought,  at  once,  to  be  discarded • 
It  is  sapping  the  very  foundation  of  our  faith.     It  is  re<- 
proaching  God,  and  slandering  Him  in  a  vital  part  of  His 
character.     It  creates  much  of  the  difficulty  of  faith.     It 
ruins  the  souls  of  men.     Miserable  philosophy!  how  hast 
thou  dared  to  lift  thine  impudent  face,  and  give  the  lie 
to  God;  and,  having  done  so,  sacreligiously  summon  to 
thine  aid,  the  mysteries  that  attend  His  throne ! 

^'  Jer.  Tiij,  5.        2.  Jer.  nii,  27.        3.  Jer.  x>'j^  12.        4.  Jer.  xxjI,  21., 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  SPECIFIC  CHARACTER  6F  HUMAK 

DEPRAVITY. 


TlE»  specific  and  formal  character  of  human  depravity — 1  John  ii,  l^i  ^^ 
James  iv.  4 — Romans  viii,  7— The  Scriptural  view  of  this  thing— The 
thoughts  and  wishes  of  wicked  men,  evincive  of  enmity  a^'nst  God—^' 
Tliey  dislike  the  word  of  God,  and  those  ministers  and  professors,  who 
are  most  pungent  and  faithful  in  iu*ging  it  upon  the  conscionce—G*  Tbey 
dislike  serious  and  fervent  prayer,  &c.  ^ 

From  the  remarks  already  made,  on  the  subject  of  A^ 
derivation  and  moral  certainty  of  human  depravity^  ^^ 
may  discover  in  what  it  specifically  and  formally  consist£< 
We  have  seen,  that  it  did  not  consist  in  the  loss  of  aoj 
one  of  his  physical  powers,  or  any  constitutional  suscepti^ 
bility.  He  remained,  after  that  he  became  a  rebel,  posses^ 
sed  of  the  very  same  natural  capacities,  bat  their  exercise 
had  become  fatally  disordered.  We  speak  not  metaphor!' 
cally,  as  though  disease  had  tainted  and  altered  the  facul" 
ties  themselves,  but  that  the  laws,  which  regulated  bi» 
thoughts,  and  all  his  actions,  only  operated  to  evince,  tbat^ 
instead  of  the  feeling  of  love  to  God,  being  the  supreme 
and  governing  principle  of  his  soul,  there  was  the  domlD" 
ion  of  entire  selfishness,  and  the  display  of  an  aversion  from 
God,  or  enmity  against  him.  In  this,  consisted  the  very 
essence  of  his  depravity.     He  became  totally  depraved^ 

His  descendants  all  come  into  being,  under  the  influence 
of  causes,  which  render  the  same  derangement,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  powers,  morally  certain.     They  no  sooner 


^  ^ 
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acquire  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  His  law,  than  they 
turn  away  from  both,  as  not  being  the  objects  of  (heir  pre- 
ference and  delight.  Their  thoughts,  and  purposes,  and 
affections,  are  engrossed  by  sen^ble  and  sinful  objects.  The 
world,  and  the  things  of  the  world,  bear  away  their  hearts. 

This  is  the  account  which  John,  and  James,  and  Paul  have 
given  us  of  this  thing.  The  love  of  the  world,  is  placed 
in  strong  contrast  with  the  love  of  the  Father,  by  the  for- 
mer. "If  any  man,"  says  he,  **love  the  world,  the  lote  of 
the  Father  is  not  in  him.  For  all  that  is.in  the  world,  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of 
life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world."*  Here  the 
apostle  comprehends,  under  three  grand  classes,  all  human 
corruption — every  thing  which  is  opposed  to  God.  He  says 
all  that  is  in  the  \vorld,  which  has  not  ]tsx)rigin  in  God  and 
from  God,  but  is  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  world,  is 
the  l^ist  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of 
life.  Now,  these  things  are  not  created  essences,  not  ils- 
ordered /acuities^  but  actings  and  goings  forth  of  the  80ul> 
towards  objects  altogether  inappropriate,  and  not  designed 
by  God,  to  engage  the  supreme  affections  of  the  heart  To 
let  the  heart  run  out  towards  them, — to  bestow  the  affec- 
tions supremely  on  them, — ^to  pursue  ^after  them  with  rul- 
ing desire  and  purpose  for  their  enjoyment,  is  mad  rebel- 
lion against  God. 

Accordingly  James,  when  speaking  on  the  very  subject 
of  the  lusting  of  the  heart,  asks,  as  though  the  knowledge 
we  have  is  from  consciousness,  and  not  by  mere  inference, 
<^Koow  ye  not,  that  the  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity 
with  God?"  and  concludes,  in  the  most  pointed  and  peremp- 
'  tory  manner,  **whosbever  therefore  will  be  a  friend  of  the 
world,  is  the  enemy  of  God."*  We  cannot  conceive.of  en- 
mity against  God,  consisting  in  constitution  or  mere  exiar- 

I.  1  John  i'v  15-^16.  ^,  1  Jam.  iv-  4. 
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tcncc,  abstract  essence,  or  mere  natare.  It  is,  in  its  very 
nature,  really  and  formally  the  workings  or  the  acts  and 
exercises  of  a  rational  ^t\6.  feeling  creature;  so  that,  when 
these  apostles  resolve,  all  that  is  in. the  world,  which  is  not 
of ihe  Father,  into  lusti?igSj  and  represent  those  lustings 
to  be  in  enmity  with  God,  we  are  infallibly  directed,  in 
making  our  estimate  of  human  depravity,  to  have  excbi- 
sive  regard  to  the  acts  and  exercises  of  the  human  soul. 

This  course  Paul  also  has  clearly  sanctioned.  "The 
'  carnal  mind/'  says  he,  *'  is  enmity  against  God.'"  It  is  not 
the  constitutional  mindy  not  the  abstract  essential  being 
of  the  rational  soul  of  man,  not  that  unknown  and  unin- 
telligible substratum  in  which,  if  we  may  so  speak,  are 
resident  the  properties  of  mind,  of  which  he  is  speaking, 
but  the  minding,  the  actings  of  the  rational  soul  in  the 
way  of  thought,  care,  purpose,  desire,  affection,  will,  &c. 
These,  he  says,  in  exact  accordance  with  John  and  James, 
when  induced  by  carnal  things — when  under  the  influence 
of  the  things  of  this  world,  are  directly  and  essentially  at 
war  with  God.  They  are  specifically  and  formally  re- 
bellion against  Him;  for  His  law  requires  us  to  love  Him 
with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our  soul,  with  all  our  mind, 
and  with  all  our  strength,  and  it  is,  in  the  nature  of  things 
an  absolute  impossibility,  ihBit  such  minding — such  a  be- 
stowment  of  our  thoughts,  purposes,  affections,. desires, 
cares,  &c.  oo  the  things  of  this  world,  can  ever  be  obedi- 
ence to  God»  He  has  prohibited  them,  and  they  are  es- 
sentially, and  only,  and  totally  disobedience,  rebellion, 
enmity,  against  Him.  They  neither  are,  nor  ever  can 
become,  submission  to  His  will  and  holiness  of  heart.  It 
is  just  as  impossible^  as  that  darkness  should  be  light,  and 
the  not  doing,  should  be  the  doing  of  the  very  thing  re- 
quired; and  this  is  what  the  Apostle  means,  when  be  adds,. 

21  Roin.  viii,  7.    ^goyM^ai  twc  rA^Koc,  t;^d^«   wc  0I9F — 4gev»^« — airoD 
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"it,  (i.  e.  the  minding  of  the  flesh,)  Is  not  subject  to  the 
law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.'^  If  he  meant  the 
fnind  of  man,  essentially  and  abstractly  considered,  all 
hope  of  conversion  is  forever  extinguished.  For  even  the 
philosophical  theory,  that  provides  for  the  introduction 
into  it,  of  a  newly  created  "something,*'  which  is  the 
cause  of  holy  exercises,  cannot  leave  the  carnal  mind  to- 
tally unchanged  as  to  its  essence.  If  it  does  not^  but 
teaches  that  the  mind  abstractly  and  essentially  consider- 
ed, is  changed  by  a  new  creative  act,  the  identity  of  the 
moral  individual  is  destroyed.  .There  is  no  other  con- 
struction that  can  legitimately  be  put  upon  the  Apostles' 
meaning  than  that  just  advanced.  To  mind  the  things  of 
the  flesh,  is  to  rebel  against  God,  and  it  is  morally,  and 
eternally  impossible,  that  ever  it  can  be  accepted  as  obe- 
dience to  the  law  of  God. 

This  is  the  view  which  the  Divine  Spirit  gives  of  the 
conduct  of  those,  who  prefer  the  world  to  God.  The  love 
or  friendship  of  the  world,  is  enmity  with  God,  Our  bless- 
ed Saviour  does  not  admit  the  possibility  of  a  man's  be- 
ing the  ffiend  of  both.  "  No  man  can  serve  two  masters, 
for  either  he  will  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other,  or  else 
he  will  bold  to  the  one  and  despise  the  other.  Ye  cannot 
serve  God  and  mammon.''^  And  this  account,  is,  by  no 
means,  given  in  too  strong  terms.  For,  although  wicked 
men  may  not  be  conscious  of  malignant  feelings  against 
God,  and  may  even  deny  the  fact,  in  reference  to  them- 
selves, that  they  are  enemies  of  God,^nd  wonder  at,  and 
abuse  any  one  who  would  preach  such  a  doctrine;  yetdo  they 
give  ^abundant  indications,  in  their  conduct  and  conversa- 
tion, thatr  they  do  indeed  hate  God. 

The  Saviour  testifies  of  the  world,  explicitly,  that  it 
Jiated  Him.  Of  the  fact  that  it  did  so.  His  life,  and  the 
tragical  circumstances  of  His  death,  have  giyen  unansweF* 

1.  JIat.  y],  24. 
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able  proof.  Nor  has  the  character  of  the  world  altered  in 
this  respect.  There  are  multitudes  yet,  who  are  ready  to 
raise  the  cry,  "  away  with  Him:  ivway  with  Him:  crucify 
Him.  We  have  no  king  but  Caesdr."*  We  will  acknow- 
ledge no  supremacy  over  us,  but  that  of  the  government 

1 .  How  evincive  of  enmity  are  the  thoughts  and  wish- 
es of  wicked  men  in  reference  to  God!  How  they  dislike 
holiness!  They  would  much  rather  that  God  were  not  so 
holy.  Indeed,  they  are  not  to  be  persuaded,  that  He  is 
that  awfully  just,  and  holy  being,  which  many  declare 
Him  to  be.  They  would  have  been  much  more  at  ease, 
if  He  had  not  spoken,  in  such  decided  terms,  against  sel- 
fish and  sinful  indulgences.  They  would  have  been  grati- 
fied, if  He  had  never  commanded  them  to  lead  a  holy  life, 
to  take  up  their  cross,  to  den^  themselves,  and  to  crucify 
their  affections  and  lusts. 

If  God  could  look  with  indifference  upon  their  conduct, 
and  allow  them  to  lye  and  curse,  and  swear  and  profane 
His  Sabbath,  and  gratify  their  malicious,  and  lascivi- 
ous, fraudulent,  and  avaricious  desires,  they  could  love 
Him:  but  as  it  is  they  do  '^  not  like  to  retain  God  in  tlieir 
knowledge*"  The  God  whom  they  prefer,  must  let  them 
do  as  they  please;  but  as  for  that  Holy  and  Just  One,  who 
will  damn  them  eternally,  unless  they  repent,  and  lead  a 
holy  life,  they  cannot  love  Him.  Such  a  being  they  cor- 
dially hate,  and  they  manifest  that  hatred,  by  their  abose 
of  those  ministers,  and  that  preaching,  which  exhibit  the 
holiness  and  justice  of  the  divine  character,  and  the  im- 
mutability of  His  law.  Whatever  love  of  God  they  think 
they  have,  it  is  not  of  the  true  and  living  God;  but  of  an 
ideal  beings  one  whom  they  suppose  to  be  God,  not  of 
Him  whb  has  so  solemnly  asseverated,  "  Thou  thoughtest 
that  I  was  altogether  5uch  an  one  as  thyself:  but  I  will  re* 

1.  John  xiz,  15. 
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prove  thee,  and  set  (thy  sins)  in  order  before  thine  eyes. 
Novr  consider  this,  ye  that  forget  God  lest  I  tear  you  in 
pieces,  and  there  be  none  to  deliver/^^ 

2.  The  same  thing  is  also  evident,  from  wicked  men's 
dislike  of  the  word  of  God^  and  of  those  ministers,  and 
professors  of  religion  who  ar£  most  pungent  ^  and  faithful 
in  urging  that  word  upon  their  consciences.  What  a  task 
is  it  for  unrenewed  men  to  read  the  Bible!  They  dislike  to 
learn  that  they  **  must  be  born  again,"  and  love  God  with 
all  their  heart;  that  they  must  repent  of  their  sins,  and 
abstain  from   svert  appearance  of  evil.     They   would 
much  rather,  have  had  a  Bible,  that  would  have  left  their 
ambition,  and  covetousness  and  lusts,  and  appetites,  free 
from  all  restraint:  that  would  have  said  nothing  about 
holiness,  nor  been  so    ^^  uncharitable,^*  Sis' io  consign  to 
Hell,  all  that  do  not  cordially  believe  on  Jesus  Christ.     If 
they  are  at  any  times,  forced  to  take  it  into  their  hands — 
unless  that,  as  men  of  taste  and  curiosity;  they  consult  it 
for  its  poetry  and  history — they  approach  it  with  as  much 
reluctance,  as  does  the  poor  slave  of  superstition,  the  spot 
which    he  has  heard    is  visited  by  some  departed  spirit. 
There  is  nothing  cordial  or  voluntary  in  their  consulta^ 
tionof  its  pages. 

And,  as  for  that  sort  of  preaching  which  presses  home 
its  truths  upon  their  consciences,  they  cannot  endure  it. 
The  ministers  of  Christ  that  preach  in  this  style  they  de- 
test Gladly  would  they  tarnish  their  reputation;  or  ex- 
cite such  suspicions;  foment  such  prejudices,  and  magnify 
any  such  pretext  as  might  neutralize  their  influence.  Their 
hearts  rise  up  in  opposition  to  those  that  bring  the  light 
into  their  dark  minds,  and  probing  their  consciences, 
make  them  see,  and  feel,  that  they  are  guilty  and  accur- 
std  in  the  sight  of  God.     ^^Every  one,''  saith  the  blessed 
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Saviour,  ^Uhat  doeth  evil,  hateth  the  light,  neither  Com- 
eth to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved.  But 
he  that  doeth  truth,  cometh  to  the  light,  that  his  deeds 
may  be  made  manifest  that  they  are  wrought  in  God." 
There  is  in  f^ct,  no  class  of  men,  so  cordially  despised, 
and  hated,  by  impenitent  sinners;  and  none  whose  charac- 
ters they  seek  more  earnestly  to  vilify  and  destroy.  The 
whole  tribe  of  blasphemers,  liars,  drunkards,  unclean 
wretciies,  and  fraudulent  persons,  receive  not  half  the 
abuse,  nor  are  half  so  cordially  detested  as  are  the  faithful 
ministers  of  Christ,  who  testify  against  men^s  sins,  and 
call  upon  them  to  repent,  whether  they  will  hear,  or 
whether  they  will  forbear.  But  with  such,  the  blessed 
Saviour  hath  identified  himself,  declaring  whoso  despiseth 
you,  despiseth  me. 

3.  To  these  fa<:ts,  innumerable  others  might  be  added, 
evincive  of  the  same  thing,  that  men  are,  by  nature,  ene- 
mies of  God,  We  advert  to  their  dislike  of  serums  and 
Jervent  prayer,  a?id  of  religious  meditation  and  conver- 
sation. The  theatre  and  ball  room,  the  novel  and  the 
play,  attract  attention,  and  furnish  delight  But  nothing  in 
their  eyes  can  be  more  sickening  or  disgusting,  than  SLpray- 
er  meeting.  The  exercise  of  prayer,  has  nothing  attrac- 
tive to  the  impenitent  sinner.  He  may  read,  or  recite,  or 
frame  a  prayer,  to  keep  his  conscience  at  ease,  or  to  re- 
lieve  the  burden  of  his  self-reproach;  but  the  going  forth 
of  the  heart  to  God,  in  secret  unrestrained  delighted  com- 
munion with  Him,  is  a  thing  to  which  they  are  utter  stran- 
gers. No  altar  is  reared  in  their  house.  No  morning  and 
evening  incense  is  ofiered  at  the  domestic  shrine.  The  clo- 
set is  unfrequented.  The  public  prayers "tjf  the  church 
are  tedious,  and  the  minister  who  transgresses  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  in  this  delightful  employment,  is  sure 
lo  receive  censure,  and  be  pronounced  a  pliarisee>  or  accu- 
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sed  of  having,  by  such  conduct  disgusted  them  with  reli- 
gioDy  and  prevented  them,  perhaps,  from  frequenting  the 
house  of  God.  To  meet,,  in  some  retired  spot,  for  the 
purpose  of  ^oda/ /grayer,  and  spend  an  hour  in  cAm/tan 
conference^  in  the  estimation  of  many,  betokens  derange- 
ment or  weakness  of  mind,  or  infatuation.  The  avoca- 
tions of  business,  the  interests  of  the  family,  and  a  thou- 
sand  other  things  are  accounted  of  far  more  importance 
with  many;  and  they  are  never  at  a  loss  for  some  excuse, 
i-n  withdrawing  from  the  fellowship  of  the  saints.  "Be- 
hold, what  a  weariness  i&  it,''  are  they  ready  to  exclaim. 
Few  things  seem  half  so  fatiguing  and  disgusting  as  the 
dull  monotony  of  some  simple  honest  soul,  that  pours  out 
its  prayers  and  praises  to  God.  And  why  so? — how  could 
there  be  such  aversion  from  prayer  and  religious  exercises^ 
if  the  heart  was  not  averse  from  G<id  ! 

Prayer  ardent  opens  Heaven,  lets  down  a  strearo, 
Qf  gilory  on  the  consecrated  hour 
Qf  roan,  in  audience  with  the  Diety.  ^ 

Assuredly  if  there  was  not  a  cordial  aversion  from  Him, 
on  the  part  of  men,  prayer  would  minister  to  their  delight* 
It  is  their  hatred  of  God  and  of  divine  things,  that  makes 
religious  worship  so  irksome  and  disgusting,  especially 
where  there  is  nothing  in  the  outward  forms,  attractive,  or 
rmpo^lng  to- sense.  Why  else,  if  they  did  not  hate  God, 
would  they  be  so  ready  to  raise  the  cry  of  fanaticism  and 
enthusiasm,  against  those  whose  hearts  are  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  prayer,  and  whose  spiritual  conversation  shewthat 
they  feel  the  truth  and  force  of  what  they  profess  to  be- 
lieve? Why  else,  would  it  be,  that  God  is  not  in  all  their 
thoughts? — That  they  find  no  delight  in  the  meditating  oa 
the  glories  of  his  being,  and  the  truths  of  His  word?  Why 
else  would  their  business,  their  pleasures,  their  friends^ 
their  houses,  their  lands,  their  funds,   their  families,  any- 
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thing  and  everything  but  God,  and  his  Christ,  find  such  a 
welcome  place  in  their  hearts?  Why  else,  should  the  lust- 
ful song,  the  lewd  lascivious  jest,  and  ribaldrous  profanity, 
b6  more  pleasing  than  a  conversation  about  the  state  of 
their  souls?  Why  else  should  the  blessed  Jesus  stand 
knocking  and  pleading  in  vain  to  gain  admisssion  to  their 
hearts?  Why  else  should  they  reject  such  a  friend,  diso- 
bey the  solemn  command  of  God,  take  part  with  all  their 
sins  against  a  dying  Saviour,  give  the  lie  direct  to  a  God 

r 

of  truth,  and  crucify  afresh  the   Lord  of  glory?     Ah  sin- 
ner, the  secret  is  told  against  you.     It  can  be  concealed  no 
longer.     Jesus  saith  of  a  wicked  and  impenitent  world, 
"Me  it  hateth."    This  resolves  all  the  mystery  of  your 
conduct,  and  this  it  is  which  creates  all  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  your  conversion.     Charge   not  your  impenitence 
on  ^any   constitutional   depravity,   wrought   into  the  sub- 
stance of  your  being — nor  lay  the  blame  of  your  rebellion 
upon  the  purpose  and  agency  of  God.    Your  sin  and  depra- 
vity lie  at  your  own  door.     The  world  and  its  joys  hold 
your  hearts.  You  bestow  on  them  your  affections,  purpo- 
ses and   cares,   and   they   are  sinking  you    deeper   and 
deeper  in  the  pit  of  perdition.     You   have  commenced  an 
inquitous  course.    Unless  you  repent,  and  give  to  God  the 
thoughts,  and  affections,  and  cares,  which  you  now  bestow 
upon  the  world,   eternity  shall  but  sink  you  deeper  and 
deeper  in  crime: — 

Beneath  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep. 
Still  threatening  to  devour  you,  opens  wide. 

It  is  in  ihe  character  of  your  own  mental  acts,  and  exer- 
cises, that  you  are  to  trace  the  proofs  and  workings  of  your 
own  depravity.  As  to  any  thing  which  lies  back  of  these 
things*  as  it  is  impervious  to  hum^n  view,  imperceptible  by 
human  sense,  bcyoiul  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  and  ut- 
terly incapable  of  being  subjected  to  investigatit^n  or  anal- 
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ysis,  you  know  nothing.  You  need  not  think  to  lay  the 
blame  there.  As  well  might  you  do  it  in  reference*  to 
bone  and  muscle,  flesh  and  sinews^  and  say  that  they,  in 
themselves^  are  sin,  as  to  resolve  the  guilt  of  your  own  vol' 
untary  acts  into  the  essence  and  constitution  of  your  be* 
ing.  You  are  conscious  of  various  acts  and  affections,  and 
that  ^''ou  possess  a  power  to  restrain  and  regulate  them« 
For  the  exercise  of  this  power,  you  are  held  responsible, 
and  will  be  judged.  And,  in  your  preference  ot  this  world, 
and  dislike  of  God,  thus  giving  your  hearts  to  inferior 
things,  and  things  opposed  to  Him,  when  He  requires  you 
to  LOVE  Him,  with  all  your  hearts,  lies  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  your  depravity.  That  there  must  be  a  nature  to 
act,  is  not  denied,  but  that  there  exists  any  necessity  for 
you  to  sin,  arising  from  constitution  or  any  thing  else, 
and  depriving  you  of  the  power  of  voluntary  agency  M 
a  free  and  accountable  creature,  cannot  be  proved. 
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THE  MORAL  COITDITIOIT  OF  DECEASED 
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IkyoMiBLB  to  conjecture  tKc  precise  period  at  which  we  became  capable 
ofmonl  action — Circumstances  uufavoarable  to  holj  deTclopments  in- 
duced by  the  rebellion  of  our  first  parents — A  remedial  scheme  pro^nded- 
— ^Life  can  be  imparted  through  Christ  to  rebeb  brought  into  connection 
with  Him — The  law  of  development  obtains  here — ^The  Spirit* s  agency  in 
establishing  that  connection-7-I  Cor.  zy,  45-  -lO    A  connection  may  be 
formed  between  Christ  and  the  soul  at  any  period — The  death*^  of  an  in- 
fant no  proof  of  finai  condemnatioiv^A  presumption  to  the  contrary — 
But  not  deciave — The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  manifest  in  leaving 
this  subject  as  it  is— A  purpose  of  election  establishes  no  actual  connec- 
tion between  Christ  and  the  elect*^  Luke  i.  35  and  ii.  40  examined— No- 
thing to  be  inferred  from  it  as  to  physical  holiness — ^But  the  fact  is  estab- 
lished by  it  that  the  nature  of  man  previous  to  any  of  its  moral  develop- 
ments may  be  the  object  and  subject  of  the  Spirit*s  care  and  agency— 
The  actual  exercise  of  faith,  &c.  can  only  be  predicated  as  absolutely  ne- 
cessary in  those  whose  moral  powers  have  been  sufHcientiy  devel<^>ed— 
Infants  equally  with  adults  indebted  to  redeeming  Im-e— The  death  of  is- 
fants  a  bright  feature  in  the  Saviour's  triumphs— The  lessons  of  rebuke 
and  consolation  and  duty  it  furnishes. 

The  view  of  human  depravity,  already  given,  not  only 
t^rowslight  on  the  responsibilities  and  character  ofMEN;biit 
also  on  the  pVobr.ble  condition  of  such  as  die  in  infancy.  At 
what  precise  period  of  human  existence,  the  susceptibilities* 
'  of  our  nature  are  so  far  developed,  as  to  bring  the  individual 
«o  directly  under  the  law,  as  to  be  held  accountable  for  his 
own  acts,  or  to  possess  such  knowledge,  as  to  render  those 
a^ti  sinful,  it  is  ioipoMiUe  t0  conjecture .     It  cannot  how- 
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ever  be  late  in  life.  At  a  Tery  early  period,  the  child 
learns  to  submit  to  the  will  oC  its  parent.  Its  corporeal 
imbecility,  its  limited  knowledge,  aad  its  cherished  and 
absorbing  afTection  for  the  parent,  all,  doubtless,  contribute 
to  affect  it,  with  a  sense  of  the  propriety  of  such  submis- 
sion. Yet  it  isplacednn  circumstances  altogether  unpro* 
pitious  to  holy  developments  ;  and,  if  it  is  allowed  to  re- 
main in  this  world,  will,  like  all  that  have  gone  before  it^ 
choose  to  do  evil. 

One  act,  in  opposition  to  tbe  will  of  the  Great  Creator, 
we  have  seen,  spreads  death  through  all  the  family  of  man, 
involves  in   sin    innumerable    myriads,  originally  made 
dependent  on  the  first  rebel,  and  strikes  into  eternity  it- 
self, a  blow  of  utter  desolation,  to  the  hopes  and  happiness 
of  human  kind.     Where  are  the  consequences  of  rebellion 
to  end?     Who  can  estimate  the  bearing  of  one  act?     How 
murderous  and  ruinous  the  attempt,  to  pervert  the  laws  of 
the  divine  government!     What  will  be  the  misery  and  con- 
fusion, the  devastation  and  horror  resulting,  where  the  re- 
bel, in  the  holy  Sovereignty  of  God,  shall  be  allowed  to 
push  his  enmity  forward,  eternity,  in  all  the  tragic  scenes 
of  Hell,  shall  unfold.     Blessed  be  God,  that  He  has  pro- 
vided Tk^emedial  scheme,  by  which,  in  perfect  consistency 
with  every  principle  of  His  moral  government,  man  may 
be  reeovered,  alike  from  his  rebellion,  and  its  ruinous  ten- 
dency and  results.     Through  the  redemption  which  there 
is  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  rebel  can  be  recovered  to  the  love  and 
enjoyment  of  God — ^to  the  possession  and  exhibition  of  ho- 
liness— ^and  to  the  forfeited,  and  even  enhanced  glories  of 
man's  original  condition.     The  eternal  Son  of  God,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  assumed  humanity,  the  redemption  which  He  has 
wrought,  and  the  sovereign  ordination  of  God,  is  become 
a  new  Head  of  influences.     There  is  life  to  be  derived  from 
the  blessed  Jesus.   *^Our  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God/^ 
^nd  Christ  has  become  ^^our  life.^^^-^  All  the  life  that  ever 

1.  -Col.  lii,    3,  4. 
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18  to  boy  or  can  be  enjoyed,  by  fallen  and  degenerate  men, 
IS  entrusted  in  the  hands  of  Christ  It  must  flow  from  Him 
to  them,  and  for  that  purpose,  there  must  be  some  connec- 
tion established  betvireen  Him  and  them.  But,  as  the  law 
of  development  was  that,  on  which  the  propagation  of  life 
was  to  be  conducted  from  Adam  down,  so  it  has  pleased 
God  to  provide,  on  the  same  principle,  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  wonders  of  spiritual  life.  By  virtue  of  our  union 
with  Christ,  we  live,  and  grow,  and  thrive.  He  is  the 
vine,  and  we  are  the  branches.  He  is  the  head,  and  we  ire 
the  members  of  the  body.  "As  the  branoh  cannot  bear 
fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine;  no  more  can  ye/' 
said  the  blessed  Saviour,  "except  ye  abide  in  me."* 

Now,  it  is  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  proceedeth  from 
the  Father,  through  the  Son,  and  whom  the  Son  giveth  to 
whomsoever  he  will,  that  a  connection  is  established  be- 
tween  Him  and  the  guilty  soul  of  man.  Through  the  agen- 
cy of  that  Spirit,  the  man's  thoughts,  affections,  and  cares, 
are  brought  off  from  this  world,  and  bestowed  on  Christ, 
in  faith,  and  repentance,  &c.  and  thus  commence  the  evo- 
lution and  exhibition  in  them,  of  those  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
or  gracious  exercises,  which  form  the  character  of  the  ren- 
ovated man,  and  assimilate  him  to  the  great  prototype  in 
heaven.  *'The  first  man  Adam,  was  made  a  living  soul; 
the  last  Adam,  was  made  a  quickening  Spirit.  Howbcit, 
that  was  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  wasnat- 
ural,  and  afterward  that  which  is  spiritual.  The  first  man  isof 
the  earth,  earthy;  the  second  man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven. 
As  is  the  earthy,  such  are  they  also  that  are  earthy;  and  as  is 
the  heavenly,  such  are  they  also  that  are  heavenly.  And 
as  we  have  bornxj  the  image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear 
the  image  of  the  heavenlv."-' 

However,  the  immediate  reference  of  the  apostle  here, 
may  be  understood,— whether  to  the  entire  character  of  tho 

J.  John  XV,  4.  2.  1  Cur.  sv,  45,  {9. 
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redeemed,  or  to  the  uUimtte  perfection  of  their  being,  when 
put  in  possession  of  their  glorious  resurrection-body — it 
is  of  little  consequence  to  determine.  It  is  the  great  prin* 
ciple  re09gni^ed  by  kintj  which  concerns  us;  and  that  is, 
that  the  blessed  Saviour  stands  at  the  head  of  an  entire  fam- 
ily of  rational  beings,  in  whom  are  developed  his  own  like«- 
ness  and  life,  and  that  by  virtue  of  their  connection  with 
Him,  just  as  our  first  father  Adam  stood,  as  it  were,  the 
fountain  of  our  race,  and  has  transmitted  his  own  likeness 
and  mortality,  to  those  descending  from  him  by  ordinary 
generation.  As  yet,  there  is  not  the  perfection  of  this  great 
redeeming  process;  nor  will  there  be,  till,  at  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  things,  the  glorified  spirits  around  the  throne, 
shall  repossess  their  risen  and  sublimated  bodies.  But  the 
redeeming  process  is.  going  on,  and  we  may  descry  its 
wondrous  developments,  continually  taking  place,  in  all  its 
incipient  and  early  stages. 

If  it  pleased  God  to  commence  alonost  simultnneonsly  with 
the  being's  existence,  and  to  bring  it  under  the  operation  of 
the  great  laws  of  redemption,  which,  by  virtue  of  a  con- 
nection established  with  Christ,  shall  secure  holy  devclop- 
meats,  can  any  one  object?  Surely  none  are  disposed  to 
do  so,  when,  in  this  toorldy  those  developments  are  made, 
as  in  the  case  of  those  children,  wtio  seem  to  have  been 
sanctified  from  the  womb.  Shall  we  then  object  to  its  be- 
ing done  in  another  world?  The  circun.stance  of  death's 
eventuating  as  soon  as  birth,  or,  at  any  subsequent  time, 
before  the  moral  powers  shall  have  been  developed,  so  far 
as  to  bring  the  child  directly  Ad  personally  under  the  au-  ^^ 
tbority  of  law,  can  certainly  be  no  objection  against  the  re- 
ality of  an  union  being  constituted,  between  Christ  and  the 
soul  of  that  child,  through  some  special  care  or  agency  of 
the  Spirit. 

The  death  of  the  infant,  is  no  more  proof  of  its  final  con- 
demnation^ than  the  death  of  the  believer.  On  the  contrary, 
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as  the  mfaoi  has  neither  done  good  nor  evil,  the  presumption 
arising  from  its  death,<w«uld  rather  seem  to  be,  that  inasmuch 
as  its  powers,  if  it  had  remained  in  this  world,  would  have 
been  developed  in  sin^  so  its  removal  to  another  and  essenti- 
ally different  world — where  all  its  modes  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge, and  also  of  acting,  wjll  be  essentially  different — 
will  mOst  probably  conduce  to  instantaneous  and  lofty  ex- 
hibitions of  holiness. 

It  is  true,  that  the  presumption  may  be  applied  the  other 
way.     Inasmuch,  as  God  visits  on  the  infant  the  consequen- 
ces  of  the  sin  of  Adam — subjecting  it  to  disease  and  death, 
and  plabing  it  in  a  world,  and  under  the  operation  of  laws, 
which  operate,  with  certainty,  to  secure  its  Yoluntary  sin- 
ning, as  soon  as  capable  of  moral  agency;  and  inasmuch  as 
one  of  the  consequences  of  such  rebellion  against  God,  is, 
that  a  change  will  take  place,  either  sooner  or  later,  in  the 
outward  circumstances  and  relations  of  men  in  this  world, 
by  virtue  of  which,  much  more  rapid  and  frightful  devel- 
opments of  iniquity  shall  be  made^ — why  may  we  not  con- 
.     elude,  that,  in  the  exercise  of  His  sovereignty,  God  sees  fit 
to  anticipate  such  thing8,and  transfer  one  and  another,  forth- 
with, as  they  come  into  this  world,  to  a  new  scene  of  exis- 
tence, when  the  full  and  final  results  of  Adam's  apostacy 
are  displayed?  Especially  so,  it  might  be  added,  since  the 
promise  of  grace,  in  the  covenant,  seems  to  contemplate 
none  other  than  the  children  of  believer-s.  **I  will  be  a  God 
to  thee,  and  lo  thy  seed  after  thee;'"  and  since  there  caa 
be  no  more  inconsistency  with  divine  justice,  to  place  an  in- 
fl^     fant  in  circumstances,  whei^  it  will  become  a  sinner  soon- 
er than  later,  provided  there  is  not  to  place  it  in  any  such 
circumstances  at  all?     We  confess,  the^efore,  that  nothing 
ougI)i  to  be  raslily  and  positively  asserted  on  this  subject, 
either  wav. 

1.    (iiii.  X'»iii. 
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It  would  seem  as  if  God  had  not  seen  it  proper,  to  give 
us  any  decisive  information  on  this  subject;  and  we  can  see 
((reat  wisdom  and  goodness  too,  in  His  keeping  us  in  abso- 
lute ignorance  on  thjs  point.  Were  the  former  presump- 
tion an- established  truth,  and  reverently  received  among 
men,  there  is  no  knowing  what  mischievous  consequences 
might  result  from  it,  nor  how  far  men,  to  render  their  dar- 
ling babes  eternally  happy,  might  be  tempted  to  become 
the  murderers  of  their  offspring.  And  were  the  latter  an 
established  truth,  with  what  heart-rending  agony  would  ev- 
ery sensitive  soul  see  the  infant  consigned  to  the  tomb!  It 
is  well,  that  Providence  has  thrown  an  impenetrable  veil 
over  this  thing.  Yet,  if  we  nuiy  be  allowed  to  indulge  a 
fond  conjecture,  the  presumption  seems  strongest,  that  the 
death  of  an  infant  is  a  procedure  of  mereyf  rather  than  of 
vindictive  justice.  For,  as  the  great  rule  of  procedure  on 
the  judgment  day  shall  be,  that  God  ^'will  render  unto  ev- 
fiBT  ONE,  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  wheth- 
er they  be  good  or  evil,''^  the  righteous  and  the  wicked 
shall  receive  their  award  and  allotment  upon  a  principle, 
which  it  la  manifest,  in  the  nature  of  things,  cannot  be 
adopted,  with  regard  to  those  dying  in  infancy. 

Admitting  for  a  moment,  that  infants  dying  in  infancy 
shall  be  saved,  it  is  obvious  that — if  the  view  already  given 
of  the  law  of  God's  government  in  this  world  be  correct — 
it  is,  and  can  only  be,  by  virtue  of  some  connection  es- 
tablished between  Christ  and  them.  A  mere  purpose  of 
election  establishes  no  such  connection,  though  it  may  have 
respect  to  it,  and  secure  it  ultimately:  but  the  sacred 
scriptures  do  not  speak  of  men  as  elect,  and  safe  in  Christ 
till  they  are  actt^a//y  united  unto  Him.  The  mere  pur- 
pose of  God  to  bring  into  being  the  offspring  of  man  gave 
them  no   being,  nor  established  any  connection  between 

1.  1  Rom. 
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them  ftnd  their  great  profrenitor.  It  was  their  actual  evo- 
lution from  him,  agreeably  to  the  law  established  for  the 
propagation  of  the  race,  that  rendered  tbem  existent;  and 
all  their  life  was  derived  through  him.  In  like  manner 
there  must  be,  the  actual  union  with  Christ,  in  order  to 
the  derivation  of  life  from  Him,  since  He,  and  He  only,  is  a 
fountain  head  of  life  for  any  of  the  degenerate  race  of 
Adam.  This  union  is  efiecttiated  as  has  been  hinted  by 
the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  He  that  is  join- 
ed to  the  Lord  is  one  spirit. '^^  The  agency  of  this  spirit 
in  respect  of  the  adult  will  be  readily  admitted.  Why 
should  it  be  denied  in  reference  to  the  infant? 

That  there  is,  in  fact,  a  care  and  agency  of  the  aptrit 
adapted  to  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  in/ant 
mind,  there  can  be  no  doubt:  and  that  too  to  receive  holy 
developments.  For,  there  is  the  example  of  the  babe  of 
Bethlehem,  whose  conception  was  not  after  the  law  of  or- 
dinary generation,  and  who  therefore  stood  in  circuTOstan- 
ces,and  was  the  subject  of  influences,  which^ — ^without  vio- 
lating the  fundamental  principle  of  the  original  constitn- 
tion  ordained  for  man — could  not  have  been  imparted  to 
any  of  his  proper  and  natural  offspring.  When  it  is  said 
to  man,  that  "  that  holy  tkingy^  which  should  be  born  of 
her,  sliould  be  called  the  son  of  God,  some  peculiar  agen- 
cy of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  its  production  is  no  doubt  referred 
to,  as  the  reason  of  this.  It  is  evident  too,  that  it  has  re- 
ference to  the  future  exhibitions  of  character  to  be  made 
by  Him.  "The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thtCj  and 
the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee,  therefirc 
also  that  holy  thing  that  shall  be  born  of  thee,  shall  he 
called  the  son  of  God."^ 

The  holiness  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  in  itsifl" 
font  state,  13  attributed  to   some  immediate,  and  special 

1.  Rom.  ,       5.  Luke  1,  35. 
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a^ncy  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  same  is  also  said  of  it  Iq 
its  eirlicst  developments.  "  The  child  grew,  and  waxed 
str  \e,''o  spirit,  (by  the  spirit)  filled  with  wisdom;  and  the 
grace  of  G  )d  was  upon  him.^'*  It  is  altogether  gratuitouf 
to  say,  that  that  agency  of  the  spirit  consisted  in  forming 
the  hu'nnnri  uure  of  Christ  free  from  any  physical  defects, 
o!  'Jerdi;^x\:ient»  and  that  therefore  the  child  Jesus  was 
<  )iy.  If  holiness  is  attributed  to  that  nature  in  its  unborn 
'  i  -^^nbryi)  state,  we  certainly  cannot  suppose,  that  it  is, 
ji:  the  .^ajine  sc^s^e,  in  which  it  was  after  its  birth,  and 
growth  into  youth  and  manhood,  or  else  we  must  suppose, 
ihai  holiness  as  a  personal  characteristic,  consists  imsome<* 
i))':ig  irrespective  of  the  acts  and  exercises  of  amoral  being. 
For  the  holiness  of  a  being,  with  its  powers  developed, 
aod  actively  excited,  must  be  very  difierent  from  that  of 
one  yet  destitute  of  such  powers. 

Things  inanimate,  it  is  true,  have  in  scriptural  parlance, 
so'ir  itnes  been  cal  led  Ao/y,  as  the  inmost  chamber  of  the  tern* 
r..  . :  c :'  led  the  holy  of  holies;  but  then  it  was  because 
o  ^  es\j    irii   and  peculiar  relationship,  which  it  had 

to  (jiuJ.  He  <Hvelt  in  it.  It  was  set  apart,  as  pre-emi- 
nently and  exclusively  appropriate  to  God.  In  this  sense, 
the  yet  unconscious  human  nature  of  Christ,  may  be  de« 
nominated  Ao/y,  for  it  was  the  habitation  of  God,  and  sin- 
gularly an^l  exclusively  appropriate  to  Him,  differing  in 
this  respect,  essentially,  and  entirely,  from  that  of  any  o£ 
the  descendants  of  Adam.  And  this  peculiar  relationship 
of  his  human  nature  to  the  divine,  rendering  it  pre-emi* 
neatly  and  singulso'ly  an  object  of  the  divine  care,  and  se* 
earing  developments  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  in 
holy  exercises,  i.  e,  m  those  graces  or  virtuous  affec- 
tions appropriate  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  denomi- 
nated,   in    the  renewed  sinner,  ^^  the  fruits  of  the  spi* 
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rit,''    the    blessed    Saviour    has    distinctly    recognized. 
"But  Thou,'*  says  He,  "art  He  that  took  me  out  of  the 

m 

womb;  Thou  didst  make  me  hope  when  I  was  upon  my 
mother's  breasts.  I  was  cast  upon  thee  from  the  womb; 
thou  art  my  God  from  my  mother's  belly.  "^  Here  the  ho- 
liness which  manifested  itself  in  the  gracious  exercises  of 
the  precocious  child  Jesus,  is  attributed,  not  to  any  peculiar- 
ity of  constitution,  nottoany  especial  native  efficiency  of  his 
moral  powers,  not  to  any  modificatiori  of  his  created  being, 
not  to  any  necessities  of  his  nature,  but  to  the  very  special, 
yea,  miraculous  presence  and  agency  of  God,  which,  it  was 
declared  to  Mary,  should  be  peculiar  to  him.^ 

While,  therefore,  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  the  lan- 
guage of  scripture,  in  reference  to  the  ^^  holy  child  Jesus^" 
in  confirmation  of  the  idea,  that  holiness  is  the  result  of 
physical  constitution,  it  certainly  does  convey  the  idea, 
and  that  very  clearly,  that  there  may  be,  and  actually  is, 
a  care  and  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  adapted  to  the 
infant  mind,  which  will  secure  holiness,  and  that  in  the 
earliest  developments  of  its  constitutional  capacities.  Cod- 

1.  Psalm,  xxii. 

2.  We  confess  ourselves  utterly  unable  to  un  Jci-stand  the  following  ex- 
planation of  this  thing  as  given  by  Dr.  Owen.  "The  human  nature  of 
Christ,  being  thus  formed  in  the  womb  by  a  creating  act  of  the  Hdy 
Spirit,  was  in^the  instant  ofiU  cono^iion  saneiijied 9.nd  fillsb  with  grace 
•according  to  the  Tneasure  of  its  receptivity:  being  not  begotten  by  natunl 
generation,  it  derived  no  taint  of  original  sin  or  coiTuption  from  Adam,  that 
being  the  only  way  and  means  of  its  propagation:  and  being  not  in  the 
bins  of  Adam  mora%  before  tlie  fall,  the  promise  oFhis  incarnation  being 
not  given  until  afterwards,  the  sin  of  Adam  could  on  no  aceotmi  be  imputed 
unto  him."  Oweh  osf  the  spirit,  v.  1,  p.  274.  Here  is  a  specimen  o£ 
philosophical  theorizing  utterly  unintelligible  to  us.  Equally  vague  and  un- 
intelligible are  what  we  hear  from  him  on  the  same  subject  in  another  place, 
when  he  says  that  that"  holy  thing*'  was  radicaUy  filled  with  all  that  perfcc- 
tion  of  habHualgnice  and  wisdom,  which  was  or  could  be  necessary  totbe 
discharge  of  that  whole  duty  which  as  man  he  owed  to  God."  pwen  on 
t^e  Hebrews,  vol.  iii,  p.  40. 
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sequently^  there  cannot  be  any  valid  objection  against  the 
unconscious  infants  being  so  made  the  object  and  subject  of 
the  Spirit's  care,  as  tobe  brought  into  such  connection  with 
Christ,  the  second  Adam,  the  fountain  of  a  renovated  life, 
as  to  secure,  alike  its  holiness  and  salvation.  Wherefore, 
the  question  of  its  translation  by  death  to  another  world, 
where  it  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  operation  of  causos 
which  here  contribute  to  corrupt  developments,  cannot  be 
agitated,  so  as  to  prejudice  its  security — we  mean  on  sup- 
position of  the  Spirit's  bringing  it  into  connection  with 
Christ. 

Is  it  necessary  that  the  human  mind  and  heart,  must  have 
been  previously  in  every  case^  actually  exercised  in  faith, 
and  repentance,  and  love?-  Then  can  there  be  salvatioa 
for  none  other  than  adults,  or  those  whose  moral  suscepti- 
bilities have,  in  this  world,  been  developed  so  far  as  to  en- 
afble  them  to  apprehend  and  believe  the  truth.  For  most  un- 
questionably "  there  is  no  other  name,  given  under  Heaven 
among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved,  but  the  name  of 
Jesus;'^^  and  we  must  therefore  maintain  either  that  infants 
are  not  subjected  to  the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin — when 
their  very  death  is  indisputable  proof  of  the  fact — or  that  in 
the  economy  of  grace,  there  is  provision  made,  in  some 
way,  as  God,  in  his  holy  sovereignty,  hath  seen  fit,  to 
bring  them  into  connection  with  Jesus  Christ  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  His  redemption. 
The  former  as  we  have  seen,  is  directly  contrary  to  fact, 
so  that  we  rejoice  to  give  to  our  blessed  Saviour  all  the  glory 
of  the  rescue  of  immortal  souls  from  perdition,  at  whate- 
ver period  of  their  existence,  they  are  removed  from  un- 
der the  operation  of  those  causes,  which  have  been  brought 
into  action,  by  the  rebellion  of  the  first  man,  and  would, 
if  not  frustrated  by  the  grace  of  God,  infallibly  and  eter- 
nally ruin  the  whole  race.     The  infant's  song  in  Heaven, 

1.    Acts. 
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will  be  as  truly  and  cordially  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
redeeming  love^  as  that  of  the  hoary  headed  sinner  con- 
yerted,  on  the  yery  yerge  of  life,  from  the  error  of  his 
ways.  Andy  although  we  presume  not  rashly  to'decide^ 
where  God  has  not  clearly  reyealed;  yet,  cherishing  the 
hope  of  meeting  among  the  redeemed  in  Heayen,  the 
countless  myriads  of  our  race,  who  lived  but  to  die  or  have 
been  carried  from  the  womb  to  the  grave^  what  exalted 
yiews,  of  the  overflowing  riches  of  divine  grace,  may  we 
not  entertain?  And  what  lessons  of  rebuke  and  consola- 
tion and  parental  duty  may  not  be  derived? 

It  were  delightful  to  conjecture,  the  rapid  and  wondrous 
developments  of  the  infant  mindy  unclogged  with  bodies, 
and  placed  in  circumstances  so  propitious  to  holiness.  Bet 
it  would  be  all  conjecture.  We  cannot  presume  even  to 
imagine,  how  the  babe  in  Heaven  acquires  knowledge^  or 
to  deny,  but  that  a  few  hours'  employment  in  the  blissful 
exercises  of  that  happy  world,  will  render  it  vastly  supe- 
rior, in  knowledge  and  experience,  to  the  aged  saint  that 
goes,  at  the  end  of  a  long  life,  laden  with  wisdom,  and  fil- 
led with  the  love  of  God,  to  mingle  his  rejoicings  with  the 
redeemed  on  high.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  all  will  be 
right  and  glorious,  and  that,  perchance  the  gloomy  feature 
of  ruin  and  desolation,  which  over-spreads  this  guilty  world 
— the  early  death  of  one  half  that  are  born  into  it — shall  be 
found,  in  the  infinitely  wise  and  wondrous  counsels  of 
Jehovah,  converted  into  the  bright  aspect  of  bliss  aod  glo- 
ry. How  great  the  triumphs  of  grace!  The  most  sicken- 
ing and  painful  forms  of  human  mortality  contributing  to 
swell  the  numbers  and  triumphs  of  Heaven  J  !  ! 

As  the  vast  Ocean  heaving  from  its  very  depths,  throfr* 
wave  on  wave,  and  rises  and  breaks,  and  scatters  its  foaming 
surges  on  the  shore,  so  Time  rolls  itsflood  along,  and,  as  it 
sweeps  o'er  the  guilty  race  of  man,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, are  canicd   forward,  and  dashed  upon  the  breakers, 
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of  death,  but  to  be  caught  by  the  under*ourrent  and  borne  ) 
into  the  bo^om  and  blessedness  of  eternity. 

While  satan  rages  and  appears  to  triumph,  there  is  a 
mighty  conqueror  that  triumphs  oyer  him,  and  rescues 
the  victims  of  his  malice.  He  that  has  the  power  of  death 
has  been  himself  destroyed.  The  very  reign  of  death,  se- 
cures from  every  people,  kindred,  tribe  and  tongue  the 
largest  additions  to  the  fapily  of  the  redeemed.  How  few 
in  comparison  with  the  countless  myriads  on  high,  will  re- 
main among  the  wilful  rebels,  that  refused  to  submit  to 
the  government  of  God,  and  shall  be  shut  up  in  the  peni-* 
tentiary  of  Hell?  How  will  the  temporary  triuHiphs,  but 
eternal  disappointments  of  the  God  of  this  world,  contrib- 

■ 

ute  to  illustrate  the  wisdom  and  grace  of  the  divine  gov- 
ernment, and  the  folly  and  madness  of  rebellion?     How 
delighted  will  be  the   believer's  experience  in  Heaven, 
there  to  be  made,  under  circumstances   inconceivably  glo- 
rious, to  see  how  easily  the  God  of  truth  and  justice,  has 
discomfited  falsehood  and  iniquity !    How  will  the  darkest 
features  m  the  mysterious  history  of  man,  be  developed  in 
the  brightest  exhibitions  of  grace  and  sovereignty?    And, 
how  will  the  very  curse,  in  all  its  odious  features,  prove 
through  the  exceeding  riches  of  divine  grace,  in  his  kind- 
ness by  Christ  Jesus  a  blessing  to  the  ruined  family  of  man? 
And   even  here,  before  we  reach  that  bright  world, 
where  our  delighted  eyes  shall  survey  the  rich  and  varied 
prospect  of  bliss  unfolding  its  unceasing  wonders  to  our 
view,  what  lessons  of  rebuke  and  consolation  may  we  not 
draw  from  the  infant's  death?     Reader,  are  you  z  parent y 
and  yet  unreconciled  to  God,  through  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ?     And  have  you  lost  a  darling  babe,  that  in  the 
midst  of  sufferings,  and  exquisite  agony   of  body,   has 
been  torn  from  your  fond  embrace,  and  hurried  to  an  ear- 
ly grave?     Then  learn  in  it,  tlie  rebuke' of  Heaven.    That 
child,  on  which  perhaps  your  fondheartmis  set,  and  which 
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already  had  began  to  bind,  and  rivet  those  afiecilons  which 
should  have  been  given  to  ^od,  has  been  removed  from 
yon  in  mercy  to  it.  Had  it  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
your  embrace,  it  would  have  imbibed  your  rebellious 
spirit  The  love  of  its  heart  for  you,  would  have  given 
you  a  power  and  influence  over  it,  which  would  have  se- 
cured the  earliest  developments  of  sin,  and  placed  it  in  an 
attitude  of  direct  rebellion  against  God.  You  would  have 
proved  the  murderer  of  its  soul,  and  stamped  on  it,  your 
own  character,  so  infamous  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  invol- 
ved it  in  the  condemnation  under  which  you  lie. 

But  God  in  taking  it  away,  has  in  effect  said,  ^'  You  are 
not  fit  to  have  the  care  of  this  child.     You  would  have  in- 
fused into  it,  your  own  unbelieving,  and  rebellious  temper, 
and   armed  its   little   heart,  in  hostility  against  me.     it 
would  have  learned  from  you,  to   break  my  Sabbath — ^to 
profane  my  name — to  despise  my  law — to  rebel  against  my 
authority— and  proclaim  itself  a  candidate  for  Hell.   But  1 
have  had  mercy  on  it     I  have  seen  that  you  are  not  fit  to 
have  it  live  with  you,  and  have  therefore  brought  n  home 
to  Heaven,  that  it  may  be  brought  up  under  the  immediate 
eye  and  care  of  my  dear  Son,  away  from  the  contagion  of 
your  example.     Read  in  the  death  of  your  child  the  ven- 
geance of  Heaven,  and  its  frightful  record  against  you.'' 

But  are  you  a  believer,  and  did  you  cast  your  dear  little 
one  over  upon  God,  when  you  brought  it  to  the  baptismal 
font,  and  there  in  the  arms  of  your  faith  and  love,  pre- 
sented and  devoted  it  to  God,  to  be  washed  in  the  blood  of 
Jesus,  and  sanctified  by  his  Spirit,  to  be  redeemed  from  all 
the  consequences  of  the  sad  and.  ruinous  apostacy  of  our 
race?  And  has  that  child,  for  which  you  have  plead  the 
promises  of  the  well-ordered,  and  everlasting  covenant, 
been  removed  from  you,  and  been  taken  from  this  world 
of  sin,  before  it  could  itself  sin,  how  rich  is  your  consola- 
tiuu!  (iod  liuij  in  cfToct  said  to  you,  "I  take  you   at  your 
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if^rQi-j — ^I  have  heard  your  prayers — I  have  received   the 
offering  of  your  faith,  and   have  removed  your   child  to 
other  scenes,  where  it  shall  not  come  in  contact,  or  be  con- 
taminated with  sin.     I  know  how  great  would  have  been 
your  solicitude;  how  many  heart-rending  anxieties,  you 
would  have  had  on  Its  account,  and  that,  with  all  your  care, 
you  could  not  have  prevented  it  from  becoming  a  wilful 
transgressor  of  my   law,    nor   have   proved  half   faithful 
and  watchful  enough  for  its  training  for  the  skies.     I  have 
therefore  taken  this  work  out  of  your  hands,  and  given  your 
child  to  my  dear  Son,  that  it  may  pass  at  once  into  the  se- 
minary of  Heaven,  and  escape  the  consequences  of  your 
unfaithfulness,  and  mismanagement,  as  well  as  the  ills  of 
this  dying  and  rebellious  world,   in  which   you  dwell.'* 
Read  then  in    the  death  of  yoin*  sweet  smiling  babe   the 
mercy  of   Heaven:  and   learn  to  humble  yourself  at  the 
feet  of  God,.adoring  the  grace  of  his  covenant,  and  receiv- 
ing the  kind  and  paternal  admonition,  his  providence  ad- 
ministers. 

But  has  it  pleased  Him  to  spare  the  little  prattlers  round 
your  table?  And  already  do  they  begin  to  strike  their 
roots,  and  grow  like  willows  by  the  water  courses,  then 
see  what  a  work  His  providence  has  laid  to  your  hands. 
Those  sweet  lips  have  already  perhaps  been  soiled.  Those 
bright  eyes  have  fallen  on  rebellious  scenes,  and  they  have 
left  their  traces  on  the  little  miiid  and  memory.  The  little 
bosoms  have  begun  to  heave  with  passion,  and  swell  with  de- 
sire. And  shall  the  young  immortal  fall  under  the  damning 
sentence  of  God'a  holy  law?  Parent,  teacher,  nurse,  friend, 
what  have  you  to  say?  Say  ye  mothers,  will  you  neglect 
the  moral  culture  of  your  darling  babes,  and  suffer  the 
passions  and  propensities  of  their  nature  to  rise  and  gather 
strenisth,  and  bear  them  off  to  objects*  which  God  has  for- 
bid Jen?  Will  you  allow  all  this  to  go  on  before  your 
^yes,  and  neglect  to  tell  your  little  chargo  of  God,  and  of 
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his  holy  child  Jesus,  and  the  great  salvation,— of  the  spirit 
and  his  bless'^^d  iifluence,  and  strive  to  curb  unruly  desire, 
to  brin^  it  u  i  i^^r  tlie  early  influence  of  the  truth,  and  form 
its  heirt  to  lite  live  and  service  of  God? 

You  !iave  been  t*ie  means  of  bringing  it  into  a  guilty  and 
a  dviii^r  A'orld.  Siiall  it  be  saved  or  lost?  The  one  or  the 
other  sliill  be  the.  fact;  and  whether  the  one  or  the  other, 
will  do.pend,  in  a  great  measure  on  you,  and  on  its  early 
impressions.  Resign  it  to  the  dominion  of  its  passions—* 
Cheat  and  deceive  it  by  your  falsehood  and  hypocrisy — Vex 
and  torture  it  by  your  fretfulness  and  rage — Irritate  and 
dissappoint  it  by  your  treachery  and  unfaithfulness — ^Throw 
around  it  the  contagion  of  your  own  depravity — Withhold 
from  it  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  his  law,  of  Christ, 
and  of  his  death — Put  it  under  the  care  of  teachers,  that 
neither  fear  nor  love  God — And  lesd  it  through  the  paths 
of  science,  without  an  observation  of  His  agency  and  will, 
and  the  child  shall  grow  up,  a:  prey  for  the  vengeance  of 
heaven. 

We  cannot  neglect  to  urge,  in  the  most  importunate  man^ 
ner,  on  you,  the  importance  and  necessity  of  early  and  so* 
lemn  attention  to  this  matter.  Will  you  mothers,  fatbenB^ 
friends,  christians,  and  philanthropists,  allow  the  young 
immortal  to  grow  up  in  sin,  without  an  effort  to  bring  ita 
little  powers  under  the  genial  and  sanctifying  influence  of 
the  truth?  Why  not  familiarize  the  infant  mind  with  di- 
vine things?  Why  not  tell  it  of  the  love  of  Jesus,  and  strive, 
before  the  propensities  of  the  heart  shall  have  become  deep 
rooted,  and  wedded  it  indissolubly  to  sinful  objects,  to 
bring  it  under  the  influence  of  some  awakening  truth,  and 
mould  the  little  understanding  to  useful,  intellectual,  and 
moral  pursuits?  The  system  of  infant-school  instraction, 
which  proposes,  as  its  object,  ^^to  awaken  a  desire  in  the  in- 
fant heart,  to  seek  moral  and  intellectual  improvementi  by 
early  and  Isj<fmg  activities,  to  excite  victOOUS  attachwW^ 
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and  inspire  an  utter  detestation  for  all  immoraHty,^'^  de- 
serves the  interested  attentioni  and  zealous  co«operation  of 
every  one,  who  would  arrest  the  progress  of  moral  death. 
^^Outof  themouthsof  babesand  sucklings,  God  has — ordain- 
ed strength,  because  of  His  enemies,  that  (He  might)  still 
the  enemy  and  the  avenger."^  Here,  then,  let  us  begin, 
and  make  our  moststudied,  and  systematic,  and  mighty 
attack  on  Satan's  kingdom.  Here  is  where  the  strength 
lies.  And  as  the  whole  plan  of  God's  goyernmentment 
ment,  in  this  world,  is  that  of  development,  let  us  learn  wis- 
dom from  His  own  constitution,  and  bring  the  truth  early 
to  bear  upon  the  infant  heart,  by  developing  tlie  spiritual 
powers  and  mental  capacities  of  the  young  immortal,  we 
may  get  the  start  of  corruption  and  the  world,  and  fit  it  for 
usefulness,  happiness,  and  glory.  Seize  first  the  affections 
of  the  infant  heart,  in  all  the  tenderness  and  pliancy  of  theip 
earliest  buddings,  and  let  the  bright  mirror  of  God's  bles- 
sed word,  reflect,  in  mild  and  melloiy  rays,  the  rich  and 
glowing  image  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  to  ripen  it  in- 
to holiness.  His  graeious  Spirit  invites  to  this  work.  And 
blessed  be  His  name,  for  the  growing  array  of  youthful  teach- 
ers,  and  yet  more  tender  scholars,  whom  the  blessed  Spi« 
rit  is  marshaling  in  our  Sunday  and  infant  schools!  ^^Whoni 
shall  he  teach  knowledge,  and  whom  shall  he  make  to  under- 
stand doctrine?  them  that  are  weaned  from  the  milk,  and 
drawn  from  the  breasts.  For  precept  must  be  upon  pre- 
cept, precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  line  upon  line^ 
here  a  little,  and  there  a  little.''^ 

1.  Psalm  vui,  %  2.  ItfL  zxyiC,  9,  I6. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  MORAt  CERtAiNTS*  OF  HUMAIT  Dfi- 

PRAVIlT. 


We  ai«  expoicd,  from  the  euiieat  petM  of  our  moral  hiaUny  to  the  feflo- 
ence  of  causes  which  secure  a  denmged  exercise  of  our  morsl  povenv— 
Difficult  to  trsce  the  influence  of  tliese  things — An  harmony  in  his  nw- 
nl  ezerciies»  originally  characteristic  of  Adam — ^This  harmony  wss  de- 
ranged through  the  sublety  of  Satan's  tempttdoas— One  wiiihl  art 
changed  the  whole  mofal  aspect  of  the  world—- Noticed  partiodariy  ia 
respect  of  the  moral  feelmgs  of  our  first  parents— Traced  ia  respect  of 
their  progeny — ^Inquiry  as  to  what  brings  men  under  the  actusl  gofem- 
ment  of  Uw — ^Difference  between  God's  providential  and  ihorsl  govern- 
raexit — Out  of  phce  'to  ask  whether,  and  hoW  iofimtsstfi— Thetheoty 
of  moral  unity  or  representation  in  Adam  ntiticed^-Some  renafcs  to 
prevent  mistake  —A  brief  view  of  aoan  as  fbmiahed  with  vatkws  oapao- 
ties  for  thought,  feeling  and  action — The  law  of  reproduction  sppbct* 
ble  here — ^Psalm  ii,  5. — Conscience  affected  not  by  theories,  but  by  pe^ 
sonal  crime-— Cenenl  taws  afiectang  the  development  of  Ihimsn  csps- 
cities— TheM  laws  pervetted — Instinct— Animal  sensatioh— Pasaontsixl 
affectiona— Ztiquiiy  whether  mlhnts  possess  morsl  charactep— MonI  cbs- 
lacter  the  result  of  moral  acts — Neither  sin  nor  hotiness  predicsble  of  in- 
ftnts  personally — More  abundant  causes  for  men's  universslly  nDoiog» 
than  for  the  first  ain  of  our  progenitors. 

In  the  chapter  before  the  last,  we  digressed  into  a  consid- 
eration of  the  question  of  human  ability,  as  it  presented  itsdf 
in  the  eourse  of  our  iovestigations  on  the  subject  of  derived 
comiptipn.  In  the  chapter  preceding  that,  the  fact  had 
been  noticed,  that  men  inherit  from  Adam,  a  constitution- 
al nature,  which  is  subjected  to  a  forfeiture  of  privilege? 
aOkd  immunities  that  Would  have  been  secured  by  his  obc^ 
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dience;  and  also^  that  they  come  into  b^ing,  under  circum- 
stances, which  render  it  mor(^Uy  certaiifij  that  they  will 
sin^  a5  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  moral  agency.  It  is 
our  object,  in  this  chapt^,  to  advert  to  the  deyelopements 
of  human  character;  as  from  the  very  earliest  period  of 
their  bi^story,  men  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
cw^s  or  circumstances,  which  render  it  morally  certain 
that  they  will  universally  sin  as  soon  as  they  are  capable 
of  moral  action. 

It  were  an  endless  task,  to  unfold  the  ever-varying  mod- 
ifications of  corrupt  character.  They  are  as  numerous, 
as  the  individuals  of  our  race,  and  a^  diversified,  as  the 
combinations  of  human  passion,  which  may  be  excited  by 
ever-varying  circumstances.  To  analyse  these,  we  shall 
not  attempt.  To  do  so,  would  render  it  ne.cessary,  among 
other  things,  to  investigate  the  excedingly  perplexed  and 
intricate  subject  of  insanity. — For,  it  is  y&ry  manifest 
that,  many  of  27^  manifestations  are  owing  to  the  inordi- 
nate  growth,  and  ascendant  influence  of  spme  one  partis- 
<u,lar  passion.  All  that  we  can  adventure  is,  some  gene- 
ral reflections  to  guide  the  further  inquiries  of  the  reader. 
We  have  already  seen',  that  when  Adam  was  created, 
4bere  was  an  harmony  in  the  exercise  of  all  his  moral 
-powers.  His  intellectual  perceptions,  his  sensitive  emo- 
tions, and  his  voluntary  actions,  were  in  unison.  A.s  his 
mind  perceived,  his  heart  felt,  and  his  will  determined. 
The  operations  of  his  self-love,  or  the  instinctive  desires  of 
<his  soul  after  happiness,  were  in^perfect  accordance  t^ith  his 
duty.  On  yielding  to  their  impulses,  and  in  seeking 
his  enjoyment  in  the  things  which  God  had  prescribed,  he 
incurred  not  the  accusations  of  conscience.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  secured  its  approbation,  without  which  he  could 

* 

not  have  been  blessed. 

The  tempter  contrived  to  destroy  tills  hannony«    He 
:awakened  emotions,  which   obscured  his  perfifptions  of 
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truths  and  induced  him  to  act  directly  contrary  to  the 
divine  will.  A  desire  for  knowledge,  a  general  res- 
pect for  the  character  of  God,  the  natural  appetite  for  food, 
the  influence  of  animal  senses,  entire  practical  ignorance 
of  sin,  were  all  appealed  to,  and  roused  into  action,  and 
through  the  specious  reasonings  of  the  tempter,  our  first 
mother  made  the  desperate  experiment,  determining  to  do, 
and  doing  what  God  had  prohibited.  From  thatyery 
moment,  a  moral  derangement  took  place.  That  one  re- 
solute act  of  will,  drew  with  it  most  fearful  consequen- 
tees  in  her  own  moral  history,  and  that  of  her  race.  She  in- 
stantly became  the  tempter  of  her  husband  in  her  turn, 
land  having  persuaded  him  to  sin,  their  oflspriog  after  them, 
evince  through  all  their  generations,  the  same  alienations 
of  mind  and  heart. 

It  is  a  subject  of  very  deep  interest,  and  to  the  christian 
ftiinister  of  awful  moment,  to  inquire  how  far  a  deliber- 
ate and  determined  effort  of  will,  in  one  special  case,  tends 
to  shape  the  whole  subsequent  history,  and  character,  and 
even  to  effect  the  generations  to  come.  To  the  grief  and 
anguish  of  the  soul  of  a  godly  minister,  he  not  unfre- 
quently  finds,  that  one  decided  and  desperate  effort  of 
willf  on  the  part  of  an  awakened  sinner,  by  which  be  acts 
with  energy,  either  in  refusing  to  believe  on  Jesus  Christ, 
or  in  shaking  off  his  convictions^  is  followed  by  insensi- 
bility, rapidly  increasing  depravity,  utter  desertion  bj  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  eternal  death;  nor  does  it  stop  here, 
but  his  children  after  him,  oftimcs  imitate  his  example, 
imbibe  his  spirit,  follow  in  his  steps,  and  pursue  him 
down  to  Hell.  No  man  can  tell,  but  that  any  and  every, 
affort  of  will  in  rejecting  Christ  and  his  salvation,  and  in 
refusing  to  repent,  shall  be  followed  with  eternal  consequen- 
ces, both  in  himself,  and  in  those  to  whom  he  may  g'^® 
birth.  The  whole  iniquity  that  bias  been  teeming  in  the 
#orld,  and  ruining  our  guilty  race,  and  spreading  havock 
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'  Mnd  desolatioD  over  it,  has  followed  from  that  one  act  of  will 
on  the  part  of  our  first  mother^  wheo  she  ate  the  forbidden 
fruit. 

By  it  she  armed  consciencey  and  enlisted  all  the  consti* 
tutional  and  characteristic  principles  of  her  nature,  in  a 
warfare  against  herself,  as  well  as  in  rebellion  against  God. 
Conscience,  which  before  had  been  a  minister  of  bliss, 
became  a  demon  of  torment.  The  constitutional  princi- 
ples, or  the  susceptibilities  of  her  nature,  remained  the 
same;  but  their  action  was  totally  deranged,  and  she  be- 
came totally  depriwed.  The  proper  balance,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  which  was  to  regulate  all  the  motions  of  the  mo- 
ral man,  was  lost,  and  every  thing  was  thrown  into  wild 
and  frightful  disorder.  An  hurried  action  instantly  took 
place,  and  the  rebellion,  commenced  in  one  deliberate  act 
of  will,  has  been  driven  forward  with  resistless  celerity, 
into  frantic  excitement  and  resentments  even  against  God 
Himself. 

Such  was  the  process  of  depraved  developments  in  the 
first  man.  "  The  woman  which  T/iou  gavcst  to  be  with 
me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat."^  said  guilty 
and  impenitent  Adam,  chargingGod  Himself  with  being  the 
author  of  his  misery  and  his  crime,  and  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  his  rebellious  offspring  malignantly  renew 
and  reiterate  the  charge.  The  very  principles  of  Adam's 
nature,  the  susceptibilities  and  instincts  of  the  moral  be- 
ing whose  excitement  and  actings  had  before  been  blissful 
as  they  were  directed  to  legitimate  objects,  immediately, 
on  hiasin,  lent  their  powerful  influence  to  perpetuate  those 
acts  of  will,  which  would  detain,  and  sink  him,  still  deep* 
er,  and  deeper,  in  wretchedness  and  rebellion.  By  the 
one  act  of  disobedience^  he  had  changed  all  his  moral  re- 

1.  <aeii.  iiiy  12. 

2.  The  Apo8t1e«  in  the  5th  chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the  Romanr,  is  very 
carefut  tp  designate '^^  font  dn  of  our  progenitors.     He  calls  it  to  r-jtax^ 
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lations;  and  all  his  hopes  of  bliss  in  commuaiOD  and  inter- 
course wilh  God,  and  contributed  to  corrupt  the  charac- 
ter of  liis  whole  progeny. 

The  very  objects  that  had  contributed  to  his  high  and 
ennobling  enjoy ment,  proved  productive  of  the  keenest 
anguish.  The  gentle  s>tep  of  God,  once  so  beloved,  now 
breaks  upon  his  ears  as  rattling  pe^s  of  thundering  ven- 
geance. The  bright  smiles  of  universal  nature,  that  had 
once  beamed  bliss  into  his  soul,  are  now  like  the  piercing 
frowns  of  some  wrathful  executioners  of  the  Almighty 
menace.  The  yery  light  of  Heaven  was  too  intensely 
glorious  for  our  guilty  parents  to  bear,  and  as  they  parted 
with  their  hopes  and  desire  of  bliss  in  fellowship  with 
God,  and  obedience  to  Uim,  the  very  same  instincts 
and  constitutional  susceptibilities  which  had  inclined  to 
these  things,  now  urged  them  to  attempt  an  absolute  aepa- 
ration  of  themselves  from  Him,  as  the  only  conceivable 
method  of  escape  from  deserved  damnation.  The  in- 
stinct of  our  nature,  which  makes  us  shrink  from  pain,  and 
every  passion  of  the  heart  that  ordinarily  incites  to  action, 
were  all  brought  into  full  and  effectual  play  to  beleaguer  the 
will  of  man,  and  prevent  forever  his  return  to  God.  And 
had  it  not  been  that  God,  in  mercy,  intended  to  recover 
the  rebel  to  Himself,  and  reveal   what  he  never  possibly 

srrjua — th^  aJFuice — *hc  stumbling-  block  over  which  we  fall — ^proprW:  Ap- 
sus  qffensiOf  cum  ad  rem,  iiivia  jncentem,  pedem»  imptog^ntes  protHbhiMU. 
SchlcUiinerl.  Lex.  sd.  wr.  tryt^  q-*  t^v  vtcs  vtt^viatutifti  u  vuiM 
tLTrifittfif — for  if  by  i/i£  o^fciicc  of  the  one  man  the  multitude  died,  Ro- 
mans v,  15.  S^c  also  verses  17, 18,  and  20,  ita,  ms  wat^atitaac  nu  tfos  ttviifatrat 
uu'jcTaXit  jLXTtTTdLh.ia-aif  u  7r*}.h^u  &,c.  xATfTTfltdMo-aty — from  a  verb  which 
sgnfics  to  stand  ov  put  in  a  place— to  appoint  or  establish  in  un  office 
as  all  overseer  of  seryants,  Luke  xii»  42— <to  kod  into,  or  eonduet.  Acts 
xvii,  15,  to  render  or  effed,  2  Pet  1,  8.  Tlie  ApoeUc  describes  the 
pi'ocess  by  wliicb  men  become  sinners.  It  is  /ict  by  loeans  of  r»i  vAf*B.(.Mt 
1'he  oHcnce  of  Adam,  is  the  instrumental  cause  of  their  sin,  not  the 
very  thing  which  constitutwd  (//aV  sin.  It  leads  to  or  operates  to  secure 
sji  '.nth.-  ii/alt'*a'sl.  Ka!  rc!;dcrtK2ri sinners. 
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bould  of  himself  have  discovered,  that  there  is  forgiveness 
through  the  blood  of  Je^ns/poor  wretched  fallen  man,  had 
V)ound  himself,  eternally,  with  the  chains  of  his  own  forg- 
ing, dmd  rendered  it  forever  impossible  for  him  to  repent, 
HbII  had  qtiickly  opened  its  flood-gates  of  wrath,  and  pour- 
ing in  its  delage  of  woe,  claimed  and  secured  our  whole 
guilty  race,  as  another  family  of  devils,  fraught  with  en- 
venomed malice,  to  oppose  the  governmeptof  God. 

All  this  perhaps  is  seen,  and  acknowledged  to  be  true,  in 
'reference  to  the  first  parents  of  our  race;  but,  it  is  asked, 
how  is  that  disordered  exercise  of  man's  moral  powers, 
'which  ensued  in  them  infmcdiately  upon  rebellion,  and  by 
Virhich  tiie  passions  and  appetites,  the  constitutionbl  sascep- 
tibflities  and  prineipks  of  his  nature,  triumphed  over  his 
interest  and  happiness,  rendered  certain  in  his  posterity  ? 
In  reply,  we  remark,  that  the  idea  o( physical  defect^  dors 
not  at  all  comport  with  that  of  moral  depravity.  The 
want  of  an  hand  or  an  arm,  an  eye  or  aMimb,  is  not  ordi- 
narily ti  ken  into  the  account,  when  we  estimate  a  man'4 
moral  character.  But,  suppose  that  a  person  was  born  in- 
to this  world,  with  such  a  deformed  and  ill-shapcn  body, 
as  to  be  Bly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  ordinary  life — des- 
titute of  the  power  of  locomotion,  aqd  not  capable  of  b?ing 
guided  and  governed  by  the  will,  we  should  never  think  of 
attributing  to  him  that  depravity,  which  we  would  to  one 
who  had  the  requisite  corporeal  powers,  for  manifesting 
his  intentions,  and  acting  out  all  the  rebellious  purposes  of 
his  heart.  Should  he,  however,  possess  the  faculty  of 
speech,  and  give  vent  to  blasphemous  thoughts  and  execr<a- 
'  tions,  and  thus  manifest  alienation  of  mind  from  God,  and 
malignity  of  heart  towards  Htm,  we  should  attribute  to  him 
an  increased  degree  of  depravity,  in  proportion  to  th«  cor- 
poreal disadvantages  and  disabilitfcs,  under  which  lie  hibor- 
ed.     But  should  he  be  devoid  of  mental  endowments— in- 
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capable  of  reason,  and  incapable  of  speech;  or>  should  be  be 
possessed  of  the  power  of  speech,  yet  altogether  idlotical, 
incapable  of  judgment  and  memory,  even  acts,  which,  in 
another,  would  be  accounted  proofs  of  depravity,  and  which, 
in  themselves,  are  immoral,  would  not  be  supposed  to  in- 
dicate tlie  same  in  him.  And  the  reason  is,  because,  prac- 
tically, we  do  not  predicate  depravity  of  the  corporeal,  or 
even  mental  constitution  of  man;  but  of  the  ac/t^a/cor^mc 
of  those  powers,  which  are  implied  or  requisite  in  the  wil- 
ling to  do,  and  doing,  what  the  law  of  God  prohibits,  or  re- 
fusing what  it  requires.  It  is,  therefore,  of  essential  im- 
portance, in  our  investigations  on  this  subject,  that  we  form 
correct  dotions  of  what  it  is,  which  constitutes  man  the 
proper  subject  of  moral  government — we  mean,  which 
brings  him  aclualli/  under  the  government  of  law. 

Mankind  universally  make  a  distinction,  between  mere 
natural  discipline  or  government,  and  that  which  is  by 
law  or  the  declared  will  of  a  sovereign,  who  has  a  right 
to  command.    The  maniac  is  governed  as  the  brutes.    The 
infant  and  child,  by  the  mere  exercise  of  power.     And,  in 
human  governments,  where  the  enactments  are  designed 
for  the  good  of  society,  and  which,  it  must  therefore  be  pre- 
sumed, are  so  complicated,  as  not  to  be  early  or  easily  un- 
derstood, there  is  an  age,  which  the  individual  must  have  at- 
tained, before  he  is  considered  as  personally  responsible  in 
all  his  acts,  or  capable  of  acting  for  himself.     There  is  evi- 
dently this  general   assumption,  on  the  part  of  mankind, 
that  there    must  be  such  a  development  of  the  corpo- 
real and  mental  capacities,  which  qualify  for  acting,  as  to 
presuppose  a  knoivledge  of  law,  before  the  individual  can 
strictly  and  properly  be  said,  to  be  under  (he  actual  gov- 
erment  oflctw^  so  far  as  his  personal  acts  are  concerned. 

The  natural,  providential  government  of  God,  is,  un- 
doubtedly,' diflfercnt,  from  that  which,  as  a  moral  governor^ 
Be  maintiiins  over  intelligent  and  rolu'ntary  beings.-    fhe 
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latter  is  the  government  oj  law,  or  declared  will.  The 
former,  of  mere  power  and  care.  The  latter^  in  this  world^ 
is  peculiar  to  m-m.  The  former,  man  enjoys  in  common 
with  the  whole  hrafe  and  animal  creation.  It  would  seem^ 
therefore^  that  the  question  is  rather  out  of  place,  to  ask^ 
whetheTy  and  how  infants  sin,  in  whom  there  lies  not  yet 
been  a  sufficient  development  of  the  intellectual  and  physi- 
cal powers,  to  qualify  them  for  the  knowledge  of  law,  and 
the  actions  contemplated,  by  the  law.  Are  we  under  the 
necessity  of  supposing,  tViat  there  is  any  thing  wrought  in- 
to their  intellectual  or  corporeal  constitution,  which  is,  in 
itself,  sinful?  Docs  the  word  of  God  really  teach  us,  that 
the  mere  organization  of  the  infant  body  and  mind,  or 
that  its  subs/anrc  and  constitutional  properties,  are  sinful? 
We  apprehend  not;  for  then,  unquestionably,  it  must  mean 
something  else  to  be  sinful,  than  actually  to  violate  the 
will  ot  SL  moral  governor;  and  if  so,  we  cannot  see,  but  that 
we  might  predicate  sin  of  the  brute  creation,  with  as  m,uch 
propriety  as  of  infants.  If  the  sin  of  Adam  deranged  the 
whole  constitution  of  God,  that  was  his  sin;  but  certainly, 
in  no  sense,  can  it  be  said  to  be  the  personal  sin  of  those,  wlio 
are  unfurnished  with  the  capacities  requisite  for  moral  ac- 
tion. 

The  idea  of  moral  unity,  or  of  representation,  or  of  act- 
ing by  another,  which  has  been  resorted  to  as  a  philit^oph-' 
ical  theory,  to  solve  difficulties  on  this  Subject,  is  based  on 
the  assumption,  ihsit every  individual descenddini  of  AAumj 
\%  personally  under  the  actual  government  of  law,  from 
the  very  first  moment  of  its  existence;  yea,  and  before  it 
had  existence^— at  least,  in  the  eye  of  God!  The  question, 
which  to  us  seems  most,  and  indeed  only  appropriate  her^, 
is,  whether  Adam's  sin  has  not  so  perverted  the  conititU" 
tion  of  God,  and  produced  such  a  change,  in  the  whole  prd^ 
eessof  the  development  of  the  powers  and  capacities  of  hil 

ofispriogi  9$  to  rendet  it  morally  certain,  that  they  shall 
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both'  sia,  as  soon  as  they  have  knowledge  of  law,  and  even- 
toally  die  too. 

This  is  strictly  a  question  as  to  matter  of  fact,  and  the 
answer  must  therefore  be  drawn,  not  from  philosophical- 
theories,  but  from  careful  examination  of  the  actual  con- 
dition of  human  nature.  If  it  is  practicable,  there  should 
indeed  be, — in  all  cases,  the  utter  absence  of  philosophical 
disquisition  and  theory,  and  the  plain  and  faithful  report- 
ing of  FACTS,  as  far  as  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  accurate 
ebserFation,  may  enable  us  to  ascertain  them.  It  is  exact- 
ly here,  where  mischief  is  done  to  religion;  and  it  is  owing 
to  the  different  philosophical  views,  or  theories,  in  which 
the  facts  of  revelation  are  involved,  that  christian  teachers 
and  sects  are  found  so  much  to  differ.  To  separate  be* 
tween  /acfSy  and  the  doctrines^  which  are  thought  legiti- 
mately deducible  from  them — or  the  theories  which  are  em- 
ployed to  illustrate  or  account  for  them  would  be  oo 
mean  service  rendered  to  the  cause  of  truth.  To  detect 
the  difference  between  the  theory  and  the  fact j  or  therfoc- 
trine  founded  on  the  facty  as  suggested  by  some  theoreti-* 
oal  or  philosophical  views,  is  no  easy  task. 

Indeed,  an  attempt  to  do  so  is  exceedingly  perilous;  iot 
it  may  awaken  a  host  of  prejudices,  and  excite  alarm,  from 
the  sudden  and  almost  unavoidable  impression  made  on  the 
minds  of  many,  that  a  relinquishment  of  technicalities,'— 
especially  if  objected  against  as  not  happily  adapted  to 
convey  the  scriptural  idea  as  to  matters  of  fact — is,  at  least, 
presumptive  proof  of  heresy.  We  therefore  venture  on  a 
reply  to  the  question  just  suggested,  with  considerable  so- 
licitude; and  would  bespeak  the  reader's  candid  and  patient 
attention,  as  we  pursue,  somewhat  further,  the  difficult  and 
much  controverted  topic,  of  the  derivation  of  depravity. 
It  is  our. desire,  and  has  been,  all  along,  to  avoid  every 
thing  like  technical  phraseojogy,  and  exhibit  nothing 
but  the  plain   matter  of   fact>   without  respect,  to  anit 
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theory  or  system;  and  we  again  express  the  hope,  that  our 
readers  will  not  be  so  uncharitable  as  to  suspect  error,  and 
condemn  us,  without  being  heard  and  understood.  Our 
object  is  neither  to  gratify  curiosity,  nor  to  divert  the  mind, 
by  empty  speculations,  from  that  which  should  engage  its 
interested  attention.  How  could  I  sin  in  Adam  ?  How 
could  Adam's  sin  become  mine  ?  How  could  Adam  sin  for 
me?  How  could  God  impute  Adam's  sin  to  me?  How 
oeuld  Adam's  sin  reach  me?  Through  what  channel  has 
it  been  conveyed  to  me?  These  are  questions  of  no  man- 
ner o£ practical  utility,  as  we  apprehend,  and  we  shall  not 
pretend  to  agitate  them.  The  Bible  has  not  started  them, 
nor  is  it  at  the  pains  to  meet  them.  It  is  a  question  of  vastly. 
deeper  moment,  and  one.which  involves  the  eternal  interest 
and  destiny  of  us  all,  How  have  I  become  a  sinner?  Is  God  ^ 
er  man  to  blame? 

It  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  man  is  naturally  pos- 
sessed of  certain  capacities  for  action,  and  susceptibilities 
df  impression  inciting  to  action,  which  constitute  the  very 
elements  or  basis  of  his  moral  constitution.  He  has  a 
thinking  mind,  which  is  both  capable  of  perceiving  ex- 
ternsl  things,  and  of  attending  to  its  own  operations,  and 
which  is  competent  to  reflect  and  weigh  well  the  consider- 
ations presented,  so  as  to  come  to  a  fixed  choice,  or  pur- 
pose of  action. 

Moreover  he  is  capable  of  various  movements,  or  agita- 
tions of  soul,  which  are  appropriate,  or  rsdaptcd  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  different  objects  which  present  thcniselves,  or  to 
the  character  of  the  different  thoughts  which  arise  in  hia 
mind.  His  sensitive  nature  is  capacitated  for  impressions 
of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  fi^om  objects  without  him,  or 
thoughts  within  him — which  impressions,  will  be  corres- 
pondent with  the  :  eal  or  supposed  character  of  that  which 
produces  them;  or,  in  other  words,  according  as  the  mind 
iipprehends  an  object  to  be  fit  to  clo  it  good  tr  fho  dVB^a^ 
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ry,  will  it  be  afiected  pleasorably  or  painAiUy  towards  it. 
These  affections^  produced  by  the  impression  of  objects 
around,  if  not  counteracted  in  some  way,  quickly  grow 
into  habits,  and  assume  the  permanent  character  of  what, 
in  common  language,  we  call  inclinations,  dispositions, 
propensities,  &c. 

In  addition  to  alHhis,  there  is  thrown  aroand  tke  human 
soul  a  material  body  furnished  with  bones,  muscles,  nerves, 
&c.,  which  ^iralify  it  for  accomplishing  the  parposes  of 
the  man,  and  acting,  so  far  as  he  comes  in  contact  with 
material  objects'  around  him. 

These  difierent  capacities  of  his  nature,  which  may  be 
generically  denominated  his  constitutional susceptibilitiesor 
properties,  are  dependent,  originally,  on  the  sovereign 
wiH  of  God,  the  great  Creator.  It  has  pleased  Him  to 
give  being  to  such  a  creature  as  man,  and  to  constitute 
him^  a  thinkings  /e^lingy  acting  being. 

Such  was  the  first  man,  and  accordtng  to  the  law  which 
it  pleased  the  great  Creator  to  ordain  for  the  propagation 
of  his  race,  these  susceptibilities  or  constitutional  proper- 
ties, are  derived  through  the  process  of  that  development, 
which,  commencing  in  conception,  is  perfected,  in  due 
season,  by  birth  being  given  to  a  separate  existence.  Adam 
begat  a  son  In  his  own  likeness,  and  from  that  day  to  the 
present,  the  law  of  reproduction  has  obtained  in  the  con- 
tinuous evolution  of  innumerable  human  beings.  la 
these  susceptibilities  themselves,  considered  merely  asex- 
i9fenfj  there  can  undoubtedly  be  Tiothing  sinful^  as  has 
already  been  seen.  //  is  not  a  sin  to  the  embryo  being, 
that  it  has  been  conceivedy  though  there  may  have  been 
great  guilt  connected  with  its  origin,  and  it  may  be  sub- 
jected  to  consequences  appropriate  to  such  guilt.  //  is 
no^  a  sin  to  be  bom.  Nor  is  it  in  itset/a  sin,  to  think, 
to  fttl^  Of  to  ctctk  The  sinfulness  of  any,  or  of  all  such 
things>  is  determined,  by  a  reference  to  the  will  or  law  of 
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God,  which  defines  what  things  are,  or  are  not  sinful.  For 
human  consciousness^  which  is  the  register  of  crime, notes 
only  that  which  consists  in  personal  disconformity  to  the 
law  of  God.  No  one  is  conscious  of  having  himself  sin- 
ned in  the  personal  act  of  Adam's  transgression:  nor  does 
the  Spirit  of  God  lead  to  repentance  for  any  participation 
which  it  may  be  supposed  we  had  in  it. 

The  Psalmist  does  indeed  make  a  very  humbling  allu- 
sion to  the  guilt  and  sin  of  his  original.  I  was,  says  he, 
shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive 
me.  '^^  But  surely  he  could  not  have  meant,  that  the  growth 
of  his  bodt/  in  his  mother's  womb,  or  his  conceptionj  were 
TH£MSELV£s  SINFUL,  or,  that  these  natural  processes  were 
his  personal  transgressions.  What  then  it  may  be  asked, 
could  have  been  his  meaning?  Whoever  will  attentively 
consider  his  penitential  confessions,  will  find  that  he  is 
contrasting  his  own  sinfulness,  with  the  perfect  holiness  of 
the  Divine  Character,  and  after  having  acknowledged  his 
own  personal  acts  of  deBlement,  his  mind  is  yet  further 
humbled  by  the  thought,  that  his  very  existence  was  deri- 
ved from  a  being  that  had  sinned,  and  that,  while  the  or- 
iginal process  of  his  formation  was  going  on,  he  was  de- 
pendent  on,  and  as  it  were  involved  in,  the  being  of  one  ^ 
who  was  herself  a  sinner.  This  is,  and  cannot  fail  to  be, 
when  rightly  apprehended,  a  source  of  humiliation. 

Although  we  are  not  conscious  of  any  particular  guilt, 
attaching  to  us  personally,  for  any  specific  act  of  our  parents, 
yet  do  we  feel  that  we  can  never  make  proud  and  lofty 
pretensions  to  excellence,  when  we  consider  their  charac- 
ter in  the  sight  of  God.  The  child  is  humbled  in  the 
recollection  of  his  parent's  crime,  and  that  too,  oft-times, 
where  there  is  no  distinct  recognition  of  personai  guilt .  The 
drunkenness,  lechery  and  dissipation  of  a  parent,  which,  in 

1.  Psalm,  1i.  5. 
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the  eyes  of  the  world,  have  blasted  his  reputation,  do  se^ 
riously  aiTect  the  sensibilities  of  a  ebild,  in  any  measure 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  these  things. 

In  like  manner,  where  the  heart  is  affected,  by  the  Spir- 
it of  God,  80  far  as  to  discern  the  evil  of  sin  as  ruining 
the  reputation  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  sinfulness  of  those 
through  whom  we  have  derived  our  being,  cannot  fail  to 
humble  us  in  our  own  estimation.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  tht^rc  was  any  special  guilt,  on  the  part  of  his  pa- 
rents, which  rendered  his  birth  illegitimate,  of  which  the 
Psalmist  madeacknowledgement,  as  some  have  done.  The 
apprehension  of  the  parent's  impurity  in  the  sight  of  God, 
will  affect  the  heart  of  a  child:  for  he  insensibly  feels, and 
is  persuaded  that  he  can  make  no  pretensions  to  native 
moral  excellence  or  worth  derived  from  them.  Thus 
was  it  that  Job  felt,  and  this  was,  doubtless,  the  import 
and  extent  of  his  interrogation.  *'  Who  can  bring  a  clean 
thing  out  of  an  unclean?"^ 

Thus  far  human  consciousness  of  guilt  goes,  but  no  fur- 
ther. To  talk  of  representation,  and  participation  in  the 
acts  of  parents,  are  mere  theoretic  attempts  to  explain  the 
fact,  which  men's  intellect  may,  or  may  not  receive.  These 
are  not  the  things  which  affect  the  conscience.  It  is  the 
factoioxxT  descent  J  from  those  whose  character  we  cannot 
b-jt  condemn,  that  humbles  us.  No  man  repents,  because 
of  the  mere  susC/Cptibiiities  which  enter  into  his  moral 
constitution,  or,  in  other  words,  because  he  has  been  made 
capable  of  thinking,  loving,  acting,  &c.,  but  many  do  re- 
pent, that  these  susceptibilities  have  been  derived  and  de- 
veloped under  such  circumstances  as  to  have  led  to  sin, 
and  involved  them  in  the  guilt  of  personal  transgression. 
And  80  far  does  this  sort  of  repei^tancc  proceed  sometimes, 
tJiat   the  sinner  wishes  he  had  never  been *born,  or  mad' 

1.  ,T<ib,  xiv.  4. 
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]y  puts  an  end  to  his  present  existence,  as  though  that 
would  put  an  end  to  his  misery  and  his  crime.- 

While,  therefore,  the  susceptibilities  of  our  nature  ara 
derived  to  us,  by  the  very    law  of  reproduction,  which 
God  has  ordained  to  regulate  His  own  ao;ency  in  the  crea-' 
tion  of  the  successive  generations  of  men;  while  there  is 
nothing  sinful  in  these  susceptibilities^  considered  merely 
^H  ex  is  fen  f,  or  as  elaborated  in  our  moral  consfrtution,  they 
are  nevertheless- subjected  to  certain  great  established  laws^ 
which  affect  their  development,  and  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  sin  of  Adam,  render  the  wilful  transgression  of  his 
offspring  morally  certain.   These  laws  do  not  impose  upott 
man  a  necessity  to  sin  against  God.     They  are  but  a  part 
of  that  great  scheme  of  providential  agency,  which  God- 
originally  projected,  and  made  subordinate  to  his  systenr 
of  moral   government  intended  for  man.     The  very  same 
laws  regulating  His  own  agency,  would,  upon  the  supposition- 
of  Adam's  continuous  holiness^  hav€  rendered  tlie  hf)U7ies9 
ofhisdeseendants  morally  certain.  The  development  ftf  our 
eonstitutional  susceptibilities,  would  have  been  coMclunted,- 
on  the  same  general -principles,  and  would,  doubtless,  hav& 
been  effectuated  in  the  same  order;  but  it  would  have  beei> 
j^ust  as  morally  certain,,  that  men  would  not  have  sinned,, 
as  it  now  is,  they  willj  as  soon  as  capable  of  moral  agency- 

We  need  not  look  into  the  internal  structure  of  tho 
human  soul,  to  discover  an  adaptation  to  the  purpose  of 
rebellion  there,  as  though  God  had,  by  His  own  creative 
agency,  taken  care  to  adjust  its  complicated  machinery^ 
so  as  to  secure,  by  the  very  necessities  of  its  being,  such  a 
result.  God  cannot  act  with  any  such  design.  It  is  just 
as  morally  impossible,  as  it  is  to  *<deny  Himself,"  which,. 
.  an  Apostle  has  declared  to  be  absolutely  impracticable.^ 
We  can  see  sufficient  to  account  for  m^n's.wilful  rebellion,, 
in  that  derangement  which  ensued  in  the  whole  circum- 

1.  2  Tim.  i:,  IJ.' 
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stances  and  condition  of  the  human  race,  as  consequent 
upon  Adam's  sin.  The  laws  affecting  the  development  of 
our  moral  powers,  as  we  may  perceive  in  the  history  of 
every  individual,  are  perverted  and  operate  to  secure  such 
a  result 

•Instinct,  whatever  that  may  be,  first  operates,  and  its 
tendency  is  simply  for  the  preservation,  and  future  growth 
of  the  animal  body.  Who  can  fail  to  see,  that  it  is,  in  fact, 
God's  agency,  for  the  care  of  a  being,  devoid  of  that  intel- 
ligence, which  is  necessary  to  qualify  and  enable  it  to  take 
care  of  itself?  In  the  instincts  of  an  infant,  however,  there 
can  be  nothing  ^/;?/m/,  nor  in  their  exercise — no  more  than 
in  lis  respiration,  or  any  other  of  its  involuntary  motions. 

Next  to  instinct,  or  simultaneously  with  its  very  first  ac- 
tings, commences  the  process,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all 
its  future  knowledge,  viz:  its  animal  sensations.  These 
arc  but  the  impressions  which  those  external  objects,  with 
which  it  is  brouo;ht  in  contact,  make  upon  it,  and  in  a  way, 
appropriate  to  the  differ-cnt  senses,  which  are  fitted  for  re- 
ceiving and  transmitting  them.  In  the  receiving  of  these 
impressions,  or,  in  other  words,  in  being  the  mere  subject 
of  sensations,  prorluccd  by  external  objects,  there  is  noth- 
in^  sinful.  This  is  a  part  of  God's  natural  government. 
lie  has  constituted  us  to  be  so  affected,  and  we  can  no  more 
prevent  it,  than  we  can  alter  the  laws  of  Heaven. 

Connected  with  these  impressions  or  sensations,  there  is 
presently  found,  a  development  of  feeling  or  passion 
beginning  to  take  place;  that  is,  the  child  gives  indication 
of  something  affecting  and  moving  it,  other  than  the  mere 
impression  which  is  made  upon  its  senses,  by  an  external 
object  It  evinces  love  and  dislike,  desire  and  aversion. 
It  craves  the  mother's  breast,  and  manifests  delight  as  it  is 
unfolded  to  it.  It  turns  from  the  spoon,  and  loathes  the 
nauseating  drug,  which  it  had  once  imbibed  from  it  These 
for  the  sin  of  Adam— unless  as  the  expression  be  under- 
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and  their  kindred  feelings,  rao^t  un^uivocally  manifested^ 
and  at  a  very  early  period,  may,  indeed,  be  alt  traced  to 
original  animal  sensations,  of  which  the  conscious  being  has 
retained  the  recollection;  but,  it  is  very  obvious,  that  they 
are  something  different  from  mere  sensation.  Sensation 
has  contribnted  to  their  development;  but  they  have,  evi; 
dently,  an  impulsive  influence  themselves.  They  certainly 
incite  to  act,  and  secure  demonstrations  of  will  and  pur« 
pose.    And  these^  invariably,  take  a  wrong  direction. 

We  are  not  concerned,  to  inquire  into  the  philosophical 
theories  of  men,  as  to  what  it  is,  which  determines  the 
character  of  influential  feeling,  rendering  it  different  in  dif<* 
ferent  individnals;— ^whether  origindlly  dependent  on  some 
peculiarity  in  the  corporeal  organization — or  what  physio- 
logical writers  term  temperament; — or  whether  adventi-* 
tioos,  the  result  of  circumstances,  accidentally  associated, 
affecting,  permanently,  by  first  and  deep  impressions,  the 
sensibilities  of  the  being.  Our  object  is  simply  an  observa^ 
tion  of  facts,  so  far  as  they  tend  to  shape,  or  affect,  the  future 
moral  character  of  the  child.  We  say  future^  for  it  is  a 
question  alike  pertinent  and  important,  whether,  in  the  in* 
cipient  period  of  infancy  and  childhood,  there  can  be  any 

« 

moral  character  whatever  possessed. 

Moral  character,  is  character  acquired  by  acts  of  a  moral 
nature.  Moral  acts,  are  those  acts  which  are  contemplat- 
ed by  the  law,  prescribing  the  rule  of  human  conduct.  It 
is  not  every  act  which  we  perform,  that  is  of  a  moral  cha-» 
racter.  The  imtinciive  actions,  which  are  done  without 
thought,  and,  as  it  were,  involuntarily,  and  which  are  de- 
signed, by  our  great  Creator,  for  the  preservation  of  oui* 
animal  life,  — the  different  /unctions  of  the  various  organs 
of  our  animal  frame,  designed  for  the  promotion  of  our  an* 
itnal  life,  and  which  are,  in  some  degree,  dependent  on  thd 
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will,— -and  the  cravings  of  appeiiie,  which  are  dependent 
oil' the  very  organization  of  our  bodies,  are  not,  in  them- 
selves, 'sinful  or  Ao/y. 

They  do  not  possess  a  moral  character,  because  the  law 
of  God  does  not  require  or  forbid  them.  But,  in  so  far  a^ 
these  things  may  influence  us  to  do,  or  to  refuse  to  do,  what 
God  ha»  required,  they  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  lavr. 
The  law  is  so  framed,  as  to  regulate  all  our  deliberate  and 
voluntary  actions.  It  prohibits  some,  and  requires  others, 
and  defines  the  objects  and  extent  to  which  we  may  allovr 
ourselves  to  be  carried,  by  the  impulses  of  appetite,  and  by 
a  respect  for  our  well  being.  Every  action  that  is  delibe- 
rate, and  the  result  of  motive,  i.e.  which  originates  insonur 
voluntary  determination  of-  the  mind,  as  having  an  end  in 
view,  has  an  end  prescribed  to  it.  This  end  is  the  only  le- 
gitimate one,  and  from  wUch,  if  we  deviate,  or  for  which, 
if  we  substitute  another,  the  action  so  performed,  not  com- 
ing up  to  the  standard  of  God,  becomes  sinful.  ^'Wheth- 
er,  therefore,  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  y&  do,  do  all* 
for  the  glory  of  God.''*  Such*  being  the  case,  that  many 
actions  possess  altogether  an  indifferent  character,  and  some 
do  not  fall  even  under  the  cognizance  of  the  law  of  God— 
and  that  too  in  adults,  where  the  capacities  for  moral  actioa 
are  fully  developed, — it  is  obvious,  that  in  infancy  and  in- 
cipient childhood,  where  none  of  the  actions  are  deliberate, 
or  the  result  of  motive,  operating  in  connection  with  the 
knowledge  of  law,  and  of  the  great  end  of  all  human  ac- 
tions, no  moral  character  can  appropriately  be  predicated. 
There  are,  in  fact^  no  moral  acts.  The  being  is  not  yet 
actually  under  the  goverment  of  law.  It  is,  indeed,  un- 
der the  providential  care  of  God,  and  shares,  in  common, 
with  the  whole  animate  and  inanimate  creation,  the  bene- 
fit of  his  natural  or  providential  government;  butithasnnt 
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yet  come  under  the  actual  operation  of  law,  as  addressed  to 
the  reason  and  conscience  of  individual  personal  agents.  Its 
moral  powers,  or  capacities  for  moral  action,  have  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  developed  for  this.  To  predicate  personal 
flin,  therefore  of  tlie  infant, '_is  as  manifestly  contrary  to  fact, 
as  it  is  to  ihe  common  sense  and  feelings  of  mankind. 

In  BO  saying,  the  reader  will  perceive  our  meaning  to  be, 
simply,  that  the  infant,  whose  moral  powers  are  yet  unde- 
veloped, has  not  committed  acts,  which  can  be  considered 
violations  of  the  law  of  God.     It  has  no  personal  sin;  for 
it  has  not  morally  acted,     lis  physical  jidlure  cannot  be 
accounted  sinful:  for  that  would  be  to  change  the  very 
ineaning  of  terms.     Properly  speaking,  therefore,  we  can 
predicate  of  it  neither  sin  nor  holiness,  personally  consid- 
ered.    Yet,  it  is  placed  in  a  rebellious  world,  subject  to 
the  influence  of  ignbrance,  with  very  limited  and  imperfect 
experience,  and  liable  to  the  strong  impulses  of  appetite 
and  passion,  so  that  the  moral  certainty  is  as  strong  as  any 
thing  can  be,  that  the  very  susceptibilities  of  its  nature^ 
beiug,  at  the  earliest  moment,  excited  by  sinful  or  forbid 
den  objects, — and   God  being  under  no  obligations,  no 
choosing,  in  this  world,  to  vouchsafe  the  influence  of  hi 
holy  Spirit,  which  is  necessary  to  prevent  from  choosinj 
and  doing  what  is  wrong, — there  shall  take  place  those  acta 
of  which  alone  we  can  legilimately  and  intelligibly  predi 
cate  moral  depravity.     Instinct,  animal  sensation,  consti 
tutional  susceptibilities,  create  an  impulse,  which  not  be 
ing  counteracted  by  moral  considerations,  or  gracious  in 
fluenee,  lead  the  will  in  a  wrong  direction,  and  to  wronf 
■objects. 

It  was  thus,  that  sin  was  induced  in  our  holy  progeni- 
tors. No  one  can  plead  in  Eve,  an  efficient  cause  of  sin, 
resident  in  her  nature,  (any  prava  vis,)  or  operatire  pow 
■er,  sinful  in  itself,  anterior  to,  and  apart  from  her  own  vol- 
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untary  acts.  And  if  sht  was  led  into  sin,  though  charac- 
teristically holy,  and  destitute  of  any  innate  propensity  ^ 
sin,  where  is  the  necessity  for  supposing,  that  the  sins  of  her 
progeny  are  to  be  referred  to  such  a  cause?  She  influenced 
Adam  to  sin,  and  there  was  no  such  cause  in  his  nature. 
Their  progeny  are  placed  under  circumstances,  by  no  means 
as  propitious  to  holiness,  and  it  woul^l  be  strange  indeed,  if 
they  would  not,  most  naturally,  through  the  very  impulses 
of  their  constitutional  susceptibilities,  be  induced  to  choose 
what  God  forbids,  when  their  progenitors,  with  expanded 
powers  and  comprehensive  knowledge,  and  placed  in  cir- 
curiistanccs  propitious  to  holiness,  abused  their  liberty  in 
this  way.  But  an  objection  may  be  raised,  from  the  death 
of  infants,  before  capable  of  moral  action,  which  requires 
eareful  attention,  and  into  which  we  must  digress. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


THE  MORAL  CERTAINTY  OF  HUMAN  DE 

PRAVITY. 


coNTisrrxD. 


Tax  death  of  infimts  made  a  source  of  objection  s^nst  the  vie\rs  of  human 
depravity,  as  advocated  in  this  and  the  {Receding  chapter^False  inferen- 
ces deduced  from  the  fact — Disputes  about  what  old  Calvinists  believ- 
ed—-By  no  means  for  christian  edification — Other  inquiries  of  more  im- 
portance— ^The  Apostle's  use  of  the  term  **  wages,"  not  decisive — Su- 
preme deference  due  only  to  the  words  of  Christ^The  use  of  the  term 
fufnuhmeai — ^I'he  facts » ascertainable  in  the  case— The  consequences  of 
the  first  sin  traced  in  respect  of  the  irrational  creation — Thence  an  in- 
quiry sugg^tcd  in  relation  to  those  affecting  the  human  race — ^Nothing 
gained  by  theories  here — Ag^ement  as  it  respects  essential  facts — A 
false  assumption — ^Remarks  on  the  use  of  technics— The  supposition  of 
an  inherent  taint  of  depravity— Rom-  v,  14  examined— A  further  obser- 
vation of  the  circumstances  under  which  we  are  called  as  moral  agents, 
first  to  act — The  mind's  supccptibllity  as  to  pleasure  and  pain — Its  power 
of  suspending  an  action  till  a  correct  judgment  is  formed— Danger  ari- 
sing from  the  want  of  knowledge  acquired  by  experience— Instanced  in 
Eve — Thence  inferred  in  reference  to  herofispring-^Various  laws  in  op- 
eration under  which  human  beings  are  brought  into  existence,  and  first 
called  to  act — The  law  of  development  noticed  in  its  prog^ssive  results, 

*5The  wages  of  sin  is  death. ''^  Of  this  fact  there  caa 
be  no  dispute.  How  then,  it  is  asked  does  it  come  to  pass, 
that  infants  die,  if  mh  cannot  be  predicated  of  them  per- 
sonallyi  That  they  have  ever  sinned  by  personal  actSy 
cannot  be  proved;  and  will  not  be  asserted.  Therefore  it 
is  inferred  that  either  there  must  be  some  innate  sinful 
propensity  \vi\iev\tti  from  Adam,  which  renders  them  rfc- 

1.  Rom.  vir,  23. 
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serving  of  death  and  eternal  damnation  prior  to  all 
moral  acts;  or,  having  been  personally  represented  in 
Adam,  they  have  really  participated  in  his  act,  and  the  cir- 
minality  of  that  act,  and  thus  are  rendered  deserving  of 
death  and  damnation. 

This  latter  idea  has  of  late  been  the  occasion  and  theme 
of  much  dispaie,  and  what  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  much 
of  the  zeal,  in  this  dispute,  is  displayed  on  the  incidental 
question,  whether  old   Calvinistic  writers  understood  the 
doctrine  of  imputation  in  this  or  another  sense.     One  par- 
ly inaintains  that  old  Calvinists  such  as  Owen,  Turretine, 
and  others  did  explain  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin*  iii  such  way,  as  to  convey  the  idea,  that  both 
the  act  and  ill  desert  of  Adam^s  s\n^  are  as  really  aod 
truly  his  descendants,'  as  \ithey  had  committed  it  them- 
selves.    The  other   deny,  "  First,  that  this  doctrine  iu- 
Tolves  any  mysterious  union   with  Adsim,  any  confusioQ 
of  our  identit}'  with  him,  so  that  his  act  was  personally 
^tid  properly  our  act;  and  secondly,  that  the  moral  turpi- 
tude of  that  sin  was  transferred  from  him  to  us;  we  de- 
ny the  possibility  of  any  such  transfer.  These,"  contin- 
ues the  writer  in  the  Biblical  Repertory,  "are  the  two 
ideas  which  the  Spectator,  and  others,  consider  as  neces- 
sarily involved  in  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  and  for  re- 
jecting which,  they  represent  us  as  having  abandoned  the 
old  doctrine  on  the  subject.'"   Both,  however,  admit,  that 
death  in  infants  ensues,  by  virtue />/ their  connection  with 
Adam.     They  agree  as  it  regards  the  matter  of  facl\  but 
they  differ  as  to  their  explanations  of  that  fact;  one  party 
affirming,  that  death  is  the  natural  consequence  of  Adam's 
sin;  the  other,  tliat  it  is  its  legal  punishment. 

It  is  a  remark,  which  must  be  obvious  to  every  reader, 
that  it  is  by  no  m^ans  for  christiaji  edification  to  dispute  about 
what  any  uninspired  men  said  or  thought.    Why  shall  the 

J.  See  Biblical  Reperton',T.  ii,  Ji.  436, 
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churches  be  distracted,  because  divines  of  different  schools 
aredisftgreed  as  to  what  Calvin,  and  Stapfer^  and  Tunretiney 
amd  Owen,  and  Edwards,  meant,  when  tfaejr  spoke  of  the 
imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity?  Is  it  not  the 
dictate  of  common  sense,  to  go,  at  once,  to  the  Scriptures, 
and  having  diligently  compared  them,  by  fair  and  equita- 
ble reasoning,  or  criticism,  ascertain  what  is  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit?  We.  shall  not  perplex  our  readers  by  noticing 
the  philosophical  theories  of  former  or  modern  Writers  on 
this  subject.  But  there  are  several  points  on  whieb  it  may 
be  important  to  have  definite  ideas. 

We  shall  not  inquire  whether  **  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
sin,"  means  this  or  that  The  very  fact  of  existing  dis- 
putes about  it,  shews  that  it  is  high  time  to  employ  terms 
less  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  It  is  of  more  consequence 
to  determine,  whether  the  death  of  infants  is  the  punish-' 
fneni  of  their  awn  sins,  or  ihe  punishment  oi%Adam^ssinj 
or  a  consequence  to  which  they  are  naturally  liable  by  vir- 
tue of  their  fore-fathers'  rebellion? 

The  expression  "wages,"  which  the  Apostle  employs^ 
is  undoubtedly  figurative.  It  must  be  metaphorically  in- 
terpreted, before  it  can  be  quoted  by  any  one  as  meaning 
the  penalty  of  the  law.  There  is  no  other  place  in  the 
New  Testament,  where  it  is  so  used.  If  another  quotes  it 
as  meaning  the  certain  result — the  consequence  which  fol- 
lows just  as  naturally  as  the  soldiers  pay  might  be  looked 
for  his  services — he  adheres  more  strictly  to  the  import  of 
the  expression,  so  that  in  the  general  question,  nothing 
can  be  decided  by  the  Apostle's  use  of  this  term. 

It  behooves  us  carefully  to  examine  the  scriptural  account 
of  this  matter,  and  to  cease  from  the  tenacious  use  of  any 
technical  expression  whatever,  however  consecrated  by 
antiquity,  which  men  may  have  employed  to  exhibit  their 
ideas  as  to  what  the  Sinrit  teaches.     To  the  words  of 
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Christ,  we  must  defer,  and  not  to  the  techDics  of  men.' 
*^  If  any  man  teach  otherwise,  and  consent  not  to  whole- 
some words,  even  the  wobbs  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
to  the  doctrine  which  is  according  to  godliness,  he  is 
proud,  knowing  nothing,  but.  doting  about  questions,  and 
strifes  of  words,  whereof  cometh  envy,  strife,  railings, 
evil*surmisings,  perverse  disputings  of  men  of  corrupt 
minds  and  destitute  of  the  truth.'^^ 

That  infants  are  jimnuAetf  for  their  oum  inherent  phys- 
teal  depravity^  we  shall  not  here  take  time  to  disprove. 
We  have  already  seen  that  in  fact  there  is  no  siich  thing  as 
physical  depravity.     That  they  personally  are  punished 

1.  We  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  poweras  this  form  goes  to  press,  to  ex- 
tract the  following,  for  tlie  benefit  of  some  of  our  readers  as  ezpresare  of 
I  the  riews  and  feelings  of  the  brethren  of  New  Hayen,  whom  it  basbeoone 
iaflhionable  in  certain  quarters  to  censure  and  condemn,  as  having  denied  a 
fundamental  article  of  the  christian  faith,  in  the  views  which  they  express 
relative  to  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin. 

"  To  conclude,"  say  the  conductors  of  the  Christian  Spectator, "  we  at- 
tach no  kind  of  importance  to  tlie  question,  what  was  the  old  doctrine  on 
this  subject,  except  in  its  bearing  on  existing  movements  iit  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  It  is  a  fact  of  much  more  importance,  and  one  much  more 
gratifying  to  us,  that  our  brethren  so  explicitly  deny  the  imputation  of  the 
guilt  or  moral  demerit  of  Adam*s  sin,  to  his  posterity.  This  we  consider 
SB  so  much  real  gain  to  the  cause  of  truth.  And  if,  as  our  bretliren  tnti' 
mate,  the  old  Calvinists  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  go  with  them  in  this 
denial,  we  shall  anticipate  still  more  benign  results.  That  unauthorized  use 
of  words  and  phrases,  to  which  we  have  objected,  and  which  is  so  ftr  Irom 
expressing  our  brethren's  own  views  as  they  ea^lain  ihent,  must  soon  be 
abandoned.  Instead  of  that  unguarded  mode  of  stating  the  doctrine  of 
imputation  as  inchiding  two  things,  when  according  to  their  explanation,  it 

'.  contains  but  one;  instead  of  adopting  the  figurative  phraseology  of  com- 
mon life  in  their  docfrinai  ttattmentSf  and  denying  its  literal  importr*^ 
stead  of  using  the  word  jMmwAmm^  to  denote  evil  inflicted  without  res- 

j  pect  to  the  moral  desert  of  its  subject  and  the  words  guffe  and  VUetaU  to 
denote  mere  exposure  to  penal  evils,  we  confidently  expect  greater  predflO" 
and  accuracy  in  their  pliraseology.     Nor  is  this  change  desireable  for  its 

^.  1  Tim.  vi.  3.  5. 
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Stood  in  a  p^eneral  and  figurative  sense,  as  are  many  which 
occur  in  common  parlance — none  can  affirm,  who  de- 
ny that  Jldairi's  siuy  was  personally  our  sin,  or  thattho 
ill  desert  or  moral  turpitude  of  his  sin  was  transferred  to 
MS.  If,  in  a  large  sense,  we  say  that  all  the  suffering,  and 
misery,  and  death  in  this  world,  is  the  punishment  which 
God,  as  the  righteous  moral  governor  of  the  world,  in- 
flicts, for  the  violation  of  His  divine  constitution  by  our 
first  parents,  the  idea  is  a  very  different  one,  and  does  by 
no  means  sanction  that  mode  of  speech,  which  virtually 
implies,  that  the  death  of  an  infant,  is  the  specific  punish- 
ment due  to  it  personally  in  consequence  of  having  really 
and  eriminally  participated  in  Adam's  sin. 

own  sake.  It  would  involve  such  other  changes  and  result  in  wch  fiirther 
explanations  as  would  terminate  many  of  those  theological  dlscuittooa;,  and 
ecclesiastical  conflicts,  whicli  so  often  agitate  the  Presbyterian  church.  In 
these  cheering  anticipations  we  may  indeed  be  disappointed.  But  we  are 
greaUy  nustaken,  if  on  this  subject  the  consecrated  phraseology  of  the 
older  ;girritersy  can  be  long  retained,  and  used  with  this  modem  commen- 
tary. Otlier  dauscs  of  its  disuse  are  in  powerful  operation.  The  attach- 
ment to  forms  of  words,  as  the  essential  means  of  defending  the  truth  is 
^ving  way  to  independent  investigation.  The  ministry  are  becoming 
afraid  to  take  doctrinal  opinions  upon  ti*ust  and  are  yielding  to  the  solemn 
responsibility  of  thinking  for  themselves.  Not  that  in  our  view,  this  ipi- 
plies  any  want  of  reverence  for  antiquity;  but  rather  indicate&Jhat  due 
respect  to  tlie  great  and  good,  which  consents  to  learn  firora  th^wistruc- 
tioiisi  but  not  to  submit  implicitly  to  their  authority.  The  present  age  \n 
somewhat  distinguished  for  careful  and  accurate  discrimination,  both  in 
respect  to  thought,  and  the  vehicle  of  thought;  and  more  than  all,  for  a 
high  degree  of  solicitude  to  exhibit  religious  truth  in  forms  adapted  to  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  fitted  to  secure  its  right  apprehennon,  and  prac- 
tical results.  Kvil  may  ensue  in  the  progress  of  these  changes,  but  goo(^ 
that  ahall  far  outweigh  the  evil,  is  also  to  be  expected.  This  tendency  of 
things^  in  the  theological  community  is  a  stream  whose  course  cannot  be 
resisted;  and  while  it  will  conduct  safely  to  the  haven  of  truth,  those  who 
shall  wisely  follow  it,  will  no  less  surely  overwhelm  those  who  in  the  shat- 
tered bark  of  human  authority,  shall  attempt  to  stem  the  current."  Chrisi, 
ian  Spectator,  vol.  iij,  p.  511,512.  ' 
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'  Without  adventuring  further,  at  present,  on  ground, 
where  it  is  almost  impossible^  to  use  unambiguous  terms, 
we  shall  present  to  the  reader  a  general  sketch  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  important  facts  in  the  case,  as  revealed  in 
the  sacred  Scripture*.  None  will  deny  that  |death,  as 
introduced  and  perpetuated  in  this  world,  is  a  conse- 
quence of  our  first  parents'  violation  of  that  positive  con- 
stitution, which  God  ordained,  when  He  interdicted  them 
from  the  use  of  the  fruit  of  a  particular  tree.  "  By  one 
man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  so 
death  passed  upon  aH  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned.'** 
And  this  is  not  obscurely  intimated  in  the  language  used 
in  the  chronicled  record  of  the  original  threat.  "In  the 
day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die.'*^  --^U' 
ing  thou  shalt  diej  as  though  the  process  was  to  be  in- 
definite. 

The  whole  account  too,  which  is  given  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  God,  in  relation  to  the  fall  of  our  first  parents, 
shews  plainly,  that  the  act  of  which  they  were  guilty  in 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  changed  the  entire  aspect  of 
His  moral,  and  even,  in  some  measure  deranged  His  natu- 
ral government  in  this  world.  That  one  sin  of  our  first 
parents,  was  the  violation  of  the  very  fundamental  feature 
of  thi  whole  moral  constitution  ordained  for  this  world. 
It  introduced,  in  every  direction,  confusion,  and  disorder. 
We  see  that  the  brute  creation  dies,  having  as  it  were 
flympathy  with  man:  and  that  the  present  uneasiness  and 
misery  of  the  creatues  result,  by  virtue  of  some  con- 
nection which  they  hare  with  man,  seems  to  be,  not  ob- 
scurely taught  by  the  Apostle  when  he  says,  that  "the 
creature  was  made  subject  to  vanity,  not  willingly  but  hj 
reason  of  him  that  subjected  the  same."*  It  is  very  cer- 

1.  See  a  sin^lar  example  of  this  noticed  in  Christen  Spectator,  r.  iiifP- 
5.09. 

.'>.  Rom.  V.  12,  3.  gqji.  ii,  17.  4.  Kom.  viii^SO. 
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tain,  that  tjie  earth  was  cursed  for  Adam's  sake,  and  ren- 
dered sterile,  or  prolific  of  thistles  and  ttiorns.^  The  ser- 
jftcnt  was  also  cursed,-  as  iiav-inj;  beer,  tiie  instruiTjent  of 
Satan's  subtlety;  an;]  tltc  pcciiar  r.ji.vjry  of  gc«:t."l'Gn,  and 
pains  of  parturition.  dcLouiioci  of-ainst  Evc,-^  1^;^.  been 
perpetuated  among  i:er  (lauiijlitcrs.  l»utv.:!l  try:  i^  say, 
that  the  beasts  pariauk  cf  tlie  ili  cl^  ;^rc  of  :.  lam's 
sin?-:— That  the  serpent  si i.uei  along  wivh  ihe  vi.vil,  be- 
cause it  was  unconsciously  employed  to  ?  ;  :ce  our  first 
parents? — That  the  earth  sinned  vA^o,  ai:'.  th^.t  the  female 
«ex  shared  more  largely  in  the  sin  u:  oiir  1  rst  parents, 
than  the  other?  We  presume  not.  Yet  unquestionably  h?\ve 
all  these  things,  in  the  history  of  this  world  followed,  in 
consequence  of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents. 

The  sin  of  Adam,  deranged  the  whole  constitution  of 
God's  government  in  this  world.  A  connection  had  been 
established  with  him  as  lord  of  this  lower  creation,  and 
all  things  in  it*  By  virtue  therefore  of  the  state  of  de- 
pendence on  man,  which  God  had  ordained  for  them, 
when  he  became  rebellious,  confusion  and  derangement 
were  secured  among  them.  This  we  can  very  readily  ap- 
prehend, without  resorting  to  the  philosophical  theory  of 
^*  the  union  of  representation,"  to  account  for  the  present 
condition  of  the  beasts  and  soil.  God  undoubtedly  was  at 
liberty,  when  man  rebelled,  to  show  how  greatly  He  was 
offended  with  his  sin,  and  to  allow  the  beasts  to  rise  up 
and  to  dispute  man's  dominion,  and  to  exhibit  among  them, 
the  same  scenes  of  misrule  and  ferocious  passion,  whicli 
should  prevail  among  his  immediate  progeny,  as  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  his  rebellion;  and  further,  to  cause  the 
earth  reluctantly — not  wi^thout  much  toil  and  suffering  on 
the  part  of  man,  to  yield  her  fruit  for  his  support.  Her© 
we  may  read,  on  these  monuments  which  God  has  erected  la 

.1.  Gen.  ii.  17, 18,      2.  Ccji.  iii.  14.     3.  Gen.  ijirl6,      4.  Gcn.l.  ^%< 
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this  revolted  world,  the  memorials  of  His  displeasure  with 
the  sin  of  the  first  rebel. 

With  these  facts  we  might  be  satisfied,  and  learn  from 
ihem,  to  read  the  same  humbling   and  appalling  lesson,  in 
the  history  of  our  suffering,  dying  race.     What  conceiva- 
ble obligation  could  there  have  been,  that  God,  now  bound 
after  their  rebellion,  by  all  the  glories  of  His  moral  cha- 
racter, to  inflict  death  on  our  first  parents  according  to  ine 
fhreateniag denounced,  should  exempt  their  children  and 
progeny  from  the  same?  Especially,  since  He  had  ordain- 
ed that  all  the  life  to  be  imparted  to  the  latter  should  be 
conveyed  through,  and  possess  the  character  of  that  of  the 
former?     Must  He  derange  His  entire  govern  nent?  Shall 
the  law  of  development  be  suspended  in  reference  to  man? 
Or  rather  shall  it  prevail  every  where  else,  but  be  instantly 
suppressed  in  reference  to  man,  because  he  had  sinned. 
Had  the  infinitely  wise  and  Omniscient  Supreme,  adopred 
a  principle  to  mark  His  natural  government,  which  would 
80  quickly  be  demonstrated  improper   and  niis.'hievous? 
Was  God  chargeable  with  an  act  oi  ti^onjirntlessness  and 
over-sight,  in  incorporatmg  in  His  ii:overnment  a  princi- 
ple, which  put  in  jeopardy  ooth  the  cnaracter  and  well-be- 
ing of  the  whole  race?     Who  will  dare  to   assert  tJiese 
things?  No.  He  was  not  taken  by  surprise.     The  laws  of 
His  providence,  remain  unchanged,  though  man  has  chang- 
ed his  relations;  and,  instead  of  being  the  conduit  of  life, 
conveys  death  to  his  progeny;  instead  of  being  the  occa- 
sion  and  centre  of    bliss,  beauty,  and  glory  among  the 
creatures,  becomes  the  instrument  of  curse  to   a  ruined 
world.     The  death  of  infants  therefore,  like  any  oiher  de- 
rangement, in  the  natural  government  of  this  world,  is  the 
appropriate  and  legitimate  result  of  Adam's  sin,  as  com- 
mitted under  theopcralion  of  laws,  both  physical  and  mo- 
ral; whieh  God  had  unchangeably  ordained,  and  which  He 
Ead  most  induoitably  a  right  so  to  do. 
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There  is  no  manner  of  necessity^  in  order  to  account  for 
the  death  of  infmits  to  suppose  that  the  sin  of  Adam  becomes 
their  personal  sin,  either  in  respect  of  its  actor  its  ill  desert. 
Their  death  eventuates,  according  to  that  law  of  depend- 
ence, which  marks  the  whole  government  of  God  in  this 
world,  by  virtue  of  which  the  consequences  of  the  act  of  one 
man  terminate  'oft-times  on  the  person  of  .another,  where 
there  is  not  the  union  of  representation.  All  this  is  sim- 
ple matter  of  fact,  confirmed  alike  by  human  observation, 
and  the  Scriptures.  It  is  theory  which  enters  here,  and 
talks  about  being  identified  with  Adam,  and  of  the  whole 
human  race  being  summed  up  in  him,  and  being  accounted 
but  one  moral, person,  partaking  in  all  its  numerical  parts 
of  the  act  and  ill  desert  of  his  sin.  How  few  form  any 
definite  idea  of  the  fact  from  such  theories!  Little  if  any 
thing  but  confusion  and  perplexity  is  gained  by  them. 
They  fail  even  in  that  for  which  they  are  designed.  For, 
suppose  it  be  admitted,  that  death  is,  in  every  instance, 
specifically  the  punishment  of  the  sin  of  the  individual 
in  whom  it  eventuates,  and  that,  since  dying  infants  have 
no  personal  sinj  so  there  is  no  sin  but  that  of  Adam  on  ac« 
count  of  which  they  can  be  punished — what  then?  Is  there 
any  thing  gained  by  this  theory,  which  makes  them  par- 
takers of  his  act  and  its  ill  desert,  as  far  as  it  regards  the 
justice  of  God?  We  apprehend  not.  For,  is  it  not  just  as 
intelligible,  and  consistent  with  the  justice  of  God,  to 
say  that  the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin,  appear  in  the 
death  of  infants,  by  virtue  of  the  great  laws  of  dei^elop^ 
tnent  and  mutual  dependences  which  mark  the  divine 
government  in  this  world,  as  to  say  that  death  being  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  the  sin  of  Adam  must  become  really 
and  truly,  that  of  infants,  that,  before  they  can  be  guilty 
of  personal  sin  themselves,  they  may  be  justly  punished 
with  death. 
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In  the  one  instance  God  is  simply  viewed — ^withootany 
prying  into  His  secret  thoughts  and  purposes,  as  having  es- 
tablished a  constitution  through  which,  if  perverted  by  iheir 
great  progenitor^  from  whom  they  were  to  springy  men 
would  be  naturally  rendered  sinners^  and  subjected  to  the 
consequences  of  such  perversion.  In  this  there  can  be 
no  impeachment  of  divine  justice.  Injury  is  done  to  no 
one,  and  there  is  an  awful  exhibition,  made  of  the  madness, 
and  folly,  and  ruinous  tendency,  of  rebellion.  The  de* 
scendants  of  the  first  rebel,  as  they  are  evolved  from  hiv, 
alike  partake  of  his  constitutional  nature,  and  are  subjected  to 
the  consequences  of  his  doings.  They  areintroduced  into  be- 
ing, under  the  operation  of  causes  which  render  sin,  sufferisg, 
and  death,  morally  certain,  and  this,  as  to  fact,  is  as  far 
as  any  one  can  venture  to  go  upon  this  subject,  whatever 
his  theory  maj'  be. 

In  the  other  instance,  God  is  viewed  ^a  punishing  ihoM 
who  have  no  personal  sins,  for  no  faults  of  their  ownytnA^ 

m 

to  give  such  a  procedure  the  semblance  of  justiee  as  to  them, 
as  having  adopted  an  expedient  in  what  is  called  '^the^tfiMii 
of  representation."  But  on  what  is  this  alledged  ^^vnion 
of  representation,"  founded?  It  cannot  certainly  be  arbi- 
tr.iry.  There  must  be  some  ostensible  ground  for  it  Tbat 
is  to  be  found  in  the  relationship  existing  between  Adam 
and  his  offspring,  i.  e.  in  the  fact  of  their  descent  or  de- 
Telopmentfrom  him. 

Kventually,  therefore,  when  the  idea  of  the  imputatioa 
of  sin,  comes  to  be  sifted  and  examined,  it  amounts  to  no- 
thing more  nor  less,  than  what  we  have  said  about  the  coo- 
sequences  of  the  act  of  one  man,  terminating  on  another,  bf 
virtue  of  that  law  of  mutual  dependence,  which  marks  the 
government  of  God .  But,  since  the  phrase  is  by  no  means 
unambiguous — ^haa  been  nxisapprebended — ^is  objected  to  by 
many — and  has  led  to  disputes  among  those,  who  agree  ai 
to  the  suli^tanlial  f:\0l5  of  revelnlion.  i?  it  not  safer  to  decline 
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Ihe  ase  of  a  technicality,  which  renders  so  much  explanation  . 
necessary,  and  does  not,  after  all^mcet  the  difficulty  contem- 
plated ? 

'^The  union  of  representation''  is  indeed  insisted  on  by 
some,  as  of  vital  consequence.  But  we  think,  that  here 
too  is  an  unnecessary  dispute  about  terms,  and  their  mean- 
ing. If,  by  this,  is  meant  nothing  more,  than  that  Adam 
did  not  act  exclusively  for  hrmselff  bnt  that  his  conduct 
was  to  determine  the  character  and  conduct  of  those  that  . 
should  come  after  him,  we  will  not  object.  But  if  it  is 
meant  to  designate  any  positive  proceduve  of  God,  in  wliich 
He  made  Adam  to  stand,  and  required  him  to  Act,  as  the 
substitute  of  the  persons  of  his  offspring,  numerically  con- 
sidered and  by  name — head  for' head,  so  that  they  might 
Be  held,  as  in  commercial  transactions,  personally  liable  for 
this  very  sin,  as  being  guilty  co-partners  with  him  in  it,  we 
eertainly  may  require  other  and  better  proof,-  than  what  is^ 
commonly  submitted  •  The  prophet  complains,  in  reference- 
to  the  generations  that  had  preceded  him;  ^^Our  fathers  have- 
sinned,  and^are  nut;  and  tve  have  borne  trsib  iniquities.^* ' 
Will  it  be  contended,  that  in  the  eye  of  God,  the  fathers 
had  been  constituted  the  representatives,  in  this  strict 
sense,  of  that  generation;  so  that  they  were  punished  for  the 
lathers^  sins,  committed  before  they  were  born  ?  We  pre- 
sume not.  Our  Saviour  says,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
forefathers  of  the  Jewish  people,  in  his  day,  having  put  the 
prophets,  &c.  to  death,  it  should  be  required  at  the  handsof 
them,  their  children  or  descendantsi  <^That  the  blood  of  all 
the  prophets,  shed  from  the  foundation- of  the  world,  may 
be  required  of  this  generation,  from  the  blood  of  Abel  un- 
to the  blood  of  Zacharias,  which  perished  between  the  al- 
tar and  the  temple :  verily  I  say  unto  you,  it  shall  be  requir- 
ed of  this  generation.'**  Will  any  one  afiSrm,  that  there 
was  "the  union  of  representation'*  there?     Or,  when  it  is^ 

1.  Law.  r.  r  2.  I.nVov  xl  50.  ^1. 
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said)  in  the  second  command  meat,  that  ^God  visits  the  io- 
iquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generations/'  will  it  be  contended,  that  this  is  be- 
cause the  former  stood  as  the  repreaentativea  of  the  latter, 
acting,  legally,  in  their  name,  and  for  them?  We  presume 
not.  And  yet  stronger  language  cannot  be  employed,  to 
denote  the  results  which  follow  from  Adam's  9in,  by  virtue 
of  our  connection  with  him.  Why,  then,  must  we  suppose, 
that  there  is  a  principle  in  the  one  case,  different  from  that 
in  the  other?  And  that  what  seems  to  low  out  of  the 
natural  relation,  between  parent  and  children,  and  to  be 
the  natural  consequence  of  such  relation,  must  be  attrib- 
uted to  a  legal  union  or  moral  identity y  between  Adam 
and  his  offspring? 

There  is,  we  apprehend,  involved  in  this  theory  of  the 
^^union  of  representation,^'  a  principle — or,  rather,  it  grows 
out  of  an  assumption,  which  certainly  is  not  revealed  truth, 
and  whether  it  be  truth  at  all,  perhaps  can  never  be  deter- 
mined, that  no  creature  possessed  of  susceptibilities,  which 
may  capacitate  it  for  moral  action,  can  be  regarded,  at  ang 
moment  of  its  being^hMt  as  under  tlie  government  of  law; 
so  that,  if  not  ^6/  able,  voluntarily  to  act  for  itself,  in  the 
prosecution  of  its  interests,  or  the  manifestation  of  its  sub* 
mission,  it  must  be  done  for  it  by  another,  admitted  aod 
recognized  in  law,  as  its  proper  and  legal  representative. 

Tiiis  assumption  relates  to  the  conduct  of  God  Himself, 
as  though,  by  the  very  act  of  creating  a  rational  being.  He 
must, as  the  great  moral  goicrnor,  provide  for  its  being 
dealt  witl),  at  every  moment  of  its  existence,  and  having  its 
destinies  determined,  according  to  law,  if  not  in  its  own 
person^  and  for  its  own  actSy  in  the  per$on  and  for  the  acts 
.  -of  its  legal  representative.  Will  any  one  say,  that  such 
an  obligation  on  God,  does,  in  fact,  exist? 

It  is  very  manifest,  that  these  things  are  not  believed  by 
niany,  nhOm,  nevertheless,  we  cannot  but  recognize  as  the 
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children  of  God.     Why  then  contend  about  speeulative 
principles,  or  theoriCwS,  according  to  which  on6  man  and  an- 
other prefers  weaving  together  the  facts  of  scripture — ^when, 
if  technicalities  and  theories  were  laid  aside,  it  would  be 
found,  that  all  are  agreed,  as  to  the  matter  of  fact?     If  a 
man  will  confess,  that  the  transaction  of  God  with  our  firat 
parents,  was  such  as  to  aflTect  the  whole  human  race; — that 
it  is  in  consequence  of  their  sin  that  we  all  die;-— that  it  is 
Tnost  certain  too,  that  as  soon  as  we  are  capable  of  moral 
agency,  we  become  guilty  of  actual  sin; — and  that  such  ia 
the  condition,  or  state  of  things,  under  which  men  are  bora 
into  this  world,  that  they  will  universally  and  voluntarily 
perpetuate  the  rebellion  of  the  first  pair,  without  some  oth- 
er agency  than  was  originally  employed  to  prevent  it, — 
Tvhat  more  can  be  desired  by  the  most  strenuous  advocate 
of  such  technicalities,  as  the  representative  character  of 
Adam,  the  imputation  of  sin,  sinning  in  Adam,  falling  with 
him,  original  sin,  the  corruption  of  our  whole  nature,  and 
the  like?     Must  a  man  be  denounced  as  having  denied  the, 
faith — be  branded  with  the  charge  of  heresy,  and  be  sub-! 
jected  to  all  the  fears,  and  suspicions,  and  evil  speaking,  • 
which  must  thence  arise,  affecting  alike  his  reputation  and 
usefulness,  merely  because  he  does  not  express  himself  in  i 
terms,  consecrated  by  long  usage,  but  terms  of  man's  in-t 
venting,  while  he  nevertheless  admits  every  fact  that  caa 
be  established,  either  by  scripture  or  observation?     Is  it 
right,  does  it  at  all  savour  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  tO; 
declaim  against  him,  as  having  broken  his  ordination  vows, 
merely  because  he  does  not  think  it  expedient  to  adopt  the 
language  of  the  Confession  of  Faith;  which,  like  all  other 
living  languages,  has  suffered  from  the  changes  continually 
taking  place  in  the  signification  of  words,  while  he  admitff^ 
and  believes,  that  the  '^system  of  doctrine,''  as  set  forth  ia 

that  confession,  when  its  terms  ate  fairly  and  prcgperly  Un- 
do 
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derstood,  is  agreeable  to  the  sacred  Scriptures?  Docs  his* 
ordination  vow^,  bind  him  always  to  express  his  views  of 
the  great  facts  of  Scripture,  in  the  language  of  the  confes- 
sion? Assuredly  it  does  not.  And  if  a  man  admits  the 
grand  essential  yac/^  of  revelation,  though  he  may  even  ob- 
ject against  human  technicalities,  yet  ought  we  to  receive 
him  as  a  brother.  Tlie  Bible  has  not  thrown  those  facts 
togetlier  into  systematic  order,  and  required  us  to  adopt  it. 
Why,  then,  shall  we  be  so  tenacious  of  technical  terms,  and 
systematic  arrangement  of  truth,  when,  perhaps,  there  may 
be  much,  if  not  of  false  philosophy,  at  least  of  human  im- 
perfection in  both. 

These  remarks  are  not  made,  because  of  any  dislike  or 
hostility  towards  Confessions  of  Faith,  much  less  towards 
our  own,  as  a  convenient  instrument  of  ecclesiastical  fellovir- 
8hip,butto  guardagainstthesubstitution&exaltation  of  suck 
fellowship^  to  the  exclusion  and  injury  of  that  which  ischris- 
/tan.  Theexpericnceofthechurchhasshewn,  that  submission 
to  formularies,  though  most  rigidly  enforced,  cannot  secure 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  or  even  perfect  unity  of  sentiment 
amonga  people.  It  isthe  unity  of  the  Spirit  alone,  which  con- 
stitutes the  effectual  and  eternal  bond;  but  that,  instead  of  be- 
ing promoted,  is  impaired  by  zealous  contentions  for  tech- 
nicalities, and  set  forms  of  speech,  without  fraternal  fellow- 
ship to  ascertain,  as  heart  beats  in  unison  with  heart,  whe- 
ther, and  how  far,  there  is  accordance  in  the  belief  of  the 
grand  essentials  of  our  religion.  It  is  for  the  faith  of  the 
gospel,  that  we  are  earnestly  to  contend;  but  that  has  refer- 
ence to  fads  of  revelation,  and  not  to  the  theories  or  tech- 
nicalties,  which  men  have  thrown  around  them. 

If  it  be  said  that  infants  die,  in  consequence  of  some  inher- 
ent  taint,  or/;i^^^/ca/disorder  in  their  moral  8U8ceptibilitie«r 
derived  by  natural  generation  from  Adam,  rendering  tbcm 
personally  guilty,  and  rfe^eri;/^^  of  damnation,  before  their 
wn  actual  sin^  the  idea  is  certainly  different.    But  this,  as- 
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suredly,  will  not  be  afiSrmed.  ^  For  the  apostle  doea  mafnifest- 
.ly  speak  of  deatb,aaeveiituatinginevery  ins(anoe,a«  the  con- 
sequence  of  the  oneoffencej  not  of  the  offence  of  the  individ- 
ual dying,  but  of  the  first  man.  '^Through  the  offence  of  one/' 
says  he,^^many  be  dead. ''  <<By  one  man'soffence, death  reign* 
ed  by  one.'*  ^*The  judgment  was  by  one  (offence)  tocon«> 
demnation" — ''by  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon 
all  men  to  condemnation."^  Nothing,  therefore,  cati  he  in- 
ferred from  the  death  of  infants,  as  to  any  personal  partici- 
pation in  the  act  and  criminality  of  Adam's  sin,  requiring 
or  justifying  it;  nor  as  to  any  inherent  or  physical  depravity. 
Death  is  the  natural  and  legitimate  consequence  of  the  first 
sin  of  Adam.  It  eventuates  by  virtue  of  the  conatitotion 
ordained  with  him. 

But  does  not  this  conclusion  militate  against  the  revela* 
lions  of  God?  Paul  has  said,  that  ''death  reigned  oveP 
Adam  to  Moses,  even^over  them  that  had  not  sinned^  after 
the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression."^    It  is  taken  for 

1.  Pei*haps  we  are  too  sanguine  in  thus  thinking.  For  Dr.  Gveen»  vhoM  \ 
cpiniona  are,  quoted  ai  authority  by  some,  has  indorsed  a  theory  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  derivation  of  depravity,  at  variance  with  such  an  idea,  and  as  de- 
serving of  chief  consideration.  Me  holds  the  following  extraordinary  lan- 
guage, at  the  weakness  and  absurdity  of  which,  we  know  not  whether  to 
smile  or  frown: — **If  we  must  speculate,  and  form  a  theory  on  this subjeet,'*' 
says  he,  (he  had  just  before  affirmed,  *<that  the  soul  is  no^  created  impur^*) 
'the  tafcai  and  xost  bational  is,  to  suppose  that  aUsouk  were  created  at 
the  beginning  of  the  world;  that  they  remain  in  a  quieaceni  state,  tiU  the 
bodies  which  they  are  to  inhabit  are  formed;  that,  on  union  with  these  bod- 
ies, they  receive  all  their  original  impressions,  by  means  of  the  external 
senses;  that  the  whole  system  of  bodily  appetites  and  propensities,  witii  tiie 
fancy  or  imagination  which  is  closely  connected  with  them,  having  become 
irregular,  excessive,  and  perverted  by  the  £l11,  do  uitavoidablt  corrupt 
the  soul,  and  enslave  it  to  sin." — CaaisTiAiT  Advocate,  Vol.  3,  p.  530. 
WTiether  this  "theory"  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Brachmin;cal  Ifytholq- 
gy,  or  the  Stoical  philosophy,  which  represent  the  soul  of  man  to  be  of  pure 
celestial  origin,  an  emanation  from  the  Deity,  but  comipted  by  its  umon 
with  grosser  matter,  our  readers  may  conjecture.  The  facts  of  Scripture  ^ 
need  no  tlieories  for  illustration,  suggested  by  heathen  mythology. 

2.  Jlom.  V.  15,  \%  17,  18i  3^  JloD^  v.  14. 
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granted  by  many,  that  infants  are  here  referred  to,  and  that,'' 
as  they  are  said  to  have  sinned,  while  incapable  of  actual 
or  voluntary  sin,  it  must  be,  that  the  apostle  contemplates 
either  physical  depravity,  or  personal  moral  ill  desert,  or 
both,  since,  only  by  some  essential  derangement  of  the 
moral  susceptibilities,  or  a  participation  in  Adam's  siu, 
could  they  be  said  to  have  ^'sinned."  But  docs  the  apos- 
tle speak  of  infants  at  all?  As  he  evidently  speaks  of  har- 
ing  "«»ne£/,"  which  is  an  action,  we  might  thence  pre- 
sume, that  he  is  referring  to  the  acts  of  voluntary  agents, 
and  the  more  especially,  because  he  seems  to  deny  only  a 
formal  resemblance  between  •Sdam^s  transgression,  and 
the  sin  of  those  to  whom  he  refers. 

If,  however,  we  look  into  the  context,  we  shall  find,  that 
the  fact  of  death's  reigning  ^'over  those  that  had  not  sin- 
ned, after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression,"  is  cited 
in  proof  of  another  fact,  viz: — that  there  was  a  law  exis- 
tent from  Adam  to  Moses,  though  it  did  not  at  all  resem- 
ble that  which  Adam  had  violated.  The  la^v,  which  Ad- 
am had  violated,  was  9i  positive  precept ,  superadded  to  the 
law  which  was  engraven  on  his  heart  Such  was  not  the 
law  from  Adam  to  Moses.  But  still  he  teaches  that  there 
was  a  law  J  and  confirms  it  by  tiie  fact,  that  sin  was  in  the 
world.  Men  actually  did  sin  during  that  period.  But  it 
IS  not  the  procedure  of  God,  or  the  dictate  of  common 
sense,  to  account,  that  there  either  is  or  can  be  sin,  where 
there  is  no  law.  ''Sin  is  not  imputed,  where  there  is  oo 
law."^  His  object  seems  to  be,  to  support  his  assertion, 
viz: — ^that,  by  virtue  of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  men 
had  become  sinners,  and  were  righteously  subjected  to 
death — there  having  been  a  law  which  they  had  violated, 
notwithstanding  it  was  net  of  the  same  formal  character, 
^ith  that  which  Adam  had  transgressed,  and  for  the  vioia- 
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tion  of  which,  death  might  be  most  righteously,  as  it  wan 
actually,  inflicted  on  them  that  had  not  sinned,  after 
the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression.  We  can,  there- 
fore, see  DO  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  apostle  uses  the 
word  sin  here,  in  a  sense,  contrary  to  his  own  definition  of 
it,  as  being  ^Hhe  transgression  of  the  law" — the  act  of  a 
voluntary  being,  under  the  government  of  law; — and,  if  so, 
there  is  no  room  for  the  supposition,  that  he  is  here  speak- 
ing of  infants. 

What  he  says  of '^sin  dwelling  in"  him,  &c.  has  been  al- 
ready explained. 

Having,  therefore,  as  we  think,  shewn,  that  there  is  no- 
thing decisively  to  be  objected  from  the  death  of  infants, 
against  the  views  presented  in  the  preceding  chapters, -^that 
they  are,  in  fact,  not  under  the  actual  government  of  law, 
but  merely  under  th&  providential  rule  of  the  great  Crea- 
tor— and  that  there  is  nothing,  in  the  facts  and  language  of 
scripture,  to  confirm  the  idea  of  there  being  something  crc-^ 
aied  in  us,  and  born  with  us,  which,  prior  to  all  voluntary 
acts,  constitutes  us  really  sinners  in  the  sight  of  God,  wc 
return  from  this  digression,  and  proceed  to  trace  the  law  of 
development  yet  further,  as  it  operates  to  secure  the 
guilt  of  personal  sin,  as  soon  as  the  individuals  become 
moral  agents. 

With  instincts  operating,  sensations  experienced,  and  no- 
thing more  than  passions  or  feeling  developed,  the  infant 
has  not  yet  actually  become  a  moral  agent,  and,  consequent- 
ly, possesses  no  moral  character.  It  has  not  risen  above  the 
level  of  the  mere  animal.  Intellection  must  be  superadded, 
at  least  to  such  a  degree,  as  that  the  individual  shall  have 
knowledge  of  law,  before  that  it  can  become  a  subject  of  law. 
Man  differs  from  the  entire  animal  creation  beside,  in  that 
he  is  possessed  of  capacities,  which  are  designedly  fitted 
for  the  lofty  enjoyments  and  purposes  of  the  knowledge 
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and  communion  of  God.  The  development  of  these  capa- 
cities, however,  is  efTectuated  by  means  of  external  and  nia^ 
terial  objects,  and  it  is  not  until  the  child  has  been  so  far  ac- 
customed to  associations  of  thought,  clear  perceptiona,  ac- 
curate observation,  careful  comparison  and  abstraction,  as  to 
be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  something,  hot  perceptible  by  his 
aenees,  and  to  employ  some  sensible  object  as  its  repre- 
sentative or  image,  that  it  can  have  the  idea  of  God.  This 
occurs,  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  some  apprehend.  A 
child,  whose  sensations  have  been  vivid,  and  perceptions 
clear,  can  soon  form  the  idea  of  an  edicient  cause,  and  with 
this,  by  familiar  comparisons,  associate  the  ideas  of  various 
moral  qualities,  which,  together,  will  give  the  complex  no- 
tion of  God. 

We  are  not  concerned  to  trace,  in  the  regular  process  of 
intellectual  education,  the  development  of  the  different 
capacities,  which  fit  man  for  such  knowledge,  to  whick 
every  child  with  or  without  the  aid  of  designed  teaching 
by  instructors,  is  subjected.  They  arc  only  some  general 
facts,  which  are  pertinent.  No  one  can  have  failed  to  ob- 
serve, that  those  objects,  which  prod ucej!7/ea^tirea6/e  sen- 
sations,  are  apt  to  engage  the  attention  most^  and  secure 
the  most  accurate  perceptions,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the 
vivid  character  of  the  sensation,  will  be  the  discriminatiag 
character  of  the  perception.  In  like  manner  such  sensa- 
tions, with  their  associated  thoughts,  will  be  most  frequent- 
ly recalled,  and  most  indelibly  recollected.  The  vivid 
character  of  the  sensation,  may,  indeed,  in  some  measure, 
depend  upon  the  susceptibilities  of  the  organs  of  sense. 
It  is  the  susceptibility  of  the  mind  as  to  pleasure  or  pain 
however,  whicii  secures  the  interested  attention  requisite 
to  an  accurate  ktiowledge,  and  retentive  recollection  of  the 
object.  In  other  words,  just  in  proportion  as  feeling  is 
aAX'akcned,  or  excited,  will  be  the  degree  of  interested  at- 
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tention,  and  the  probability  of  the  objects  not  being  forgot- 
ten. And  what  is  true  of  objects  as  productive  of  thought^ 
is  also  true  of  subjects,  or  of  those  ideas,  'which  the  mind 
forms  or  arrives  at  for  itself,  by  its  comparisans  and  de- 
ductions. Such  is  the  lavy  of  our  nature^  and  we  cannot 
alter  it. 

Impressions  and  passions,  or  feelings,  rouse  to  action. 
But  there  is  given  to  the  mind  of  man,  a  power  of  balan- 
cing, deliberating,  and  suspending  action,  till  a  full  and 
correct  judgment  is  formed.  That  judgment  must  always 
be,  according  to  the  character,  or  degree  of  correct  know- 
ledge acquired.  If  it  is  thought  that  an  object,  or  action 
will  be  promotive  of  our  interest,  or  happiness,  there  will 
be  a  strong  determining  influence  to  seek,  or  resolve  upon 
It.  And  as  it  is  a  law  of  our  nature,  that  we  act  according  to 
the  influence  of  prevalent  motive,  so  it  is  manifest,  that  if 
the  judgment  in  the  case,  should  not  be  the  result  of  suf- 
ficiently accurate,  and  extensive,  knowledge  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  object,  or  action,  or  of  their  tendency  to  bene- 
fit us,  so  as  to  counteract  the  influence  of  impressions  or 
feelings  inclining  to  it,  the  choice  or  purpose  and  conduct 
of  the  individual  will  err,  and  be  found  eventually  at  war 
with  his  real  interest. 

And  here  we  may  remark,  that  in  most  cases  of  practical 
bearing,  the  judgment  which  we  form  as  to  the  fitness  or 
unfitness  of  an  objector  action  to  benefit  ns,  is  the  result^ 
not  of  mere  speculative  knowledge  or  intellectual  percep- 
tions, but  actual  experience.  The  child  may  be  tt)ld,  and 
it  may  even  be  demonstrated  to  him,  that  an  object  or  ac- 
tion will  prove  injurious;  but  no'>hing  that  he  can  hear,  and 
learn  in  this  way,  will  be  so  efficient  in  preventing  the 
choice  of  it,  as  the  actual  experience  of  its  injurious  ten- 
dency. The  object  may  be  very  attractive,  its  impressions 
very  pleasant,  and  its  whole  appearance  so  imposing,  as  to 
produce  Uic  conviction  of  its  being  calculated  to  bonefit,  nnd 
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that  in  so  strong  a  degree,  as  actually  to  prevent  that  close 
observation,  and  those  discriminatingperceptions,which^re 
necessary  to  a  fuller  knowledge  of  it,  and  which,  if  had, 
would  counteract  its  illusions.  The  child  will  not  be  effect- 
ually prevented  from  catching  at  the  flame  of  the  candle, 
till  it  has  burned  its  little  hand.  The  knowledge  thus 
liralned  by  experience,  will  eijert  a  more  efficient  influence, 
than  all  it  had  acquired  from  the  frowns  and  prohibitions 
and  other  demonstrations  of  its  nurse. 

Now,  every  hunjan  being  is  brought  into  existence  un- 
der the  operation  of  these  and  similar  laws  of  his  very 
nature,  and  that  too,  under  circumstances  altogether  ui^- 
favourable  to  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  determine  always  to  conduct  promotive  of  his  real  benefit 
Sensible  objects  first  appear,  and  caress  his  attention,  and 
attract  and  win  his  hcrirt.  There  is  a  strong  bias  towards 
them  produced  by  the  pleasure  afforded,  and  the  indul- 
gence allowed,  before  that  intellect  has  been  sufficiently 
developed  to  discover  their  real  character,  and  their  bear- 
ing on  his  true  happiness.  .  There  is,  moreover,  a  particu- 
lar readiness  or  inclination  to  experiment  for  himself,  and 
to  learn  practically y  rather  than  to  take  the  word  of  one 
more  competent  to  judge. 

Thus  was  it  in  some  respect  with  our  first  parents  while 
innocent,  and  it  was  on  this  very  principle  of  their  nature, 
that  Satan  operated  successfully  to  secure  their  sin  and  ruin. 
The  influence  of  passion,  excited  by  the  view  of  the  fruit, 
and  conversation  with  the  tempter,  becoming  prevalent,  and 
not  being  counteracted  by  any  knowledge  of  evil  which 
our  first  mother  derived  from  the  law  or  prohibition 
of  God,  the  readiness  to  experiment  and  practically  to 
know  for  herself,  overpowered  her  faith  in  the  testimony 
of  God,  and  she  plucked  and  ate  the  forbidden  fruit  It 
was  manifestly,  in  her,  the  triumph  of  her  sensitive  over 
her  intellectual  nature.     Her  passions  and  appetites  pre- 
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Tailed,  notwithstanding  she  was  in  possession  of  an  undejr* 
standing  fully  developed^  and  furnished  with  demonstra- 
tive knowledge. 

Need  we  then  think  it  strange-*«Is  it  not  most  natural, 
that  her  offspring  should  successively  make  the  same  fatal 
error,  especially  when  they  are  placed  in  circumstances 
vastly  more  unpropitious  than  she  was,  having  in  fact  been 
brought  under  the  strong  influence  of  sensitive  indulgence, 
before  that  their  intellectual  powers  have  been  sufficiently 
developed,  to  discern  and  know  the  will,  or  law  of  Grod— » 
which  declares  what  is  holy, good,  and  true,  and  to  besought, 
«nd  what  is  evil,  and  ruinous,  and  to  be  avoided?  The 
mere  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  His  law,  intellectually  ac* 
quired,  has  to  combat  with  the  strong  influence  of  passion, 
impelling,  oftimes,  to  what  is  prohibited,  so  that,  from  the 
very  first  moment  in  which  the  child  begins  to  act,  there 
takes  place  a  mrntfest  derangement  in  the  exercise  of  its 
moral  powf^rs,  or  of  those  capacities  and  susceptibilities, 
which  fit  it  for  noral  action.  It  becomes  a  sinner,  there- 
fore, most  naturally: — nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  natu- 
ral than  such  a  result,  considering  all  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  it  is  placed.  And  yet  there  is  no  absolute  neces- 
sity, arising  out  of  the  constitution  of  its  being,  or  from  the 
presence  of  some  latent,  intangible  cause,  or  foundation, 
wrought  into  the  very  structure  of  the  human  soul.  But, 
when  it  becomes  a  sinner;  or,  in  other  words,  when  it  first 
commits  sin,  it  does  it  most  voluntarily.  For  what  is  it  to 
aet  voluntarily,  but  to  act  according  to  the  prevalent  mo- 
tire?  The  man  naturally,  and  without  resistance,  yields  to 
the  motive,  which,  at  the  time,  seems  to  him  to  be  most  im- 
portant, and  to  have  the  most  direct  bearing  on  his  pleasure 
ov  happiness.  In  so  far  as  he  has  power  to  weijgh  and  bal- 
ance the  several  motives  for  or  against  an  action,  is  he 
actually  and  perfectly  free.    This  power,  however,  it  must 

be  obvious,  will  ndver  be  brought  ihto  full  energy,  where 
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■ed   Redeemer,   as    He    probably   does,   in  the  case  of 
those  that  die  in  infancy^  and  let  the  developing  process, 
be  in  the  high  and  holy  exercises  of  those  redeemed  by 
His  blood,  and  elicited  by  circumstanees,  inconceiTsUy 
propitious  to  happiness  and  holiness; — or,  if  he  brings  the 
rebel  mind,  already  arrayed  in  opposition  to  Hia  govern- 
ment, to  submit  to  His  svray,  and  believe  upon  Hia  Son,  and 
then  commence  its  renovated  life,  and  high  career  of  glory, 
to  Jesus  must  be  all  the  honor  and  all  the  praise  ascribed. 
Great  and  ineffable  will  His  glory  appear,  as  it  shall  be 
seen,  that  man  has  risen  from  a  state  of  mere  emptiness  and 
Wants,  from  the  lowest  and  despicable  of  beginnings,  to 
such  a  degree  of  perfection,  that  there  shall  not  be  found  a 
creature  so  lofty,  as  to  excite  his  envy,  or  so  low  as  to  be 
treated  with  disdain; — and  that  thus,  upon  the  very  ssine 
principle,  which  the  first  rebel  perverted  to  misery,  cor« 
ruption  and  death,  God  has  raised,  and  purified,  and  eolarg- 
ed  the  capacities  of  poor,  degraded,  fallen  man,  to  the  high- 
est conceivable  and  possible  degree  of  holiness  and  bliss. 
Oh,  the  depths  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God!  Hoif 
unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  fiodiog 
dut 
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i 
THE  NECESSITY  AND  CAUSE  OF  REGEN- 
ERATION. 

The  necesKty  of  a  change  of  heart  inferrible  from  the  fact  of  total  depra- 
vity—The present  disquiilification  of  the  impenitent  sinner  for  the  hap- 
pme«  of  Heaten-^A  compuiflon  of  Christ's  and  the  world's  philosophy 
on  this  subject— His  convennUon  with  Nlcodemus^  Job^  iii.  2— 8— The 
evidence  which  substantiates  the  fact — The  special  and  direct  influence 
of  the.  Spirit  its  only  satisfactory  cause — Some  attempts  to  refer  it  to 
fiofurff/ causes — Two  remarks  preliminary  to  an  examination  of  some  of 
them— 1.  Converflioii  not  the  natural  effect  of  %jmly  smrcAifoN— 3. 
Nor  of  YHB  naciFXiura  oi  cibcvkstavcbs— ^.  Nor  of  the  power  of 
strong  BSLiKP  to  iixai.ize  the  thhig  believed — Two  remarks  as  to  all  the 
hypotheses,  which  admit  not  the  special  and  direct  agency  of  the  Spirit — 
Tte  attempt  to  identify  Baptism  and  Regeneration. 

We  have  seen  that  the  moral  exercises  of  man  are  de- 
ranged; and  that  instead  of  the  capacities  of  his  nature,  his 
powers  of  mind  and  the  affections  and  passions  of  his  hearty 
being  carried  forth  in  harmonious  exercise  towards  God^ 
as  the  supreme  good, — in  which  consists  his  spiritual  life, 
there  is  an  awfal  disorder  prevailing,  in  which  the  world 
has  usurped  the  place  of  God;  and  while  it  attracts  and 
binds  the  thoughts  and  purposes  and  desires  of  the  soul,  to 
what  is  altogether  inappropriate,  excites  an  aversion  and 
hatred  to  the  former,  evincive  of  a  radical  derangement — 
a  total  depravity.  With  the  restoration  of  their  disorder- 
ed powers  and  affections  to  appropriate  and  harmonious 
action,  or  in  other  words,  their  being  actually  brought  in- 
to blissful  play  around  God  as  the  great  centre,  and  spring 
of  all  our  delights,  commences  spiritual  life. 

Whatever  objections,  therefore  may  have  been  urged 
against  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  heart,  from  the  alleg 
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€d  virtue  of  man,  it  is  obvious^  that^  being  based  entirely 
oafabe  grounds,  they  cannot  lie.  Assuredly  no  one  will 
pretend,  that,  take  man  as  we  find  him — the  subject  of  vsr 
rious  sinful  passions  and  emotions,  which  bind  him  down 
to  earth,  and  render  him  forgetful,  neglectful,  and  hateful, 
with  respect  to  God,-^he  is,  or  can  be  qualified  for  a  hap- 
py entrance  into  Heaven.  Remove  the  impenitent -sinner 
to  the  bright  scenes  of  bliss  and  glory,  that  fill  with 
transports  of  delight,  the  ^^  spirits  of  ^pist  men  made  per- 
fect," and  he  could  not  be  happy.  His  heart  is  altogether 
iinattuned  to  such  scenes.  No  chord  in  bis  soul  vibrates  in 
.unison  with  the  soft  melody  of  the  skies.  The  nearer  his 
approach  to  the  infinitely  Holy  and  righteous  One,  the  more 
intense  must  become  his  misery,  while  his  heart  retains 
its  enmity  against  Him.  We  need  not  conjure  out  o[  4}ie 
sti'ODg  metaphoHcal  language  of  scripture,  an  Hell  of  ma- 
terial flame  for  the  torturing  of  the  damned. 

Every  impenitent  /sinner  carries  the  elements  of  Hell 
.  in  his  own  bosom,  and  all  that  is  wanting  to  the  perfectioa 
of  his  misery,  is  to  place  him^n  circumstanees,  where  tbe 
various  passions  and  afiections  now  elicited  by  prohibited 
objects,  and'  roodilied  by  his  aversion  from  God^  shall  be 
fully  developed.     If  the  dim  and   very  imperfect  view, 
which  the   sinner,  in  this  world,  has  of  the  character  of 
God,  oftimes  lashes  into  fearful  and  hellish  excitettsot, 
the  pride,  and   rage,  and  malice  of  his  soul,  and  throws 
him  into  paroxysms  of  despair  and  angnish;  how  moch 
more  intense  will  be  these  things,  when  the  scenes  of  earth 
shall  recede,  and  the  veil  which  now  covers  the  eteros' 
world,  shall  be  removed,  and  he  shall  see,  as  in  full  Wdze> 
the  grandeur  and  glory — ^the  brilliant  lustre  of  Jcboi^«h? 
Oh  how  will  the  poor  sool  recoil,  and  prey  upon  itself, 
with  the  most  agonizing  reflections,  when  it  shall  be  braiigW 
to  see  and  know,  who  and  what  He  is,  against  whom  »t 
rebelled,  how  holy,  and  just,  and  righteous,  and  true,  «nO 
immtTlarblo  are  his  }ii<fgmcnts! 
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The  truth  if^  eternal  punishment  arises  out  of  the  very) 
donstttution  of  the  mind  itself.    While  under  the  influence ' 
mid  controiing  power  of  its  selfishness  and   its  enmity 
argainst  (^od,  it  is  not,  it  cannot   be  at  ease   and  happy. 
And  if  man^  when  the  veil  of  sense  is  thrown  around  him^ — 
as  it  is  here^  in  the  first  stage  of  his  existence, — to  blunt  his 
perceptions  of  the  vivid  and  appalling  glory  of  the  Divine 
Being} — with  his  very  partial  and  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  divine  character,  begins,  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  act- 
ing, to  shew  his  aversion^if,  when  he  is  placed  under  cir- 
eumstances  so  favourable  for  repressing  and  subjugating  his 
enmity  against  God,  it  promptly,  and  characteristically^ 
and  efficiently,  displays  itself,  can  w-e  anticipate  any  thing 
else  in  relation  to  him,  than  that  unless  a  change  of  heart  takes 
place,^*unless  he  here  actually  and  entirely  lays  aside  his 
emmity,  he  will  continue  through  all  eternity  to  hate  God, 
and  thus  torture  himself  as  he  shaH  not  fail  to  make  clearer' 
and  fuller  discoveries  of  the  absolute  and  entire  opposition 
of  the  divine  nature  to  him?     It  is  as  contrary  to  common 
sense,  and  sound  philosophy,  as  it   is  to  the  sacred  Scrip 
tures  to   anticipate  future   happiness  for  man  without  » 
ehange  of  heart.    The*  dead  soul  nmst  spiritually  live,  be- 
fbre  there  can  be  either  security  or  bliss. 

This  is  seen  and  felt  by  some,  who  look,  with  closer  ob-^ 
servation  and  more  discerning  eye,  on  the  character  and  con-- 
ditipn  of  man  by  nature,  than  the  sighing  sentimentalists^ 
who,  in  their  poetic  visions,  descry  in  him^  but  perfect 
purity,  or  at  least  perfectibility,  without  divine  influences .- 
The  necessity  of  some  moral  transformation,  or  renovation 
is  admitted,  but  instead  of  hearkening  tothe  unerring  word 
of  God,,  which  reveals  the  great  Almighty  Agent — the*' 
Holy  Spirit  whose  life-giving  influence  alone  effectuates  it,.- 
they  resort  to  the  theories  of  a  false  and  impertinent  phi* 
losophy,ortoami$erableand  degrading  superstition.  Itmay 
be  wellj  before  we  trace  the  influence  of  the  spirit,  in  pro-' 
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ducing  this  change  of  heart  in  man,  to  notice  some  of  the 
theories,  which  philosopliy  and  superstition  have  embrt- 
ccdy  in  order  to  account  for,  or  evade  the  force  of  scripture 
testimony,  as  to  the  reality  and  necessity  of  a  ehaoge  of 
heart. 

.  The  blessed  Redeemer  states,  in  the  most   unequivocal 
terms,  the  face  of  a  moral  transformation  of  character  be- 
ing both  real  and    necessary,  in  order  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,  or  bring  us  under  the  gracious  gov- 
ern ment  of  God;  and  that  this  transformation,  is  produced 
through   the   immediate  and  special  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  Under  whatever  aspect  it  is  contemplated,  wheth- 
er in  the  voluntary  exercises  of  the  living   soul,  in  tbs 
spiritual  graces  of  faith,  repentance,  love,  and  the  like  seve- 
rally, or  whether  in  the  relative  series  of  these  vitaJ  ex- 
ercises, the  Spirit  of  Qod  is  proclaimed  to  be  its  author. 
Call  it  regeneration^  neW  birth,  new   creature,  change  ^ 
heart,  renovation,  or  by  whatever  expression   it  may  be 
designated,  still  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  assigned 
as  its  great  and  appropriate,  its  direct  and  immediate  cause. 
The  fact  is  as  perfectly  ascertainable,  as  capable  of  being 
subjected  to  the  attention  and  apprehension  of  man,  as  the 
wind,  though  as  inscrutable  as  it  regards  the  modu9opt^ 
randu 

Such  is  the  philosphy  of  the  Saviour.  With  the  evi- 
dence of  the  fact,  He  requires  us  to  rest  satisfied,  provtcfed 
it  is  sufficient^  even  though  we  may  not  be  able,  in  any 
metaphysical  analysis,  to  unfold  the  specific  nature  of  that 
agency,  by  which  the  Spirit  produces  those  remarkable 
transformations  of  character  which  commence  in  Regene* 
ration.  In  this  respect  He  shews  the  superiority  of  hi% 
to  the  systems  of  human  philosophy.  They  induce  t 
thousand  fruitless  speculations,  and  excite  such  ardour,  in 
quest  of  what  is  not  to  be  discovered,  as  oftimes  to  pro* 
dure  disa^rous  ciTecls.     Thfcv   lead  into  such   numerous 
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doubts,  and  bewildering  perplexity^  so  torture  with  uncer- 
tainty and  conjecture,  and  superinduce  such  a  frightful 
gloom  on  the  mind  itself,  that  for  its  own  relief,  it  oft- 
times  gladly  seizes  some  fantastic  theory,  and  yields  to  its 
guidance  in  ho|>e  of  escape, — as  the  lone  traveller,  led 
by  successive  shrubs  and  flowrets  into  the  forest's  depths, 
till  lost  in  the  darkness  of  night  he  hopes  to  retrace  his 
«tep9  by  the  light  of  deceitful  fires,  that  dance  around  his 
path.    How  much  of  human  philosophy  consists  in  wild 
conjectures  about  things   whici)  cannot  be  discovered! 
How  are  the  mind's  energies  and  the  precious  moments  of 
a  fleeting  life,  wasted  in  mere  bewildering  speculations! 

The  Saviour,  if  we  will  submit  to  his  philosophy^  sub** 
jects  us  to  no  such  loss  of  time  or  efforts,  but  tells  us  at 
once,  thus  far  shatt  thou  gOj  but  no  furiher-^ere  lei 
thy  proud  reasonings  be  stayed.     **Who  art  thou,  0 
vain   man,  that  repliest  against  God?"     The  conversation 
of  Christ  with  Nicodemus,  may  bo  said  to  have  been  al- 
together of  a  philosophical  character.     The  topic  was  the 
very  thome  which  tiow  engaiges  our  attention,  the  great 
fact  of  the  reoeneratiok  of  a  sinker,  one  of  those 
striking  phenomena,  which  the  gospel  reports,  and  which 
we  observe  occurring  in  the  moral  history  of  Sbme  that 
hear  it.     Nicodemul  seems  to  have  been  of  an  inquisitive, 
and  reflecting  mind.     He  had  not  yielded  to  the  prejudi- 
ces  of  his  sect  and  day,  against  Christ;  but,  havihg  collected 
a  number  of  fads  which  had  occurred  in  His  history^  and 
having  subjected  them,  and  the  evidence  which  substantiat- 
ed them,  to  the  strictest  investigation,  had  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  that  Ho  was  "a  teacher  come  from  6pd."  The 
works  perform^xl  by  Him  he  saw  to  be  of  such  an  extraordi- 
nary chatactery  as  to  be  inexplicable  on  any  of  the  known 
taws  of  nature f  or  on  any  othw  supposition  than  that  of 
the  divine  presence  atid  co-operation  with  Him*  '' Rabbi! 
we  kuo^  thft  thou  art  a  teadi^r  '<;^flM  fr09  G^^  filf  io 
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one  can  do  these  miracles  thattbou  doest^  except  Goil  be 
mA  Him.''' 

Impressed  with  this  very  raiionatl  idea,  he  desired  some 
instruction   from  Him.     The  blessed  Saviour  at  once  an- 
vtounced  the  fact  and   necessity  of  regeneration.     ''Ex- 
eeipt  a^raan  be  bom  agai%  he  cannot  enter   into  the  king- 
dom of  God.*'     The  thing-  was  altogether  incomprehcDsi- 
ble  by  Nicodemus.     Hmo  a  man  could   be  bt^rn   again 
was  a  question^  which  neither  his  Pharisaism,  nor  his  phil- 
osophy could  answer.     The  Saviour,  to  relieve  his  mind 
from^fiuiitiess  speculationsi  assured  him  that  the  change  was 
indeed  a  rear?  one,  of  which  he  apake,  and  ao  expIaiDed 
the  phraseology  be  had  employed,  as  to  shew  that  he  was 
•making  use  of  a  neUiphorical  expression,  and  should  be 
•understood  as  designating  some  change  in  the  spiritual 
'Character  of  man  analogous  with  that:  (which  takes  place 
in  his  animal  functions  J  at  birth.   "  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  except  anian  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit, 
A«  CJKinot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.     That  which  is 
born  of  the  fiesk  is  flesh,  and  tliat  which  is  born  of  the 
Spirit  is  spirit  Marvel  not  that  I  said  unto  thee,  ye  must 
be  iorn  again.'^  ^ 

Tlie  mode  of  the  Spirit's  c£Sciency  in  regeneration  He 
states,  is  -beyond  the  reach  of  inquiry.  It  is  like  every 
other  mode  of  divine  agency  altogether  inexplicable;  and 
therefore  not  a  legitimate  subject  of  investigation.  The 
evidence  of  the  fact  was  sufficient  That  was  the  word  oi 
Christ,  which  upon  Nicodemus'  own  principles,  and  by 
virtue  of  his  prolbssed  conviction  that  He  was  a  teacher 
capw  from  Goi,  he  was  bound  to  beUeve.  At  the  same 
'  time  4ile  more  efiectually,  and  speedily,  to  cheek  his  uac- 
^tess  Quriosrty,  and  induee  his  faith^  the  Saviour  remarked,. 
th^t  in^  xequiring  bioi  to.  bolicve  the  fact,  while  he  re- 
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xsaioed  ignoraDt  of  the  mode  in  wbieh  the  Spirit,  to  whose 
n^ncy  he  attributed  it,  accomplished  it,  he  required  no* 
thiDg  moire  than  what  he  wiliiagly  conced,ed,  every  day, 
in  relation  to  objects  in  the  material  world.  He  never 
doubtod  the  reality  of  the  wind  whioli  howled  aroiund  his 
dwelling,  and  yet  with  all  his  philosophy  he  could  not  in^ 
vent  a  satisfactory  theory  with  regard  to  its  origin.  *^  The 
wind,"  said  the  Saviour,  ^^blowcth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou 
Nearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell,  whence  it 
cometh,  or  whither  itgoeth;  so  is  every  one  that  is  born 
of  the  Spirit^'  He  believed  in'  its  existence,  because  of 
the  report  which  his  senses  made  to  him,  and  was  satisfied 
with  this  evidence,  though  ignorant  of  almost  every  thing 
else  in  relation  to  it.  Why  could  he  fiot  do  the  same 
with  regard  to  the  fact  of  regeneration?  He  had  th«  tes^ 
iinrony  of  a"  teacher  came  from  God,''  whose  testimony 
in  the  case  was,  undoubtedly,  as  sufficient  as  the  truth  of 
God  itself,  to  secure  his  belief,  though  he  could  not  under- 
•filand  the  precise  mode  by  which  the  Spirit  produced  Ae 
change. 

The  gospel  is  thus  found  to  be  in  exact  accordance ^witb 
fiound  philosophy;  so  that,  whoever  refuses  to 'believe  the 
Saviour's  doctrine  of  regeneration,  only  shows  how  unphi- 
losophical  is  his  in'fidelity.  The  only  point  on  which  it 
can  be  lawful,  on  philosophical  principles,  to  hesitate,  is, 
the  evidence  of  the  fact.  We  are  not  to  be  too  credulous, 
:«ind  believe  every  thing  reported  to  us  for  fact.  We  owe  it 
to  our  rational  nature,  to  see  that  the  facts,  or  phenomena 
reported,  are  supported  with  sufficient  proof.  But,  being 
once  satisfied  with  that  proof,  any  difficulty^  in  solving 
ihthefacis^  or  phenomena ^  can  never  authorize  us  to  dis- 
believe  their  reality.  Now,  the  evidence  adduced  in  sup- 
port  of  the  fact  of  regeneratiqn,  is- that  of  testimony;  and 
iimll^  ease  of  the  individuals  renewed,  there  is  superadded 
that  of  oonseiousness,or  e?:perience^  Theaumof  the  evideoco 
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QQ  the  subjeet,  aoiounU  to  this. — The  God  of  truth  declares, 
that  such  an  eotire  and  radical  change  of  men's  disposi- 
tions and  habits,*-such  a  thorough  transformatioo^f  their 
thoughts,  feelings,  purposes  and  conduct,  as  to  make  them 
exhibit  a  new  life,  (which  is  therefore,  very  appropriately 
termed  regentraii&ni  or  being  born  again,)  is  effected  by 
the  DiRBCT  AND  SPECIAL  ugtrtcy  of  tht  Spirit  of  God*  In- 
dividual ^mners  add  their  testimony  to  that  of  God,  and 
declare,  that  meh  a  change  has  been  wrought  on  them^  aod 
furnish,  in  their  9uddth  conversion  and  subsequent  l\ftf 
sufficient  proqf  that  it  is  even  so. 

Itwillnotdoforan  objector  to  say, '^I  haveneverezpertenc- 
ed  such  a  ehange, and, /Aerp/br«, there  is  no  such  tjiing.''  ne 
conclusion  is  gratuitous.  Ten  thousand  well  attested  caaesof 
sudden  and  esiraordinary  conversion  may  be  cited.  They 
tsrowd  upon  usinevery  direction .  From  Saul  of  Tarsus,  down 
to  Newton  and  Scott,  of  modern  days;  and  in  every  of  those 
numerous  revivals  of  religion,  which  bless  the  churches  is 
this  land,  we  may  meet  authentic  instances  of  sudden,  en^ 
lire,  and  mosi  extraordinary  transformations  in  the  mo- 
ral character  of  individuals,  to  sccouut  for  which,  no  cause 
so  Slatisfactory  can  be  assigned,  as  that  which  the  blessed Sa* 
viour  states,  viz: -«-the  efficacious  grace  and  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Thc./ac/,  that  some  such  changes  do  take 
place,  cannot  be  denied.  The  sceptic,  and  he  who  soeers 
at  «jtnW/tia/ religion,  devotional /rame^,  end  christian  eos 
perienccj  cannot  resist  the  evidence  of  history,  and  the  force 
of  accumulating  testimony,  as  to  the  fact  of  some  change, 
whatever  may  be  their  theories  to  account  for  it.  Amoag 
the  moat  ingenious  devices,  by  which  to  resist  the  evidence 
Wfact,  in  favour  of  the  Spirit's  special  and  direct  influ- 
ence, U  that,  which,  having  clothed  itself  wi(h  the  sem- 
blance j^freligiof^,  the  garb  of  sanctity,  and  possessing  a  t^ 
li^f  IB  ttie  Renewal  in^tfonci?  of  fl>e'^irit,  and  tml^B^ 
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Christianity,  UDderlakes  to  trace  the  frames  and  feelings  of 
the  converted  sinner,  txcltLsively  to  some  natural  cause. 

The  whole  strain  and  spirit  of  the  Saviour's  conversa* 
lion,  appear  sufficient  to  show  the  fallacy  of  such  a  proce* 
dure.     It  is  a  virtual  impeachment  of  his  truth  and  wis- 
dom,  to  resort  to  any  other  supposition,  than  that  which 
He  has  stated  to  be  fact     And  whoever  professes  to  have 
extricated  the  fad  of  regeneration  from  all  mystery,  and 
to  make  the  thing  perfectly  plain,  does,  in  that  very  eir* 
eumsta&ce,  furnish  presumptive,  if  not  positive  proof,  that 
the  regeneration  which  he  inculcates,  is  essentially  differ- 
ent from  that  which  Christ  taught.     But,  lest  it  should 
be  said,  that  we  demand  too  unqualified  a  submission  to  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  reject  the  light  which  men- 
tal science  furnishes,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  notice,  dis- 
tinctly, some  of  the  more  imposing  suppositions,  which  metl 
of  ingenious  minds,  but  enemies   of  evangelical  religion, 
have  framed,  to  account  for  sudden  and  extraordinary  con- 
versions, and  for  the  whole  of  spiritual  experience,  with-* 
out  admitting  the  direct  and  special  agency  of  the  divine 
Spirit.     They  will  all  be  found  inadequate.     Laid  in  the 
balance  of  the  Sanctuary,  they  shall  be  found  wanting.  But 
to  prevent  mistake,  it  is  necessary  to  make  one  or  two  pre- 
liniinary  observations. 

Thz  first  is,  that,  howsver  we  may  be  able  to  trace  ths^ 
workings  of  our  own  minds,  and  ascertain  the  operation  of 
certain  general  laws  of  thought  and  feeling,  in  eases  of  sud- 
den and  extraordinary  conversion,  we  must  be  careful  how 
we  attribute  effects  of  •  singular  character,  to  causes,  con- 
tinually operating  without  such  effects.  I^hat  the  Spirit  of 
Crod  will  not  violate  any  established  law,  by  whiSh  God 
f^Vierns  mind,  in  the  regeneration  of  the  ainner^  but  will 
actually  make  it  subservient  to  his  own  design  and  agoaey, 
is  freely  admitted.     And  ytX  h  will,  by  flo  mcjinS" follow^ 
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that  there  is  not  a  special  and  peculiar  ai^enc}',  over  and 
above  that  which  is  implied  in  such  ji^eneral  Li^ws.  For,  if 
the  agency  of  the  Spirit  is  only  and  entirely  through,  or  in 
the  operation  of  some  universal  and  established  )aw  of  hu- 
inan  thought,  then,  assuredly,  we  ought  to  expect,  that  the 
result  will  be  uniform.  Transformations  of  character, 
such  as  the  Bible  describes,  and  such  as  take  place  in  con- 
version, must,  in  this  case,  occur,  as  certainly  as  these 
laws  exist  and  are  appealed  to,  or  brought  into  operation. 

In  the  providential  government  of  God,  we  invariably 
expect  an  uniform  result  from  a  general  law.      l^t  the 
sceptic  show  vthy  it  is,  that  the  transformations  of  charac- 
ter, of  which  we  speak,  are  so  rare,  if  they  are  to  bo  refer- 
led  to  the  regular  operation  of  universal  and  established 
laws,  or  natural  causes.     lie  is  bound  lo  account  for  their 
c:)mparalively  vnfrcouenf  occurrence.     For,  ci'h^rt'icsc 
conversions  niust  result  from  genera/  laws,  or  particular 
.^.ccidental  combinations  of  circumstances,  if  the  special  and 
direct  agency  of  the  Spirit  is  denied.     If  the  former,  we 
demand  that  the  sceptic,  the  scoffing  infidel,  the  hypocriti- 
cal formalist,  the  rational  divine,  (cl  rd omne gennsy)  shew 
what  it  is,  that  so  prevents  the  operation  of  general  laws, 
y«  that  their  appropriato  effects  become  as  rare  as  excep- 
tions.    If  the  laller,  then  the  providence  of  God  must  be 
iJfcnicd,  or  still  a  special,  divine  interference  in  arranging 
und  combining  those  circumstances,  must  be  admitted,  so 
that  nothing  is  gained  by  the  supposition;  for  there  is  slill 
bOme  special  agency  of  God,  in  the  conversion  of  a  sinner. 
The  next  obscrvatioiT,  relates  t6  the  character  of  the  facts, 
which  are  to  be  referred  to  the  special  and  efBoacious  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  their  appropriate  cause.     They 
are  si/ch  as  the  following,  viz:— chilJren  and  youth,  appa- 
rently free  from  crime,  and  lilfed  with  all  the  giddy  and 
^itlclin^  fancies  of  piicriie  imaginati'jr.s.  arc  suddenly  op- 
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pressed  with  a  smnsc  of  Iheir  own  total  depravity,  and  pre- 
sently MXi  brottght  to  rcpont  of  their  sins,  and  to  exercise 
a  8tr<mg  and  affectionate  con^deneo  in  God,  throuji^h  the 
ntcrits  of  Christ,  whidi  fiUs  them  with  peace  and  ioy,  and 
•ecures^  a  walk  and  conversation,  according  to  godliness; — 
persona^  of  adult  3'ears,  who  had*  Hired  in  utter  ignoranco 
and  thoughtlessness  aboQt  divine  Chin^gs,  are  siKklenly  afiect* 
ed  with  the  some  characteristic  exercises,  producing  the 
same  results;— violent  opposers  and  pensecutors  of  religion, 
through  the  same  inward  process  of  conviction  and  faith, 
are^udcleoly  transformed  into  4ts  most  zealous  friends  and 
advocates :-^proud,  audacious,  and  blaspheming  infi-dels, 
^old  and  speculative  sceptics,  beoome  hiifl»blc  and' devoted 
believners:— Hnoralists  aod  religiomsts,  and  even  aoknow- 
Wdgecl  ministers  of  Christ,  externally  free  from  blame,  «rc 
awafeeoed,    and  coriCi^ssing   that  they   had   been   deceiv- 
ing tiiemseivies,  wUh  outward  foi^ms,  and  utterly  ignorant 
of  a  change  of  heart,  evince  a  deep  and  heart-felt  experi- 
eaoeof  the,tFUt<K---and  all  professing  the  same  epprcfsivo 
sense  of  pcrsonid  gnilt,  a  pacifying  confidence  in  God, 
through  tthc  merits  of  tim  blessed  Si»vtour,  and  the  d^^^ep 
feeli»;f  of  rcpeiUanoc  for  their  sins,  and  that  too,  neither  iit 
one  coun^try,  nor  amang  a  partioolar  fyeople,  nor  in  a  pecu- 
liar  comhifiation   of  circamstanees,   but  throughout  the 
world,  under  a  different  ministry,  and  missionaries  of  dif« 
foreiltsedts,aavagQ»of  OUT  forests,  Hottentots, Caffnes,  Hin- 
does,  natives  of  the  Sandwich  and  Society  Isles,  G>i*eep<- 
landers^Kamtschadales, '''all  speaking  tho  woiiderful  works 
of  Geidl»"  aiul  telling  ''what  lie  hos.done  Itov  (their)  souis.'' 
Other  dsMificatione  of  facts  might  be  made,  but  these  arc 
sofficiont  far  oar  Ipurpose^  as  ll^ey  may  serve  to  assist  us,  in 
trac^s^  the  jJorlicMlar  i)ypotbeses,  by  whicl%Hhe  infidel  for- 
malittt  iQ  reIigion,'aU6tnpts  to  wafvc.  the  force' of  the  [ycJ9i 
they  fiifJBisfij  hi  fayour-of^tlta  Spi^^t'^^vvOrh  '  "• 
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1 .  It  is  objected^  that  in  citing  the  conversion  of  children 
and  others,  as  proof  of  the  Spirit's  special  and 'direct  agen- 
cy,  we  attribute  to  a  supernatural  injlu4mcej  both  feelings 
and  eonducti  which  should,  more  appropriately,  be  regard- 

eJ,  as  THB  EFFECTS  OF  VERT  EARLT  EDUCATIOIC.      A  Verj 

ingenious  and  plausible  writer,  whose  object  was,  to  dis- 
pro^w  that  there  Was  any  regeneration,  ^Mistioet  from  Bap- 
tism," and  to  show,  that  the  high  church  principles  and 
ultraism  of  the  established  Episcopacy  in  England,  were 
the  only  ^afe  interpreters  and  promoters  of  religion,  has  en- 
deavoured to  expose,  what  he  has  gratuitously  called,  '^e 
evils  of  making  religion  consist  in  abstraction,  imagioalfooi 
and  feelings,''  and  thinks  that  he  has  found,  in  the  mel- 
ancholy and  occasional  hallucinations  of  Cowper's  mind,  an 
ample  warrant  for  his  hostility  to  vital  religion,  and  his  most 
invidious  classifications.      '*The  Essene  and  the  Evangel- 
ical," hesaySy^^appeal  to  their  natural  feelings  as  toadivioe 
sanction,"  and  ^'concur  in  diverting  religion  from  influenc- 
ing men's  conduct,  in  the  business  of  life,  by  supplying  tbeir 
consciences  with  false,  or  exaggerated  principles  of  self-ap- 
probation and  acceptance  with  God."    Now  this  is  false, 
as  regards  the  matter   of  fact,  and   betrays^   altogether, 
unpardonable  ignorance  on  a  subject,  on  which  the  writer, 
and  those  that  retail  his  ingenious  trifling,   ought  to  be 
better  Informed. 

The  Evangelical  does  not  appeal  to  his  oataral  feelings, 
4is  to  a  divine  sanction^  though  he  does  reffird/eeling^  ap- 
propriately clutracterized  and  estimated,  by  the  infallible 
standard  of  Bible  truth,  to  be  an  essential  and  indispensu- 
Me  part  and  evidence  pf  true  religion.  To  trace  the  in- 
fluence 6(  natural  feelings  and  susceptibilities,  which  the 
Spirit  employ*  and  excites,  in  the  conversion  of  a  sinner, 
or,  -to  discetp  sonfttt  remote  analogies  between  them  iod 
olhe#  fransforaiati^Bg  ^t  thtriciir  which  fake  pliee,  and 
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are,  confessedlyi  not  religious,  are  not  sufficient  to  disprove 
the  fact  of  the  Spirit's  special  agency  in  producing  them, 
in  opposition  to  the  plain  and  solemn  declarations  of  the 
word  of  God. 

That  religious  education^  in  eliciting  and  directing  the 
natural  susceptibilities  of  a  child,  may  have  an  influence  in 
shaping  its  character  and  feelings,  we  freely  admit.  And 
so  important  is  that  influence,  as  We  believe,  that  oochris-' 
tian  parent  can  neglect  the  religious  instruction  of  his  chil- 
dren, without  subjecting  himself  to  the  charge  of  worse 
than  murderous  barbarity,  towards  the  souls  of  his  ofl*spring. 

^  ♦ 

But,  ia  making  this  admission,  we  affirm,  that  whatever 
influence  it  has  in  the  permanent  formation  of  truly  chris- 
tian character,  is  owing  to  the  special  agency  of  the  divine 
Spirit,  and  not  to  ^ny  general  law  of  nature,  by  which  that 
agency  is  universally  and  equally  difiiised.  For,  if  it  be  t 
general  influence,  according  to  a  fixed  and  undeviaiing  law 
of  nature,  on  the  result  of  an  appeal  to  it^  we  may  calcu- 
late with  the  utmost  certainty.  We  may*  undoubtedly, 
and  most  legitimately  expect,  that,  in  all  cases,  the  same 
appeals  will  secure  the  same  results.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  fact. 

But,  even  on  the  supposition  of  the  efficiency  of  a  re- 
ligious education,  should  we  admit  that  on  its  result  in  the 
conversion  of  children,  we  may  calculate  with  the  utmost 
certainty,  it  behooveif'the  objector  to  shew,  whence  that 
efficiency  is  derived,  and  whether  it  is  not  whdlly  from  the 
agency  of  the  gracious  Spirit  of  God.  The  truths  of  the 
Bible,  constitute  the  materiel  of  a  religious  education. 
But  these  truths  constitute  the  instrument  of  the  Spirit's 
agency.  It  is  *'  by  the  word,"  we  are  begotten  to  a  lively 
hope,  and  it  is  <nbrough  the  truth,"  the  Spirit  sanctifies. 
It  is,  therefore,  begging  the  question,  to  refer  the  conver- 
sion of  children  (a  religious  eikicationi  as  the  appropriatt 

59     >. 
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efficient  fftnsey  when  the  sacred  Scriptures  so  expUciily 
declare,  that  the  truths  of  the  Bible  whieh  constitute  the 
materiel  of  a  religious  education,  are  rendered  efficient, 
wholly  by  the  agency  of  the  Spirit;  the  very  thing  for 
which  we  plead. 

That,  in  itself  considered,  what  is  ordinarily  called  a  re- 
ligious education   is  inefficacious,  there  are  abundant  facts 
to  prove.     It  fails  under  the  very  s&me  circumstances  pre- 
cisely in  which  it  takes  place.     It  takes  effect  in  others, 
where  less  advantages  are  had  than  where  it  fails.     Of  the 
former  we  may  refer  to  an  Ishmaei  in  the  family  of  Ab- 
raham, and  an  Absalom  in  that  of  David; — and  of  the  lat- 
ter, to  a  Samuel  among  the  sons  of  Eli,  and  a  Josiah  in  the 
wicked  house  of  Ariion.     And  similar  instances  occur  ia 
almost  every  direction.     How  many  pious  parents  ha?e 
to   bemoan  the  froward,  ruinous  conduct  of  some  one  or* 
more  of  their  children,  notwithstanding  all  their  care,  and 
aU  the  impressions  of  an  early  religious  education!    And 
how  many  lovely  }routh,  like  plants  of  paradise,  may  be- 
•cen  flNnrishing  and'yieldiag  the  fruits  of  holiness,  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  parental  influence  or  domestic  example!' 
It  is  a  miserable  begging  of  the  question — an  involuntary 
garrender  of  the  point  in  dispute,  to  talk  of  deiiccicjf  of 
orgmnixaiHon,  sensitiveness  qfmindy  puriencjf  qf  imagi- 
milJMy    -preeodtjf    qf  undersianding,  irritabUiijf  of 
n^rvesj  consHiuiional  malady ^  and  aileh  like  things,  as 
being  peeaUar  in  the  cane  of  this,  and  the  other  child  re* 
newed  fay  the  blessed  Spirit,  and  urge  them  as  satisfiMtory 
solutions  of  the  change.     Will  any  one,  can  any  one,  ma- 
king the  least  credible  or  decent  pretensions  to  a  belief 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  undertake,  by  such  means,  to  ac- 
count ibr  the  powerful  and  revolutionizing  impressiona 
tvhich  religious  truth  often  makes  on  the  heart  of  children 
'end  y^Qttikb?    The  blessed  flaTiour'a  own  solution  of  it  is 
plain  ati(d  satisfactory,  though  it  does  offend  the  ptide  of 
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such  as  diflbelieve  the  special  agency  of  the  Dirme  Spirit, 
in  the  work  of  conyeraioo.  **  I  thi^nk  thee,  P  Father, 
Lord  of  Heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast  hid  these 
things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them 
unto  babes;  even  so  Father,  because  it  seemed  good  in 
thy  aighf  * 

And  iff  the  vivid  imaginations,  and  warm  feelings,  and 
what  some  are  pleased  to  call  the  false  associations,  of 
childhood,  cannot  satisfactorily  account  for  the  conver- 
sion of  children,  much  less  will «  sound  logician  be  sa- 
tisfied with  an  attempt  to  account  for  those  which  take 
place  in  more  advanced  life,  by  saying  that  they  are  hut 
the  revival  qf  -early  a$sQciatwn9yyiYAiAi  bad  long  faded 
from  the  mind,  and  ^'  which  disappear  from  the  memory  at 
one  period,  to  re-appear  at  another. '^ 

2.  To  resist  the  evidence  which  this^econd  class  of  facts 
affords,  in  favour  of  the  special  influence  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  conversion  of  the  sinner,  the   philosophic  formalist 
summons  to  his  aid,  ^'thb  piscepxiInis  of  cibcumstan-  ^ 
c£s."     It  is  sometimes  asserted,  that  there  is  a  wise  and 
salutary  provision,  in  the  established  system  of  Providence, 
for  correcting  any  preponderance  of  evil,  which  may  arise 
out  of  imperfections,  in  the  work  of  nature,  or  process  of 
education;— and  that  this  provision,  is  nothing  but  such  a 
general  disposition  of  the  course  of  human  events,  as  ^<  to 
produce  an  experimental  conviction  of  tbe  ill  effects  on 
the  individual  himseJf,  of  conduct  which  is  mischievous  to 
others.'^    To  this  is  attributed,  by  ^ome,  the  sudde^i  con- 
versions which  take  place  in  men  of  dissipated  habits*    It 
is  somewhat  singular  however,  to  hear  a  strc(QUOus  opponent 
of  human  d^ravity,  impeaching  the  perfection  of  nature's 
works.  Nature  and  education  are  not  sufficient — Ix  would 
be  folly  to  expect  so  mueh  Xrom  ikme  ^  architects  of  Urn 

%  Hat.  iS^  25,  26.., 
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mind/'  as  a  character  in  which  good  preponderates  over 
erily  and  therefore  the  discipline  of  eircutn&iances  must 
supply  the  defect! 

Now,  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  general 
position  above  noticed, — which  we  are  by  no  ineans  prepa- 
red to  do,  in  its  full  and  unqualified  extent — ^it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  some  moment,  and  one   which  our  antagonist  is 
bound  to  answer,  whence  does  the  discipline  of  circum- 
stances deriye  its  efficiency?    That  the  Spirit  of  God  ope- 
rates on  the  human  mind,  in  accordance  with  the  natural 
exercise  of  its  faculties,  and  the  established  laws  of  human 
thought; — that  He  adopts  His  influence  to   the  Qutward 
circumstances  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  are  com- 
bined, and  calculated  to  make  impressions  oq  the  heart;— 
that  the  whole  process  of  thought  and  feeling  which  goes 
on  in  the  mind  of  a  sinner  brought  from    darkness  into 
light,  may  be  shewn  to  be  consistent  with  all  the  laws  oi 
association,  which  regulate  the  production  of  thought;— 
and  that  the  common   means  of  moral  improvement,  are 
rendered  efficient  without  that  kind  of  agency  which  maj 
be  strictly  termed  miraculous,  may  be  freely  admitted.  Bat 
what  then?    Does  the  admission  of  these  things  necessa- 
rily imply,  that  the  efficiency  of  the  tohoky  or  any  part 
of  them,  in  bringing  about  the  result,  the  conversion  oiihe 
sinner,  is  not  to  be  referred  to  a  special  agency  of  the 
Spirit?    It  is  assuming  the  very  point  in  dispute,  to  talk 
confidently  of  the  discipline  of  circumstances  as  possessing 
an  efficient  power  in  changing  the  sinner's  heart  from  a 
preference  of  sin,  to  a  preference  of  holiness;  from  the 
love  of  the  world,  to  the  love  of  Ood.     Especially  so, 
when  the  instances,  in  which  the  salutary  and  saving  issue 
of  this  discipline,  are  comparatively  so  rare.    If  it  be  a  gen- 
eral law,  or  provision  of  providence  for  correcting  the  de- 
fects of  nature  and  education,  why  are  the  effects  wi  special 
<ftd  0in|^1ir?    Wc  are  in  Ao  wise  concerned  to  answer 
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this.     Let   htm  that  objects  to  the  agency  of  the  blessed 
Spirit  do  it,  and  do  it  satisfactorily,  if  he  can. 

So  far  from  this  sort  of  moral  discipline,  being  in  itself 
efTectUal  to  secure  the  sinner's  conversion,  it  derives  its 
whole  virtue,  from  the  co-operating  and  saving  grace  of 
the  Divine  Spirit.  The  objector  is  constrained  to  admit, 
that  there  are  different  results  flowing  from  the  very  same 
<*ause,  for  the  diversity  of  which,  by  the  way,  he  is  bound 
to  account.  To  say,  that  this  discipline  corrects,  in 
somCf  only  the  offensive  display  of  vice,  leaving  the  prin- 
ciples unchanged, — that  in  others  it  gradually  improves 
the  heart,  as  well  as  the  conduct, — that  in  a  Jew,  it  pro- 
duces an  entire  and  sudden  moral  change,  is  saying  just 
nothing  at  all  to  the  purpose.  Whence  this  diversity? 
General  laws  have  uniform  results.  And  to  refer  us  to 
differences  in  degree,  or  peculiarity  in  the  combination  of 
cireumstanccs  in  special  cases^  is  a  mere  begging  of  the 
question. 

We  deny  the  objector's  assertion,  however,  in  the  broad- 
est and  most  unqualified  manner,  and  appeal  to  endless 
facts,  in  support  of  the  negation.  Hundreds  and  thousands 
perish,  and  ^ve  goaded  to  destruction,  by  this  very  disci- 
]>]ine  of  circumstances.  In  itself  considered,  there  is  no- 
thing saving  or  salutary  in  it.  It  only  serves  to  enrage 
and  exasperate,  in  a  multitude  of  cases.  ^'Why  should  ye 
be  stricken  any  more?"  said  the  prophet,  to  rebellious  but 
afflicted  Israel,  **ye  will  revolt  more  and  more:"^  Nay,  if 
there  is  efficiency  in  such  discipline,  we  must  look  to  Hell 
for  the  most  remarkable  conversions — for  there  the  sinner 
will  know  vastly  more  of  the  ill  effects,  on  himself,  of  his 
eonduct,  which  is  mischievous  to  others,  than  is  or  can  be 
known  in  this  world.  But  if  afflictive  circumstances  have 
DO  saving  virtue,  it  is  altogether  absurd  to    allege,   as  is 

• 
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ffometimes  done,  that  where  the  heart  is  debarred  from 
worldly  objects,  the  mind  necessariit/  aspires  after  the  b\ias 
of  eommunion  with  God^  and  exhausts  its  wasted  energies 
in  the  deep  love  and  ardent  aspirations  of  a  mystic  Theo- 
•pathy. 

3.  But  the  philosophic  formalist  is  at  no  loss  for  caoses 
to  account  for  conversions.  If  either  of  the  former  will 
not  suffice,  we  shall  be  referred  to  ^^the  power  of  steoxg 

BELIEF,  TO  REALIZE  THE  THING  BELIEVED;''  aS  though  the 

mere  influence  of  natural  faith,  was  adequate  to  solve  all 
,their  phenomena.     The  reference,  however,  is  most  un- 
fortunate.    For,  whatever  invigorating  influence  there  may 
be  in  that  faith,  which  saves  the  soul,  the  Scriptures  teach 
.as,  that  it  is  itself  the  result  of  the  Spirit's  special  agency. 
That  there  is  an  energy,  inspired  by  strong  desire  and  con- 
fident expectation,  which,  in  its  appropriate  displays  and 
efibrts,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  secure  the  good  contem- 
plated, we  shall  not  deny;  as  likewise  the  converse,  that 
•despondence  and  fear  induce  that  degree  of  mental  imbecil- 
ity, which  either  disqualifies  for,  or  prevents  the  requisite 
encri^y. 

The  wisdom  of  God^  who  adapts  His  agency  to  the  pr.in- 
«ciplc8  of  our  nature,  is  very  apparent,  in  His  having  se- 
lected faith^  as  the  grand  means  of  bringing  us  to  a  parti- 
•cipntion  of  all  fiie  blessings  of  salvation.  We  may  trace 
its  influence,  throughout,  from  the  incipient  step  for  the 
conversion  of  the  sinner,  to  the  last  breathings  of  ardent 
love  and  desire,  at  the  moment  of  triumph  in  death,  which 
Is  to  be  succeeded  by  the  bright  visions  of  eternity.  )t  is 
faithy  or  a  belief  of  the  testimony  of  Qod,  as  He  proclaims 
his  lawy  which  overwhelms  the  conscience  with  convic- 
tions. It  is  faith  in  His  testimony,  as  He  proclaims  the 
gospel  of  His  grace,  that  fills  ).he  soul  with  peace  and  joy. 
Itjs  faith  in  God;   through  our  Lord  Jesus  Qhrist^  as  "a 
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present  help  in  every  time  of  troubie/'  that  gives  Uff  the 
victory  over  the  world  and  6ur  corruptions.  It  is  faith, 
which  brings  the  bright  vision^of  futurity^  the  glowing  re- 
alitie^'of  the  eternal  worlcl,  in  rich  and  vivid  display,  be- 
fore the  dying  sa!nt>  an4  enables  him,  in  the  hour  of  his 
sorest  conflict,  to  come  off  more  than  conqueror,  tlirough 
Him  thot  hath  loved  him,  and  hath  given  Himself  for  him^ 
But,  in  so  saying,  who  will  undertake  to  say,  that  we  at- 
tribute to  natural  faithy  such  a  potency?  By  natural 
faith,  we  mean  that  which  goes  current  among  men  for 
faith,  but  which  is  nothing  more,  in  most  cases,  than  a  strong^ 
and  vivid  and  absorbing  impresstofty  not  the  intelligent  and 
interested  evidence,  which  is^  given  to  the  testimony  of 
another.  The  faith  of  which  we  speak,  is  not  natural,  for 
it  is  found,  comparatively,  in  very  few.  The  sacred  Scrip-- 
tures  declare  it  to  be  "the  gift  of  God.^'^  Its  whole  energy 
and  influence,  so  far  as  it  has  any  effect  in  pacifying  the- 
vnindy  qneiling  the  passions,  satisfying  the  desires,  and 
transforming  the  conduct  is  referred  to  the  influence  of  "the 
A*i  hor  and  Finisher  of  our  faith,*'*  and  "who  fulfils  all  the^ 
^ood  ple-^sure  of  His  o;oodness,  and  the  work  of  faith  with 
power. "^  Paul  pnyed  for  the  Ephesian  converts,  that  God 
would  "grant  (them)  according  to  the  riches  of  his  glory,, 
to  be  strengthened  with  might  by  his  Spirit,  in  the  inner 
man."*  He  lifted  up  his  heart  in  praise  and  thanksgiving 
to  God,  for  "the  power  that  worketh  in  us."*  And  he  urg- 
^  believers  to  "be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of 
his  might.  "•  How  do  such  expressions  comport  with  the 
idea  of  the  energy  of  amere  impression  ?  Does  not  the  apos* 
tie  ^tu  ally  deceive  usj6r  speak  nonsense,  if  this  be  all  the  en- 
ergy of  a  believer,  when  he  tells  as  that  we  "are  kept  by 

1.  Eph.  u,  8.  2.  Heb.  xu,  Z 

3.  2  Thett.  i.  11.  4.  Eph.  iiiy  ia»  aiid  Co^.  i,  XI. 

5.  Bpliuiii,2P.  6,  Eph,  rvlO. 
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the  powei*  of  God,  Ihijugh  faith  unto  salvation?"*^  Is  there 
not  ail  GYidcat  distinction,  between  faith  in  the  mmdoCibe 
believer^  and  a  divine  energy  through  that  faith?  The  truth 
isy  this  objection,  like  the  last,  falls  at  the  first  touch.  It 
is  again  begging  the  question;  for  all  the  transforming  pow- 
er of  faith,  which,  it  is  alledged,  is  sufEcieot,  in  iiselff  to 
account  for  conversion,  is,  according  to  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, derived  from  the  special  and  direct  agency  of  the 
Spirit — the  thing  which  he  denies.  **Not  by  works  of 
righteousness,  which  wc  have  done,  but  according'  to  His 
vicrcy.  He  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  He  shed  on  us  abun- 
dantly^  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour. "'« 

It  is  unnecessary  to  examine,  in  detail,  the  many  other 
methods,  by  which  men,  professing  to  believe  the  Scrip- 
tures, have  endeavoured  to  account  for  a  change  of  heart, 
and  deny  tiic  interesting  and  solemn  truth,  of  the  Spint'5 
special  agency  in  the  work  of  conversion,  such  as  the  veke- 
mence  of  oratory  ^  the  contagion  of  sympathy,  the  stupen- 
dous effects  of  an  imagination,  roused  into  action  for  the 
first  time,  and  such  like.     We  arc  willing  to  admit,  that 
these  things  have  their  influence,  in  many  cases,  and  that 
a  variety  of  spurious  conversions  are  effected   by  these 
means.     But,  as  is  the  cause,  such  is  the  effect     They  are 
all  flcetnv;^,  momentary,  evanescent 

Tlios?  ur.-^  not  the  f:>cts  on  which  our  reasoning  is  based. 
Our  rofcrcnrc  has  been,  and  is,  to  those  conversions  which 
are  peymanenty  and  which  declare  the  adoption  of  neiv 
principles  of  action,  and  demonstrate  themselves  in  an  uni- 
form life  of  holy  obedience.  However  such  conversions 
may  be  diversified,  in  respect  of  extraneous  circamstanees, 
the  Scriptures  assign  them  all  to  one  cause.  ''Which  were 
born  not  of    blood  nof  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of 

V.   1  P^t.  j,  h.  2.  fit  iU,  5, 6. 
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man,  but  of  God.  "^  The  infidel  formalist,  for  such  we  must 
call  him  who  denies  the  Spirit's  agency,  refers  them  to  an 
endless  variety  of  causes,  operating  conjointly  or  separate* 
]y,  as  the  case  may  be.  Nor  does  he  distinguish  between 
the  true  and  the  false;  assuming,  in  his  reasonings,  those 
spurious  transformations,  which  we  reject  as  decidedly  and 
as  utterly  as  he  does,  and  misrepresenting  the  argument  on 
this  subject,  as  though  we  plead,  indiscriminately,  for  all 
that  bears  Ihe  name  of  conversion.  The  fallacy  of  some 
hypotheses  has  been  exposed.  The  residue  possess  the 
same  character. 

There  is  but  one  other,  deserving  of  attention,  and  that 
18,  the  attempt  of  certain  divines,  to  identify  baptism  and  re- 
generation. But  before  adverting,  particularly,  to  this 
bold  attack  upon  the  very  vitals  of  our  holy  religion,  we 
have  one  or  two  general  remarks  to  make,  in  reference  to 
the  whole  tribe  of  infidel  hypotheses,  to  account  for  human 
conversions,  where  the  special  and  immediate  agency  of 
the  divine  Spirit,  is  not  admitted. 

1.  They  are  all  based  on  false  assumptions, — such  as  the 
following,  that  the  Spirit's  influence  is  equably  diffused — > 
that  it  is  universal  and  adequate  without  any  increase  or 
variation  in  special  cases,  to  the  production  of  faith  and 
love,  and  other  graces — and  that  it  is  impossible  to  distin- 
guish between  that  love  of  God,  of  virtue,  and  of  man, 
which  proceeds  from  mere  human  principles  and  motives, 
and  that  which  flows  from  the  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.  These  will  not  be  conceded,  and  the  man  who 
opposes  the  special  and  eflicacious  grace  of  the  Spirit,  in 
conversion,  must  establish  them  before  we  can  at  all  agree 
to  listen  to  the  suppositions  that  grow  out  of  them. 

2.  Another  remark  is,  that  they  violate  two  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  all  sound  philosophy,  viz: — that  no 

1.  John,  i,  \o. 
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mystical  being,  *^  the  church/'  who  thinks,  and  says,  and 
ordains  thus  and  thus,  will  ever  be  in  danger  of  mistaking 
Baptism  for  Regeneration,  or  of  identifyiog  them. 

To  tell  us  of  what  the   church  thought,  and  how  the 
baptized  persons  were  called  renewed,  and  how  in  the  pri- 
mitive  ages  of    Christianity,  Baptism  and    Regeneration 
,  were  supposed  to  be  identical,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
We  hold,  as  of  very  little  value,  any  and  every  decision  or 
authority  on  this  subject,  but  the  sacred  Scriptures.  It  evin- 
ces a  servility  that  we  do  utterly  disdain,  to  cite  the  opinion 
of  this  and  the  other  bishop,  and  father,  or  council,  or  doc* 
tor,  or  divine.     To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony.     What 
say  the  Scriptures  of  truth?  So  far  from  their  identifying 
these  things,  they  are  careful  to  let  us  know  that  they  are 
perfectly  distinct.     For   in  Christ  Jesus,  neither  circum- 
cision, nor  uncircumcision   availeth  any  thing  but  a  new 
creature.     "  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creat- 
urey     "  We  are  his  workmanship  created  anew  in  Christ 
Jesus  unto  good  works.'*     Believers  are  said   to  be  ''re- 
newed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds.'*  How  any  man  with 
such,  and  many  other  passages  of  like  import,  staring  him 
in  the  face,  can  undertake  to  say  that  Regeneration  in  the 
Scriptures,  denotes  merely  a  change  of  state   and   not  a 
change  of  aJSTections,  is  to  us  truly  astonishing. 

What  if  the  baptized  were  called  renewed,  does  it  follow 
that  Baptism  and  Regeneration  are  the  same?  Where  a 
church  is  so  careful  and  pure  in  the  administration  of  the  or- 
dinanices  of  Christ's  house,  as  to  admit  none  to  Baptism, 
but  such  as  give  satisfactory  evidences  of  a  change  of  heart 
or  of  being  born  again,  then  we  see  plainly  how  the  terms 
might  become  correlate.  But  for  any  one  gravely  to 
argue  on  such  grounds  as  to  the  identity  of  Baptism 
and  Regeneration,  is  really  evincive  of  something  by  no 
means  creditable,  either  to  his  head  or  heart  If  any  choose 
to  apply  the  term  Regeneration  to  Baptism^  and  renewed 
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to  baptised  persons,  let  them  produce  their  authority  for 
it  from  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  shew  that  such  an  ap- 
plication of  them  is  sanctioned  by  Christ,  and  the  Apostle3« 
But  do  not  let  them  attempt  to  justify  such  perver- 
sion of  scriptural  language,  by  citing  the  opinions,  and 
writings  of  any  uninspired  men,  or  intrenching  themselves 
behind  the  customs  and  usages  of  uninspired  speech  in^ny 
age  of  the  world. 

There  is  nothing  more  deluding  and  dangerous,  than  to 
use  the  language  of  Scripture,  as  expressive  of  ideas,  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  inspired  writers,  who  first  employed 
it.  Nothing  can  justify  such  a  thing.  It  is,  in  this  case, 
a  wresting  of  words,  and  perverting  of  the  truth,  to  the  ruin 
of  souls;  and  they  that  will  be  guilty  of  such  an  attempt,  to 
get  rid  of  a  vital  and  essential  doctrine  of  Christianity,  as 
to  apply  the  terms  of  Scripture,  which  denote  a  change 
of  heart,  so  indispensably  necessary  to  salvation,  to  a  mere 
formal  rite  or  ordinance,  can  no  longer  be  regarded  in  any 
other  light,  than  as  false  and  dangerous  guides.  We  know 
what  some  have  done,  and  how  they  have  actually  evisce- 
rated the  lively  oracles  of  God,  of  all  their  distinctive  and 
living  truth,  of  every  thing  that  can  give  consolation  to  a 
troubled  conscience,  while,  nevertheless,  the  language  is  re- 
tained. ^•The  letter  killeth,  but  the  Spirit  giveth  life;" 
and  whether  it  be  the  essential  fact,  of  an  atoning  sacrifice 
offered  by  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  or  of  the  vital  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  changing  the  sinner's  heart,  wc  can 
discern  but  little  difference.  It  is  but  a  frigid,  killing  sys- 
tem of  religion,  where  either  does  not  hold  a  conspicuous 
place.  The  wretched  mind  of  man,  is  in  most  disordered 
action;  drawn  a^y,  by  earth,  from  God,  the  source  and  cen- 
tre of  its  bliss,  and  held,  in  sad,  corrupting  subjection,  by  its 
selfishness.  There  is  need  for  an  influence  from  God,  a 
beam  from  the  fountain  of  light,  to  restore  the  miserable  and 
degraded  being,  that  has  resigned  himself  to  the  dominion 
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of  his  lusts.  Blessed  be  God,  that  the  instances  are  not 
rare,  io  which  He  '^who  hath  shined  out  of  darkness  into 
light,  shines  into  the  heart,  to  give  us  the  light  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ ''^ 
There  is  no  hypothesis  of  infidelity,  no  resort  of  formality, 
no  refuge  of  lies  whatever,  that  can  resist  the  eyidence  of 
fiicts  occurring,  so  plainly  and  so  satisfactorily  solved  in 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  by  referring  us,  for  their  cause,  to 
the  special  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 


* 
I' 


CHAPTER  XXIir. 


THE  REALITY  OF  THE  SPIRITS  SPECIAIt 

AGENCY. 

Ths  doctrine  of  the  special  afpency  of  the  Spirit  in  the  conversion  of  the 
sinner  not  a  mere  hypothecs— The  history  of  the  church,  furnishes  proof 
of  a  special  care  indicatin|p  a  special  ag^ency  on  the  part  of  Crod — The 
same  thing  inferred  from  the  numeroiw  promises  relating^  to  ite  growth 
and  prosperity— Objected  that  these  things  sre  true  only  of  the  church, 
as  a  collecti?e  body — ^Proofs  to  the  contrary — ^The  effects  of  the  special 
ag'ency  of  the  Spirit,  capable  of  being  traced  though  human  conscious- 
ness, and  consciousness  conjointly  with  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures^ 
furnishing  evidence  of  the  reidity  of  the  Spirit's  special  agency. 

We  have  assumed  as  truei  in  the  remarks  already 
made^  the  special  agency  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  work 
of  conversion,  and  shewn,  that  it  alone  is  a  cause  adequate 
to  account  for  the  effects  contemplated.  Before  wc  at- 
tempt to  trace  that  agency,  in  its  immediate  influence  on 
the  mind  and  heart  of  man,  it  may  perhaps  be  proper  to 
adduce  some  proof  of  its  reality  in  addition  to  what  has 
incidentally  been  exhibited.     It  is  not  a  mere  hypothesis. 

Were  there  no  other  evidence  of  the  special  agency  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  in  the  regeneration  of  the  sinner,  than 
the  plausible  manner  in  which  it  accounts  for  the  remark- 
able moral  transformations  among  men,  commonly  called 
conversion,  regeneration,  change  of  heart,  &c.  it  would 
after  all,  be  nothing  more  than  a  mere  philosophical  theo- 
ry^ invented  and  adduced,  to  explain  the  language  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  as  such  it  could  not,  however  plausible, 
<:laim  the  assent  of  our  faith.  But  that  such  is  not  its 
character,  a  few  considerations  will  suffice  to  convince  the 
reader. 
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No  man  can  have  looked  with  any  degree  of  thought- 
fulness  upon  this  vast  world  of  living  beings,  without  hav- 
ing been  led  to  some  ide^s  of  dependence  on  God,  and  at 
least  of  providential  agency  on  His  part  in  their  preserva- 
tion and  support.     The  circumstance  of  there  being  an  ap- 
parent blending^  of.  divine  and  human  agency,  may  indeed 
produce  some  perplexity  9  but  it  will  not  destroy  the  con- 
viction, that  there  is,  and  must  be  some  over-ruling  care 
and  power  on  the  part  of  God.     Bot  while  the  general 
providential  agency  of  God,  in  the  support  of  our  animal 
being,  #nd  in  the  governi&eat  of  our  moral  actions,  will 
perhaps  be  admitted,  the  direct  and  special  influence  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  conversion  of  the  sinner  is  denied  by  some. 
But  there  is  sufficient  evidence, — not  only  of  a  general  pro- 
vidence on  the  part  of  God  extending  to  «ill  Dations  aad 
people;  but  also  of  a  special  care  employed  in  relation  to 
the  church,  which  care   indicates  a  divine  agency,  in  her 
.    nffairs,  different  from,  or  superadded  to,  that  from  which 
all  alike,  receive  benefit. 

The  whole  history  of  the  church,  for  near  six  thousand 
years,  may  be  appealed  to  in  proof  of  the  assertion.  One 
niighty  collossal  nation  after  another,  has  raised  its  proud 
and  lofty  head,  and  seemed,  as  it  loomed  large  before  the 
world,  to  be  upheld  and  guided  by  the  hand  of  God: — ^but 
in  a  few  centuries  where  was  it?  Fallen,  broken,  and  in 
ruins!  But  the  church  of  God  has  lived  and  flourished, 
on  the  ruins  of  the  mighty  nations  which  sought  its  over- 
throw. Is  there  no  proof  of  special  care  and  agency  on 
the  part  of  God,  towards  his  church  and  people  in  the 
Egyptian  bondage,  and  subsequent  miraculous  emancipa- 
tion?— in  their  forty  years  sojourn  in  the  wilderness? — 
during  the  Babylonish  captivity? — in  their  return  to  Judea? 
in  the  spread  of  the  gospel? — in  its  preservation  in  the 
world,  when  the  floods  of  northern  barbarians  had  swept 
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away  nearly  every  vestige-of  civili^alion,  and  for  centu- 
ries inundated  the  world  with  Ignorance? — in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  truth  among  the  Wa]densed?-^ln  the  tri- 
umph and  spread  of  the  reformation? — and  in  the  rapid 
progress,  which  has  marked  the  course  of  those  who,  with- 
in the  last  thirty  years,  have  sought  to  diffuse  the  bless" 
ings  of  religion,  in  despite  of  all  the  proud  menaces,  and  » 
predictions,  and  combination  of  haughty  infidels?  He  , 
must  be  blind  indeed,  who  cannot  see  a  special  agency  of 
God,  for  the  preservation  of  his  church,  in  accordance  with 
His  own  pledge,  that  <'the  ^ates  of  Hell/'  should  not 
prevail  against  His  Zion! 

And  what  mean  all  the  pt*omises  of  God,  which  look  td 
the  growth,  enlargement,  prosperity  and  universality  of 
the  church  of  God?  Is  there  no  intimation  of  His  special 
and  peculiar  agency  when  God  says,  <<Fear  not;  for  I  am 
with  thee:  I  will  bring  thy  seed  from  the  east,  and  gather 
thee  from  the  west:  I  will  say  to  the  north,  give  up;  and 
to  the  south  keep  not  back;  bring  my  sons  itom  far,  and 
my  daughters  from  the  ends  of  the  earth;  even  every  one 
that  is  called  by  my  name;  for  I  have  created  him  for  my 
glory,  I  have  formed  him;  yea,  I  have  made  him.*'*  "I 
will  make  the  place  of  my  feet  glorious.  The  sons  also 
of  them  that  afflicted  thee,  shall  come  bending  unto  thee: 
and  all  they  that  despised  thee,  shall  bow  themselves  down 
at  the  soles  of  thy  feet;  and  they  shall  call  thee.  The  city 
of  the  Lord;  The  Zion  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  Where- 
as thou  hast  been  forsaken  and  hated,  so  that  no  man  went 
through  thee.  I  will  mak%thee  an  eternal  excellency,  & 
ioy  of  many  generations  "'  ^  And  the  Redeemer  shall 
come  to  Zion,  and  unto  them  that  turn  from  transgression 
in  Jacob,  aaith  the  Lord.  As  for  me,  this  is  my  covenant 
with  them,  saith  the  Lord;  my  Spirit  that  is   upon  thee, 

1.  iMi.  xliii.  5^7.  2.  Isai'  Iz.  13—15. 
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and  flay  wordf  which  I  hare  put  iti  thy  mouthy  shall  Dot 
dapartout  of  thy  mouthy  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  aeed, 
nof.  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed's  seed,  saith  the  Lord 
froao^ Jienaaforth  and  forever.''^  It  is  unnecessary  to  add 
to  such  declarations.  They  might  be  multiplied  indefi- 
nitely. Assuredly  such  promises  pled^  soniellHng  more 
to  the  church}  than  that  general  agency^  by  which  God  up- 
holdeth  all  thiags*  Whether  they  are  understood  of  the 
literal  Israel,  and  look  forward  to  those  wondrous  scenes  of 
Eyangrii^l  triumph^  when  God  shall  make  the  repentance 
aiid  conversion  of  the  Jewa,  proye  the  riches  of  the  world; 
or  whether  they  have  reference  to  the  spiritual  Israel,  aod 
describe  the  prevalent  influence  of  the  'truth  among  them, 
(X^  it  iffeets  not  our  argpmajii.  In  either  case,  there  is  dis- 
tinctly reoogmzed  a  special  and  gracious  agency  on  the  part 
of  G«d  as  the  appropriate  cause  of  these  results. 

Here,  perhapa,  it  will  be  objected: — there  is,  indeed,  s 
spei^ial  divine  agency  towards  the  church;  but  it  is  only  in 
Her  character  as  a  coUective  hodj/^  that  it  is.to  be  regarded, 
and  not  as  extending  to  her  individual  members.  The  lan- 
gMageof  some  of  the  passages  above  quoted,  evidently  inti- 
mates something  very  different  Beside,  the  objection  is 
contradicted  alike  by  facts,  and  the  plainest  declarations  of 
the  word  of  God*  Was  there  no  special  agency  in  the  di- 
yine  care  of  A^braham,  of  Joseph,  of  Moses,  of  David,  of 
Daniel,  of  Jesus,  of  the  Apostles,  and  others. 

If  it  should  be  urged,  that  they  were  exiruordinaty  per- 
sons, then  let  the  objector  say,  why  it  is  still,  that  in  dif- 
ferent families  such  different  results  are  seen,  in  the  char- 
acter of  different  members: — why  one  is  taken,  and  the  oth- 
er is  left.  Why  is  it,  that  one  is  drawn  to  the  house  of 
God,  and  to  the  place  where  prayer  is  wont  to  be  jaadc,. 
and  inclined  to  seek  the  face  and  favour  of  God,  while  huo* 
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dreds  and  thousands  go  on ;  in  blasphemy  and  crime^  I0 
their  eternal  ruin?  Why  is  it,  that  through  aU  the  fbaii« 
ges,  which  erentnate  in  the  history  of  one  and  another,  theT€ 
is  ever  and  anon  something  stirring  within  him,  reproving 
him  for  his  sins  and  shortcomings,  ai»d  leading  him  to  Ibok 
to  and  de|)end  on  Ood  and  Chriat  alone,  while  others,  with 
more  outward  opportunities,  and  more  likely  means  to-rouse 
^their  consciences,  remain  entirely  indifferent?  Why  does 
''the  word  come  with  power  into  the  heart  of  this  ^an,  and 
not  into  that  of  him,  that  axis. beside  htm?  Why  is  a  bur*' 
den  of  distress  laid  on  the  heart  of  <}od's  peopJe,  for  tbitf 
one  and  another,  and  great^fervency^in  prayer  for  their  sal* 
vation  is  induced,  while  others  ex<;ite  no  interest  in-  the 
heart,  and  no  freedom  in  prayer  for  them  is  felt?  And  why, 
in  despite  of  all  his  resistance,  is  this,  and  the  other^#ebel 
aptritma'de  to  bow  in  submiasion  at  the  feet  of  Jeaus,  while 
others  set  their  mouth  against  the  Heavens,  and  through 
iihe  pride  of  their  countenance,  will  not  seek  after  Ood? 

The  answer  is  plain,  and  may  be  given  in  the  language 
^f  Gk>d  Himself^  ^'I  have  4oved  thee  with  an  everlaating 
}4>ve,  therefore  with  loving  kindness  have  I  drawn  thee;'^ 
or,  in  that  of  the  blessed  Redeemer;  ^<I  thank  thee,  0  Fa* 
ther.  Lord  of  Hea^n  and  earth,  because  Chou  hast  hid 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed 
them  unto  babes^  even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  gfod  in 
thy  sight/'*  The  words  of  God,  as  reported  by  the  pro» 
l>het,in  the  43q  chapter  of  Isaiah,are  very  explicit,  and  they 
only  assert  individnally^of  the  members  of  the  church,  true 
christians,  what  is  else whereaaid  of  them  collectively,  as  tni6 
alike  of  each  and  every  one,  <^This  people  Have  I  formed 
for  myself,  they  shall  shew  forth  my  praise."'  The  truth 
is,  there  is  not  a  promise  of  the  well  ordered  covenant, 
•iwhich  does  not  imply  such  an  agency.    What  mean  soch  '. 

1.  Jer.^l,  3.  S.tHat.  xi.  95,.  £>.  Jm.  43,  21. 
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eEpressions  as  these — ^^I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward 
part%  and  write  it  in  their  hearts,  and  will  be  their  God, 
and  they  shall  be  my  people."'  ^'Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean 
water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean;  from  all  your  Slthi- 
ness,  and  from  all  your  idols  will  I  cleanse,  you:     A  new 
heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  with* 
in  you;  and  I  will  take  away  the  stony  heart  out  of  your  * 
flesh,  and  I  will  give  you  an  heart  of  flesh.  And  I  will  put 
my  Spirit  within  you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  sta- 
tutes, and  ye  shall  keep  my  judgments  and  do  them."^  It 
is  impossible  for  language  to  be  more  pointed,  and  plainly 
indicative  of  a  special  agency  oq  the  part  of  Gro4>  towards 
the  conversion  of  sinners. 

Although  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  the  primary  refer- 
ence of  these  passages,  is  to  the  great  and  wondrous  effusion  of 
the  blessed  Spirit  of  Ood,  when  the  remnant  of  the  Jewish 
pation,  which  is  now  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
shall  be  converted  unio  God,  yet  does  not  the  agency  by 
which  this  shall  be  effectuated,  differ,  in  character,  from  that 
which  is  exerted,  and  has  been,  from  the  first,  for  the  con^ 
version  of  a  sinner?    For  the  apostle  has  shewn,  that  the 
gran4  principle  involved  in  these  promises,  is  applicable 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  ^Evangelical  church. 
What  God  Says,  in  reference  to  the  ultimate  conversion  of 
the  Jews,  was  fulfilled  on  the  day  of  Penticoat,  and  is  still 
in  every  revival  of   religion,    and  conversion  of  a  sin- 
ner.    "I  will  pour  upon  the  house  of  David,  and  upon  the 
inbabitapts  of  Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of  grace  and  supplica- 
tions; and  they  shall  look  upon  me  whoih  they  have  pierc- 
ed, and  they  shall  mourn  for  him,  (it)  as  one  mourneth  for 
an  only  son,  and  shall  be  in  bitterness  for  him,  (it)  as  one 
that  is  in  bitterness  for  a  first  born."^     Assuredly,  these 
thin^  mean  something  direct  and  special,  in  which  all  do 

t  Jer.'vpp,  33,       3.  E«^k.  x?w.  ^S^^.       3.  Zioh.  xli,  10. 
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noialtke  share.  TlieSaviour  has  expltcitlyasserted  the  fact, 
"No  man  can  come  unto  mc,  except  the  Father  which  hath 
sent  me  draw  him. '"  Unto  all  tnat  tr.ily  believe,  there  is  ac- 
luslly  a  pledge  of  special  strength  and  grace  given.  "My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect 
in  weakness."*  **Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee;  be  not  dis- 
mayed, for  I  am  thy  God.  I  will  help  thee;  yea  1  will 
9tengthcn  thee;  yea,  I  will  uphold  thee,  with  the  right  hand 
of  my  righteousness."^  What  does  such  language  mean  ! 
Is  it  not  pre-eminently  calculated  to  deceive,  if  it  is  not  de- 
signed to  teach  us,  that  God  does  and  will  vouchsafe 
His  special  agency,  to  them  that  believe  and  bestow  on  them 
another  sort  of  care,  from  that  which  he  imparts  to  sinners 
in  general. 

r 

The  faet  must  be  beyond  all  dispute,  among  those  that 

accredit  the  word  in  its  plain  common  se:?se  meaning,  and 

receive  it  as  of  paramount  authority.      "  The   steps  of  a 

good  man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord,  and  he  ddighteth  in 

his  way.  Though  he  fall,  he  shall  not  be  utterly  cast  down! 

for  the  Lord  upholdeth  him  with  his  hand."^   <»  The  Lord 

knoweth  (that  is  takes  a  special  and  approving  cognizance 

of)  the  way  of  the  righteous:   but  the  way  of  the  ungodly 

shall  perish."'  God  hasdetermined,as  the  Apostle  intimates, 

^^Ao  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the  vessels  of 

mercy,  which  He  had  afore  prepared  unto  glory .*^^  Hero 

is  a  special  gracious  agency  on  the  part  of  God,  distinctly 

and  positively  asserted,  embraefng  alike  His  providence 

and  His  spiritual  communications,  iand   exerted   tvith  the 

express  design  of  bringing  guilty  sinners  to  Himself;  and, 

in  exact  accordance  with  this  view,  the  same  Apostle,  in 

addressing  himself  to  a  body  of  reputed  and   professing 

christians,    expressed   his    entire   confidence,  that   "  He 

whieh  l)ad  begun  in  them  a  good  work,  (would)  perform 

1 .  Job^,  44-<5.  21  2  Cor.  A,  9.  3.  Is4  sll,  10. 

4.  Psalm,  xxxyit.  23-^24.        5.  Psalm,  i.  6.       6.  Uom.  iz.  23. 
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it  until  th«diry  of  Jesus  Christ.'''  Nothing  can  be  more 
explicit  than  the  following,  which^in  fact,  asserts  ar  special 
ageacy  on  the  part  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  his  people 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  well  sustaining  the  Utle 
given  to  our  Redeemer,  when  He  is  said  to  be  ''  the  aa- 
.thor  and  finisher  of  our  faith."*  **  Whom  he  did  foreknow, 
he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of 
his  Son,  that  he  might  be*the  first  born  among  many  breth- 
ren.    Moreover  whom  He  did  predastinate,  them  He  alss 
called;  and  whom  He  called,  them  He  also  justified;  and 
•whom  He  justified,  them  he  also  glorified.''^  This  is  not 
theory.     It  is  the  Spirit's  own  declaration  of  facts,  and  if 
It  is  lawful  to  take  the  plain  and  obvious  import  of  espresi- 
ions,  and  lan;;uage  can  have  any  definite  meaningat  all,  a 
special  divine  agency  in    (he  sinner's  salvation^  is  most 
-clearly  and  conclusively  taught. 

To  trace  the  effects  of  that  agency,  on  the  difierent  oon- 
-fltitutionalor  characteristie  properties  of  our  nature,  is  as 
legitimate  as  it  is  interesting  and  profitable.  For  there  is 
-abundant  evidence,  appropriate  to  theaubjeet,  andas  satis- 
factory as  any  other  species  of  evidence.^  which  subserves 
^ur  acquisition  of  knowledge; — it  is  that  of  conseioosoess. 
Consciousness  takes  cognizance  not  of  abstract  essences; 
4>ut  of  the  acts  or  doings,  and  feelings,  or  emotions  of  aur 
own  minds  and  hearts.  These  acts  and  exercises  are  as 
strictly  matters  of  fact,  as  any  thing  can  be:  for  they  do 
as  actually  take  place  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  individ- 
ual, as  the  events  which  trauspire  in  the  world  around  us. 
The  heart  is  itself  a  world  in  miniature,  and  there  needs 

• 

'but  very  little  attention  to  dit^cover,  what  scenes  are  trans- 
acted there,  and  how  incessantly  andactively,  thethinkin|[ 
and  feeling  soul  of  man,  is  occupied  according  to  its  vs" 
Tious  <rapacities.     Disease  may,  through  the  sympathy  be* 

1.  mi}^  i.  ^  :j.  Hc^  slk  ;i      >S.  «dh^  Tlil#«^ 
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iween  mind  aud'body,  derange  or  powerfullf  excite;  but 
even  of  our  most  bewildered  and  extravagant  and  delirious 
thoughts  and  feelings,  consciousness  itiakes  faithful  report, 
though  indeed,  for  very  sufficient  and  obvious  reasons, 
memory  is  oft-times  unable  to  recall  theai.  However 
wild  may  be  the  vagaries  of  human  thought,  they  are  ne- 
vertheless real  events  or  aets^  in  the  life  and  history  of 
the  individual  moral  being,  and,  as  far  as  they  are  feith* 
fully  reported  by  consciousness,  and  recorded  by  menim*y, 
become  le^timate  matters  of  investigation.  Now,  the 
reality  of  the  special  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  the' 
production  of  gracious  affections,  or  in  giving  character 
to  the  moral  being,  by  eliciting  appropriate  acts  and  exer- 
cises of  his  constitutional  capacities,  is  perfectly  tiseertain- 
able.  For,  God  Himself,  in  His  own  word,  has  described 
to  us,  most  accurately,  those  gracious  affections,  which,- 
while  they  are  our  own  voluntary  exercises,  and  as  such, 
are  strictly  cognoscible  by  consciousness,  are  nevertheless^ 
denominated,  ^Hhe  fruits  of  the  Spirit,"  and  referred  tcr 
the  Spirit  and  His  special  influence,  as'  their  appropriate^ 
cause. 

or  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  blessed  Spirits 
comes  in  contact  with  our  minds,  if  wc  may  so  speak,  or 
iew  it  is  that  He  throws  back  the  current  of  our  disorder-^ 
ed  affections,  and  restores  the  mind  and  heart  to  their  ap-^ 
propriate  exercise,  wc  cannot  tell.  We  know  not  kow  he 
preserves  in  appropriate  action,  any  living  creature  what- 
ever. Btit,  we  may  know  and  trace  the  immediate  effects 
of  liis  agency,  inasmuch  as  they  all  lie  in  our  own  velunta-^ 
ry  acts:  and  exereises^  of  which  we  are  distinctly  conscious,. 
wi  are  produced,  tbroogh  the  instrumentality  of  tho 
truUn  .or.  word  of  God,  which  is  adapted  to  our  apprehcn- 
8(00  as  tatelligent  creatures,  and  is  calculated  to  arrest  our 
thoughts,  attract  and  rivet  our  hearts.  An  apostle  ha.s 
enumerated  some  of  tiioiie  things  which  arc  to  be  referred 
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to  the  imraediale  special  agency  of  the  Spirit,  and  whichi 
everv  reader,  {»t  first  sight,  wil!  per  eive,  are  lo  be  classed 
amo^j  oir  volii.iio  \  ^.x'^'  c-s»s.  •*  i'lia  fruit  of  the  Spirit 
is  lov.N  j')>',  peic^},  '  r,tr-s.jir.T:iji;»  jC'- »tlc.iesf,  goodness, 
faith,    meelvricss,    teapcrance:  against     such   there  is  no 

law."^ 

In  the  existence  and  play  of  these,  and  their  kindred 
voluntary  exercis-s,  by  which  the  soul  turns  away  from 
earth  and   sin  to  God   and  holiness,  consists  the  very  es- 
sence of  spiritual  life,  and  accordingly,  the  Apostle  has 
noticed  this  circumstance  in  immediate  connection  with  his 
enumeration  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit*    **  And  they  that 
are  Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  the  affections  and 
lusts.     If  we  live  in  the  Spirit,  let  us  also   walk  in  the 
Spirit,  not  being  desirous  of  vain  glory^  provoking  one  an- 
other,  envying  one  another.'^*  With  the  exact  method  by 
which  the  Holy  Spirit,  awakens  and  elicits  those  affections 
or  dispositions  which  influence  and  determine  oar  choice 
and  .actions,  we  are  unacquainted.  We  know  not  how  one 
spirit  acts  upon  another,  yet  do  we  every  day  attempt  to 
affect  the  hearts  of  those  with  whom  we  have  much  in- 
tercourse.    And  no  one  thinks  it  to  be  altogether  a  vain 
attempt.     It  is  by   mind  and    spirit   acting  on  mind  and 
spirit,  that  all  the  mighty  movements  among  mankind  are 
effected.     Appropriate  instrumentalities  however,  are  em- 
ployed.    It  is  by  the  feeling  uttering  of  our  own  thoughts, 
or  the  manifestation  of  emotions,  which  agitate  our  own 
soul,  that  we  affect  others.     This  is  all  we  know  in  the 
matter.     And  tlie  utmost  that  we  know  of  the  Spirit's  in- 
fluence   on  our  hearts,  is  that  it  is  "  iy  the  wonf' — 
"through  the  truth.''  But  if  through  consciousness  we  can 
discover  in  ourselves  the  various  voluntary  exercises  of 
faith,  love,  repentance,  hope,  fear,  and  the  like,  which  arc. 

1.  Gal.v.  22—23.  2.  cal.  r.  24,  25,  26. 
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described  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  as  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  we  have  evidence  full  and  satisfactory  of  the  real" 
ity  of  that  special  agency  by  which  the  sinner  is  first 
translated  from  darkness  into  light^and  being  prepared  for 
glory.  We  have  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  with  our  spi- 
ritSy  that  we  are  the  children  of  God.  Neither  sophistry 
nor  ridicule  can  destroy  the  evidence  of  the  fact,  while 
such  exercises  continue.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  simple 
honest-hearted  christian,  who  has  had  a  vivid  experience, 
whose  affections  have  been  excited,  and,  through  the 
various  channels  in  which  they  flow,  been  directed  to  God 
in  Christ,  as  His  Father  and  Redeemer, — possesses  in  him- 
self the  witness,  which  is  of  more  value  and  efficiency, 
than  all  the  arguments  and  philosophy  of  the  wise  aa4 
learned.  *^  He  that  believeth,  hath  the  witness  in  hia^-i 
flelf."  His  experience  corresponding  with  the  deli.QesH 
tion  of  gracious  principles  and  affections  given  in  the  sa-. 
<cred  Scriptures,  the  result  of  the  Spirit's  special  agency, 
furnishes  him  invincible  proof  of  its  reality  in  his  own 
case.  Human  consciousness,  and  the  qperring  testimony 
of  the  Spirit,  unite  to  prove  <<  hi^  calling  and  election  suret.^' 
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THE   METAFHTSICAIi    KATURB   OP 

RECnBNERATIOJr. 

TtaimpMsibilit^orspeakinir  Ion-  on  such  a  sabjecti  witbont  indicitine: 
oar  peenrnr  phakMophical  tic  ws,  as  to  the  operations  of  the  hnman  nind- 
NeccsBty,  therefore,  of  dispassionate  inquiry— The  philosophy  of  diwiei 
of  fonner  centuries— The  Shorter  Catechism's  metaphysical  clescriptioB  of 
Begenention— Its  ;>AabM^y  not  binding  on  Ac  conscience  of  any  one, 
who  adopts  it  as  a  conrcsaton  of  fcith— Notice  of  different  ghikwophiol 
systnns,  and  their  influence  on  the  cnrrent  phraaeolpKy  of  tiieir  ▼otsnes' 
A  brief  view  of  our  constitutional  susceptibilities  and  capacitSes — Obrious 
results  from  it— The  laws  which  regulate  the  exercise  of  our  conslitntionil 
capacitiea^Analogical  illustration— Spiritual  objects  not  cognotdble  by 
our  senses— The  Bible  disclosing  spiritual  objects  to  our  view,  and  bithlhe 
medium  of  our  knowledge  of  them — The  different  effects  produced  by 
these  objects — ^Their  saving  and  salutary  impressions,  referriUe  to  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit— The  christian's  evidence  of  the  Spirifs  in- 
fluence on  him>  not  delusive. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the  metaphysi- 
cal nature  of  Regeneration,  without  betraying  the  peculiar 
philosophical  yiews,  which  are  taken  of  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind.  How  important,  therefore,  is  it^  that  mutual 
forbearance,  calm  and  dispassionate  inquiry,  and  brotherly 
love  should  prevail,  in  order  to  the  clear  and  accurate  ap- 
prehension of  each  other's  views,  as  to  matters  of  fact,  in- 
stead of  zealous  and  animated  contention,  about  points  in^ 
philosophy,  where,  perchance,  both  may  be  equally  far  fron 
the  truth. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  while  the  Westminster  Con- 
feasioB  of  Faith,  and  the  Larger  and  the  Shorter  Catechisms 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  have  not  defined  Regenera- 
iioDj  or  spoken  explicitly  on  the  subject,  it»  nietaphysi- 
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cal  nature  is  desorlbet!,  in  thd  account  Which  is  given  of 
^^EPFBCTUAi.  CALLING.'^     This  description  was  evideBtly 
influenced  by  the  particular  views,  in  mental  science,  en- 
tertained by  the  framers  of  that   **form  of  sound  words.*' 
The  moral  being,  or  rather  the  rational  soul  of  man,  is  con- 
templated, as  being  endowed  with  Wirious  Jacu Hies  or pow* 
erSy  which  are,  at  least,  virtually  considered  as  disHncttrom 
the  mind  itself.     The  general  classification  of  these  powers, 
was  into  Understanding,  Will,  Affections,  Memory  and 
Conscience,and  insome  treatises  on  Regeneration,  composed 
by  Theologians  of  former  centuries,  we  may  trace  the  influ- 
ence which  tiieir  philosophy  had,  upon  their  Theological 
views  of  this  subject.     The  ^^  Understanding^^  being  ac- 
counted the  supreme  and  gcverning  faculty ^  men's  aber- 
rations from  rectitude,  and  their  disrelish  of  a  life  of  holi- 
ness, were  mainly  referred  to  some  obliquity  in  ity  or  to 
some  injury  it   had  sustained  by  the  fall,  which  Actually 
incapacitated  it  for  clear  and  correct  apprehensions  of  the 
truth.     And,  in  support  of  this  view,  it  was  common  to  ad- 
duce those  passages  of  the  word  of  God,  which  intimate  a 
.darkness  and  blindness  of  the  understanding. 

The  above  distribution  of  the  faculties  of  tjie  mind,  be- 
ing assumed  as  correct,  and  the  understanding  being  con- 
sidered as  supreme, — as  invested  with  authority,  by  the  great 
Creator,  to  control  the  passions,  and  determine  the  voli- 
tions, according  to  its  peculiar  views  of  truth  or  excel- 
lence,— it  was  concluded,  that  what  was  chiefly  wanting 
towards  the  conversion  of  tiie  sinner,  was,  to  introduce  in- 
to his  understanding,  correct  views  of  divine  truth.  Hence, 
the  chief  attention  was  paid  by  ministers  and  parents,  to  the 
doctrinal  instruction  of  their  hearers  and  children.     An 
undue  importance  was  attached  to  the  illumination  of  the 
mindy  because  it  was  thought,  that,  by  means  of  enligbteii>- 
ing  the  understanding,  the  Spirit  renewed  the  heart.  '■■ 
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The  reader  will  at  once  perceive,  from  tie  answer  to  the 
^^uestion,  "what  is  effectual  calling,"  how  the  views  of  the 
Wcstmineter  divines,  as  to  the  metaphysical  nature  of  Re- 
generation, corresponded  with,  or  were  anggested  by,  the 
system  of  mental  philosophy,  adopted  by  them.     "Effec* 
lualcalling,"«ay  they,  "is  the  work  of  God's  Spirit,  where- 
by enlightening  our  minds  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ, 
und  renewing  OUT  wills,  He  doth />er«ua(ie  and  enable  us  to 
embrace  Jesus  Christ,  freely  offered  to  us  in  the  gospel." 
Now,  BO   far  as  these  words  describe  facts  and  acts  of 
the  mind,  no  one,  who  has  experienced  a  saving  change  of 
heart,  can  question  their  correctness.     The  Ihreo  most  im- 
portant facts  stated,  are  illumination  of  mind,  renovalioit 
of  will,  and  the  cleaving  of  the  affections  to  the  blessed 
Redeemer,  as  the  object  of   supreme  delight,  love,  and 
choice,  &c, — and  these  are  attributed  to  the  Spirit's  agen- 
cy.    That  all  these  things,  which  imply  acts  and  exercis- 
es of  man,  as  a  rational  and  feeling  creature,  are  (o  be  at- 
tributed to  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  no  one  who  admits  the 
fact  of  Regeneration  will  deny.     Nor  does  the  answer  in 
the  Catechism,  intimate  any  thing  like  an  agency  of  that 
irit  on  the  ^oul  of  man,  changing  its  essence,  or  altering 
constitutional  properties,  or  laying  any  foundation  in 
'.ture,  by  an  act  of  creative  power.     These  things  did 
t  seem  to  be  a  part  of  the  philosophy  involved  in  it.  Bui 
im  the  order  in  which  the  different  acts  and  "exercises  of 
D  mind,  which  characterize  the  regenerate  sinner,  are 
umerated,  it  would  seem  that  the  framers  of  the  Cate- 
ism  thought,  that  a  mere  intellectual  perception  of  the 
Lith,  followed  by  a  change  in  thi  faculty  of  the  will, 
litedly  secured  the  giving  of  the  heart  to  Christ,  or  be- 
otving  of  the  affections  on  Him. 

This  is  altogether  philosophical  theory.     Will  any  man 
y^  tba^it  is  a  point  tA  faith,  and  that,  in  adopting  the 
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language  of  these  divines  as  a  confession  of  faith,  our  con- 
seienees  are  bound  to  adopt  the  philosophy  involved  in  it?  ' 
We  presume  not     A  man  may  entertain  very  difierent^ 
and  more  correct  views  of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
and  mental  operations  generally,  and  yet  hold  the  same  fact<i 
with  the  Catechists.     Shall  he  be  condemned  for  this,  and 
denounced  as  heretical?     Shall  ignorance,  fostering  itself 
in  unwarranted  prejudices  against  mental  science,  and,  with 
a  show  of  zeal  and  devotion  for  the  truth,  assail  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  christian  brother,  and  mar  his  usefulness,  by  brand- 
ing him  with  heresy,  merely  because  he  takes  a  difierent 
method  of  exhibiting  the  same  facts,  and,  instead  of  speak- 
ing in  the  technicalities  of  old  Theologians,  employs  lan- 
guage more  adapted  to  common  sense,  and  to  the  advanced 
state  of  mental  philosophy!     Rather,  let  brethren  concede 
to  each  other  the  utmost  liberty  of  illustration,  while  they 
adopt  the  essential  facts  whl6h  Revelation  teaches,  than  at- 
tempt to  bind  themselves  to  set  farms  of  speech.    The  man- 
ifestation of  fraternal  confidence  and  regard,  and  the  friend- 
ly intercouse  and  communion  which  will  take  place,  where- 
ever  there  is  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  are  a  much  more  effi- 
cient means  of  preserving  the  truth,  and  a  much  more  de- 
sirable and  valuable  bond  of  union,  than  ecclesiastical  canons 
and  theological  technics,  and  demonstrations  of  heated  zeal, 
t\iough  the  latter  may,  with  some,  be  had  in  estimation,  as 
contending  earnestly  for  the  faith,  once  delivered  to  the 
saints. 

Instead  of  contemplating  the  human  mind,  as  possessing 
various yicwftic*,  analagous  with  the  members  of  the  hu- 
man body,  and  practically  conceiving  of  these  things, as  dis- 
tinct and  separate  individualities  in  the  mind  itself,  one 
thinks  he  can  much  more  satisfactorily  think  and  speak  of 
states  of  the  mind,  and  another  of  modes  of  action.  All, 
certainly,  have  a  liberty  so  to  do;  and  even  if  they  err,  pro- 
vided that  they  f^ithjRilly  declare,  and  plainly  teach  the 
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scriptural  faclSy  which  constitute  what  we  may  terra  the 
phenomena  of  Regeneration,  let  each  one  use  his  liberty, 
without  impugning  his  brother. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  contemplating  the  human  mind 
as  one  and  indivisible, — a  simple,  uncompounded  spirit  or 
substance,  endowed,  by  its  Creator,  with  certain  suscepti* 
bilities  of  emotion  or  feelmg^  and  capacities  for  thought  and 
action.  Its  susceptibilities  are  adapted  to  the  various  objects 
which  God  has  created  around  us,  and  on  which  we  instru- 
Dicn tally  depend  for  their  exercise.  Its  capacities  for  action, 
are  suited  to  the  various  exigencies  of  our  nature  and  condi- 
tion, all  wisely  arranged  in  the  mind  of  our  great  Creator,  and 
ordained,  originally,  in  the  very  constitution  of  our  being. 
'J'luis,  for  example,  we  are  susceptible  of  impressions,  from 
objects  without  us,  which  thus  assume  a  sort  of  moving  pow* 
er  over  us, — a  lovely  object,  exciting  desire, — a  disagreeable 
objcct,aversion, — a  dangerous  object,  fear  and  such  like.  As 
to  their  exciting  power  over  us,  we  can  say  no  more,  than 
that  such  is  the  constitution  of  things,  which  God  has  ordain- 
ed— such  ihe  nature  of  our  susceptibilities,  that  we  are  capa- 
ble of  being  made  to  feel, or  of  being  moved  and  excited,  ac- 
cording to  the  varying  character  of  the  circumstances  and 
objects,  with  which  we  are  brought  into  contact. 

In  the  mere  impression  or  excitement, produced  by  things 
seen,  heard,  or  related,  we  are  involuntarily  affected.  It 
does  not  depend  upon  our  will,  whether  to  feel  or  not^  no 
more  than  it  does,  whether  the  impression  made  on  the  re- 
tina of  the  eye,  be  thence  transmitted  .to  the  sen8orium,and 
x)riginate  the  sensation  which  we  call  seeing,  or,  on  the  tym- 
panum of  the  ear,  or  any  other  of  the  organs  of  sense,  pre- 
>ducing  the  sensations  appropriate.  It  depends  entirely  on 
^constitution. 

Superadded  to  these  constitutional  susceptibilities,  wc 
possess  a  power  of  voluntary  action.  The  modes  of  that 
action,  which  are  various^  depend  also  on  the  constitution 
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of  God.  But  the  exercise  of  the  mind  itself  in  each  mode, 
is  subject  to  the  will,  i.  e.  it  is  not  by  necessity  but  volun- 
tarily; yet  varying,  according  to  the  circumstances  which 
call  the  mind  into  action.  Thii5,for  example,  when  an  object 
is  presented  to  our  attention,  there  is  a  degree  of  voluntari- 
ness implied  in  the  action  of  our  minds,  when  we  are  said  to 
perceive  it.  In  like  manner,  in  rea^onin^  another  mode  of 
mental  action,  we  voluntarily  compare  our  perceptions  or 
thoughts  and  knowledge  recalled; — in  rememberings  wg 
revive  our  perceptions; — and  in  imagining  combine  them 
in  new  forms.  Now  these  susceptibilities  of  emotion, 
and  modes  of  action,  are  not  two  scp irate  and  indepcn- 
dent  systems  in  the  mind  itself,  but  are  found  to  be  S3 
blended,  as  to  be  alike  operative,  or  discoverable  in  almost 
every  voluntary  action. 

Our  voluntary  actions  are  of  a  complex  nature.  Thus, 
for  example,  we  say  that  we  love  or  hate,  desire  or  fear, 
hope  or  despair,  and  the  like,  and  so  doing,  give,  by  parti- 
cular acts,  the  appropriate  indications  of  these  things.  Now 
^hat  do  we  mean  by  such  language  so  very  common  in 
human  parlance?  We  eould  not  love^'xi  we  were  not  pos- 
sessed of  that  constitutional  susceptibility,  which  qualifies 
us  for  feeling  the  attractive  influence  of  some  object  of 
beauty  or  excellence, — nor  hate^  but  for  another  suscepti- 
bility, which  qualifies  us  for  feeling  the  repelling  influence 
of  some  disagreeable  object,  &c.  Nor  should  we  love,  or 
hate,  notwithstanding  these  susceptibilities,  unless  some 
appropriate  object,  i.  e.  some  object  of  excellence,  or  the 
contrary,  calculated  to  excite  the  afifection,  be  presented. 
When  such  object  ispresenteti,  whether  directly  exhibited 
to  the  inspection  of  our  senses,  or  represented  by  state- 
mem,  or  recalled  by  menxory,  or  created  by  imagination, 
there  i3  first,  the  perception  of  it,  which,  if  of  a  vivid 
character,  awakens  the  appropriate  feelings,  and,  securing  a 
degreeofattcntivoness  to  it,  next  brings  tho9e  fcelingc,  more 
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fully  into  play,  till  a  moving  power  is  felt  in  the  soi^i, 
and  it  is,  al^  it  were,  carried  towards  it,  or  from  it,  with  full 
consent,  and  voluntarily,  by  looks,  words,  or  deeds^  gives 
indication  of  the  prevalent  emotion.  When,  therefore, 
we  say  we  love  or  hate,  we  mean,  that  we  voluntarily  con- 
sent or  yield,  to  tlie  particular  impression  which  has  been 
made  by  some  appropriate  object  on  our  susceptible  soul. 

These  vohmtary  exercises  are  oft-times  very  transient, 
passing  away  forever  with  the  thought  or  object   which 
has  excited  them,  being  quickly  obliterated   by  the  im- 
pressions  of    succeeding  and    more   interesting    objects. 
Where   however,   the  impression  has  been  deep,   i.   c. 
more    than    the    evanescent    feelings  awakened   by  the 
play  of  surrounding  objects,  especially  where  it  has  been 
made  by  something  which  has  a  near  or  special  bearing  on 
our  interests,  our  happiness,  or  our  security, — the  feelings 
will  be  prolonged,  repeated,  invigorated,  and  the  volunta- 
ry exercises,  at  first  isolated  and  solitary,  will  become  con- 
tinuous, and    ripen  into  purpose^  leadiiig  to  action,  and 
subordinating  feebler  and  counteracting  influences.    Ac- 
cording to  the  influential  purpose,  will  he  the  acquisition 
and  manifestation  of  character.     Men  take  their  denomi- 
nation, or  descriptive  epithet,  from  the  moving,  or  ruling 
passion; — the  slave  of  avarice,  being  called   a  miser, 9l 
wretch,  because  his  love  of  gold  makes  him  deny  to  him- 
self the  common  comforts,  and  almost  the  necessaries  of 
life;  the  votary  of  sensual  pleasure,  a  voluptuary,  a 
sensualist,  and  one  and  another,  deceitful,  wrathful^  vin- 
dictive, jealous,  envious,  according  to  the  prevalent  feel- 
ing which  fails  not  appropriately  to  express  itself. 

Now  from  this  view  of  the  susceptibilities,  and  capaci- 
ties for  action,  which  characterize  us  as  moral  beings,  se'V^ 
eral  things  seem  obvious;  as,  that  in  the  mere  existence  of 
these  things,  there  is  notliing  sinful^  that  the  sinful  or  ho- 
ly  character  of  them  is  to  be  estimated  bv  a  reference  to 
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the  objects  which  elicit  them,  whether  unlawful,  or  the 
contrary; — that  the  mere  inveluniary  excitement  pro* 
diiccd  by  the  action  of  an  improper  object  on  our  sus- 
ceplihilities,  is  not  sinful^  but  only  becomes  so,  if  allowed 
to  prevail  until  it  gains  the  consent  of  the  will; — ^and  that 
this  excitement  ripening  into  will  and  purpose,  possesses  no 
compulsory  power,  but  follows  the  general  laws  which 
God  has  ordained  for  the  government  of  mind. 

What   those  laws  are,  have  already  been  incidentally 
brought  into  view.     They  may  be  summarily  stated  to  be 
the  following,  viz. ;  that  on  the  presentation  of  an  object 
adapted  to  any  susceptibility  of  our  nature,  an  impression 
or  involuntary  excitement  in  some  degree,  when  it  is  per- 
ceived, shall  follow — that  the  strength  of  the  impression,  or 
the  degree  of  involuntary  excitement  depends  upon  the  viv- 
id character  of  the  first  perception  of  the  object, — that  if  the 
excitement  is  not  resisted,  it  will,  by  virtue  of  tlie  laws  of  as- 
sociated thought,  increase  and  gain  a  controling  power  over 
the  will,  first  securing  its  consent,  and  then  maturing  into 
some  purpose  according  to,  and  in  prosecution  of,  which 
the  appropriate  capacities  of  action  are  exerted,  and  in 
such  way  as  to  give  indication  of  the  fact. 

In  all  these,  we  observe  a  strict  analogy  with  the  manner 
in  which  material  objects  act  upon  the  mind,  through  the 
organs  of  sense.  The  floweret  of  beauteous  colour,  or  de- 
licious odour  when  approached,  makes  its  impression  on 
the  appropriate  organ  of  sense.  The  impi-ession  if  lively, 
awakes  the  attention  of  the  mind.     The  attention  of  the 
mind  increases  the  strength  of  the  impression,  as  it  brings 
the  organ  of  sense,  more  fully  under  its  exciting  power. 
That  impression  deepening,  we  approach  and  pluck  it,  or 
inhale  its  perfume,  giving  demonstration  in  acts, and  often 
in  laudatory  expressions,  not  only  of  the  exciting  influ- 
ence  of  the  flower,  but  also,  of  tl^^t  excitement  boing  vol-* 
untarily  sustained  and  promoted  by  Cto. 
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But  the  objects  appropriate  to  our  •piritual  life,  the 
things  of  the  Spirit,  are  Dot   directly  cognoscible  by  our 
senses.     ^^The  natural   man  perceiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  Spirit,  for  they  are  foolishness  to  him,  neither  can  he 
know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned. '^^  The 
great  realities  of  eternity,  and  the  peculiar  exciting  facts 
or  truths  of  our  holy  religion,  are  none  of  them  open  to 
the  inspection  of  our  senses.     They>  are  reported  to  us  by 
the  testimony  of  God,  who  cannot  lie,  and  it   is  only  by 
faithy  that  we  can  have  any  knowledge  of  them.     This 
indeed,  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  obtain  informa- 
tion  with  regard  to  matters  of  fact,  which  we   have  not 
seen,   or    which    have  been    without  the  sphere  of  our 
personal  observation.     It  is,  from  the  very  necessity  of 
the  case,  and  not  by  reason  of  any  arbitrary  constitution, 
tliat  in  these  high  concerns,  ^^  we  walk  by   faith,  aad  not 
by  sight'"  In  due  season,  we  shall  be  permitted  to  appre- 
hend them,  by  other  means,  and  to  our  inconceivable  de- 
light, when  the  emancipated  spirit,  shall  have  thrown  off 
the  easement  of  the  mortal  body,  oit  that  body  shall  be  re- 
suscitated, with  its  senses  so  sublimed,  and  purified,  and 
.delicately  attenuated,  as  to  secure,  in  blissful  impressions 
on  the  soul,  the  full  and  joyous  excitement  from  real  ob- 
jects, which  now  can  only  be  known  by  faith.  But  though 
we  do  see  as  through  a  glass. darkly — though  tiie  life  we 
live,  is  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  Grod,yet  have  we  sufficient 
information  communicated   to   us  by  God,    in  His  holy 
word,  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  present  blissful  life,  and 
of    eternal  safety  and  glory.     The   Bible   is  made  the 
sphere  of  spiritual  vision.     Here  are  spread  before  us  the 
wondrous  objects  which  excite,  and  bring  into  blisafo^  and 
holy  exercise,  the   susceptibilities,  and  capacities,  of  our 
immortal  nature. .  .  With  £^th,  as  with  a  telescopic  glass, 

1.  1  Cor.  ii.  14.    •*  '  2.  2  Cor.  v»  7. 
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we  peer  into  eternity,  and  surrey  with  rapture  and  delight, 
the  realities  of  the  unseen  world;  For  ^^  we  look  not  at 
the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things,  which  areun- 
8e€n:  for  the  things  which  are  seen,  are  temporal,  but  the 
things  which  are  not  seen,  are  eternal."^  Nay  further,  we 
penetrate  by  its  means,  into  the  very  heart  of  Heaven  and  of 
God:  for  the  Bible  is  the  revelation  of  II is  mind  and  wiU,di8- 
closing  to  our  view,  Himself  and  His  ]>erfection8,  CSbrist 
and  His  salvation,  the  Spirit  and  His  work,  Heaven  and 
its  happiness,  Earth  and  its  misery.  Heli  and  its  horrors, 
man  and  his  guilt,  the  church  and  her  interests,  the  world 
and  its  rebellion,  and  whatever  other  spiritual  truths  or 
facts  we  need  to  know.  And  hence  it  is  called,  '^  a  light 
to  our  feet  and  a  lamp  to  our  path. " 

Hut  the  wondrous  facts  revealed  in  the  Bible,  make  no  sahi- 
tary  impressions  on  the  minds  of  multitudes.  Insteadof  reus* 
ing  into  blissful  action  their  susceptible  nature,  its  precious 
truths,  with  many,  have  an  irritating  eflect  Whilcthe  chris- 
tian pores  over  its  sacre<i  pac;f*8,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  prayer, 
drinks  in  the  refrcshinc;  influence  of  the  truth,  exclaiming 
with  the  Psalmist,  '*()h,  how  I  love  thy  law;  it  is  my  med- 
its'.tion  all  the  dav."^  The  unrowfed  sinner  dislikes  it,  and 
neglects  to  consult  it,  as  '*the  man  of  his  counsel,'' though 
it  i.s'^ahic  to  make  him  wise  unto  salvation, '^  He  sees  no- 
thing lovely  or  attractive  in  it;  except,  indeed,  it  may  be, 
in  the  sublimity  of  its  poetry,  apd  simplicity  of  its  history. 
The  blessed  Saviour,  who  is  there  unveiled  in  the  rich  glo- 
ries of  his  character,  possesses  no  charms.  He  is,  to  the 
unbeliever,  •^a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground,  without  form  or 
comeliness,  and  when  Ho  is  seen,  there  is  no  beauty  (per- 
ceived) in  Him,  (to  excite  the  sinner)  to  desire  Him."* 
Whence  arises  this  difference? 

We  reply,  froni  the  special  agency  of  the  Holy  Spi- 

1.  2  Cor.  iv,  18.  2.  Psalm  cxix.  07,         3.  Isai.  lui.  2.- 
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rit     He,  by  His  gracious  interposition  and  influence,  brings 
before  the  mind  the  grand  central  object  of  our  faith  and 
hope*— the  blessed  Redeemer — and  influences  it  to  attend  to 
and  contemplate  Him,  and  his  claims.     V'arious  objects  or 
truths,  as  is  the  case  when  tlie  sinner  is  convicted,  may  have 
been  previously  presented  by  Him,  producing  a  state  of 
excitement)  or  bringing  the  mind  into  a  mood,  favorable 
ta  an  impression  from  the  appeal  which  He  makes.  When 
the  pains  of  Hell  get  hold  of  the  conscience,  and  the  sinner 
becomes  uneasy,  the  instinctive  desires  of  the  soul  for  bliss 
are  excited.     The'^promtse  of  bliss  in  Christ,  attracts  atten- 
tion.     His  natural  susceptibilities  of  emotion,  are  variously 
excited.      HopCi  fear,  desire,  sorrow,  begin  to  operate. 
Reformation  is  attempted.     An  exciting  iafluence  from  spi- 
ritual objects,  although  they  are  but  partially  and  imper- 
fectly understood,   is  now  experienced.     The  interested 
attention  given  to  them,  increases  that  excitement.    Clear- 
er views  of  their  solemnity  and  importance,  or  their  excel- 
lence and  desirableness  are  had.  Somedegrec  of  illumination 
ensues.  Spiritual  things  arc  apprehended  asrcalities,and  ibe 
full  and  hearty  approbation  and  choice  of  Christ,  as  all  our 
salvation  and  all  our  desire,  are  secured,  aifceting  the  heart 
with  sorrow  for  past  neglect,  or  contempt  of  Him,  and  for 
the  ingratitude  manifested  by  former  iniquity,  and  rejection 
of  his  proffered  mercy,  and  engaging  the  whole  soul,  in  all 
its  various  capacities  to  act,  no  longer  for  its  own  se\&s\\ 
interests,  but  for  His  glory.     The  heart  loves  Hioii  con- 
fides in  Him,  yieldn,  in  adoring  submission,  to  His  claims, 
lies  humbled  at  His  feet,  and  consecrates  itself  and  all  to 
Him.     And  thus  the  sinner,  in  a  way  perfectly  consistent 
with,  and  through  the  established  laws  of  human  thought 
and  feeling,  is  brought  by  the  Spirit  of  Sod,  to  turn  fron^ 
his  sins  and  live.     Every  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
•xperietice  of  the  christian,  knows  the  truth  and  general  ac- 
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curacy  of  the  above  account,  of  the  J^rocess  of  conversion. 
The  different  steps  taken  by  the  sinner,  and  the  different 
accessions  of  divino  influence,  jn'ior  to  the  entire  surrender 
of  the  lieart  to  the  Saviour,  in  some  cases  occur  at  distant 
intervals,  and  it  is  not  till  after  long  and  much  striving, 
that  the  rebel  yields.  But,  in  others,  the  transitions  of 
feeling  are  rapid;  and,  into  the  shoK  space  of  one  half 
hour,  \%  crowded  an  experience  as  full  and  vivid,  aa  that 
which  is  spread  over  months.  These  stidden  changes  oc- 
cur in  seasons  of  revival,  when  the  Spirit's  influence  is  pow- 
erfully exerted.  The  former  most  frequently  take  place, 
when  there  is  no  special  excitement  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion. 

In  estimating  the  reality  of  conversion,  we  must  dot  look 
to  the  time,  durin«;  which  our  minds  may  have  been  affected 
with  convictions,  prior  to  believing;  but  to  the  reality  of 
certain  characteristic  exercises.  Have  we  been  brought  to 
»ee  and  feel  our  wretched,  guilt}',  cursed  state,  by  reason 
of  our  oivn  sins?  Have  we  been  affected  with  a  sense  of 
tlie  evil  of  our  sins,  as  committed  against  God?  Hare  we 
felt,  thfit  it  would  bo  most  righteous  for  Him  to  condemn 
us  eternally,  for  our  sins?  Have  wo  been  convinced,  that 
our  carnal  minds  are  enmity  against  God?  Have  we  seen 
that  there  is,  and  can  be  no  hope  for  us,  from  our  own  obe- 
dience? H.'^ve  we  heard  of  the  salvation  which  there  is  in 
Christ?  Have  we  seen,  that  in  Him  there  is  a  fullness  and 
sulliciency  for  all  our  need — blood,  to  atone  for  our  sins — 
righteousness,  to  justify — and  a  purifying  Spirit,  to  cleanse 
our  hearts?  Have  we  given  full  and  hearty  credit  to  -God's 
word^  when  he  calls  upon  us  to  embrace  this  Saviour,  as  a 
certification  of  his  great  benevolence,  and  of  his  willingness 
to  receive  and  save  us?  Have  we  actually  ventured  upon 
Christ,  and  given  ourselves,  soul,  spirit,  and  body,  away  to 
H4ra?    Have  we  sincerely  and  deeply  repented  of  our  srns. 
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as  cominiltcd  against  a  righteons  God,  and  a  merciful  Re- 
deemer? And  have  we  cordially,  unreservedlj^,  unchange- 
ably, and  forever  devoted  ourselves  to  His  service?  If  so, 
the  blessed  Spirit  has  subdued  us  to  Himself.  The  charae- 
terlstic  exercises  of  a  saving  change  of  heart,  have  been  ex* 
perienccd  by  us.  We  are  born  again.  And  no  one,  thus 
born  again,  who  has  seen  and  felt  the  evil  of  his  own  heart, 
the  blindness  of  his  stupid  mind,  and  his  natural  aversioo 
from  the  service  of  God,  but  what  is  ready  to  exclaim,  in  admi- 
ration or  the  power  and  freedom  of  the  {^race  of  God, 
wi)ich  has  made  him  willing  to  submit, — ^^Not  *unto  us, 
Oh  Lord,  but  unto  thy  name  give  glory,  for  thy  mercy, 
and  for  thy  truth's  sake."'  Whether  rude  or  learned,  no- 
hie  or  ignoble,  Hindoo,  Hottentot,  Caffrc,  Indian,  or  the 
civilized  son  of  science,  he  will  relate,  essentially,  the  same 
experience,  and  ovinco  the  same  impressions  of  truth  upon 
the  mind.  To  what  other  general  and  extensive  cacise,  can 
we  assign  these  mental  exercises  and  transformations  of 
character,  than  to  the  Spirit's  gracious  agency.  He  is  tl)eir 
author,  and  His  be  all  the  glory  and  all  the  praise. 

From  the  above  general  account,  of  the  change  of  char- 
acteristic exercises  in  Regeneration,  produced  by  the  Spi- 
rit of  God,  it  is  obvious,  that  there  are  objects  existing, 
and  that  facts  have  transpired,  whicii  are,  in  their  nature^ 
adapted  to  produce  impressions  and  excitement,  necessary^ 
according  to  the  constitution  of  tlie  human  mind,  to  rouse 
the  will  into  appropriate  action; — Uut  these  objects  and 
truths  are  presented  to,  and  moy  bo  apprehended  through 
the  exercise  of  our  constitutional  capacities,  as  rational  and 
sensitive  creatures; — that  the  word  of  God  is  the  great  the- 
atre where  they  are  displayed; — that  men  are  naturally 
averse  from  the  contemplation  of  thorn,  and  treat  them,  as 
though  they. were  false  and  illusor}',  being  unwilling  to  pur- 
sue them,  as  the  meansof  their  enjoy  mout;and  that  this  avcr- 

1.   r.lnlm  rxv,  I. 
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sion  is  overcome,  by  the  special  influence  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rity  whoy  in  some  way  entirely  unknown  to  us,  but  in  per- 
fect consistency  with  the  established  laws,  which  regulate 
the  exercise  of  our  capacities,  gives  an  impressiveness  to 
these  truths  and  objects,  excites  the  feelings,  secures  the 
attention,  engages  the  affections,  and  so  making  the  man 
willing  and  determined  to  embrace  and  cleave  to  them  for 
ever  as  to  realities  substantial  and  eternal,  revolutionizes 
his  whole  character  and  conduct,  and  develops  in  him  a  Yiew 
life. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


THE  NATURE  OF  SPIRITUAL  ILI^VMISA 
TION. 

llal'u  exercoM  pomete  ■  cooiplci  chaneter— Inqiiir}-  ■>  to  the  ntura 
of  arlKmuL  illbmiihtid^— It  does  not  consist,  1.  In  any  dunge 
Tiougfat  on  the  eweneeofthe  human  mind— a.  Nor  in  some  naelii  cti- 
t.TD  dkpoBtionof  mind-^.  Norin  tliccomntunicatlon  ornnynew/o- 
cuAy,  OTHTueOTtnifuid— 4.  Nop  iti  removing  any  inUieaL-t^  of  the  at- 
tiinj  Acuities — 5.  Nor  in  any  ptatliar  xodk  of  intdkrtuid  knoaleiige— 
The  Bible  does  not  contiun  ttuth  heyond  the  natural  capacities  tS  Ihc 
mind — AtmyatericB  not  peculiarly  inexplicable— 'llie  fiwt  not  to  bede- 
tiied  bowerer,  that  human  corruption  imprdea  the  pen^epttons  of  the  m- 
derstanding— The  Saviour's  explanation  of  thii  thing — John  liii- 13: 
Jer.  vij.  5:  Eph.  i».  la — A  tieneni  Tiew  of  the  structure  of  the  BibJ^ 
which  is  the  sphere  of  ipiiitual  vision,  tending  to  show,  particularly  (be 
reason  of  its  otiscniity  to  miny — An  illustntion  drawn  from  tral  Hfc— 
An  objection  aniwered — ItlnaCrative  facts  culled  fi«m  christian  eipn> 
eoce — In  what  consttt*  the  Spirit's  a^ncy — l1iU  agency  unfolded— 
Some  obwrraliona  as  to  incutsble  hlindneis  of  mind,  and  bardncaof 
heart— Psalm,  lixxi.  11,  l^— MaU  liii.  14,  15.  &c 

Frou  the  brief  skolch  of  the  metaphysical  nature  of 
Regeneratioa  given  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  render 
will  have  discovereti,  that,  while  it  ia  the  commenMoent 
of  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  moral  exercise))  w><i 
subsequent  acts,  those  exerciiiGs  arc  of  a  complex  ilescrip- 
tion,  and  not  predicahic  exclusively,  either  of  the  inlcliec- 
tual  perceptions,  or  of  the  sensitivt  cmotiooB,  but  uniwj 
.  boUi. 

Two  thini^s  are  obwrrablc  in  this  pim^ss.  Tlie  mintl's 
perception  of  spiritual  things,  ami  the  heart's  acquiescence 
in  them.  The  former  has  been  technically  called  spim- 
UAL  iLLr-MiNATiOK,  and  the  latter  concsponils  with  '*°' 
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BAL  sFAsioN.    The  agency  of  the  Spirit  in  both,  requires 
our  special  attention. 

In  what  does  spirltaal  illumination  consist?  The  reader 
will  excuse  us  if  in  replying  to  this  inquiry^  we  may  seenir 
to  repeat  some  ideas  already  brought  into  view.  We  do 
not  aim  to  be  concise,  but  are  anxious  to  be  understood. 

1.  Spiritual  illumination  does  not  consist  in  any  change 
wrought  on  the  essence  of  the  human  mind.  Such  a  change 
would  make  us  no  longer  human  beings.  Let  the  essen- 
tial  mind  be  converted  into  that  of  an  angel,  or  seraph, 
or  new  order  of  intelligent  creatures,  and  it  will  no  Ion* 
gcr  be  a  human  soul,  for  by  the  very  terms  of  the  suf^o* 
sition,  it  is  essentially  changed. 

d.  Neither  does*  spiritual  illumination  consist  in  some 
newly  created  disposition  anterior  to,  but  the  appropriate 
cause,  or  immediate  original  of  the  mind's  perceptions 
of  the  truth.  In  so  saying  we  do  not  mean,  that  feeling^ 
elicited  have  not  an  influence  on  the  mind's  perceptions; 
but  simply,  that  there  is  no  peculiar  foundation,  or  fons^ 
actioniSf  laid  in,  or  superadded  to,  the  constitutional  ca- 
pacities, and  susceptibilities  of  the  moral  creature  main,  by 
any  exercise  of  creative  power  on  the  part  of  God.  Thi« 
too  would  be  to  change  the  constitutional  nature  of  the 
being,  were  such  a  thing  in  reality  to  take  place.  When 
the  real  nature  of  what  are  called  dispositions  is  examin-^ 
ed,  they  will  be  found  to  be  habits  o{  feeling;  and  every 
one  who  has  attended  to  the  exercises  of  his  own  midd^ 
knows  that  a  powerfully  and  permanently  influential 
feeling,  may  be  awakened  by  a  simple  coftibinatton  of 
circumstances  adapted  to  the  mood  of  the  indlvidual'i 
mind  at  the  time.  One  strong  and  vivid  emotion  or  feel* 
ing,  ripening  into  purpose,  secures,  by  virtue  of  the  very 
laws  of  mind,  the  easy  and  frequent  indulgence  of  th« 
same;  and  unlike  our  mechanical  habits,  the  very^si  inik* 

"pahie  of  ifsch  feeling  tfaaumea  for  years  aRtrwardi  a  4e- 
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teriiimlng  charaeter.  But  iq  all  thisy.  there  is  no  new 
foandation  laid  in  nature,  by  any  creative  act — ^no  pro- 
duction of  a  new  principle  or  cause  of  action  sui  generis^ 
but  simply  the  eliciting  of  constitutional-  susceptibilities 
in  new  exercise,  and  of  such  sort — so  vivid,  so  strong,  so 
in&uential,  as  to  secure  their  easy  and  frequent  repetition. 
It  is  philosophy  that  talks  of  some  peculiar  adaptation  of 
created  nature,  that  is  the  specific  cau^  of  those  acts  and 
exercbes,  which  as  they  »re  strung  together  ia  series,  or 
become  habitual,  we  denominate  disposiiions.  And  it  is^ 
as  we  apprehend,  an  improper  use  of  the  term — one  which 
common  sense  will  not  sustain,  to  designate,  as  a  dispo- 
sitiojif  a  mere  modification  of  created  nature;  for  such  ac- 
cording to  the  philosophical  use  of  the  term  just  noticed,  it 
must  mean.  We  use  it  commonly,  to  denote  any  partic-* 
ular  class  of  acts,  and  exercises  towards  gfven  objects  as 
they  operate  on  our  constitutional  capacities  and  suscep- 
tibilities, and  not  as  efficient  causes  per  se,  lodged  in  the 
structure  of  the  soul,  or  super  added  to  its  properties. 

9,  Neither  does  spiritual  illumination  consist  in  the  com- 
inooication  of  any  new  /acuity^  or  sensey  or  instinety  to 
ihe  eoul.  For  if  so,  then  it  follows,  as  in  the  former  case, 
that  the  subject  of  it  ceases  to  be  a  human  being.  We  may 
be  unable  to  know  what  they  might  do  with  it,  yet  we  can 
eonceiv€  it  possible  that  there  should  be  creatures^  whom 
the  power  of  Grod  may  create,  having  all  our  senses,  and 
one  or  more  superadded.  The-  addition  of  these  new 
senses,  would  constitute  them  creatures  of  a  difierent  con* 
stitutional  nature  from  ourselves;  and  should  wCj  by  any 
exercise  of  divine  power,  become  similarly  endowed,  we 
should  cease  to  be  human  beings.  The  same  things  hold 
true,  with  respect  to  our  intellectual,  as  well  as  to  our  sen*' 
sitive  nature.  Say  that  our  minds  have  been  rendered  ca 
^ble  of  new,  or  angelic  modes  of  thought, 'find  we  have^ 
0e»ed  U>  he  maj^     Beside,  if  ilium  ij)atio&  consists  ixk-  per- 
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ceptions,  tlirough  a  new  sense,  or  by  means  of  a  new  &» 
culty,  or  instinct,  created  in  the  soul,  the  unregenerate  maa 
IS  no  more  under  obligation  to  understand  and  approve  ot 
spiritual  things,  and  act  accordingly,  than  the  blind  man 
cnn  be,  to  perceive  and  understand  color^^  or  the  deaf  man 
"Sounds.     Without  the  capacity  or  faculty,  requisite  to  per* 
ceivc  and  understand  the  truth,  all  moral  obligation  would 
cease;  and,  accordingly,  the  Saviour  has  authorized  us  to 
believe,  that  the  ignorance  and  blindness  of  men^  on  spirit*- 
rflal  subjects,  is  not  owing  to  the  destitution  of  any  of  the 
natural  faculties  or  capacities  for  mental  action,  employed 
in  the  perception  of  truth.  Whatever  derangement  sin  may 
have  produced  in  our  moral  nature,  one  thing  is  certain-^ 
it  has  not  robbed  us  of  any  distjnctive  power,  or  capacity^ 
with  which  we  were  originally  endowed  by  our  great  Cr^ 
ator*     It  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  fall,  that  any 
of  the  natural  operations  of  the  human  mind  should  be  de* 
stroycd.     Instances,  it  is  true,  do  occasionally  occur  in  the. 
case  df  idiots  and  lunatics,  where  the  rational  powets  are 
withheld,  suspended, or  not  deveIoped,<--sad  proofs,  indeed^ 
of  the' havoc  wiiich  sin  has  m9iAe^Jj0i  not  the  necessary  and 
fnfallible  eonsequences  of  the  fall.  For,  be  that  would  con« 
(!lude  from  sucivfacts,  that  the  fall  of  man  has  deprived  ua 
-of  any  mental'  faculty,  must,  by  the  very  same  mode  of 
reasoning,  infer  from  the  fact  of  some  being  born  blind, 
,tnd  others  being  naturally 'deformed,  or  deaf  mutes,  that  it 
has  also  deprived  us  of  corporeal  powers.     The  absurdity 
of  this  last  idea  Is  obvious;  and,  therefore,  by  a  parity  of 
reasoning,  we  are  forbidden  to  conclude,  that  the  fall  has 
divested  the  human  mind  of  any  of  its  natural  capacities  or 
powers,  and,  consequently,  that  illumination. no  more  con- 
sists in  restoring  the  lost  capa^ity^than  in  imparting  new. 
Man  is  still  posressed  of  all  those  powers,  which  are  ne- 
cessyy  to  constitute  him  a  moral  agent     To  deny  this,  i^ 
'jtp  .deny  buaxan  accouqtabilityr 
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therein/"  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  declared  to  be  perfect 
and  right,  *^making  wise  the  simple,"  and  ''enlightening 
the  eyes.''*  It  is  true,  that  it  discloses  to  our  view  a  variety 
of  facts,  which  are  altogether  mysterious  and  inexplicable, 
and  which  never  could  have  been  conceived  of  by  the  hu* 
man  mind,  if  they  had  not  been  made  known  to  us.  But 
the  doctrines,  i.  e.  the  propositions  founded  on  these  facts, 
{irc  justns  intelligible,  as  are  any  advanced  in  elementary 
1  realises  in  Ihc  sciences.  Nay,  in  this  respect,  the  Bibie 
claims  superiority  to  all  the  writings  of  men. 

Its  mysteries  are  not  more  inexplicable,  than  are  some 
of  the  facts,  on  which  mathematical  reasoning  is  based,  or, 
than  the  innumerable  phenomena  on  which  the  doctrines 
of  chemistry  and  natui'al  philosophy  rest.  He  that  can 
comprehend  the  axioms  of  the  former,  is  capable  of  ap- 
prehending the  doc/rines  o[  Revelation.  We  do  not  say  the 
fact;  and  hence  we  find  many,  who,  with  but  little  men- 
tal cultivation,  have  been  able  to  understand  and  discuss 
all  the  doctrines  generally  comprised  in  a  system  of  the- 
ology, and  who  could  never  perhaps  be  made  to  comprc- 
Jicnd  a  single  proposition  of  I^uclid.  We  now  speak  of 
mere  scientific,  or  intellectual  acquaintance  with  the 
truths  of  Scripture,  by  those  that  are  ^confessedly  unre- 
newed. The  fact  is  not  to  be  disputed,  that  multitudes, 
who  give  no  evidence  whatever  of  a  saving  illumination, 
understand  the  doctrines  of  revelation — which  fact  fur- 
nishes strong  and  incontestible  proof,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  ihem  which  transcends  the  natural  capacities  of  the 
human  mind;  and  consequently,  that,  in  whatever  spiritual 
niumination  may  consist,  it  is  not,  in  any  peculiar  mod^s 
of  intellectual  pcroeption  of  truth. 

Yet  there  is  ho  denying  the  fact,  that  human  oorruptiou 
impedes  the  pereepjtions  of  the  iio^rstaxidiDg.     W&  haire 
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%  striking  example  of  this  sort  proposed  in  the  case  of 
Christ's  hearers.  They  seemed  to  labour  under  some 
great  and  pressing  diBicuIty,— *something,  which,  as  it 
were,  blinded  their  minds,  and  rendered  it  impossible  for 
them  to  understand  Him.  "Why  do  ye  not  understand 
my  speech,  even  because  ye  cannot  hear  my  words.  "^ 
But  alas!  they  arc  not  the  only  example!  How  many  sit 
under  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  for  yenrs,  and  remain 
utterly  ignorant  of  its  grand  and  peculiar  truths!  They 
have  eyes,  but  sec  not — minds,  but  they  perceive  not,— - 
and  seem  to  be  illustrations  of  the  dreadful  sentence  of 
Heaven, — **  It  is  a  people  of  no  understanding,  therefore. 
He  that  made  them,  will  not  have  mercy  upon  them,  and 
He  that  formed  them,  will  shew  them  no  favour.'*  *  But 
these  facts  no  more  prove  that  men  are  destitute  of  intel- 
lectual capacities  to  perceive  the  truth,  than  does  the  stu* 
pidity  of  one  and  another  with  regard  to  the  process  of 
mathematical  analysis,  prove  the  human  mind  to  be  desti- 
tute of  a  capacity  for  the  apprehension  of  such  truLii.  it 
is  not  only  in  respect  of  scriptural  truth,  that  the  percep- 
tions of  the  mind,  are  impaired  by  the  corruption  uf  the 
heart.  Passion,  and  prejudice,  and  various  sinful  affec- 
tions, have  an  injurious  influence  on  it,  even  in  respect  of 
those  subjects  which  are  properly  intellectual  and  scien- 
tific. 

The  Saviour  has  Himself  anticipated  and  answered  the 
inquiry,  whence  arises  the  difficulty  m  apprehending  the 
truth  by  the  unrenewed  mind.  When  He  said  of  those 
whom  He  addressed,  that  they  could  not  bear  His  words, 
and  assigned  that  as  the  peason  of  their  not  understanding 
his  speech,  he  certainly  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  they 
cotild  not  perceive  the  sound  of  His  voice  ihrough  the  ex- 
ternal  sefue  of  hearing.     They  were  not  deaf.     iS^  licar- 
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tng,  He  undoubtedly  meant,  giving  that  attention  to  what 
He  said,  which  was  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  it 
No  man  ever  yet  understood  a  proposition  or  discourse  to 
which  he  did  not  attend.  •Attending'  is  the  very  mode 
through  which,  the  mind's  energies,  requisite  to  the  per- 
ception of  truth,  are  roused  into  action.  Now  why  cannot 
the  capnally  ^  minded  sinner  give  his  attention  to  divine 
things?  Why  can  he  not  think  as  intensely,  and  with  as 
deep  interest,  about  iliem  as  about  the  things  of  this 
world?  Is  any  new  faculty  wanting?  If  so,  then  is  he 
freed  from  all  obligation  to  do  so;  for  God  will  not  re- 
quire human  being;!  to  perform  actions,  for  which  they 
have  not  the  requisite  natural  capacity.  Will  He,  does 
He,  require  the  deaf  mute  to  hear,  or  the  blind  to  see? 
B}'  no  means.  Why  thfendid  not  Christ's  hearers  give  their 
interested  attention  to  what  He  said?  Because  their  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  were  such,  and  so  powerful,  as  to  ren- 
der tliem  unwilling  to  do  so.  They  actually  hated  Him, 
and  were  actuated  with  murderous  designs  in  relation  to 
Him.  The  grand  dilTiculty  in  understanding  the  words 
of  Christ,  arises  from  the  natural  aversion  of  the  heart  to 
what  lie  speaks.  There  is  no  relish  for  it^  but  on  the 
contrary,  a  disrelish. 

When  we  look  into  the  context,  from  which  we  hare 
just  quoted,  where  Christ  describes  the  character  of  His 
hearers,  we  find  that  he  declares  them  to  be  assimilated 
to  Satan,  in  two  of  their  leading  and  essential  features. 
The^'  had  a  desire  to  kill  Him,  and  a  disrelish  for  the 
truth  He  spoke,  thus  proving  themselves  to  be  the  off- 
spring of  the  god  of  this  world,  who  **  was  a  munderer 
from  the  beginning,  and  abode  not  in  the  truth,  because 
there  is  no  truth  in  him."*  Their  love  of  /abehood^  and 
dislike  of  the  truth,  He  assigns,  as  the  reason  why  tiiey 
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could  not  hear,  and  did  not  believe  Him,  who  spake  the 
trutb*  The  same  Ihiog,  as  we  have  seen,  is  done  by  tte 
Apostle,  who  assigns  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  in  th« 

way   of  the  unrenewed  sinner's  (Aedience^  to  the  eomi^ 

* 

ty  of  his  mind. 

The  Saviour  has,  as  we  thiok,  most  conelnsiTely  deci** 
ded  this  matter.  ^*This  is  the  condemnation  that  light  is 
come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  tfiaa 
ligh^  becaitse  their  d^eds  were  evil.  For  every  dne  that 
doeth  evil,  hateth  the  light.  "^  Now  it  is  as  impossible 
for  a  man,  to  hate  what  he  does  not  perceive,  as  it  is,  t0 
love  what  he  does  not  in  some  measure  know.  There  it 
therefore,  according  to  the  pl^iin  and  obvious  import  of  tb# 
Saviour's  terms,  no  diflering  mode  of  intellectual  pere^« 
tion  of  the  truth.  The  c&use  of  spiritual  bliadness,  is  the 
prevalent  influence  of  a  hatred  of  the  truth. 

God  also  assigns  the  same,  as  the  reason  ot  the  tontiQ« 
uous  and  confirmed  rebellion,  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem.   ^^  Why  is  this  people  of  Jerusalem,  slidden 
back  with  a  perpetual  backslidiiig?  They  hold  fast  deceit^ 
they  refuse  to  return.'^'  The  Apostle  represents  that  the 
Gentile  world,  xYip  unrenewed,  whose  case  was  hopeless, 
had  so  far  abandoned  themselves  to  their  corrupt  inclina*. 
tiOns  and  desires,  a^Tto  be  actually  destitute  of  any  sensi^ 
tiveness,  with  respect  to  holy  things.     It  was  because  of 
the  blindness  of  their  heart^^^  and  their  *^  being  past  feel'- 
ing^^  that  they  were  **  alienated  from  the  life  of  God," 
held  in  ignorance  ^'having  the  understanding  darkened*"^ 
Whereas  the  Ephesian  cenverts  had  "put  off  coneermng  the 
former  conversation,  the  old  man  whictt  is  corrupt^  ac* 
cording  to  the  deteitfat  lustSt  and  had  been  renewisj  ia 
the  spirit  of  their  minds. "^  These  passages  may  Sufllee. 
The  difllculty,  which  the  unrenewed  sinner  flndSi  ia  9^ 
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dentaiiding  the  trath,  arises,  not  from  any  defective  or- 
nnixation  of  the  miod;  nor  from  the  waot  of  any  conati- 
totional  capacity;  nor  from  any  particular  imbecility  of 
natural  intellect;  nor  from  any  peculiarity  in  the  truth  it- 
self, which  renders  it  unadaptcd  to  the  natural  faculties  of 
the  human  aottl;  bat  from  the  powerful  and  prevalent  in- 
fluence of  those  feelings,  which  oppose  themselves  to  the 
troth,  itod  prevent  them  from  giving  that  simple,  sincere, 
undivided  and  interested  attention  to  it,  which  it  deserves. 
And  this  conclusion  maybe  illustrated  and  confirmed  by 
an  exhibition  of  (acts.    The  Bible,  being  the  sphere  of 
•bservation   and  of  qiiritual  vision,  may  properly  claim 
%  brief  notiee  from  us  of  its  structure,  and  the  correspond- 
ent actings  of  the  human  mind  in  the  apprehension  of  its 
truths*  There  are  various  kinds  of  composition,  or  rather, 
divine  truth  is  presented,  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  in  va- 
rious forms,  which  render  it  perfectly  intelligible  to  the 
unrenewed  mind.     There  are  some  parts»  which  are  pure- 
ly inielleeiualy  i.  e.  divine  truth  in  them  is  presented  to ^ 
QS  in  a  form  perfectly  abstract  and  logical,    ^very  mind 
e^iable'of  such  an  intellectual  process  as  must  be  had  in 
conducting  a   mathematical  demonstration,  or  in  pursuing 
a  philosophical  investigation,  or  in  framing  an  argument, 
c«i  eomprehend  Hhem.     There  are  others  which  are  pre- 
sented in  the  simple  dress  of  historical  narrative,  and  these, 
even  children  understand  without  difficulty.     Others  yet^ 
are  exhibited  in  z  poetical  garb;  and  these  delight  the  im- 
aginations of  many,  who  disregard  the  Bible  as  a  Revela- 
tion from  Ood.     An  ilhistrious  modern  poet  awarded  the 
palm  td  the  poetical  writings  of  Moses  in  the  book  of 
Job,  and  says  that  he  once  had  thoughts  himself  of  wri- 
ting Jt  Job,  but  deqmred  -of  saccess.     Now  in  such  parts 
of  the  word  of  Qott,  the  unrenewed  mind,  finds  no  peculiar 
difficulty  in  appreheodin^'^its.  truths.     In  ptoot  of  thii^. 
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we  have  abundant  facts.  What  parts  of  the  Bible  AoeB 
the  close  mathematical  reasoner  so  often  select  for  his 
reading,  as  the  very  logical  writings  of  Paul^  Where  does 
the  man  of  taste  and  fancy  go  nbore  frequently,  than  to  the 
poetical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament?  And  what  is  more 
frequently  conned,  or  read  with  more  pleasure  by  child- 
ren,  and  the  great  mass  of  those  who  read  the  Bible  when 
urged  to  it,  merely  from  a  general  sense  of  duty,  than  the 
interesting  and  striking  histories  and  anecdotes  related  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments?  They  all  find  in  the  Bible^ 
something  adapted  to  their  taste,  and  which  must  be  per- 

.  ceived,  or  it  never  could  be  relished. 

But  we  remark,  in  the  next  place,  that  there  are  numer- 
ous passages  in  the  Bible,  which  belong  not  properly  to  ei- 
ther of  the  above,  and  sometimes  expressions  and  senti* 
ments  occuc  in  them,  which  are  the  offspring  of  feeling. 

ult^ellect  is  employed  to  portray  the  emotions,  the  sensi« 
oilittes,  the  passions  of  the  convinced,  xonverled  and  sane* 
tified  soul.     Now,  it  is  a  truth,  which  will  not,  we  pre« 

^ume,  be  seriously  disputed,  that  the  language  qf  passion 
or  feeling  cannot  be  well  or  fully  understood  by  one>  who 
is  destitute  of  the  passions  and  feelings,  expressed  or  im- 
plied,— who  has  never  experienced  them.  Language  can- 
not excite,  in  a  blind  man,  the  idea  of  vision.  Nor  cau 
^igns  convey  to  the  deaf  mute,  that  of  sound-  So,  nei- 
.ther  can  the  language  of  strong  emotion-«M>f  excited  feel- 
ing, be  fully  comprehended  by  him,  who  is  a  stranger  to 
•the  feelings  which  dictate  it.  The  language  of  the  amorous 

-siyain,  for  example,  is  disgusting  to  one,  that  never  felt  the 

..tender  emotion.     There  is  a  sympathy  of  feeling,  necessa^ 

^ry  to  render  language  lucid  and  intelligible,  where  it  is 
Ahat  of  the  heart.     The  slave,  whose  dark  mind  has  never 

-baen  iiiumined  with  freedom's  genial  rays,  who  knows  not 
the  aspirations  and  eipotions  wlffbh  liberty  inspires,  cannot 

t.«inderstand  the  glowing  language  pf  the  freeman^  who  is  ia- 
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apired  with  the  love  of  country.  There  is  no  sympathy 
between  them^  Just  as  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  seen 
an  object  in  nature,  in  order  to  have  a  simple  idea  of  it,  so 
is  it  necessary,  that  our  hearts  should  be  affected  in  some 
ipeasure,  as  are  those  of  the  convinced  and  converted  sin- 
ner, in  order  to  understand  him  when  he  speaks. 

This  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  those  parts  of  the 
word  of  God,  which  imply  or  describe  the  various  emotions 
of  a  sanctified  heart,  cannot  be  understood  by  him,  wlio  has 
sever  experienced  such  emotions.     Now,  strong  devotion* 
al  feelings,  and  holy  exercises  of  heart,  prevail  throughout, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  suggested  the 
language  of  holy  writ.    The  hearts  of  the  inspired  writers 
of  the  Scriptures,  glowed  with  zeal  for  God,  and  gratitude 
fo  Christ,  and  love  for  the  souls  of  men.     And  they  were, 
i>fiimes  filled  with  heart-rending  sorrow  for  sin,  ^ith  ho* 
ly  joy  and  delight  in  God,  with  agonizing  grief  for  the  dis- 
honor atae  to  Him  by  wretched  men,  and  with  a  concern 
like  the  very  tfavai)  of  birth,  for  the  salvation  of  souls* 
Wherelbre,  it  is  obvious,  that,  if  the  above  remarks  are 
true,  then,  where  such  things  have  never  been  experience 
ed«-where  the  heart  has  never  been  waked  up, under  thi  in-» 
floence  of  holy  emotions,  the  Bible,  in  all  the  splendor  and 
fervor  of  its  spirituality,  must,  to  the  unrenewed  man,  be  a 
sealed  book.     Now,  that  such  feelings  are  not  natural  to 
men,  has  been  already  fully  shewn.     We  are,  by  nature, 
destitute  of  holy  feelings.     The  love  of  God,  and  genuine 
repentance  for  sin,  are  wanting  in  the  unrenewed  heart  '^ 
know  you,'^said  the  Saviour  to  his  hearers,  ^<that  ye  have 
ndt  the  love  of  God  in  you.'''    God  is  hated,  and  sin  is 
loved.     Here,  then,  are  we  to  look,  for  the  scarce  of  all 
tlie  difficulty  of  which  some  complain  so  loudly,  in  hearing 
and  understanding  the  words  of  Christ.     The  wcM^ds  are 
idain,  and  perfectly  intelligible  to  those^  wfiose  Qiinds  tgai 
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hearts  are  overpowered  with  prejudice  and  dislike  of  God. 
They  are  not  straitened  in  God,. but  in  their  own  bowels. 
Yotir  own  wilful,  obstinate,  malicious,  and  inveterate  ha« 
tred  of  holiness,  and  your  besotting,  stupifying,  and  en« 
slaving  love  of  sin;-— your  enmity  against  God  and  Christ, 
and  your  raging  thirst  after  the  richjes,  honors,  and  plea- 
sures of  the  world,  prevent  you,  oh  impenitent  reader,  from 
giving  that  sincere  and  docile  attention  to  the  words  of 
Christ,  which  is  alike  your  duty  and  your  interest,  as  a 
rational  and  immortal  being.  Lay  not  the  blame  of  your 
ignorance  and  blindness  on  God. 

From  the  above  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  obvious, — that 
as  the  spiritual  blindness  of  men  is  owing,  not  to  essential 
disorganization  of  mind,  nor  to  the  destitution  or  imbecil- 
ity of  constitutional  susceptibilities,  nor  to  any  difference  . 
in  the  modes  of  intellectual  perception  of  truth, — but, 
simply,  to  the  entire  absence  of  all  those  feelings,  or  excit- 
ed sensibilities,  appropriate  te  the  objects  and  subjects  sub- 
mitted to  attention  in  the  siacred  Scriptures;— so,  spiritual 
illumination  consists  in  the  experimental  and  feeling  sense 
of  the  truth,  which  is  connected  with  its  vivid  and  interest^ 
ed  perception.  The  sensibilities  of  the  heart  are  roused, 
and  brought  into  blissful  action  by  divine  things*  They 
appropriately  lind  pleasurabty  affect  the  man,  and  that  gives 
a  vigor,  and  intensity,  and  vividness  to  his  perceptions  of 
them,  which  the  dull,  systematic,  scientific  or  philosopht 
cal  views  of  the  doctrinal  christian,  or  rationalist  in  reli* 
gion,  ever  want. 

And  this  view  of  the  subject  will  isidmit  of  very  easy  and 
familiar  illustration.  You  may  have  seen  a  man  become 
inimical  to  another,  for  some  reason,  which  neither  he,  nor 
any  one  else  perhaps,  could  divine,  and  whose  enmity  was 
altogether  as  unjust  as  it  was  unreasonable.  Although  the 
character  of  the  man  he  hates  may  be  excellent,  and  he  n^ay 
eytJB  befriend  him  and  his  familj',  -yet  bis  heart  ha»^a  bjas 
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against  him,  and  be  dtsreltthes  every  thing  which  bcIong;s 
to  him.  Whatever  he  does,  or  says,  or  thinks,  or  enjoys; 
his  deportment  and  conversation, his  opinions  and  company, 
his  children  and  friends,  his  business  and  possessions,  the 
very  sifi^nt  of  bim,  every  thing  that  is  his, — ^he  hates.  En- 
ileavour  to  persuade  him  he  is  wrong; — recount  to  him  the 
numerous  excellencies  of  the  one  he  hates; — ^tell  him  of 
the  many  kindnesses  he  himself  has  received  from  him; — 
adduce  proof  till  he  can  no  longer  reply,  and  although  you 
may  have  given  him  much  knowledge  which  he  never  had 
\  before,  yet,  if  his  heart  still  cherishes  its  hatred^  you  wiU 

not  convince  him.  His  hatred,  instead  of  being  diminirii- 
ed,  will  rather  be  increased.  But  let  him  cease  from  his 
•enmity,  and  become  a  friend,  how  great  will  be  the  ehange! 
JSvery  thing  will  be  seen,  as  it  were  in  a  new  lighU  The 
very  things  his  heart  hated,  will  now  be  loved;-— not  because 
he  has  any  greater  knowledge  of  the  man's  character  and 
conduct,  but  because  the  state  of  his  own  mind  baa  under- 
gone a  change«  It  is  thus,  in  reference  to  the  ainner's  ha« 
tred  of  God.  Although  he  may  know  much  of  Him,  his 
knowledge  only  irritates.  His  mind  is  enmity  against 
IIim«  Such  arc  the  feelings  of  his  heart,  that  the  knowledge 
•of  Him  proves  painful.  But  when  spiritual  illuminatioa 
takes  place — tne  feelings  of  the  heart  have  undergone  a 
4:hange. '  Instead  of  hatred  and  irritation,  there  are  love  and 
•<lelight  The  sensibilities  of  the  soul  are  differently  excil* 
«(),  and  the  very  objects  which  once  irritated,  disgusted, 
tormented,  now  please,  refresh,  and  satisfy.  Divine  things 
))os8cs6  a  charm,  which  he  never  felt  before;^^-not  because 
they  were  not  perceptible  before,  but  because  a  jaundiced 
mind,  a  prejudiced  heart,  a  bitter  enmity  to  God,  divided 
add  distracted  the  attention,  and  thus  prevented  them  firoia 
making  their  appropriate  impressions. 

Will  it  be  objected  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  it  de- 
jgrades  the  ratio  r.al  orintcllcctiutl  nature  of  man,  by  making 
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the  perceptions  of  the  mind  dependent,  for  their  character, 
upon  the  sensitive  properties  or  feelings?  The  ohjection  has 
no  force.  It  is  the  fact,  degrading  as  men  may  think  it. 
And  it  follows  the  entire  analogy  of  our  being.  Sensation 
forms  the  basis  of  all  our  knowledge. 

Our  corporeal  senses  regulate,  and  influence,  and  shape 
the  character  of  our  intellectual  operations.    And  if  so,  why 
should  we  be  loath  to  believe,  that  our  perceptions  of  spirit* 
ual  things,  may  be  dependent  on  the  susceptibilities  of  our 
sensitive  nature?     Whether  these  susceptibilities  have  their 
origin  in  the  corporeal  organization  of  our  complex  nature, 
or  whether  they  are  merely  sympathetic  affections  of  the 
Immortal  spirit,  in  unison  with  animal  sensations,  certi^in  it 
is,  that  not  a  few  of  those  things,  which  are  charactbrlstic  of 
the  renovated  man,  and  of  the  feelings  excited,  when  th& 
spiritual  perceptions^  are  most  vivid,  do  involve,  or  aro 
blended  with  animal  sensations.     We  must  take  man  as  he 
]8_coroplicated  in  his- structure  as  His  Creator  has  made 
him,  if  we  would  rightly  estimate  his  characteristic  exerci^ 
ses.  And  to  say,  tliat  making  the  intellectual  operations  de- 
pendent on  the  emotions,  or  to  connect  them  with  the  sen* 
sibilities  of  the  heart  as  consecutive,  or  as  taking  their  char-^ 
acter  from  them,  is  degrading  the  rational  being,  is  merely 
begging  the  question.     Analogy  decides  against  the  objec-^ 
tioa.  And  so  will  the  united  t^timony  of  many  facts,  which 
Aiay  be^  culled  from  christian  experience. 

Conviction  of  siny  consists  not  in  the  mere  intellectual 
perception  of  the  nature  of  sin;  but  in  the  feeling  sense  of  the^ 
fact,  that  we  ourselves,  personally*  are  sinners.  The  mind 
of  the  convinced  sinner,  apprehends  it  is  as  a  reality y  that 
be  is  a  rebel  against  God,  and  the  deep  feeling  of  interest 
Ibeace  excited  in  his btert,  tnakes'the  apprehension  abiding 
and  influential,  and  renders  him  particularly  sensitive,  in 
iFiosr  of  the  evil  nature,  as  welliis  ofthe  consequences  of  his 
0fn  sine     No  one  ev«r  yet  tlTOufhiof  calling  the  metre  in- 
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Operative  intellectual  judgment,  as  to  the  nature  of  sin,  con- 
viction. It  Is  the  sinner's  waking  up,  under  a  realizing  vieiv 
oiiYiQ  fact  of  his  own  guilty  and  its  just  and  horrid  conse- 
quences in  his  own  case. 

The  graces  of  the  iSpirity  will  be  ser.u  to  be  something 
more  than  mere  intellectual  perceptions  of  truth.  They  in- 
volve, essentially,  those  feelings  or  emotions,  which  are ap^ 
propriatc  to  the  character  of  the  objects  the  Spirit  presents, 
and  the  relations  the  individual  sustains  to  them. 

The  peculiar  signijicancy  of  particular  passages  of  scrip- 
turo>  which  every  christian  has,  at  times,  noticed  in  his  ex- 
perience, and  which  is  oftimes  esteemed  proof  of  some  spe^ 
cial  illumination  of  the  Spirit,  can  be  easily  explained  by  a 
refcreiTce  to  this  simple  fact,  that,  on  such  occasions,  the  in- 
dividual  has  experienced  the  very  feelings  expressed  in  the 
Ian;;ijagc  contemplated. 

In  seasojxs  of  affliction^  and  persecution,  and  peril,  from 
different  sources,  when  feeling  is  strongly  eweited^  hoiv 
pregnant  with  import  are  many  of  the  Pslams,  which,  un* 
der  ather  circumstances, make  but  little  ijnpression!  The 
perfect  applicability  of  the  sentiment  expressed,  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  christian,  when  feeling  of  any  kind  is  ex-^ 
cited,  renders  it  quite  intelligible. 

In  seasons  when  strong' detfotional  feelings  prevail,  how 
refreshing  are  those  parts  of  tlie  word  of  Grod,  which  breathe 
forth  the  ardent  expressions  of  love  to  the  Redeemer^  an^ 
hope  and  trust  in  liim !  IJow  does  the  heart  feel  its  inter- 
est excited,  by  those  incidents  or  peculiarities  ia  the  cir- 
cumstances, or  experience  of  christians,  recorded  in  the  Bi- 
ble, whieh  correspond  with  its  own  I  The  language  of  the 
•oul,  in  close  and  deep  communion  with  God,  is  intelligible 
and  only  intelligible  to  those^  who  Itove  been  admitted  ta 
the  seme. 

to  seasdns  ,qf  revival,  when  the  curreDtef  fe^ktig»"e«Ak* 
ened  by  the  trdlh  abd  Itplrit  of  God,  s^m  AiD  end  sti^f^ 
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how  lucid  do  the  Scriptures  generally  appear!  The  untu- 
tored and  unlettered  christian,  seems^  at  oncey  to  under^ 
stand  the  import  of  scriptural  metaphors,  and  of  transactions 
had  by  primitive  christians,  which  no  commentaries  can  en- 
able the  mere  intellectual  formalist,  or  pharisaic  professor 
to  apprehend*  He  enters  directly  into  the  feelings  of  the 
convicted,  or  the  rejoicing  around,  and  what,  to  the  cold 
and  speculative  rationalist,  and  self-righteous  pharisee,  ap- 
pears disgusting  and  fanatical,  unmeaning  and  absurd,  is,  to 
him,  altogether  authorized  and  appropriate,  interesting  and 
delightful. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  any  further  facts.  The  above 
are  sufficient  to  confirm  and  illustrate  the  position,  that 
spiritual  illumination  consists  in  those  vivid  and  interested 
perceptions  of  divine  truths  which  are  secured  through  the 
influence  of  the  feelings,  appropriate  to  the  character  of  the 
object  presented,  whenever  such  feelings  are  excited.  It 
is,  in  scriptural  terms,  understanding  with  the  heart — the 
knowledge  obtained,  not  by  observation,  buthy  actual  sen* 
sible  experience. 

Such  being  its  nature,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  in  what  toti*» 
aists  the  special  agency  of  the  Spirit  in  its  production.  It 
is,  in  eliciting;  and  exciting  the  feelings  of  the  heart  appro- 
priate to  the  character  of  the  objects  and  truths,  presented 
to  the  mind,  and  thus  securing  those  vivid  perceptions  and 
that  interested  attention,  without  which  there  can  be  no  in- 
fluential and  abiding  knowledge.  This  is  exactly  the  ac* 
count  which  is  given  of  it  by  the  apostle  John»  <*The 
anointing,'^  says  he  to  christians,  <^which  ye  hinve received 
of  him,  abideth  in  you;  and  ye  need  not  that  any  man  teach 
you,  but  as  the  same  anointing  teacheth  you  of  all  things, 
and  is  truth,  and  is  no  lie,  (a  reality)  and  even  ^s  it  hath 
taught  you,  ye  shall  abide  in  him.'*^ 

1.  1  .John,  i',  -Jf. 
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If  it  should  be  asked,  how  the  Spirit  elicits  and  excite5 
the  feelings,  appropriate  to  the  character  of  any  spintaal 
object  or  truths  we  must  reply,  as  we  have  already  done, 
that  the  precise  mode  of  His  agency  is,  to  us,  inscrutable; 
bat,  in  so  far  as  its  effects  can  be  traced  through  human 
consciousness,  it  eludes  not  our  research.  We  have  already 
seen,  that  we  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  differently  affected 
and  excited  by  different  objects.     Why  it  is  so,  we  eainot 
say,  other  than  that,  so  Crod  has  ordained,  and  such  is  the 
tMiture  of  His  own  providential  rule.     When  the  object 
is  apprehended,  it  makes  its  impression,  unless  the  sensi- 
bilities have  become  extinct     He  that  understands  some- 
what of  the  human  heart,  can  operate  upon  aDotber's  sensi- 
bilities^  whose  character  he  knows,  by  such  n  presentatios 
of  objects,  and  by  such  appeals  and  exhibitions  of  motire, 
as  to  produce  an  high  degree  of  excitement,  and  both  in* 
fiuence  his  conduct  and  shape  his  character.     His  success 
depends  upon  his  knowledge  of  character, — the  exciting 
power  of  the  sonsiderations  adduced, — the  excitability  of 
the  individual,  on  whom  he  seeks  to  operate, — ^the  exciting 
power  of  the  eonsiderations  adduced, — the  witdom  and  art, 
requisite  to  combine  circumstances,  calculated  to  excite  the 
very  passion  desired,  and  to  sustain  or  prolong  that  excite- 
ment,-and  the  skill  with  which  he  can  adapt  his  exhibitions 
of  motive,  to  the  particular  mood  of  mind  induced,  and  to 
the  interests  of  the  individual  to  be  affected.     In  all  this, 
there  is  no  physical  creation.     Should  we  then  deny  to  the 
Spirit  of  Grod,  who  searcheth  the  heart  and  trieth  Ae  reios 
of  the  children  of  men,  what  we  concede  to  a  worm  of  the 
dust?  And  maintain,  that  when  He  undertakesto  change  the 
heart,  to  disentangle  the  affections  from  sinful  and  direct 
'^them  to  holy  objects,  it  mitst  and  can  only  be  done  by  phy* 
sical  power —an  act  of  physical  efficiency?  But  this  subject 
will  more  appropriately  present  itself  in  the  next  cbapterr 
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We  conclude  this  by  remarkiog,  that  from  the  view  of 
-spiritual  iilumination  as  already  given,  it  clearly  fullows, 
that  the  blindness  of  mind,  and  hardness  of  heart,  which 
characterize  the  reprobate,  are  not  attributable  to  any  posi- 
tive efficiency,  or  "sovereign^'  agency  on  the  part  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.    They  are  the  natural  results  of  a  refusal,  on 
Mis  part,  to  toil  and  strive  with  impenitent  men,  who  have 
••already  resisted  the  impressions  of  truth.  The  sovereignty 
of  God,  is  His  supremacy,  as  a  moral  goveroiM^.  And  Ho 
displays  it,  ia  the  laws  and  constitutions  He  ordains, — in 
the  method  which  He  has  devised,  and  instrumental  agen- 
cies which  He  employs  for  administering,  or  executing  the 
interests  hnd  provisions  of  His  government, — and  in  the 
^exercises  of  His  prerogative  to  pardon.  A  mere  capricious 
and  arbitrary  volition  is  not  sovereignty,  but  tyranny.     In 
"the  punishment  of  offenders,  He  simply  executes  His  jus- 
tice.    In  the  pardon  of  rebels,  He  exercises  His  sovereign- 
ty, or  the  right  of  His  supremacy  to  forgive.     No  rebel 
has,  or  can  have,  a  claim  on  Him  for  forgiveness. 

If,  in  any  case,  He  sees  fit  to  abandon  a  man,  and  leave 
him  to  himself,  there  is  no  wrong  done  to  him,  no  positive 
influence  from  God,  or  divine  efficiency  exerted  on  him. 
Ail  restraints  being  withdrawn,  the  man  yields  to  the  pas- 
sions and  affections  excited  by  sinful   objects.     They  ob- 
scure his  perceptions  of  truth,  and  thus,  by  process  of  re- 
sistance in   the  first   instance,  and  of  unrestrained  indul- 
gence subsequently,  the  man  bcQomcs  incurably  blind  ani} 
callous.     It  is  a  result  that  naturally  follows:  and  we  are 
under  no  necessity  to  talk  about  a /wrficia/ procedure  on 
the  part  of  God,  in  giving  the  sinner  over  to  hardness  of 
heart,  as  though  that  were  the  basis  of  certain  positive  in- 
fluences  and  agency  exerted   for  his  destruction.     Judi- 
•cial  processes  are   reserved  for  the  great  judgment  day, 
when   it  shall  he  found  that  none  of  the  natural  results 
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jirevieu&ly  erentuating  in  God's  providential  rule,  will 
militate  against  the  principles  and  decisions  of  eternal  jus* 
tice. 

And  this  is  exactly  the  account  which  God  Himself, 
has  given  of  this  matter.     ^*My  people  would  not  heark- 
en to  my  voice;  and  Israel  would  none  of  me.     So  I  gave 
them  up  unto  their  own  kearVs  lusts;  and  they  .walked 
in  their  oti;n    counsels.'''  Correspondent  withthis^is  the 
Saviour's  aeeount  of  the  same^  when   explicitly  speaking 
of  those   who  were  the  subjects  of  incurable  blindness. 
'^  By  hearingf  ye  shall  hear,  and  shall  not  understand; 
and  seeing,  ye  shall  see,  and  shall  not  perceive;  for  this 
people's  heart  is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears  are  dull  of 
hearing  and  their  eyes  they  have  closed;  lest  at  any  lime, 
they  should  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears, 
and  should  understand  with  their  heart,  and  should  be  con« 
verted,  and  I  should  heal  them."*    This  dreadful  result ac^ 
cording  to  the  Saviour's  account,  is  brought  about  through 
the  sinner's  exercise  of  his  natural  capacities,  and  suscep* 
tibilities.     He  hears  an']  sees  things  that  are  calculated  to 
excite  and  induce  liim  to  forsake  the  ways  of  sin.     They 
make  some  impressions;  but  he  resists  them.     He  refuses 
to  attend  to  them.  He  labours  to  obliterate  them.   Eventu- 
ally they  lose  their  impressiveness.     In  the  absence  of 
all  impression  from  the  truth,  or  divine  things,  he  acts  as 
though  such  things  did  not  exist,  and  God  lets  him  alone. 
His  sensibilities  become   indurated.     His  lusts   become 
dominant,  and  throughlhe  influence  of  base  and  corrupting 
passions,  Ihe  most  obvious  truths  arc  imperceptible  by 
him.     The  man  is  not  to  be  moved   by  any  appeals  made 
lo  him  in  judgment,  or  in    mercy.     AllHclions  irritate, 
mercies  are  despised,  and  the   wretched  slave  of  hateful 
passions,  is  *Med  captive  by  the  Devil  at  his  will."  Pha^ 

1.  fsrimlxxxi.  11, 12.  '2.  Mat.  siii.  M,  15. 
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raoh  was  a  splendid  example  of  this  sort:  and  so  were  tke 
Gentiles  of  whom  Paul  speaks.  And  vThen>  in  the  one  in- 
stance,  God  is  said  to  have  hardened  Pharaoh's  hearty 
and  in  the  other  to  have  given  them  over  to  *'  vile  affec- 
tions," and  "a  reprobate  mind,"^  no  other  agency  on  His 
part  is. implied  than  His  abandonment  of  them.  Withdraw* 
ing  from  them  the  restraints  of  His  truth  and  grace,  and 
letting  circumstances  occur  in  His  providence,  which  irri- 
tate and  exasperate  their  corruptions,  t,hey  become  harden* 
od  through  the  dcceitfuhiess  of  sin.  Falsehood  is  believed 
in  prpfer.;n.?e  of  tht*  tnit'h.  Conscience  often  resisted,  is 
easily  bli  i  !e'3  h .  •  >  rnia  reasonings,  and  loses  all  power 
to  control  .r  .«•.••'(.  f/jke  raging  waves  of  the  sea,  they 
foam  out  '!i.  .^  bii'.ra',  ^'speaking  evil  of  those  things 
which  they  i.tuvv  not,  aid  what  they  know  naturally  as 
brute  beasts,  in  those  they  corrupt  themselves. '^^ 

The  same  account  is  also  given  by  the  Apostle,  when 
speaking  of  those  who  are  devoted  to  destruction  for  their 
adherence  to  that  wicked  one,  ^'  whose  coming  is  after 
the  working  of  Satan,  with  all  power  and  signs  and  lying 
wonders."  He  says  that  the  corrupting  and  hardening 
influence  which  is  exerted  on  su«h,  so  far  from  being  from 
God,  is  from  the  Devil,  and  is  '^  with  all  deceivableness  of 
unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish."  It  is  the  deception 
which  they  practice  on  their  own  minds,  through  their  in<« 
genious  acts  of  disobedience,  that  holds  them  in  guilt,  and 
hardens  their  hearts.  God  does  not  choose  to  counteract 
their  wilftjl  resisting  of  the  truth.  Yea  far  this  very 
thing  he  abandons  them.  ^'Because  they  received  not  the 
love  of  the  truth  that  they  might  be  saved — and^r  this 
cause  God  shall  send  them  strong  delusion,  (it  results  in 
His  providence,  and  according  to  the  great  principles  of 
His  government,;  that  they  should  believe  a  lie;  that  they 

Jl.  Bom.  i.  21—32.  2.  Judc  10  v. 
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all  might  be  damned  who  believed  not  the  trath,  but  had 
pleasure  in  unrighteousness.'"  So  God  Himself  predicted 
that  it  should  be,  and  so  He  denounced  His  veogeance 
against  the  rebellion  of  those  who  would  not  be  infiueneed 
by  the  truth,  to  make  choiee  of  Higi,  and  submit  to  His 
sway.  "They  have  chosen  their  own  ways,  and  their  soul 
delighteth  in  their  abominations. — I  also  will  choose  their 
delusions,  and  will  bring  their  fears  upon  them^  becsuse 
when  I  called  none  did  answer,  when  I  spake  they  did  Dot 
haar,  but  they  did  evil  before  mine  eyes,  and  chose  that  io 
which  I  delighted  not."^ 

The  result  is  manifest.     God  is  not  to  blame.   He  is  not 
the  efficient  agent  in  blinding  tlie  minds,  and  hardening  the 
hearts  of  impenitent  men.      They  destroy    themselves. 
They  arm  the  very  capacities  and  susceptibilities  of  iheir 
nature  against  themselves,  and  by  opposing  the  will  of  God, 
secure  through  the  very  operation  of  the  laws  ordained 
for  the  government  of  the  human  mind,  their  own  defile- 
ment and  damnation.     Yea,  and  they  expose  theroselTCS 
by  the  indulgence  of  deceitful  lusts,  to  the  caprice  and  ty- 
ranny of  the  enemy  of  all  good, — that  fell  ^'spirit of  the 
storm,''  that  rides  in  the  tempests  of  human  passion,  and 
guides  them  at  his  will.  For,  "if  our  gospel  be  hid,  it  is  bid 
lo  them  that  are  lost;  in  whom,  the  god  of  this  worlds 
(not  Jehovah,)  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  which  be- 
lieve not,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ, 
should  shine  unto  them."' 

Reader,  art  thou  resisting  thy  conaeience,  shutting  out 
the  light,  rejecting  tlie  Saviour,  receiving  not  the  \ove 
of  the  truth,  and  sporting  thyself  with  tliine  own  rain  im- 
aginings? Thou  art  in  the  pathway  to  Hell.  The  strong 
blasts  from  the  deserts  of  earth,  are  sweeping  thee  away. 
The  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  is  assuming  a  control 

i.  2  ^bes.  il.  9^X2.  2,  IsaL  toi.  3,  4.  3.  2  Car.  iv.S,.4. 
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in  thy  heart.  The  dimness  of  thy  perceptions,  the  numb* 
ness  of  thy  sensibilities,-  indicate  the  thickening  gloom  of 
that  tempest  of  wrath,  which  will  presently  burst  around 
thee.  Repent,  believe,  and  receive  the  love  of  the  truth, 
or  thou  shaltbe  swept,  as  with  the  besom  of  destruction^ 
into  the  bottomless  aby^ ! ! 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


THE  MORAli  SUASIOX  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

Tn  word  of  Gocl  the  instniment  of  Kegeneration— That  word  not  %  en^ 
ti^fiat^  bat  the  facts  and  truths  of  scripture — ^These  well  adapted  to  the 
result  designed  by  them — The  Spirit  gives  them  efficacy — Inquiiy  whe- 
ther this  efficiency  is  in  the  suasive  influence  of  truth,  or  by  acts  of  pliy* 
sieal  power— The  persuasive  influence  of  tnitli  felt  in  some  decree  br 
all  hearers  of  the  gospel — The  Spirit's  influence  something'  more  than 
the  mere  exhibition  of  truth  to  the  mind — The  influence  of  miikl  oo 
mind — ^Its  potency — ^Itsavailableness^The  Spirit's  peculiar  to  IfioBelf— 
Exerted  through  the  truth — ^Not  a  phyacal  energy — QuotatioDsframDr. 
Owen — Examination  of  the  argument  in  iavor  of  a  physical  cffioeM^ 
which  is  adduced  from  that  class  of  scriptural  testimoniea  which  spetk  of 
faith  and  repentance  as  giAs  of  God — An  illustration — ^Tbe  cooudod- 
■ense  view  of  the  subject. 

That  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  author  of  regeneration, 
18  not  deoied  by  those  who  speak  of  it  as  the  commence- 
meat  of  a  change  in  the  character  of  our  voluntary  exer- 
cises. Whether  that  change  is  the  result  of  a  creative  act 
of  God's  physical  /70we?'— terminating  on  our  constita- 
tional  capacities  and  susceptibilities;  or  consists  in  tbesab^ 
stitution  or  succession  of  new  exercises  of  these  capacities 
and  susceptibilities,  the  exercises  taking  their  character  froni 
the  objects  and  motives  inducing  them,  are  questions  which 
have  been  already  answered.  Even  they  who  contend  for 
a  literal  interpretation  of  the  phrases,  create  anew,  new 
creaturcj  as  denoting  an  act  of  physical  power  on  the  part 
of  God,  will  nevertheless  admit,  that  the  power  of  Ood 
exerted  in  regenerating  a  sinner,  is  through  the  instrdmcn* 
tality  of  the  truth  or  word  of  God— a  fact  essentially  « 
war  with  the  id^a  of  a  literal  creafioh.     Such  ^  creation 
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is  without  means— -there  beif)g  nothing  bn  which  to  ope- 
rate,  and  creation  being  the  production  o/sot?iething  out 
of  nothing.  But  in  the  moral  creation^  means  are  em* 
ployed  by  God.  ''Of  his  own  will  begat  He  m  with^  the 
word  of  truth  J*^^ 

It  is  assumed  that  this  "word  of  truth**  is  not  the  crea- 
tive Jiat  of  the  Almighty,  but  the  fiacts  and  truths  reveal- 
ed in  the  sacred  scriptures.  Every  one  who  will  attentively 
consider  the  subject,  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  that  these 
facts  and  truths  are  admirably  adapted  to  engage  the  ra- 
tional mind  and  sensitive  soul  of  man,  in  exercises  evincive 
of  a  change  of  heart.  In  order,  however,  to  induce  theso 
exercises  for  which  the  word  of  God  is  actually  employed, 
common  sense  at  once  teaches,  that  the  truths  and  objects 
revealed  in  the  scriptures,  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
our  minds,  i.  e.  must  be  so  presented  to  us  as  to  engage 
our  attention,  and  rouse  our  mental  and  other  capacities 
into  action.  This  the  Spirit  does  in  various  ways,  and 
does  effectively^  in  all  that  believe.  In  what  His  efficacy 
consists,  is  a  question  of  deep  interest,  and  in  attempting 
to  meet  it,  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the 
Spirit's  agency  is  in  ih^suasive  influence  of  truth,  or  by 
some  act  of  physical  power  irrespectively  of  the  appro- 
priate influence  of  the  truth. 

That  the  great  facts  revoaled  in  the  word  of  God,  with 
its  doctrinal  instruction,  its  promises,  its  precepts,  its 
threatenings,  its  examples,  its  precedents,  its  motives^  are 
adapted  to  produce  distinct  impressions  on  the  minds  of 
men,  and  designed  to  teach  them  how  to  live  to  God  and 
enjoy  His  communion,  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with. the 
sacred  volume  can  deny.  It  is  through  this  that  we  are 
commanded  and  exhorted  to  turn  ourselves  to  God  and 
live.  By  whatever  instrumental  agencies  that  truth  is  ex- 
hibited, whether  by  the  living  ttacher—ih^  ministry  of 

1  James,  i.  16. 
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recoQoiliation,  or  the  living  epistle — the  conduct  and  ex- 
ample of  the  churchy  or  the  lively  oracles  themselves,  as 
quoted^  explained,  or  taught  by  men^  it  is  still  the  great 
nEieans>whi4:h  the  Spirit  of  God  employs  to  convince  us  of 
our  siosy    nd  turn  us  from  the  error  of  our  ways. 

Every  one  whose  mind  has  ever,  in  any  degree,  appre- 
hended the  truth  of  the  scriptures,  has  felt  somewhat  of  [t» 
p**  suasive  influence,  leading  him  to  a  compliance  with  it 
<^ Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  christian,"^  said 
Agrippa.  And  when  Paul  ^'reasoned  of  righteousoess, 
temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,  Felix  trembled."* 
The  powerful,  exhibition  of  motive  by  the  minister  ot 
Christ,  as  he  appeals  to  the  consciences  of  his  hearers,  and 
sympathetically  moves-  by  the  manifestation  of  his  own 
feelings,  seems  to  have  a  natural  tendency  or  operation  to 
induce  the  conversion  of  the  sinner.  All  that  have  turned 
to  God  have  felt  it. 

But  is  this  all  the  influence  of  the  Spirit?  Docs  His  in- 
fluence extend  no  further  than  the  mere  exhibition  in  the 
word,  of  motives,  arguments,  objects  and  considerations 
oalculated  to  move  the  heart  and  change  the  will?  The 
sacred  scriptures  lAtimate  something  more  than  this.  He 
does,  in  this  way,  strive  with  men  utiiversally,  who  hear 
the  gospel;  and  sometimes,  with  remarkable  evidences  of 
its  influence;  as  in  seasons  of^  revival  of  religion,  when 
aim  St  every  heart  is  made  to  q^ake,  and  every  mind  i^ 
impressed  with  the  solemn  conviction  that  God  is  in  ^^ 
midst  of  His  people.  But  if  there  is  no  other  agency  of 
the  Spirit  than  the  mere  exhibition  of  moral  truth  calcu- 
lated to  excite,  then  is  there  no  sjfccial  and  immediate  or 
supernatural  iofluencer  to  secure  the  conversion  of  one 
more  than  another;  whereas  the  Saviour-s  thanksgiving  to 
God  plainly  teaches  that  there  is.  "1  thank  thee  Oh  Fa- 
ther, Lord  of  Heaven  and  of  earthy  because  Thou  hast  hid 

1  Actt;  xxiri,  28.  2  Act%  xxiv,25i 
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these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent^  and  hast  revealed 
them  unto  babes.  Even  so  Father  for  so  it  seemed  good 
in  thy  sight.  "^  And  the  numerous  conversions  in  the 
primitive  churches  are  all  attributed  to  some  special  agen-v 
cy,  which  justified  the  apostles  in  using,  as  the  designation 
of  tiicir  members,  the  phrase  ''elect  of  God."  Beside,  the 
Saviour  says  expressly,  ''no  man  can  come  to  me  except  the 
Father,  which  hath  sqnt  me,  draw  him:  and  I  will  raise 
him  up  at  the  last  day.  It  is  written  in  the  prophets,  and 
they  shall  be  all  taught  of  God.  Every  man,  therefore^ 
that  hath  heard  and  learned  of  the  Father,  cometh  unto 
me«"^  There  is  something  more  than  the  mere  objective 
strivings  of  the  Spirit,  as  they  are  sometimes  called. 

In  so  saying,  however,  wc  are  not  to  be  understood  as 
denying  that  the  efCcient  agency  of  the  Spirit,  is  in  perfect 
unison  with  the  moral  influence  of  the  truth:  nor  as  main- 
taining that  it  consists  in  an  effort  of  physical  power.  It 
is  very  obvious,  that  the  same  truth  pronounced  by  one 
man  will  make  a  much  deeper  impression  than  as  it  comes 
from  another,  though  both  may  be  placed  precisely  in  the 
same  ext.  rn  il  circumstances.  One  man  may  better  under- 
stand the  charncter  of  him  whom  he  addresses,  than  another, 
and  from  his  knowledgC/of  that  character,  and  interests, rela- 
tions, prejudices,  dominant  passions,  and  the  like,  be  able 
to  make  his  appeals,  in  such  way,  and  to  sustain  them  hy 
such  motives,  as  to  produce  the  very  excitement,  and  rouse 
into  action  the  very  feelings,  requisite  to  sway  the  will 
into  a  compliance  with  his  demands.  Perhaps  no  other 
man  could  have  done  this.  We  see  examples  of  this  na- 
ture, in  the  success  with  which  one  man  of  practical  know- 
ledge and  tact,  and  particular  acquaintance  with  dispo* 
sitions*  &c.,  makes  his  appeal  to  the  heart  of  some  wretch* 
ed  slave  of  avarice,  and  secures  his  liberal  donation,  al^ 
rthough  others  bed  often  tried  and  failed. 

i  Mat  xi.  25.  3  John,  ri.  44»  4^, 
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Were  we  then  to  say,  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  know- 
eth  perfectly  what  is  in  the  breast  of  man,  can  so  arrange 
providential  circumstances,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  cause 
trulh,  specially  adapted  to  the  mood  of  mind  which  they 
have  produced,  to  be  -presented,  as  to  rouse  into  action 
the  constitutional  capacities  and  susceptibilities,  and  thus 
secure  the  compliance  of  the  will  with  his  solicitations, 
we  should  maintain  a  special  and  direct  agency  of  His, 
superadded  to  that  of  His  mere  objective  strivings  or  the 
mere  presentation  of  truth  to  the  mind.     The  grace  of 
such  a  procedure  would  be  passing  strange  indeed! 

Dut  there  is  an  influence  which  mind  exerts  on  mind,  the 
extent  and  power  of  which  we  cannot  estimate.  We  see 
i:,  in  the  impressions  which  a  father  has  made  upon  his  son, 
and  trace  its  wondrous  developments,  as  that  son  may  roam 
i.i  distant  lands; — in  the  distracting  effects  of  tliose  terrible 
ueuunciations  of  vengeance,  with  which  an  angry  foe  hat 
j>ijt  to  flight  some  timid  oO^cuder; — in  the  checks  and  bar^ 
licrs,  which  some  bcniivolcnt  friend  has,  b}^  his  feeling 
Counsels,  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  young  votary  of  sinful 
pleasure; — in  the  winning  influence  of  certain  indications 
of  aflcction,  made  by  the  very  twinklings  of  the  eye,  which 
1  ivcl  the  heart; — in  the  solemn,  pi*e meditated  appeal,  whicli 
passes  unheeded  at  the  moment,  and  seems  to  die  from  the 
recollection,  but  revives,  with  almost  tempestuuos  power, 
when  the  individual  to  whom  it  has  been  made,  suddenly 
finds  himself  involved  in  the  circumstances  contemplated; — 
u.\d  in  the  surprise,  delight,  anxiety,  or  terror,  which  may 
be  awakened  in  the  mind  of  auolher,  by  one,  who,  studious 
of  the  heart,  has  learned  from  certain  outward  indications, 
to  read  the  thoughts,  and  founds  an  appeal  on  what  the  in* 
dividual  addressed  had  supposed,  would  never  be  known  or 
suspected  by  man. 

We  stand  amazed,  at  times,  at  the  potency  of  that  influ- 
euce,  which  those  conversant  with  the  human  heart,  and 
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witi^  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  wicked  men,  can  exert,  in 
detecting  culprits,  in  swaying  the  angry  passions  of  the 
niuititude,  and  in  subduing,  almost  by  a  word,  and  altogeth- 
er unarmed,  the  subjects  of  violent  and  infuriate  excite- 
ment. There  is  a  sort  of  sympathy  between  human  spirits, 
which  in.iy  be  touched  to  produce  designed  emotion,  with 
as  much  certainty  as  we  can  strike  the  chords  of  music, 
to  secure  the  very  sounds  desired.  What,  in  the<!e  things, 
\vc  concede  to  man,  must  be  attributed,  in  infinitely  great- 
er degree,  to  that  Spirit,  who  searcheth  the  heart,  and  tri« 
eth  the  reins  of  the  children  of  men. 

Nor  are  we  disposed  to  rest  even  here.  We  freely  ad- 
mit, that  the  Almighty  Spirit,  which  formed  us  at  first,  is 
able  to  rouse  our  difierent  capacities  into  action,  in  some 
way  peculiar  to  Himself,  so  as  to  produce  exactly  the  result 
He  designs;  yet  so  as  neither  to  do  violence  to  any  princi- 
ple of  our  nature,  nor  be  the  efficient  Author  of  our  voli- 
tions, or  of  any  positive  creation  within  us,  having  causal 
power  over  such  volitions.  But  what  that  agency  precise- 
ly  is,  we  will  not  prcsujne  to  say,  any  further,  than  that  it 
is  not  irrespective  of  the  appropriate  influence  of  truth,  up- 
on the  rational  mind  and  feeling  heart  of  man,  nor  in  ^ny 
independent  exercise  of  physical  power,  nor  inconsistent 
with  the  voluntary  agency  of  man. 

When  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  in  Regeneration  and 
sanctification,  is  promised,  or  spoken  of,  it  is  as  in  connec- 
tion with  and  through  the  truth.  When  Paul  prayed,  that 
the  eyes  of  the  understanding  of  the  Ephesian  converts 
might  be  enlij^iiiened,  he  asked  God  specially  to  give  them 
the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation j  in  the  knowledge  of 
Christ.*  When  the  Saviour  promised  the  Comforter  to  his 
disciples,  he  said,  '<He  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  brinff 
all  things  to  your  remembrance^  whatsoever  I  have  said 

\,  Eph.  1, 17,  18. 
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unto  you/"  When  He  prayed  for  their  sanctifieal'ion,  it 
was  ^Hhrougk  the  truth — the  word.^^^  Paul  says  of  the  Co- 
rinthian converts,  '*In  Christ  Jesus,  I  have  begotten  yoa 
through  the  gospeU^^  Peter  says  of  christians,  that  they 
are  ^'born  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorrupti- 
ble, by  the  word  of  God;"*  and  Paul  prays,  that  God  might 
sanctify  and  cleanse  (them)  with  the  washing  of  water,  by 
the  word,^^* 

These,  and  such  like  testimonies,  are  sufficient  to  teach 
us,  that  whatever  influence  of  the  Spirit  in  regeneration  or 
fianctification  is  promised,  prayed  for,  or  to  be  expected, 

/  it  is  in  and  through  the  truths  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  In 
them,  are  revealed  the  great  objects  which  the  Spirit  pre- 
sents, and  causes  to  make  their  appropriate  impressions  on 
us,  so  that  our  minds  and  hearts  are  led  forth  in  holy  exer- 
cises. This  fact  will  not  be  denied;  but  an  agency  of  the 
Spirit,  quite  different  from  any  Uiat  we  have  noticed,  is  as- 
serted and  contended  for  by  some,  as  constituting  tlie  pos- 
itive work  of  the  Spirit  in  regeneration.     It  is  something 

/    altogether  independent  of  the  moral  influence  of  truth,  and 
which  may  as  readily  be  exerted  without,  and  irrespective- 
ly of  the  truth,  as  with  or  through  it.     We  refer  to  the 
j)hysical  energy  of  God,  which  we  have  denied  is  exerted 
in  the  regeneration  of  the  sinner* 

The  reader  will  remember,  what  has  been  already  brought 
into  view  on  this  subject,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  where  it 
is  shown,  that  such  an  energy  is  actually  contended  for  by 
«ome  old  Calvinistic  divines,  and  is  altogether  unsupported 
by  reason  or  Scripture.  We  are  aware,  that  some  are  dis- 
posed to  accuse  us  of  a  misrepresentation  of  the  views  of 
old  Calvin ists,  and  seek  a  subterfuge  in  the  equivocal  im- 
port of  the  word  phj/sical,  as  it  is  sometimes  used  synony- 

1,  Johnstv.  26.  2.  JohnxYii,  17.  3.  1.  Cor.  i\%  15. 

4.  1  ret.  '•>,:33.  5.  Eph.  t.  2^. 
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mously  with  material.     But  this  will  not  do.     Dr,  Owen 
shall  once  more  speak  on  this  subject.     He  is  very  explicit, 
when  treating  on  the  subject,  which  claims  our  attention  in 
this  chapter,  and  takes  care,  in  the  most  pointed  and  formal 
manner,  to  assert  an  agency  of  the  Spirit,  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent character,  from  that  which  is  exerted  through  the 
truth.     Of  the  latter  he  says,  "His  operation  is  herein  mo- 
ral, and  so  metaphorical,  not  realy proper  and  physical.'^ 
And  while  he  admits,  *^1.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  doth  make 
use  of  it  in  the  regeneration  or  conversion  of  all  that  are 
adult,''  he  adds,  **But,  2.  We  say,  that  the  whole  worky 
or  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  our  con- 
version, doth  not  consist  herein;  but  there  is  a  reai  fht- 
8ICAL  workf  whereby  he  infueeth  a  gracious  principle  of 
spiritual  life,  into  all  that  are  effctually  converted  and  re-c 
ally  regenerated.  ''^     This  he  nndertakes,  at  considerable 
length,  to  prove,  as  an  important  point,  and  necessary  to  be 
maintained,  in  opposition  both  to  the  Pelagian  and  Semi- 
Pelagian  heresies.     We  can  discern,  however,  an  influence^ 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  effectual,  and  operates^  certain- 
ly, to  secure  the  choice  of  the  will,  through  the  influence 
of  truth,  over  and  above  that  mere  providential  presenta- 
Hanoi  the  truth,  which  leaves  to  the  will  the  liberty  of  in- 
difference^ without  finding  it  necessary  to  combat  the  Pe- 
lagian heresy,  by  maintaining  such  a  monstrous  absurdity,, 
as  that  oi physical  Regeneration. 

The  ideas  of  physical  depravity,  and  power,  or  ability, 
in  the  faculties  themselves,  were  so  interwoven  with  this- 
writer's  system,  tiiat  he  seems  to  assume  it  throughout  that 
there  is,  and  can  be,  no  other  way  of  effectually  injlv- 
encing  9iXiA  bringing  the  sinner  to  holy  exerciseSf  but  by 
an  actual  effort  of  creative  power  on  the  part  of  GodT 
terminating  on  the  abstract  physical  constitution  of  the 

1.  Owen  on  tlie  Spirit,  vol.  1,  p*.  476. 
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moral  being — renovating  or  reinvlgorating  the  very  f acid- 
tiesyso  that  He  may  be  said  to  have  literally  created  the  very 
willing  of  the  sinner  to  come  to  Christ.  ^*God  workclh 
in  us  to  will  and  to  do.  The  aci  therefore  itself  of  willing 
in  our  conversion,''  he  Sdys,  ^^is  of  God's  operation:  and 
although  we  will  ourselves,  yet  it  is  he  who  caxcseih  us  to 
will  by  working  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do."  *'Yet  is 
not  the  will  able  to  apply  itself  unto  one  spiritual  act  there- 
of, without  an  ability  wrought  immediutely  in  it  by  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  or  rather  unless  the  Spirit  of 
God  by  his  grace  effect  the  act  of  willing  in  it."^ 

We  refer  the  reader  to  the  quotation  in  the  note  below,* 
and  pass  to  the  consideration  of  some  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  seem  to  favor  the  idea  of  a  physical  efficiency 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  work  of  conversion,  and  which  are 
commonly  ciled  in  proof  of  it.  And  the  first  we  notice, 
is  that  numerous  class,  which  speak  of  faith,  repenfaoce, 
and  other  christian  graces,  as  the  gifts  of  God.  ^'To  yoa 
it  is  GIVEN  on  the  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to  believe  oo 
him,  but  also  to  suffer  for  his  sake."*  On  this  verse  Dr. 
Owen  remarks:  **To  believe  on  Christ,  expresseth  saving 
faith  itself.  This  is  given  to  us.  And  how  is  it  given 
to  us?  even  by  the  power  of  God  working  in  us  "to  vnll 

1.  Owen  on  the  Spirit,  vol.  1.  p.  478,  488. 

2.  This  first  act  of  willing,  may  be  considered  two  ways.  (!•)  Asrtrt 
wrought  in  ilte  wUl  auhjedivdy^  and  ao  it  is  formally  only  in  tliat  facuK}'*  ^^ 
\\\  this  sense,  the  will  is  merely  passive,  and  only  the  subject  moved  or  actu- 
ated. And,  in  this  respect,  the  act  of  Oo^  a  grace  in  the  tmO,  is  an  act  of  He 
tuilL  But  (2,)  It  may  be  considered,  as  it  is  efficiently  also  in  the  will,  ts 
being  actuated,  it  acts  itself.  So  it  is  from  the  will  as  its  principle,  aoJ  15  a 
vital  act  thereof,  which  gives  it  the  nature  of  obedience.  Thus  the  wift '"  "** 
own  nature*  ia  mobiiia  lit  and  meet  to  be  wrought  upon  by  the  gia<^  ^  ^^ 
6pirit,  to  faith  and  obedience;  with  respect  unto  the  creating  act  of  grace, 
v^  ovking  faith  in  us{  it  is  ntota  moved  and  actuated  thertby.  And,  in  respect 
of  its  own  illicU  act,  as  it  is  so  actuated  and  moved,  it  is  movenSt  ^^  ^^^^ 
ficient  cause  thereof.  ^O wen  on  the  Spirit,  vol.  1,  p.  498. 

3.  rhil.  i  20. 
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aiul  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure.''^  It  is  certain  that 
every  giving'  of  a  benefit  does  not  imply  a  physical  effi- 
ciency producing  it.  God  is  said  to  have  *^so  loved  the 
world  as  to  give  his  only  begotten  Son /that  whosoever 
belicveth  on  Him  might  not  perish  but  have  everlasting 
life."*  Here  it  does  not  mean  an  efficiency  producing  any 
exercise,  but  the  authoritative  grant  of  God,  which  He 
has  been  pleased  to  make  of  His  Son  as  a  Saviour  for  a  lost 
and  guilty  world.  The  word  indeed  sometimes  means  to 
convey  or  invest  with  some  right  or  benefit,  but  even  here 
it  does  not  always  denote  the  idea  of  efficient  power. 

But  it  will  be  said; — the  very  character  of  the  Being  con- 
templated;  is  such  as  necessarily  implies,  in  the  present  case^ 
an  efficient  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  God;  for  faith 
is  something  which  had  no  previous  existence,  and  mirst, 
therefore,  be  produced  before  it  can  be  said  to  be  given. 
It  is  true  that  faith  and  rep.entance  have  no  existence  in 
the  unrenewed  sinner.  But  what  are  they?  They  are  not 
substances.  The  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  the  dreams 
of  the  realists  are  of  no  authority  in  the  church  of  God. 
Faith  and  repentance  arc  acts  of  the  thinking,  feelings 
conscious  being,  and  they  must  be  voluntary  too,  or  they' 
want  an  essential  fe<iturc.  To  say,  then,  that  God,  by  an 
act  of  physical  efficienc)^,  gives  faith  and  repentance  to  a 
man,  is,  in  other  words,  to  say,  that  He  produces  or  cre- 
ates the  very  ocls  themselves.  And  accordingly  Dr.  Owen 
does  not  hesitate  to  assert  as  much,  '<The  act  of  God 
working  faith  in  us,  he  says,  is  a  creating  act."* 

We  confess  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is  meant 
by  the  word  create  in  this  application,  as  literally  under- 
stood. The  acts  of  an  existing  being  are  not  properly  and 
literally  creations:  nor  can  they,  in  any  literal  sense,  be 
called  such,  else  God  may  be  said  to  create  his  own.   The 

1  Phil.  i.  13.  2  John,  iii.  16. 

3  Owen  on  the  Spirit,  r.  i.  p.  496.. 
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views  of  the  author  just  quoted,  which  in  #«ir  youthfal 
days  we  thought  were  too  profound  for  our  comprehension ,  - 
are  too  mystical  for  us  still.  ^^The  will,  therefore,"  says  he,  • 
''is  not  forced  by  any  power  put  forth  in  grace,  in  thai 
way  wherein  it  is  capable  of  making  opposition  unto  it,  b^t 
the  prevalency  of  grace  is  of  it^  as  it  is  internal,  working 
really  9XiA  phyHcally^  which  is  not  the  object  of  the  wilPs- 
opposition;  for  it  is  not  proposed  unto  it,  as  that  which  it 
may  accept  or  refuse,  but  worketh  elTectuany  in  it.'*^  '^Tbifl- 
internal  efficiency  of  the  Holy  Spiriton  the  minds  of  men, 
as  to  the  event  is  infallible,  victorious,  irresistible,  or  al- 
ways  efficacious."^ 

The  meaning  of  these,  and  sQch  like  declarations,  which  * 
wae  meet  with  in  the  writings  of  this  and  of  other  divines 
of  the  same  school,  must  be,  if  we  can  at  all  apprehend 
their  design,  that  God,  by  an  efibrt  oi  physical  power, 
creates  a  faculty  to  will  spiritually  in  regenerate  man,  and 
by  simple  physical  power  puts  thatfaculty  in  motion  .^  Thus' 
God's  effective  government  of  mind,  is  made  that  of  phy- 
sical force,  and  in  no  wise  different  from  that  of  the  mate-^ 
rial  creation. '  The  accountability  of  the  creature  is  de- 
stroyed and  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  the  acts  of  the  mind 

\*  OWen  on  the  Spirit,  r.  L  p.  494.  3  Idem,  v.  i.  p.  491. 

3  The  will  in  the  first  net  of  convemon  (as  even  •sundry  of  tbe  school' 
Aen  acknowledge)  acts  not  but  as  it  is  acted,  moves  not  but  as  it  is  looved, 
and  therefore  is  passive  therein  in  the  sense  immediately  to  be  expfauned: 
and  if  this  be  not  so,  it  cannot  be  avoided,  but  that  the  act  of  our  turning 
unto  God  is  aimere  natural  act,  and  not  spiritual  or  gracious.     For  it  is  an ' 
act  of  tbe  will,  not  enabled  thereunto  antecedently  by  grace.     'Wherefore- 
itteust  be  granted,  and  it  shall  be  proved,  tliat,  in  order  of  nature,  the 
Atting  of  grace  in  the  will,  in  our  conversion,  is  antecedent  unto  its  own 
acting;  tiiotfgh  in  the  same  instant  of  time  wherein  the  will  is  moved,  it' 
nMTCSy'jJid  when  it  is  actuated  it  acts  iiself,  and  presen-es  its  own  liberty 
ill  its  exercise.     There  is,  therefore,  herein,  an  inward  almighty  secret  act 
•f  the  power  of  ^e  Holy  Ghost,  producing  in  us  the  will  of  conveniou 
unto  God,  so  actuating  our  wills,  as  that  they  also  act  themselves,  and  that 
fiecly.    Oiv«n  on  tke  Spirit,  v.  I  p.  494i, 
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being  literal  creations,  God  Himself  becomes  the  Great  Cre- 
ator of  unholy  as  well  as  holy  volitions,  and  consequently^ 
according  to  this  doctrine  of  e£Bciency,  is  the  greatest  and 
the  only  real  sinner  in  the  universe!!! 

We  can  and  do,  in  the  ordinary  language  of  common 
sense,  nnderstfind  very  well  such  expressions,  as  that  of 
giving  faith,  and  giving  repentance,  without  Rny  physical 
efficieiicy  in  creating  the  acts  or  exercises  of  faith  and  re- 
pentance. Were  we  to  maintain  that  God  grants  to  this 
and  the  other  man,  that  the  mind  and  heart  shall  be  disen- 
tangled from  prejudice,  and  brought  to  perceive  and  be- 
lieve what  He  says,  and  that  to  this  very  end,  He  is  pleas- 
ed to  exert  a  very  special  agency  by  His  Spirit,  adapted  to 
the  ordinary  laws  of  human  thought  and  feeling,  .throwing 
arotind  them  such  objects,  exciting  such  feelings,  present- 
ing such  truth,  and  making  such  appeals,  and  that  with  so 
much  point,,  pathos,  and  power  of  influence,  as  to  induce 
them  to  believe  and  repent,  who  does  not  see,  that  we 
might,  just  as  legiLimate'ly,  yea,  and  with  far  greater  sem^ 
blance  of  ^race,say; — to  such  it  \s given  to  believe — to  them 
hath  God  granted  repentance?  In  all  this  there  is  no  phy- 
sical efficiency :  and  yet  the  specialty  and  moral  power  of 
God's  gracious  interposition  and  influence  are  very  appa- 
rent. 

We  see  a  benevolent  individual,  whose  property  has 
been  injured  by  a  company  of  thoughtless  and  wicked 
youth,  and  some  of  it  fraudulently  carried  away.  They 
are  all  known  to  him.  His  safety  and  reputation  require, 
that  such  conduct  should  not  pass  unnoticed.  He  has  it  in 
his  power  to  adduce  proof  against  every  one,  and  may  put 
the  law  in  force,  and  let  it  take  its  course.  But  He  is  not 
disposed  at  once  to  do  so.  The  natural  benevolence  of 
his  heart,  is  sustained  by  the  interference  of  another,  so 
ifnat,  in  so  far  as  his  honour  and  reputation  are  concerned, 
;they  may  all  be  forgiven.     Accordingly  he  apprises  them 
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of  his  willingness  to  pardon,  and  calls  upon  them  to  be* 
lieve  his  professions  and  repent  of  their  conduct.  But 
none  are  inclined  to  do  so.  They  disbelieve  his  profes- 
sions. They  reject  his  proffered  kindness.  They  trifle 
with  his  forbearance.  They  defy  him  to  do  his  utmost. 
For  the  benefit  of  society  he  lets  the  law  take  its  course 
with  some:  but  here  is  one  and  another  whom  he  is  de- 
termined to  rescue.  lie  is  under  no  obligation  to  do  so; 
but  so  he  is  inclined.  Accordingly  he  accosts  them  with 
kindness,  exposes  to  their  view  the  evil  of  their  conduct, 
and  its  dreadful  and  ruinous  consequences — tells  tliem  of 
his  concern  for  them — demonstrates  it  in  many  ways  be- 
fore them — promises  and  presses  on  them  his  forgiveness — 
makes  his  strong  appeals  to  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  and 
assumes  such  a  powerful  influence  over  their  conscience, 
and  their  instinctive  feeling  of  self-love,  as  to  gain  their 
attention,  and  eventually,  by  means  of  the  cogent  exhibi- 
tion of  truth  to  their  minds  and  hearts,  persuades  them  to 
believe,  and  melts  them  in  repentance.  Who  does  not  see 
that  He  is  the  author  of  this  change  in  the  feelings,  and 
resolutions  of  their  hearts!  It  is  all  grace!  amazing  grace! 
and  but  for  such  grace  they  had  ncitlicr  believed  nor  re- 
pented. 

Had  he  not  given  them  to  believe — granted  them  the 
opportunity,  and  exerted  the  influence  requisite  to  briog 
them  to  do  so,  they  had  not  ceased  from  the  feelings  cherish- 
ed and  conduct  pursued  in  reference  to  him.  But  in  all  this, 
there  is  no  physical  efficiency.  Shall  we  suppose  that  God 
cannot  do  with  sinners,  in  reference  to  Himself,  what  one 
man  has  done  with  an  other?  That  a  physical  efficiency  is 
necessary  to  make  the  sinner  willing  to  confide  in  Him, 
and  repent  of  his  rebellion!  To  suppose  so,  is,  in  fact,  to 
attribute  a  moral  influence  to  man  more  potent  than  that, 
which,  in  such  a  case,  it  would  be  requisite  God  should 
«xcrt!  It  would  in  effect  be  to  say  that  man  can  subdue 
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Ais  foe,  and  by  an  appropriate  moral  influence,  convert 
him  into  a  friend;  bul  that  God  cannot  convert  JTii^ enemy , 
and  bring  htm  to  believe,  except  He  puts  forth  His  physi* 
cal  power,  and  literally  create  him  over  again.  Were  the 
depravity  of  man  ^physical  thing — a  created  substance-^ 
^ ^something''  having  being  in  the  soul  anterior  to  all  moral 
acts  and  exercises;  or  were  holiness  a  physical  attribute^ 
then,  indeed,  there  could  be  no  other  method  of  conversion 
than  by  an  act  of  creative  energy,  to  remove  the  tainted, 
vitiated  "nature,"  and  implant  another,  having  power  to  pro- 
duce acts  adapted  to  it  But  the  Lilsity  of  such  an  idea 
has  been  exposed:  and,  therefore,  it  is  altogether  improper 
to  speak  of  the  power  of  God  exerted  in  the  production  of 
faith  as  possessing  the  same  character  with  that  which  is 
employed  in  creating. 

We  use  the  term  every  day,  in  reference  to- a  moral  in- 
fluence, and  talk  of  the  power  which  one  man  has  over  an« 
other;  and  none  misunderstand  us.  Why  must  we  sup* 
pose  the  term  is  literally  to  be  understood,  when  used  to 
denote  the  moral  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God?  We  know 
not  why.  And  if  we  may  and  must  reject  the  idea  oiphyH* 
calefficiencyj  i.e.of  the  act  of  faith  in  the  believer's  mind  be- 
ing the  simple  product  of  God's  creative  power,  then  there 
is  nothing  of  which  we  can  predicate  power,  but  the  moral 
influence  which  the  Almighty  mind  exerts  on  ours.  This 
influence  is  exerted  in  various  ways  and  degrees,  to  induce 
the  voluntary  rational  agent,  raan^  to  believe  and  repent 
And  it  is  successfully  exerted  in  many  :ases.  The  illus* 
tration,  a  short  time  since  adduced,  will^  with  a  very  slight 
variation,  apply  here.  We  have  rebelled  against  the  High 
find  Mighty  Ruler  of  the  Universe.  His  justice  and  the 
equity  of  His  government, — ihe  truth,  honour,  and  stabil- 
ity of  his  character  and  law,  require  that  we  should  be  pun- 
ished. God  is  under  no  obligationa  to  refuse  to  punish,  or 
to  think  of  doing  any  thing  else  in  relation  to  us.     His 
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benevolence  prompts  bim  to  pardon.     His  eternal  and  co- 
equal son,  bj  suflTering  as  though  he  had  sinned,  and  obey- 
ing the  divine  commands,  has  satisfied  the  justice  of  God, 
and  wrought  out  an  everlasting  Righteousness,  through 
which  He  can  be  just,  and  yet  justify  the  ungodly.  His  law 
being  magnified  and  made  lionorable,  so  that  He  can  coosis- 
tently  pardon — being  proved,  unanswerably,  to  be  wise  and 
righlcous,  and  not  tyrannical,  He  proclaims  his  mercy  to  a 
lost  and  guilty  world.     They,  one  and  all,  begin  to  make 
excuse,  reject  the  ofiered  mercy,  and  refuse  forgiveness. 
His  prufcssions  arc  not  believed.     No  sorrow  for  rebciiioo 
is  eviuoed.     To  one  and  another  He  is  pleased  to  make,  by 
His  Spirit,  His  solemm  appeal.     Object  after  object,  truth 
after  truth,  motive  after  motive,  are  presented.     Reiterat- 
ed appeals  are  made  to  conscience  and  the  heart,  and,  cren- 
tuall}' — where  He  is  pleased  In  sovereign  nxercy —to  subdue 
one  and  another  believe,  and   are  made    willing  to  for- 
sake their  sins.     They  never  would  have  done  so,  but  for 
such  a  procedure  of  grace  on  the  part  of  God.      How  ap^ 
propriate,  therefore,  is  it,  to  say  of  such,   that  to  then)  it 
has  been  given  to  believe? — to  them  hath  God  granted  re* 
pentance.     We  see,  at  once,  how  faith  is  the  gift  of  Gody 
without  any  act  of  physical  efSciency  on  his  part,  and  the 
same  too  of  repentance,  which  both  «re  voluntary  exerci- 
ses, on  the  part  of  man.     Let  us  then  beware,  hoiv,  in  the 
spirit  of  philosophy,  we.  push  the  import  of  terms  beyond 
that,  which  common  sense  shows  to  be  their  appropriate 
meaning.  » 

And  that  such  is  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  pofsage 
quoted,  and  of  others  of  similar  character,  will  be  obvious 
%o  every  unprejudiced  reader,  who  will  allow  himself  te 
consult  the  text,  in  its  connection.  <*Untoyouitisgiven, 
io  the  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to  believe  on  bim,  but  al- 
ga to  suffer  far  hissake.^^  No  one  will  pretend,  that  God'f 
giving  Ihe  Phillippian  christians  to  tft/jj^«r  for  Chrisl's  sake, 
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was  His  aetually^  by  Ilis  ovvd  power,  inflicting  suffering  ou 
them;  yet  this  suffering  for  Christ  was  as  much  the  giftoi 
God,  as  their  believing  on  him.  Every  one  sees,  that  it 
will  not  do  to  adopt  the  sanie  rule  of  interpretation,  in  re- 
ference to  the  sufferings  that  Dr.  Owen  and  others  do  in 
reference  to  believing.  But  what  right  has  one  to  attach 
a  meaning  to  the  word  give,  differing  in  one  case  from  the 
other?  We  know  not;  and,  therefore,  as  we  cannot,  by  any 
rule  of  interpretation  whatever,  say,  that  God,  by  any  ^^phy- 
sical  work,^'  of  his  own,  directly  inflicts  sufferings  on 
believers,  for  Christ's  sake;,  neither  can  we  say,  the  aposilt) 
here^  teaches,  that,  in  this  way^  he  produces  faith.  The 
truth  is,  the  passage  does  not  contemplate  so  much  the  in- 
fluence, or  agency  exerted  ta  produce  faith,  as  it  does  the 
great  grace,  or  favor,  which  God  displays,  in  allowing  chris- 
tians to  believe  on  Christ,  and  suffer  for  his  sake.  Both  are 
srgnal  expressions  of  grace.  That  we  should  be  permitted 
to  confide  in  Him,  and  be  reputed  worthy  to  suffer  for  His^ 
sake,  are  favors  truly  wonderful!  And  when  these  things 
are  secured,  through  the  special  influence  of  the  Spirit,  om 
our  minds,  and  the  special  ordering  of  His  providence,  the 
grace  is  exceedingly  enhanced.  *'By  grace  are  (we)  sav- 
ed, through  faith,  and  that  not  of  (ourselves);  it  is  the  gifi 
of  God. ''» 

1.  Eph.  ii,  8. 
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CuNTINU£D. 

The  term  power  appropmtely  emplojed  to  denote  a  inonl  influenoe— fM 
necessary  to  suppo&e  it  denoii:s  pkyiical  efficiency  when  applied  to  the 
Spirit's  converting  influence — ^Not  so  to  be  understood  vhen  it  is  used  in 
scripture  in  this  connection — Psalm,  ex.  8;  Rom.  xv.  13;  2  Thesis  111; 
2  Cor.  xii.  9;  John,  i.  12;  Rom.  i.  1^$  1  Cor.  i.  18;  1  Thess.  i.  5;  1  Cor. 
ii.  5,  6t  Mat.  vli.  39;  Acts,  vi.  8,  10;  Heb.  ir.  12;  Eph.  UL  7;  £ph.  li. 
10;  PbU.  iv.  13;  Eph.  vi.  11;  Eph.  i.  19,  20,  explained— Inferences  from 
the  view  of  tlie  Spirit's  influence  gtven  in  this  and  the  preceding  chap- 
ter— 1.  Tlie  impertinence  and  arrogance,  &c.  of  the  spirit  of  philosophy— 
2.  The  character  and  danger  of  the  sin  of  grieving  the  Spbit. 

Having  dwelt  so  long  in  the  former  chapter,  on  the  first 
class  of  texts,  and  shewn  the  fallacy  of  their  interpreta- 
tion, by  the  advocates  of  physical  efficiency,  we  hope  the 
reader  will  not  impatiently  accompany  us  in  noticing  the 
secondj  which  speak  specifically  of  the  power  of  God  as 
the  proper  can^e  of  faith  and  other  gracious  exercises,  or 
at  least  as  having  some  connection  with  them.  We  have 
ah^eady  shewn,  that  the  term  power  is,  very  naturally  and 
intelligibly,  employed  to  denote  the  vigor,  energy  and 
successful  issues  of  moral  influence,  where  there  is  no  phy- 
sical efficiency.  We  are,  therefore,  under  no  necessity  to 
suppose,  that  the  success  of  the  Spirit's  agency  is  and  must 
,  be  attributable  to  a  ''physical  work,'*  or  literal  creation, 
and  to  be  determined,  in  the  ideas  which  we  attach  to  it,  by 
(9urh  an  assumption.  It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  shew, 
that  in  none  of  the  passages  where  it  is  used  in  connection 


^pvlthr '<he  Sptrit*«  agenty  ill  oar  eonversiooy  is'  it  neoessarjr 
"tcft'tis  16' understand  it,  tts  IntiiYiatihg  9i  phi/siciti  wark'tyti 
ih^  part  of  G6a  0/  Ilrs  ej^dienf  creative  energy.  We  no- 
^ice  afetVofthosc  most  commonly  quoted  In  proof  of  sneh 
li  credtihe  power  befngput  foftlhfcy  God  in  the  regenera- 
"ilofe'ortKe  dlnAcr.  ■ 

'  ;  *^Thy  people,"  Says  fhe  Palmist,  "shall  be  witting  in 
"'ilie  day  of  thy  powtr?^^  This  is  commonly  -quoted  tt> 
*pro7e,  that  it  is  the  power  of  God  which  makes  us  willing^ 
-And  that  power  not  a  moral  infli^cnce  whrch  is  through 
truth  and  motives  *  presented;  but'  a  physical  eificl^ncy^ 
*We  desigrt'not  triiibUm^  hut  even  the  dnleamed  reader 

,1.  P8.  tz.  3.  Poptikuiuus  sp<mtmieiiatie  tempore polentiahtx  in  m^^ 
vtneonent^  gariulta^  tz  uUn  Mir&rmJhuitTOijiMmntuttt  turn.  Qoiba«  teiblt. 
•<».    'Mbi«ie8''cnvmlTvMe8i»-quAl/Utesde9CfitAiiitui^  et  ^.  immentt:«Miato 

,^D9nUineUaUtni,  et  ortuxnicntorum  mnciUuicA/  -quarum  iilaB  ad.aniini,  hm  ad 

.tptius  hominis  actiones  pert)n;;ntl    InternaiD'  aninu  quaUuteiti  et  dispo^tio- 

*  liem  laudabltem  bh  oculos  ponit  epithcton  spontaneitatiim,  noannipepidi 

tM^^iH:  s?ve'vertatur,  f^fMlustuusi^Mli/ato'toftim  per^llipaiii  vocb^c^ptt* 

/la.^ta^oatAiieitattts-sc,  aiint,pro  iyym/£Vieu«  est  suou^  gradu;  iiUum 
que  his  adjTiilti  potest^^et  codem  rcdibit.  Scnsus  enjm  est  populum  Measiae 
csa^  ii/bcnteip,  in^^nuum,  generoiat  ac  liberalis  indolla,  qui'  sese  Chiisto 
ftpotAe  saa,  et  toto  anltno  adhmbit,  et  ad  quaeria  ofBda  prbmptiini  ptti«ti|4K 
-q(^e{ifaeaicat'  Tenema  iif  t^nalinoa  ad  loa 

i .   l^ie.|I^hrew  aoiuilkkf  ij^eoAa  not  to  b«  told  that  the  tmaaUtigii  of  tiua  t^i^ 

uwmr  |!^ng1isb  ^iblcs  ai)(l  the  use  that  iacomraonly  malle  of  [i,  are  alike  incor* 

rect.  Tl^e  power  fpoken  of,  is  something  difrerent  from  physrcal  efficiency.  . 

I^opuhirh  eii'mMcssitt  talem  futtiYani,^eqaepY»stitanifh,  dldtpooeta»d(6 

^  )}(Acfltix,  s?f  e  in  g^iiete,  tempore  poten  tia  tus,  sc'regiA  UwAtt  <|tt«Oi  irikK 

i  quhuv.  loft^rpm^  bit  vam;  qu^ni  rnst9tui|9t,  ;et.  yek  t^v^fimccfiian^c$t' 

'  ffg^i^crum^i:]  victqnxjvcl simile  quid  jntelligunt  Sed  ^orum  potiores  aunt 

^  l-ationcs,  qui  ttm'^w^ potent itSf  vel  tirenmfaiig  regis  interpretantur;  qui  satia 

^usitatus  itbt  yo'cis  ^ign'iicatus:  modo  ilhid  liic  mt'endtstafuatiii',  quoMeiMaa 

'^ni  viYitiite'et  imbdc^lf  ale;  t^iath  hft^  hofhine  vcA*^  Tt^totf  tiMttaDtdit, 

•44pab:tir,.att  (Utthifll;Wlft<ti»D«)  axaltkul^msfiagalcniirvdp.awen^in 

ma  propaganda.    Hoc  esttempua  110/eRto  Mesiut  opposite  aa  teiapiit  Mr> 
nil  et  imbc<^tal!8  inter  honmea.    Idem.' 
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^•jr  peeeeivjo  (ky  thje  leUer?  ii^  ibtlio^  io-.  hi^  Bib^  that 
t)ie  wordi^  ^shall  bt^^^  are  auppltcd  by  the  traoiiIatorA. 
The  ivopcf  rendering  of  the  verse  doe^  not  at  all  conrey 
Ibe  idea  of  an  exerciae  of  power  oo  the  pari  of  God  t» 
make  hia  people  wiUiog.  They  are  spoken  of  aa  already 
uilim^f^  and  Uie  power  adverted  to,  is  tbafc  of  ao  ftrmy  cur 
t  triumphy  which  A^rnishes  the  occasion  for  demonstrations- 
of  loyalty.  Thy  loyal  people  ahall  come .  to  thee  aitii^ 
^  in  holiness  in  Ih^  day  of  tijf  triumph.  Let  not 
tbo  text  be  inade^-to  mean  wha4  it  cannot,,  by  any  fiir  io- 
terprctatioRi  be  underatpad  to^esipreaa. 

Wbeo  Paul  prayed  for  christians  at  Rocn0,  that  ''the 
God  of  hope  (would)  611  (them)  with  i^  joy  and  petce  i» 
Mieviof,  that  (they)  might  abound  la  hope  through  tht 
ipauKt  o#'lke  Holy  Ghost,?'^  he  did  i^  aak  thaa  God  would 
by  itAy  phffeici$i  ejfkieney  produce  these  aeis  tif  faith  and 
'hope,  and  feelings  of  joy  and  pea^;  but  that  the  Spint 
might  exert  His  influence^and  so  order  it^that  they  should 
-il^miid  ia  these  exercises  and  emotional    We  have  9ituif 
-fmi'lttat  God  oatfy  and  doea  'e^eat  an  influeoco,  w^ich  is- 
^iuc^essful,  and  i*  very  properly  denominated  povoerfidy 
without  any  act  of  creative  power.    To  say  that  the  power 
.«f  ibei  Holy'Ghoal^in  producii^  hope  and  faith,  is  bis  ortor 
Hoe  efficiency y  I^ging  in  the  aouU  ^  principle  or  disjDO- 
^Hldn*'  iMiVdHties  sttdh  ex«N*islM,  ta  aayki^  no  move  of  it 
than  wt^at  may  be  aaid  of  his  power  in  creating  the  in* 
.ftipcta,  &a.  Qf  animals,  and  thus  making  Hia  work  in  r^* 
^Ifanefatien  altogether  natural,  u  e.  like  that  in  oatuit,aat 
Wp^nuitural  wfiicii  it  ia  in  fatrt— «n  iofluenee  exerta^iio 
pursuance  of  special  design,  and  not  uniformly  andin&Ui*^ 
l^l^atcording  to  fixed  laws  of  nature*     The  apostle  speak* 
'iaf  4bt  contuMioua  exerciaea  of  faitb,  hope,  &c  induced  by 
'the  ajatcAii  influente^t  the  Spirit,  niid  aol  of  any  Misf 
£f ^OMii  pM!t»opkioanrii(Mniking,  In  Itweonl  Itiekf. 

1  Ram.  tv.  13. 


J 


In  the  flame  w«)r  wh  eait aaihr9ttiidiiit.phiy«r  fbr  cbrto^ 
^bns^at  Thessalonica,  that-Ood  vMnfId  ^'fuiii  (in  them)- all  • 
^he  good  pleaaure  of  hiB  goodnassi  and  Me  %^Pk  4(f/am 
^Mh  powif*^^    The  t9ori^  af  fiau4h  is  n(»t  the  simple  09/ 
^w«  eali  faitk,  but  all  those  things  which  they  wha  helie^^ : 
itteiipe  to,  <and  do  m  obedience  to  Gbd,  and  m\\i  ft  ^(ow  to 
His  glory-^Ae  actions  and  labor  tonseqv^nt  uptm  or  in* 
dneed  hy  their  fnith.    Tho  prayer,  therefor«i,  is  for  tiio 
powerful  infltteno^  of  the  Spirit,  to  stimulate  them  to  in* 
creaBod  and  prolonged'  labor,  and  by  His  eO'<ip«raUng ' 
ageacy  to  flvstoim  and  giro  them  soeeess  suit     What  ho 
has  here  brought  to  vitvr  in  his  prayer,  he  has  elsewh^m 
iotrodiieed  in  the  form  of  precept.     ^^Bo  ye  steadfait  ua*-* 
moveable,  al9Mys  mbounding  in  th»  work  of  the  Lord 
Anowing  thai  your  labor  ta  not  vain  in  the  LorA?^^  In 
thbisenaaheused  the  phrase  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Thes* 
aakmiaas,  when  he  sa^d,  that  he  remesibdred  <^ttfaottt> 
ceasing  their  inork  of  fadth  and  labor  of  ie^re/^ 

When  Paul  apeaks  of  '^gloiryiog  ia  (his)  infimiitMS,  that 
the/M^Mrer  of  Ohotst  may  Kflstopon  him,'^  he  speaks  oF4Hp 
nupportitig^  sustaining^  or  00-operatlng  snd'«treogtheniog 
cUse  and  agency ^fOod,^  hy  which  ha  \vaa«tta)iled,  in  the. 
midst  of  hie  poverty  and  afflictions,  audi  weaknessy  atiii  to 
Wot^k  f^r  Hina.   The  idea  is  not  that  tlphysioAl  ejficimcjf* 

When  believers  are  said  to  receive  '^power  to  bacpmoi 

iikt  soRS^f  6od,''^  the  reference  is  to  dignity^  epseelbrt^e^ 

■right  or  authority f  as  any  one,  acquainted  with  the  origin 

9al,  can  perceive. 

.  When  the  apostle  speaks  of  <<tbe  gospi^l  of  Christ,  atwl 

I  i Thew.  i.  II.  2  1  Cor.  tr.  5&. 

aiThe«.L3.  4  3€or.xii.^.    ' 

5  Of  Biaiilar  iffipBrt  as*  t)ba  IbllM^,  Cd.  i*  lli  Kct^i.^  dtSlaa.  f*. 

6  John,  I  12.     i|svrM9  teaue^  or  liberty  of  ftction.    See  Mat.  xxl  33|  n/ 
^  Theft,  m.  9%  ,authonii/  or  righi^  Aat%  xxvi.  1|9|  H^t  |&  j^  vfii*  ^:,^  1- 
Kxvlii.'lif  pirioUqge,  prttogaHve^  or  dignity.  Johi^  ▼>  ^' 
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milvftttoti  to  every  onettnirbeUevBth,"^  he.m  pat  speaking 
of  the  aiot  of  £iithy  or  an^  other  graoe»  but-  of-  the  gospel^ 
i..^vlhe  wondrous  facts/ aod  ^actoua  truths  whid)  it  iras* 
gmn  kitt  in  charge  to*  prcaobf^  t^  very  annuQcbliOtt  o£. 
wbieh  to  guilty  rebels  such  as  we  are,  w  news  t>f  Ihe  oiosi 
gl^desiog  nature:..    There  ard  other  relBosslo-be  assign- 1 
ed  for  its  jreoeiying  thls^detiotninatif^ov  than  any  ph^tkat 
ejSJUitneyf  which,  some  philosophical  expositors  of  scrip-- 
tore^  hftve  sapposed,  the  Spirit  of  <God  exerts,,  orf  the  tniads 
and  hearts  of  men  in  eoonecttan  with  tbepreaohing  of  the 
gospeK     As  tbe  grand  mediunr.or vehicle  of  those  power-* 
fy]  influences,  which-  tixe  Uncreated  Mijid' exerts  on  .our 
minds  and  hearts,  it  may  well  receive  stioh  an  appeli'atioii,. 
especially  as  the   sudden    traasfoitnations  of    character^ 
which  result  through  tliat  influence,  are  so  deoisive  audi 
surprising,  and  so  far  beyond. the  fiowcr  of  mere  bumair 
suasion,  as  to  prore  trhe  raoral-iotuencetd  be  superhuman. 
To  the  same. purport:  are  .the  deblarations  of  the  same 
apostle,  specifically  with  regard  to  the  snecessof  hi»pi«i*- 
ing.     *'For  our  gospel,  came  Kotmato  you  in  word  only, 
but  also  tn/Mxti^sr,  aed  id  the  ,HoIjr  Ghost,  and  in  miieb 
assurance;  as  y«  know  what  manner  of  men   we  wera* 
among  yop  foryoiir  sake.^'*  -Whether  the  power  of  whlcil 
ho  speaks,*  as  distinct  from  the  Holy  SjHsit,  be  the  weiVa- 
c/eswrouglit  in  proof  of  the  religion' he  taught,  or  the 
cogent  influonce  of  the?  truth  rerealedj  we  are  not  coo- 
cerned  to  inquire;  but  one  thinp;  is  certain;~it  <*annot 
mean  parted/  effi^pty.  •  pDr,.he  notices  that  it  wa5*»in 
muish  awttr^wce,''  i.  e.  in  full  proof  of  the  truth,.wheihpr 
that  a^surmice  was  the  hearer's  conviction  or  bis  own  co«. 
fSdenee^ofspeedi..   *fMy  speech  imfm^  ji^aching/' saVs 
he,  ''was  not  with  enticing  words  pf  men's  wisdom,  but 
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fojr  what,,  he  cpumaunjt^tecJ^lQ.tb^  aa  tbe\y:ord  oJC.GLodjr^ 
Ifeq  propf  of.  whJi:ly.f;5i(4^,vL^;;!.bat  it  vps  the  .vy^pjdjpX  Qod^ 
Uicy  bad  In  tlje  niiracles  .aod  gift^^of  ^ha  Sf^rit  whi?h,aU 
tead^dr^^  ministraU6na,T»  *<{That  your  faritb,'*^  Jbe  udds,- 
y?l)p^ld  OAt.st^nd^ip  ibcwisdojAiiff  nyji)  bu,ti»  l/tfipofoer. 
af.:G9d>w.    .  ,  .^^         , ..,  ■     .,  ^  ..  •    1  ,i    ^  ' -v  t 

this  exp]j|Qatipr  oribese  ,fxpri$fi6ion^*  .;TJT^/S*vi«i*|-  i^jsant 
tj|,hgya,S'ta^ig|U  t|>e  fw^ple  ^as  Mating  uuthQrU^i'!f^d 
yep  b^'did  jioi  ti?^  ox^rt.^Byjbi^g  \i^§  a  pbysi^l.afl|ei^„. 
^jf-..  Afid  »o8tcip\ien.  18-^14  to  tit^^e^  ^i^ea•*ttJMf /^i^ 
nad^pa^«^;t.'"'«He5pat^.  with  .uadowbtiog.  dssiH'Anecf^Uia^ 
«8lG..^  .v>.  cof  vsiiwittg  w»nB  'bis  .^UiWtft^,.  i>*^t>«*tlieyf 
yere  aoit  able  to  pf  sbji^  th^  .wipd^tfy-ancl^pirii  ^fc^tfefwiicite 
llft..«pa}te,"^  fpTf*he  4id.gr^triyond^rt  «n.d  mic<aoIef  Jiippttg 
tUQ  J^f^e.V!^  AUilbia  is^^ftrfcclljr  iotelW^iikfcB' wKI>aut  th^ 
siyiposi^ioo,  of  *'irfiy»H;aJ:;pffl«i^wsy.  f :  Why  :Tih^».  ujust-t 
h^  a^];i;)iUod|  4Yh9R^U  is  jss^i  n^  /<<Uf«\v«rd  of  Qpd,"  th^i 
H  "ifqiwlF  ^^d  powerful,  a^  d)arper|l^Ptai>y  tiyor^afl 
•,^orc|,.  piercing  livan  ,|o  the  dividitigfaw^nd^B  o£  90v»l7«Kd 
gpirit^and  of  the  joints  and  JTMHri:<Hv?"  Esp:Q(yallyM*QqJhU 
iJ^vvingAJaetapbqrical  Jaogiia^  is  e^iplaiiKdr  by  ibeApo0tl« 
^Uusjalf  to  J[t]^^^,  U>sit  it.'>ii..^  discer.o^ro/.tih^  IboMglM*  aod 

\9Jtc^i^t9r  of.  tb€»  heart E"**-  j  ■  r, •  a  "•  ^'    *'^ 

^  ;The  ^i^xjqessfof:  PnuJ'3  pjr^apWng.  was  Tefy.TeaiaHcab^ 
X^ou*»ijdf  were ,  con  vested,  by  infaM^of  Jtu-  Muehjot'its 
BPfepcjr,4ppeaded  qp^tbe  mkulei  be  v^roa^' and 'gtfii 
of  the  Spirit,  which  God  had  CDnferred  on  him,  Th?se 
miAgy  gare  him  energy.     They  were  all  ^xprej53J(}ftj  g( 

I  1  Cor.  5i.  5,  6.  *  'sTkat-'m ^ 
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God*f  TaTOf  td  UiCi,  $ni  not  ttieri  natunff  qoalif  eaCidMi 
And  this  ii  the  af  count  he  girea  of  the  matter  when  ha 
Bsiyty  that  he  waa  *^ade  a  minister  aceordin|;  to  the  dft^ 
the  grace  of  God  given  unto  (him)  6y  the  tffec^at working 
ofhispowtr^^i — i.e.  according  to  the  energy  of  His  might 
He  if  not  apeaking  of  mj  pkytieal  effieteney  prodociag 
faith  in  hia  own  mind,  or  in  the  minda  of  others;  but  of 
the  elEeacious  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  aeeoah 
ffonied  hia  preaching.     That  influenee  we  have  shewn  wis 
not  physical,  but  the  potent  energy  which  the  Infinite 
3£Mid  exerts  on  our  thoughta  and  purposes  and  affectioDfl^ 
ani  by  which  we  are  kept  the  aubjects  of  His  sway. 
•  We  notice  another  paaaage.     '*We  are  re^utred  to  \m 
'ffrong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  Sis  migM.^  tVi 
•exert  the  efficiency  of  Ck>d  we  eanhot,  and  It  woold  ht  m 
absurd  to  require  ua  to  do  ao,  as  it  would,  that  we  shtaM 
use  Sampson's  atrength.     But  God  exerti  his  own  energfy 
in  eoM>peration  with  ourefiwtSy  aa  we  trust  and  hope  ilk 
Xinit  and  gi^ea  the  effective  foree,  requisite  for  the  teeon* 
f  Kahment  of  every  hearty,  believing,  iibediential  fsorpoie. 
The  apostle  meatis,  that  we  ahould  eoi'dially  tfuatin  <M» 
^hlch  will  eeevre  His  Almighty  agi^nfcy,  tn  all  eases;  or^ 
}ltf4^a,'tnOYe  according  ttf  the  import  of  hia  own  aeCi* 
Choral,  that  we  ahould  be  courageous,  and  bave  eoofidenee 
io  the  Lord)  our  great  eoiftmander,  whose  reaoureei  txt 
^xhaqatleoa,  wboae  forces  are  invincible,   and  who  wiB 
iiot  desert  or  tetray  ua.     Aa  aoldiera  are  eourageotssi  «dA 
.display  great  energy,  when  they  have  eoerfldenee  itt  their 
<ipni«i«ly  ao  wiH  we,  tf  we  are  edefidoot  in  the  Loid-    ^' 
«efer  the  reader  to  the  paaaegea,  btted  in  the  margin  b^ 
leip.^    With  auali  an  lotrenehing  cMiraeh^,  witto  thM 

1.  Kph.  lit.  7.  »«T#  ^n  n^yutkf  rt^  iwrn^mc  Mro».     ^o^f^  W^  ^ 

J,  Ep|».  Tii^lO. 
1  ^3  Chrojv  ixxii,  7t  bat.  xszr,  4|  Jodi.  i,  T,  9«  Vm|b 
mavi.  4;'xn,  li  14;  Z«pb.  U;  l^  17|  2Chrm,  ziv.  11. 


hreut-i^k  pf ,  PiiiiUfioJt^ao0»  ^^flT  ehriirti^n  I4  faipili Af » ! 
Bttt»  in  all  t,k\B,  then?  is  do  intimatiop  of  tipA^tai  ^jfieie^^ 
JC^on  tbe^part  of  God;  put  forth  in  the  produf;tipf?  of  9ar 
acta.     ^*Th.e  Strength  of  Israel"  co-op;erat^  with  v»j  |^ 
W|B  truat  Id  Him^  carries  us  throv^  /rightful  dangprsi  aojl 

causes  us  to  Vriumph  oyer  all  our  enemies.     '^I  cmi  do  sU 

• ,       I  •  .       •  « .    I  1.1," 

jtbiifssthnfug^  Christ,  which  i§trepft|ii5t)»th  fli^/f^  ^jd  thf 
jap^tle,,  Whfk.bp  11"^?*^?''  5Vftt  JQ  explication  )^,thi^ 
.^lin^,  ahQws  plsinly^  thft.he  in  npt  i^akiQg  pC  a.  mt#f^ 
of  energjf^y  lodged  \y  pod  in  i\^  fpvlj  Mr  of  an;  physici^l 
f^jppiencyjf  oa  the  part,  of  Pod>  10  pr<94^cing  ApU^foir  I^e 
^callff  the  grac€iS..pf  faith,  hopew  &c*  thk  pano^m— *H^^ 
•whole  aripptfr  of  .God.  "*  «rA€,*s  gracts,^vp  the  dlviqe  w^a- 
^ns^  through  which  we.pQogu^r — Ihe  exeretfes  of  mind^  ^ 
^hich,^oui;e  the  d.elen€e  aod  suppprt  of  DmnippienciQ.  W^ 
^Qii^  but  ^e.orK>re  of  the  numerous  d^ss  pf  texts,  which 
fpe^k  of  th^e  .powf^of  God,  io  ponpectioo  with  the  graeio.uf^ 
exercises  of  the  christiai^. 

..  P^^l^^rj^^ed  for  the  Ephesian  eonverts,  that  they  '^might 
k.fpwr-twbAt  is  the  ^xcpeding  greatness  of  his  (God'^ 
j^o^yer  tp  us  iv»rd.,  who  belieYe  according  te  the  working; 
pj  his  m.ig^^y  pow^er^  wjiich  he^  wrp^ght.  in  Ch|rist|  whea 
ii^jnipefi  hini  from^he  dead,  and  set  kini  at  his  own  right 
Kafid,  in  the  heavenly  places»  far  above  all  jmndpoK^ 
Mndaawery  and  might,  and  dominion,  anclerery  name  that 
is  pametl,.  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that  which  i» 
•to  ^ome^^^Ae.  Tbit }»  eommonly  quoted  as  tfeciaifVb  Dr. 

\r  lU  9lm^m 4kf  JEsrA  afc.--lt impliesa fwtlbract  Q#6ilb,  aetes^tr 
.Kik.MAMrf^batfii^is  A]migbty»  butilw^  tittt  tUa Ahnigbty  power  of  Goft 
.ihmglit^^  i^  ^K&nccM  90  m  to  besr  up  in  tb«  ini<)rt  of aII  tnaUaad  temp.^ 
,aitiftn»  mifjiiiiatf iity>.  IbmU^  on^haanno  of  God  Almiahly^aaif  it  wate  hi» 
f^sn^fi  ftn^ijgtlviip^to  ancaumcp  tbeslmtisB  to  mal^euie  af  Ciodl  AlnifMf 
4)5»vrfi^,fts  ^)^  M^if it  were  bisf  aivai  whaa  ataraipmltad  Iqr  Mn  i*  aar 
»-HBlW9^CWiftiP^^iwouiv.p«  ^- 


5^4  thS  m66al  JuXSioN         calf*:  «yif. 

OWei^'snyl,  in'tomminiihgOrt'this  very  passage;  **Tlicpoii<- 
^r  here  mcnti<in)Bd,'hAth  Aiv  exceeding   greatness  astrib- 
%i  unto  It,  with  respect  unio  yic  effctt  produced  by  it.  The 
*j)ower  of  God,  In  us'clf,  I^,  as  to  al!  acts,  equally  infinite 
He  fs  omnipotent.  '  13  it  some  effects  are  greater' than  oth- 
trs,  and'i&a^ry  in  them  iVibre  than  ordirfnrjv  impressions  of 
It.     Such  ii  that  here  intended,  tvhtrehy  God  makes  mz^ 
tohe believers,  anfl  preaerrea  them  when  they  are  so.    And 
Mnt6'this  bowel'  of  God,  there  la  an  atfnal  operatiok,  or 
tj^cieney  ascribed, — ^the  working' of  his  mighty  power. 
*An(i  the  natore  of  this  operation,  or  efficiency,  is  declared 
to  be  of  the  same  kindy  with  that  which  was  exerted  in  tfjo 
raising  of  Christ  from  Ihe  deatl.     And  this  was  by  artal 
physical  effltiency  of  dirlftfe  power.     Thisi  therefore,  ii 
^lere  testified,  that  the  work  of  God,  tO'vards  believers,  ei- 
ther to  make  them  so,  or  preserve  tlicm  such,  for  all  is  one 
as  to  our  present  purpose,  consists  in  the  acting  of  YAs  d/- 
vino  power,  hy  a  real  internal  efficiency /^^ 

This,  we  think,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  influence,  which 
a  man's  philosophy  naturally  exerts  6n  his  mind,  in  the  ia- 
•ferjiretation  of  Scripture  terms.*  Philosophy  is  always  dao- 
I  geroiii.  Common  sense  ia  a  much  safer  guide, — and  when 
epithets  are  mtilttpliej,'  it  ia  alway^  done  lo  give  iropor- 
toncc  'to  the  subject,  and  the   apostleV  design,  in  doinj 

Cabin  explains  them  t^xvc  rohur  est  qimai  radix.  «^<urof  poUnUa  tutefli 
^lte)t9<Q^MI)oc4e^otet%Cl1chy.out^ofOrilvi|^«jbai'tllM]«M^  vf>«* 
'^tgfStatm  fir«c^is-~c»t  enlm  etxten^io  divini  imchU  quB  inaonim  ^met^ 

<te^.  Qmi.  in  €pwU  JbL  t^^vc  est  fa«altM  ipsa,  it^^tr^t  fpsAi*  ses&  eneit* 
mh  <vtrtiit,  irtfysuL-  Tdro^psiut  dffeotum:  kfi^ym*  '«st;  ipsa  effieiz  «pe(«t>^ 
W*  p^fioig«Ki«p  1imn«diat«  «tiK»  <*^  it^^>l^,  eit  setuali  rofciare,  q^siA 
"lumiiiiMMrMasMo^^iMMOi  'Mfttn^  ij^uf  «rf«  pbteathi  etvitexeH»,  qat  cjol* 

aliquid  agit,  et  hxc  proiiciscitiir  #^*  '^4«^t»>vet  Arv«^.~  E^**^ 

Psiif^m  tri:iJ^^i^in|^unt,  /ttir^^iy^^^^^ji^,  ,{,,,  habitnn  p^iivJit*4«n^ 
opus  oritur.    Pol.  Syn.  ad  ]oc»— Sed  non  opu«  est  ituita  aubtilitite. 
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•o  heroi  seems,  evidently,  te  extol  the  immensity  of  the 
diviae  power,  rather  than  philesophicelly  to  unfold  its  na» 
ture,  or  teaeh,  precisely,  its  physical  ^characteTk  liet  us  see 
whet  arc  the  facts  he  teaches% 

» 

He  asserts,  that  there  is  a  mighty  energy  exerted  on  the 

part  of  God,  in  relation  to  beli«ver9-^*'/AeearceeAnjf  ^v^a/- 

ness  0/  His  power  to  us  ward  who  belieVe.  **    If  it  be  said| 

that  this  power  is  physical,  and  it  be  argued  aliie  from  the 

redundancy  of  epithets,  and  the  special  example  of  Christ's 

resurrection  adduced,  we  shall  not  dissent.     But  the  tead* 

er  will  perceive,  that  tho  apostle  does  not  say  that  it  is  ex* 

«rted  in}  believers,  much  less  in  the  production  of  tbwm 

acts  of  thdr  minds,  and  feelings  of  their  hearts,  which  we 

^\  faith.     He  is  not  speaking  of  the  act  or  eaercise  of 

faith  at  all,  but  of  christians  personally  or  characteristically 

considered,  whom  he  describes  as  those  '^whu  believe,"  or^ 

more  literally,  ^Hhe  believing.''      It  is  the  greatneet  of 

God's  power  Jbr  themy  that  the  apostle  prays  they  may 

see.     Now,  that  power  is  variously  exerted,  and  will  be  to 


1.  %n  »fA*(  Toi/c  «rirTW6F<r«(— Mf  when  it  |^vernft  the  accusatiTev  hat  1 
ny  different  significations  but  mostly  refers  Xoplaat  when  it  is  used  to  de- 
note Iff  or  intCf  and  is  substituted  for  ir  with  tlie  ablative.     See  Mark  i.  9l 
«c  n-«r  I  cfidotn^  fC4t«^ir6jr  fur  ip  tm  UfiAfn.    If  ihe  apostle  had  intended  t^ 
speak  of  the  efficacy  of  the  divine  power  specifically  exerted  la  our  minds^ 
in  the  production  of  faith,  he  would  not  have  said  uf  »/u«c,  but  w  ufut  as  he 
has  done  in  Phil.  ii.  13.    0  vt^fyan  ip  v/Ati.    Our  translators  hare  rendered 
it  by  erga  towards,  which  does  not  convey  the  idea  of  any  internal  real  pby« 
sjcal  efiiclenry.    Examples  of  this  sort  Schlensner  cites  fh>m  1  Pet.  ir.  9f 
Mat.  zxvi.  10<  Acts  xxiv.  17:  Ronn  v.  8:  zii.  10:  2Cor.  fi.  4.    We  <Aject  * 
not  to  itn  correctness.    But  If  any  one  should  prefer  to  render  it  fiti  *hA  - 
asMsmfnaitm  indicet*'  as  in  Mark  i.  4:  Mat.  viit.  4ior  In  reftifiaii  tei  **^md 
aitind  id*'  as  in  Gal.  ir.  11  and  Eph.  iii  10,  the  idea  d  physical  efficiency' 
win  no  more  be  taught  by  the  apostle.     In  the  last  text  cited  sir  fp  trm 
Ai6^«9r«r  is  used  for  tutr*  top,  kc,  in  reference  to  the  inner  man^  and  tlie 
stibjcct  spoken  of  is  the  powerful,  not  physical,  infiucnce  efthe  8|mit  kk  ' 
the  development  of  gracious  affections,  especially,  aa  ^y  thfei  means  b» 
lievers  are  encouraged  and  emboldened  to  meet  imx4  ^^iAaT^  4Wk  trflntlaii. 
tioiis. 
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^  etemiij^  fev  their  benefit  apd  glory.  Their  delaver- 
j^e  from  a9ie|ioo8|  p6ril«^  temptations,  persecutions,  St- 
Ijipic.art^  ar)4  midchief,  the  counsels  of  the  wicked,  the 
wrath  of  man,  death  and  the  grave,. and  their  being  raised 
tp  life,  and  glory  eteraal  in  the  Heavens,  are  all  effects  and 
^liibitions  of  the  mighty  power  oft€iod. 

Of  tt^is  energy  on  the  part  of  God,,  towards  belieyers,  the* 
%|lf fttle  cites  aq  illuatnoua  example,  tn  the  resarreetioo,  as- 
feoaton,  exaltation,  and  unu^ersal  supremacy  and  dominion 
of  the  Ifprd  Jesus  Christ,    ^^ccording  to*  the  working  of 

1.  xATA  *rin  lyfp^A? ,  &c.    WhcB  k^lta  governs  the  accusative,  it  has  a 
g^at  variety  of  meanings.    It  i^  necessary  however  to  prove  that  it  here 
d^QOtei  XYiciffficimttauHt  before  the  text  can  be  qiiated  as  proof  of  QodV 
pb^ic^d.  power  being  exerted  ia  the  production  of  faith.     8tephaniis  cites, 
ll^rk  i.  27,  as  an  example  of  its  causal  import;  but  ml^o.  ^wcmm  is  proper- 
\y  according  to  ttuihority — authoritativel^j  as  having  authoritj;  Sdileusncr 
i|U0te8  6al.  i.  11,  as  an  example  of  the  same  sort^:but  je«a-<t  «vdf«Ttv,if 
llsnAfcttl  aetording  to  man^  is  equivalent  with  human  as  opposed  to  din'ne 
o^  Inspired,  which  is  the  apostle's  idea,,  being  a  periphrasis  for  an  adjective,, 
and  is  in  fact  so  used  by  him  in  Rom.  iii.  5,  where  he  quotes  the  avUBag 
ODJectlons  of  unbelievers  against  the  doctrine  of  justification,  which  he 
tj^igbt      ThusalsQ  it  is  used  2  Cor.  xi.  21»  where  MM^rm,  A'rifiumbas  an  td- 
V5:rbi»l  import — foolishly — according  to  folly.     See  also  Acts  xxviii.  16 
Sohleusner  also  cites  1  Pet.  iv.  14,  as  an  example  of  the  causal  import  c( 
mfvAt  aa  well  as  the  titles  of  tlie  gospels.     With  respect  to  the  latter,  .its 
un{^prt  obviously  is  not  so  much  to  the  work  pnducedf  by  lliatthew,  Sx.yss. 
Iflthf  go^pCft  i*  e.  the  account  of  Christ's  life  and  mtnistty— 4be  Enuigeli-. 
esl  naira^v^f  oecordifig  to  Matthew's  relation  of  it,  in  contradisUactifln  froia 
^e  M^^^  m  given  1^  Luke,  John  and  Mark.    And  in  Peter,  the  obrious 
IHftlH4oft*<Kl:  force,  pf  the  preposition  is  given  in  our  tnnshitioD,  in  refer- 
ci|8et9  thesB  <*Qn  their  part  imt*  /mi»  «u/rovr  &c.  he  is  blasphemed,"  hot  iii' 
reference  to  yoi  "on,  ywr  part  a^f «  /t  fvyeM«  be  is  glorified."   We  d«ibt 
w^^thsr  a^iTA  can  be  uoi^ratood  m  I  Cor.  xit.  B,  as  denoting  an  eBa^ 
capse.    In  (cveiy  /other  ^specification  of  gifts,  where  the  efficient  ag«o<7  of 
tf^.SpiQt.i9  iiQticed,  it  is  either  /ifi  tov  Uvtufimv^f,  or  n  rmauvm  Tlrf^^'^*- 
l^fcre  iMT«  in  this  verse  occurs,  floay  it  not  be  to  denote  the  knowledge 
wMclk  was  ha4  cixperimcntally  tn  relaiion  to  the  Spirit,  and  Hisinfl"****^ 
KMUung  »*»ft  Tf  ftrro  n?fv.M«  qualify  ytmrw^  viz:  knowledge  in  relation  to 
thi|  same  spirit?  rather  than  xty^,  as  though  tha  tDon^or  discourse  cT 
Icnowledge  was  the  immediate  production  of  the  Spirit?    Whateref^' 


his  mighty  power,  which  he  T^oagfat  in  Cikristj'mhtn  he 

raised  him  from  the  dead/'  &e.    l^he  immeneely  effieacioliii 

power,  of  which  the  apostle  speaks,  was  wronglit  m  GnutBTf 

not  in  believers;  and  it  was  wrought  in  Hie  resurreetioDy 

which  was,  iikdeed,  a  display  both  of  physical  and  moral 

power — ^the  latter  being  far  more  amazing  than  the  foroMSr* 

It  is  true,  that  Dr.  Owen  and  others,  who  mfaintain  a  real 

physical  efficiency  of  the  Spirit,  intfie  production  of  fatth^ 

"admit  this,  but  allege,  that  the  power  which  produces  faith j 

is  of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  raised  the*  blessed  Rm* 

'deemeir;and  in  this  they  think  they  are  justified,  by  th# 

'import  of  the  preposition,  translated  ^^aecordihg  to.^'\  Bu^ 

^fhe  preposition  here  directs speoially  to  the  obfecls,  towards 

^  which  believers' faith  is  directed,  for  whose  ftiller  and  mora 

"iteilsfadtWy  WhoWledge  of  which  the  apostle  prayed.    Tta 

whole  verse  may  be  rendered,  "that  ye  might  know  Hm  tx-* 

ceediiig  greatness  of  his  power,  for  oar «ike  who  beKefe,ia 

relation  to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power — that  which 

He  wrbught,  when  He  raised  Christ  from  the  Bead/'  Ito 

Thus,  when  the  import  of  the  apostle's  language  is  fidrly 

examined,  it  contains  no  sanction  of  the  idea  of  physical 

efficiency  or  creative  power,  on  the  part  of  Ood,  beinjj  eK< 

eried  in  iht  production  of  faUh. 

iBAy  think  or  decide,  however,  on  this  import  of  the  preposition,  it  is  cc^ 
tain  that  it  has  various  other  sij^nsficatrons  as  applicable  as  this.  Whcttic^ 
^e  understand  it  to  denote  in  as  directing  to  tlie  objects  on  which  attontM 
ialla  as  in  Acts  xiiv.  14,  a4T«  4-oy  rfrAcoiF  in  the  Pentateuch;  or,  in  rektiim. 
to,  stiU  desif^nating  the  objects  of  attention,  as  in-  £ph.  vi.  21,  rx  »at  f*^ 
my  affairs,  it  equally  answers  our  purpose,  and  furnishes  legitimate  author*. 
ity  for  considering  that  tlie  words  translated  «*  to  usward  who  believe,  ac- 
cording to  the  working,"  &c.,  mean  to  us  betleving  as  io,  er,  in  respect  offOr^- 
in  rtfertnee  to,  iiu  working,  &c.  j  thus  setting  forth  the  specific  ofi^e^  to*- 
wards  which  tlie  christian's  fiuth  is  directed,  viz:  that  glorious  displigr  <f 
divine  power  made  in  the  resurrectiorti  exaltation  and  supremacy  of  Christ, 
and  not  describing  the  efficacious  influence  exerted  Xo  produce  ^^  o^^ 
faith. 


• 

Boly  tren  if  the  crtticitins  subjoined  should  not  be  found' 
•fetisfiietory  or  Talid,  and  we  most  admit,  that  the  power  of 
Ood»  which  the  apostle   prayed  the  Epbesian   christians 
OMght  know,  was  that  exerted  in  the  production  of  faith — 
which  faith  was  the  result  of  that  wondrous  exercise  of  ft 
displayed  ici  (he  resurrection  of  Christy  and  in  his  universal 
•ttpre0iaey9*-4here  is  nothing  that  requires  us  to  believe  it 
^nM^t  phjl^ieal  efficiency.     It  was  through  material  crea- 
^911  that  Grod  rerealed  Himself  to  our  first  parents.    The 
ka  and  btaoties  of  nature  were  the  means  of  inspiring 
with  confidence  in  God.  *   But  they  rebelled;  and 
glotm  and  despair  gathered  round  and  settled  on  their 
winds.     It  was  a  wondrous  exercise  of  power  displayed 
in  ertaiion^  which,  originally,  was  the  means  of  exciting 
•b4  ioalaioiAg  their  confidence.     But  that  having  lost  its 
•Seacy— -man  having  sundered  his  relations,  and  chang^ 
his.  eharacter-^it  waa  a  far  more  wonderful  display  of  dk 
and  moral  power,  fnad&  in  He  mediatorial  toork  of 
Necsed  Redeemer^  which  re^inspires  the  heart  of  man—. 
the  revelting,  guilty,  rebel  beart,-^with  confidence  in  God^ 
We  need  not  be  astonished  at  the  strong  terms  which  the 
apostle  uses»  when  noticing  this  power,  if  we  advert  ta 
the  immense  materiel  of  motive,  to  induce  a,nd  secuie 
the  confidence  of  our  hearts  in  God,  which  is  crowded,  in 
the  teeming  wonders  and  triumphs  of  tnith,  justice,  hoIN 
ncsa,  grace,  mercy  and  benevolence,  in  the  resurrection,, 
flseensien,  and  universal  dominion  of  the  blessed  Redecm-« 
er,  who  has  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  given  into  His 
hands,  and  is  worthy  of  the  boundless  trust  and  unqualified 
submission  of  an  intelligent  universe^    These  bright  scenes 
ef  glory-— these  wondrous  developments  of  divino  power, 
form  the  wide  range  of  troth — the  new  creation,  over 
which  the  blessed  Spirit  of  God  is  hovering,  and  by  means 
ef  which  he  awakes  in  the  chaotic  mind   and  heart  of 
rebelliens  man,  that  hearty  confidence   in    God,    which 


fttrnlihea  the  proof  and  induces  the  actions  of  spiritual 
life. 

Whatever  view,  therefore,  we  take  of  this  and  similar 
passages  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  there  appears  to  be  no  coun- 
tenance of  the  idea  oi physical  efficiencT^  on  the  part  of  God 
in  the  regeneration  of  the  sinner.  His  object  immediate- 
ly in  regenerating,  is  to  induce  ^xid  secure  holiness.  This 
is  by  no  means  a  physical  attribute.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  suppose  that,  it  must  or  can  only  be  produced  by  some 
created  disposition,  or  '^next  power^'  in  the  soul,  which  is 
its  immediate  and  appropriate  cause,  as  the  appetites  and 
instincts  of  animals  are  of  their  peculiar  and  characteristle 
acts  and  functions.  The  capacities  and  susceptibilities  of 
man^  as  a  rational  and  moral  agent,  are  not  in  themselves 
Min/ul,  The  blessed  Spirit  of  God,  in  the  exercise  of  Hi$ 
0wn  ioaflfiy^  power  and  efficacious  influence,  through  the 
truths  and  facts  of  scripture,  excites  those  feelings,  and  in- 
duces those  exercises,  wiiich  are  strictly  and  properly  call- 
ed holy.  The  same  truth  in  the  hands  of  none  else^  could 
produce  such  an  effect.  In  His  hand  it  is  ^^the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,"  and  its  impressiveness,  and  elHcacious  influence  in 
subduing  the  heart,  as  imparted  to  one  and  another  mindjt 
most  gratuitously  hy  that  Spirit,  is  'Hhe  gift  of  the  grace 
of  God  given-T-by  theeQectual  working  of  his  power,'"— r 
'>the  power  that  worketh  in  us."^ 

We  have  d^elt  longer  on  this  point  than  some  of  our 
r-eaders  may  think  necessary;  but,  as  much  of  the  controt 
versy,  on  the  subject  of  the  Spirit's  regenerating  influencei 
turns  on  this  very  point.;  as  the  views  which  are  entertained 
in  relation  to  it,  shape  the  whole  system  of  our  spiritual 
iflcticSf  if  we  may  so  speak, — and  indeed  influence  miniso 
terial  eSorts,  and  in  some  measure  regulate  its  success, — we 
hav;6  thought  a  full  and  impartial  investigation  peculiarly 
appropriate  and  requisite,     {ts  practical  bearing  in  a  fefv 

1  £ph.  iH.  f.  3  £ph,  iu.  20, 
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^mportaint  respects  we  submit  to  the  readers  eoiisideritiott 

in  the  form  oF  inferences^  legitimately  deducible  from  ihe 
views  abovsexhrbiied. 

1.  The  impertinence  nnd  arrogance  of  the  spirit  of  phi* 
}osophyi  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  reader's  attention;  as 
'well  aSy  its  unkind  and  perniciotis  influenee  'in  Becuring 
*«trife  and  jealousy,  Unbrotherly  suspicions  a6d  'allegations. 
'*^VnleaSf^  says  Yyr.  Otr^n  speaking  explicitly  •of  the  pbp 
Hicrf  efficiency  of  divine  power  in  regeneration,  ^Hinhut 
W^fk|  idfoitght  by  potter^  and  that  real,  and  immediate^ 
be  inten^'^'^d  herein,  such  a  wot)t  may  neither  be  sopposed 
pasnibhj  nor  carl  be  expressed.*'*  Here  is  pfeilosopby  dea 
ckling  as  to  what  the  wdrk  of  the  Spirit  mu^t  be!!!  With 
Siis  peculiar  views  of  the  constitiilion  of  Uie  human  mind, 
And  of  the  nature  of  its  operations,  and  assuming  them  as 
Jtrutf  he  could  not  conceive  of  an  tfficcuAous  influence  of 
fthe  ^Spirit,  in  the  conversion'of  the  sinner,  other  than  some 
physical  efficiency y  exerted  **im mediately  and  effectually 
4ipon  the  will,  producing  and  creating  in  it  a  principle  of 
faith  and  obedience  infallibly  determining  it  in  its  free 
iKits."*  And,  therefore,  all  who  did  not  subscribe  to  his 
philosophy,  must  necessarily  be  rejected  and  condemned, 
M  denying,  at  least,  in  his  estimation,  a  fundamental  arti- 
cle of  the  christian  faith!  There  is  too  much  sad  and  sick* 
ening  evideoee  <of  the  same  baleful,  and  arrogant  spirit 
abroad  in  the  ehurch  of  God  at  this  day.  Some  vague  and 
cystic  notions  are  (laA  about  disposition  and  habit  as  the 
pT&pex  phihsophital  cause  of  holy  exercises.  ThisjjW- 
Jasophical  cav^e  of  holy  acts  and  exercises,  is  itself  pro- 
;l|ounced  holy, — as  every  cause,  it  is  thought,  must  possess 
the  same  quality  or  character  with  its  effect^;  and  m  the 
production,  or  communication,  or  lodgment,  or  creatioa  of 
this  catwa/."spmething,"  this  disposition^  or  Aa&if  mtbe 
JUiithin  soul,  by  the  SpirPt  of  God,  it  is  alleged  consiata  te- 

%  Oi^tn  oa  thi  Spirit,. vpl.  i.  p.  49L  2  Idem,  vol.  L  p^ SI* 


generation.  Power  is  i/kus  giren  to  the  regenerate  man,, 
to  perform  holy  acts,  and  thus  the  efficacious  working  ot 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  resolved  into  a  mere  physical  efficitn* 
ey!  And  all  the  passages  of  scripture,  which  speak  of  His- 
power  in  this  connection  are  explained  by  means  of  this 
philosophical  invention!  All  this  is  assumed  by  many  as 
absolutely  and  indisputably  true;  yea,  and  is  taught  as  th& 
revelation  of  Ood  Himself!  so  that,  when  a  brother  ques- 
ttobs  the  truth  of  this  philosophy,  denies  the  premises,. 
and  thus  deranges  the  whole  habits  of  thought,  and  modes 
of  speech,  and  long  consecrated  technics  in  which  others: 
have  been  educated,  and  accustomed  to  es^plain  theSpiritV 
operations,  he  is  viewed  with  suspicion — denounced  as' 
unsound — proclaimed  to  be  heretical,  and  presently  da* 
famed,  as  actually  denying  the  inflaences  and  efficacy  of 
the  Spirit  altogether. 

Although  a  man  believes  and  preaches,,  that   the  im* 
penitent  sinner  never  will  turn  to  God  unless  the  Holy- 
Spirit  makes  hiifi  willing  to  repent; — although  he  pres-- 
ses  this  fact  on  the  consciences  of  sinners  to  convict  them- 
of  their  obstinacy   and  horrid  enmity  against  God,   and 
sets  it  forth'  to'  extol  and  magnify  the  marvellous  grace 
of  Ood  in  converting  any; — although  he  may  pray  most 
ferv^ently,  and  strive  to  get  all  his  people  to  pray  speeifi- 
caflly  for  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  to  revive  His  work, 
and  to  convert  the  impenitent; — although,  in  all  his  minis**' 
trations,  he  may  protest  that  he  is  dependent  Cor  success 
on  the  Spirit  of  God;-^although  day  after  day,  and  night 
after  night,  he  may  wrestle  with  God  for  the  co)iversioa 
)  o{'  dying  souls,  and  his  very  health  decay  through  the  ar*' 
door  of  hiainiportunity; — although  the  powerful  effusions' 
o('  the  Spirit' of  God,  in  answer  to  his  prayers,  do  actually 
attend,  hts^  ministrations,  and  the  profane  and  sensual  and 
ungodly «^the  proud,  the  self-righteous,  and  the  self'-de- 
ceited-M-thef druTikeQ  and  lecherous  and  blasphemous-«-the 
scoffer  and  infidel  and  sceptic — the  hoary-headed,  middle- 
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exercti^  the  ttiiiier  is  in  chinger  of  having  forever  with* 
held  from  him,  if  he  resists,  to  any  great  degree,  the  S}n> 
it^S  etriTitigs.  We  are  said  to  grieve  a  friend,  when  we 
resist  Ms  counsel,  and  admonitions,  and  entreaties,  and  aH 
the  winning  arts  by  which  he  seeks  to-  induce  us  to  do 
what  will  be  promotive  of  our  good.  We  grille  the 
Spirit  in  the  same  way.  He  is  striving  with  us^uthe 
truth  makes  ita  impressions  on  our  minds  and-hearts.  And 
by  alt  the  commands'  and  promises,  threatenings  and  cau- 
tions, examples  and  motives  in  the  scriptures,  through  the 
preaching  off  the  gospel  and  other  means.  He  is  pleading 
with'  us  to  repent  and  be  reconciled  to  God.  It  is  an  ob^ 
ject  which  God  has  much  at  heart  ^'Oh  do  not  this  abom- 
inable thing  which  I  hate!''  <<How  can  I  give  thee  up?'' 
**My  repentings  are  kindled  within  me.'*  ^•Why  wiJiy* 
die?"— «i^re  his  pathetic  appeals.  To  resist  their  impreanoav 
H  to  grieve  this  benevolent  friend,  becauee  it  is  to  couofei^ 
tct  this  object,  which  is  so  near  hts  heart. 

B\)t  resistance^  und^r  such  circumstances,  cannot  long 
B^  made,  without^  incurring  terrible  guilt,  and  indmrating 
the  senatbiltties^.  No  man  can  teU,.  when  he  acts  agaioit 
his  strong  impulsive  convictions,  and  by  wilful  effort^ 
banishes  his  serious  impressions,  or  deliberately  make! 
dhoioe  of  what  God  forbids,  or  refuses  to  accept  whet  Ood 
profiers,  but  that,  at  any  and  every  moment,  he  is  €entrtc^ 
ing  auch  guilt,  and  w  hardening  his  heart,  as  io  provokt 
God  forever  to  withdi-aw,  and  say,  "Ephraim  is  joined  to 
ftir Idols,  let  him  alone.''  Here  lies  the  guilt  of  your  «ni 
Oh  forsaken  impenitent!  You*  have  thoaen  to  act  in  oppo^ 
•ttion  to  the  truth,  as  urged  by  the  Spirit  of  <Jod,  and  as 
ifOtnmending  itself,  aHke  to  your  reftson  and  coosciewft 
And  the  danger  of  it,  is,  not  only,  that  Eventually  yo»>  ^* 
«bes  bf  i!>g  upon  yourself  swf  ft  deitrdetion;  but  that  you 
are  rendering  your  ftOscoptibtUtf^^f  i*i{>r^ssio(i  aiycaUoua) 
as  pefhap^'M  lhi«  very  heur>  fcf  be-cl<wiftjf  tha  last^r^a 
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of  access  to  your  heart.  If  you  hope  for  a  mighty  crea- 
tive power  to  be  exerted  on  yau,  irrespectively  of  your 
voluntary  exercises^  your  hopes  are  baseless  and  visionary. 
The  Spirit's  efficacious  agency  is  through  the  suasive  in- 
fluence of  the  truth,  and  if  you  resist  i7,  you  resist  the 
only  means,  that  you^  or  any  one  else,  can  hope  to  be  ex- 
erted  for  you,  to  brfng  you  to  repentance.  To  what  degree 
or  extent  this  Spirit  will  strive  with  you,  who  can  ima- 
gine? Even  now'the  pinions  of  his  wings  may  be  already 
Stretched  to  take  up  his  last,  eternal,  flight  from  an  heart 
-that  has  been  long  hardening  itoelf  and  rejaetiAg  his  coun- 
^seUoflore! 

0  sinner  mark  thy  fate! 

Soon  will  the  judge  appear. 
And  then  thy  cries  will  come  too  late, 

Too  late  for  God  to  hear. 

Thy  day  of  mercy  gone. 

The  Spirit  grieved  away. 
Thy  cupv  long  filling,  now  o'crftown, 

Demands  the  vengeful  day. 

Thy  God  insulted,  seenM  ' 

To  draw  his  glHIcring  swtnd; 
And  o^er  tl^  guilty  head  it  i^ctm^ 

To  vindicate  his  word. 
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■cquired  by  Freqaently  having  done  the  thing  before.  The 
former  become  easy  after  the  very  first  decided  impulse  of 
feeling.  And  this  circuinstanee  explains  satisfactorily  the 
great  apparent  ease  with  which  the  new^  convert  Jfcee^ 
himself  in  I  he  love  of  God, 

From  the  above  romarks,  the  reader  will  be  prepared  le 
understand  the  concise  account  which  we  subjoin  of  the 
leading  graces  of  the  christian.    Lov£  has  been  defined,  by 
metaphysical  writers,  the  gravitation  or  tendency  of  lb« 
soul  towards  good.     But  this  is  too  obscure  for  common  use. 
We  all  know  what  is  meant  by  the  term.      It  denotes  that 
feeling  of  approbation,  or  complacency,  or  delight,  iaany 
object,  either  good  in  itself,  or  supposed  to  be  fitted  to  do  as 
good,  which  leads  us  to  desire  and  make  choice  of,  aod 
seek  to  enjoy  it.      The  feeling  could  not  exist  if  we  had 
not  been  created  with  a  capacity  for  it      Neither  caa  it 
ever  be  excited  unless  there  is  some  object  adapted  to  secoia 
it,  presented  to  our  consideration.      As  an  object  addresaes 
our  senses,  or  our  rational  nature,  and  is  apprehended  V^^ 
good  and  desirable,  the  feeling  is  awakened.      As  to  the 
character  of  the  objects  which  present  theaiselves,  multi- 
tudes make  fearful  and  fatal  mistakes.      Fortune,  iamilyi 
friends,  health,  children,  and  sensual  indulgences^  revive 
the  affections  of  the  heart.     The  love  of  these  thiaiapo'* 
lutes  the  soul,  distracts  its  joys,  and  drowna  it  in  perdition. 
But  such  is  the  hold,  which  the  world  and  thethiogsof  ths 
world  have  upon  the  heart,  that  if  the  blessed  Spiritof  God 
did  not  see  fit  to  detach  them,  we  should  sink  deeper  and 
deeper  in  the  mire  of  pollution.     This  He  does  by  briaf* 
ing  before  our  view,  objects  in  every  respect  desenriagof 
oar  regard.     In  our  natural  state,  we  bestow  oor affections 
on  unworthy  objects,  and  withhold  them  from  suchaapoa- 
.sess  the  highest  traits  of  excellence*   The  blessed  Redeemer 
is  aecounted  <'a  root  out  of  dry  ground,  and  when  we  f«0 
Him  there  is  no  beauty  in  Him  to  desire  Him.'*     Bat  the 
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Spirit  80  presents  to  Tiew  the  character  of  Christ,  unfolds 
this  and  the  other  interesting  and  wondrous  trait,  shows  us 
his  exalted  excelleiice,  and  urges  them  upon  our  minds  and 
hearts,  that  eventually,  we  cordially  embrace  Him  as  all  our 
salvation,  and  all  our  desire,  and  can  say   '<What  things 
were  gain  to  (us)  these  (we)  count  loss  for  Christ,  yea  doubt- 
less, and  we  count  every  thing  but  loss  for  the  excellency 
of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.'''     We  shall 
not  pretend  to  notiee  the  various  thoughts  an<]  feelings,  the 
fears,  anxieties,  and  desires,  that  racked  and  agitated  the 
soul  before  it  cordially  surrendered  itself,  in  sweet  and  de- 
lighted approbation  of  the  Chief  among  ten  thousands — the 
one  altogether  lovely;  nor  through  how  long,  or  how  short 
a  space,  the  Spirit  has  been  telling  of  His  glory,  and  His 
grace,«-*now  pointing  to  Calvary,  and  now  to  Heaven. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  heart  once  barred  against  the  ten- 
derest  and  best  of  friends  is  unclosed.     Every  thing  which 
once  stood  in  the  way  of  the  souPs  communion  with  Him,, 
is  renounced.     Rank,  parentage  and  relations,  wealth,  hon- 
ors and  worldly  applause,  religious  duties,  outward  morality 
and  former  experiences  are  all  sacrificed.      Without  Christ 
he  is  unhappy  and  feels  he  ever  must  be  so.     He  is  the  life 
of  his  delights— ihe  centre,  and  sum,  and  soul  of  all  his  joys. 
'Tis  Heaven  to  see  His  smiling  face,  and  the  child  of  God 
presses  close  to  the  throne  of  His  grace  from  day  to  day, 
that  he  may  gaze  upon  His  glory.     In.  loving  adoration  he 
bov^s  before  Him,  and  as  he  feels  the  beamings  of  that  light 
which  pours  its  splendor  all  around,  earth  sinks,  and  fades, 
and  disappears.     Its  glory.is  darkness  in  his  eye  as  illumin- 
ed by  the  brighter  glories  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  every 
thing,  which  nien  call  good  and  great,  is  absolute  loss  in 
his  view,  as  it  keeps  him  from  the  presence  and  commu- 
nion of  Hitn  i^^ho  is  the  song,  and  boast,  and  triumph  of 
Heaven. 

1  Phil.  m.  7.  8. 
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Thus,  the  lore  which  animates  the  ehriatian,  is  perfectly 
intelligible,  without  supposing  it  is  the  effect  of  some^pe- 
ct]^c  disposition,  created  in.  the  soul  or  laid,  like  our  animal 
appetites  and  constitutional  susceptibilities,  in  the  reiy  na- 
ture. It  is  the  natural  capacity  to  love,  as  awa&ened  and 
directed  by  the  noblest  object  in  the  universe — the  blessedi 
Redeemer;  to  the  apprehension  of  whose  grace  and  exceU 
lence  the  mind  has  been  excited  by  the  Spirit's  efficacioua 
influence..  Nor  does  it  terminate  exclusively  on  His  person 
and  character.  We  take  a  deep  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  reputation,  and  engages  the  attention  of  the  one 
we  love.  Accordingly,  the  christian  loves  the  law  of  God, 
and  would  not  expunge  from  it  one  solitary  precept,  or  wish 
its  restraints  on  his  heart  and  conduct,  to  be  Tn  the  least 
diminished.  So  does  he  love  the  word  of  God,  and  fre- 
quently meditates  upon  its  precious  promises,  precepts  and 
salutary  instructions  and  counsels.  He  also  loves  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  and  cannot  consent.long  to  be  absent  from  the 
public  assembly,  and  social  meeting,  where,  according  to 
His  promise,  Jesus  meets  with  his  people.  Much  less  can 
he  consent,  if  he  be  a  parent,  that  his  family  should  become 
a  nursery  of  rebellion,  and  the  morning  and  the  evening 
sacrifice  be  neglected.  He  loves  his  duty,  and  delights  to 
do  the  will  of  God.  He  loves  the  followers  of  Christ,  and 
his  faithful  ministers,  and  esteems  them  very  highly  for 
His  sake.  Nor  does  he  restrict  this  regard,  to  those  of 
his  own  sect.  He  loves  the  cause  of  God,  and  labors  a^id 
contributes  in  his  place,  and  according  to  his  means,  to  see 
it  advanced.  In  short  every  thing  that  belongs  to  Christ,, 
and  interests  His  heart,  commends  itself  to  the  christian's. 
These  are  the  objects  that  gain  the  affections,  which  were^ 
once  squandered  on  things  earthly,  sensual,  devilish. 

Intimately  associated  with  tliis  feeling  of  love,  is  that  of 
K£P£NtANC£»  We  are  said  to  repent,  when  we  are  heartily 
sorry  fpr  what  we  have  done,  and  wish  that  it  had  not  been 
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tione,  and  seek,  by  confession,  restoration,  reformation,  or 
In  other  appropriate  ways  to  make  some  amends  for  it.  It 
is  a  feeling  that  is  ever  connected  with  a  sense  of  personal 
guilt.  We  never  dd,  nor  can,  we  repent  for  what  is  not, 
either  wrong  in  itself,  or  apprehended  to  be  such  by  us. 
The  child  sees  the  character  of  its  conduct  towards  its  pa- 
rents, and  feeling  it  has  done  wrong,  repents  of  its  evil 
deeds,  and,  acknowledging  its  feelings,  gives  a  moral  pledge 
that  it  will  reform.  So,  the  pinner, — when  he  brings  his 
own  conduct  and  the  feelings  of  his  own  heart  in  contrast 
'with  the  righteous  commands,  and  holy  character  of  God, 
-and  sees,  in  the  light  of  this  high  and  holy  standard  of 
right,  how  wrong  they  have  been— becomes  uneasy,  agitat-- 
ed,  and  oftimes  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  his  guilt.  He 
does  indeed,  after  some  sort,  repent, — regrets  that  he  had 
,  Bone  this  and  the  other  wickedness,  and  protests  and  vows 
that  he  will  do  so  no  more.  But  such  feelings  are  painful; 
and  it  is  a  law  of  our  nature  to  shrink  from  pain,  and  to 
avoid  what  is  productive  of  uneasiness.  The  terrors  of 
hell,  and  of  death  induced  by  the  contrast,  which  the  sin- 
ner makes  of  his  own  conduct,  with  the  truth  and  righteous- 
ness and  holiness  of  the  divine  law  and  character,  never 
yet  lasted  long,  or  proved  permanently  influential.  They 
are  only  the  pleasurable  emotions,  or  those  which,  at  the 
ilme  afford  some  gratification  to  the  individual,  that  are  of 
easy  repetition  and  are  cherished.  But  against  the  anguish 
of  convictions  the  impenitent  sinner  struggles. 

There  is,  however,  another  view  to  be  taken  of  the  Di- 
vine Character,  and  when  the  impenitent  sinner  contrasts 
his  conduct  with  the  goodness  and  grace,  the  boundless  love, 
and  mercy,  and  compassion  of  God,  especially  as  manifest- 
ed in  His  giving  His  own  well  beloved  Son  to  die  for  us^- 
the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  He  might  bring  lis  to  Himself, 
he  feels  the  baseness,  the  vilcness,  the  ingratitude,  the  ma- 
lignity of  his  condoct,  and  heartily  loathes  Tt,  and  hiipselfy 
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OB  aceount  of  it  The  feelings  of  sorrow,  induced  by  t 
view  of  the  tender  mercies  of  Grod,  in  contrast  widi  his 
own  character,  break  his  heart;  and  he  weeps  and  moarns, 
for  his  transgressions.  He  looks  oa  Him  whom  he  hath 
piercedi  and  mourns  for  il,  as  '^one  that  mourneth  for  an 
only  son,  and  is  in  bitterness  for  it,asone  that  is  in  bitterness 
fur  a  first  borri."*  Nor  does  he  find  these  feelings  pain- 
ful. He  seeks  to  have  them  increased  continaallyi  and 
often  in  retirement,  in  meditation  on  the  word,  under  the 
preaching,  and  at  the  holy  table  of  the  Lord,  stands  gazing 
with  mingled  emotions  of  sorrow  and  love,  on  Him  <Hrho 
was  delivered  for  oar  offences."  It  is  his  full,  deliberate, 
and  decided  purpose,  eternally  to  renounce  his  sins.  The 
sins  and  corruption  of  others  as  they  dishonor  God,  deeply 
affect  his  heart.  God  is  his  choice,  and  seeing  His  ^ory 
to  be  of  far  greater  consequence  than  his  own  enjoyments  or 
interests,  he  is  ready  to  exclaim 

oh  could  I  lose  myself  in  thee; 
Thy  depUi  of  mercy  prove-, 
Thou  vast  unfathomable  sea 
Of  tmexhausted  love ! 

I  loathe  myself  when  God  I  see, 
And  into  nothing  faO; 
Content,  if  tbod  exalted  be. 
And  Christ  be  all  iir  All. 

With  these  feelings  of  love  for  God,  and  sorrow  for  sin, 
will  be  found  associated  that  of  confidence  or  rAiTH.  Faith 
is  the  trust  or  reliance  of  the  heart  upon  tlie  word  of  God. 
It  is  not  a  mere  intellectual  belief;  for  the  objects  disclosed 
by  Ills  testimony,  cannot  be  apprehended  as  realities^  with- 
out producing  some  excitement,  and  therefore  it  is,  that, 
<Svith  the  heart  man  believcth  unto  righteousness."  Set- 
entijic  speculations  and  inqu'iriesj  regard  the  great  truths 
and  facts  of  revelation  as  mere  matters  of  al^straciion. 
Such  things  seldom,  if  ever,  interest  the  heart.  Indeed 
when  they  do  jo,  in  any  strong  degree,  it  is  thought  to  in* 

1  Zech.  xii.  10. 
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dieate  mental  alienation.  And  perhaps,  this  is  one  reason 
why  an  unbelieving  world  accounta  the  ehristian  mad. 
They  cannot  understand  why  mere  abstract  ^natters^  as  they 
apprehend  the  truths  of  Christianity  to  be,  should  take  such 
deep  hold  on  the  sensibilities.  But  the  christian  knows, 
that  they  are  solemn  realities.  His  religion  iis  all  based 
on  matters  of  fact  He  knows  it  is  true,  that  God  hates 
«in,  and  must  punish  the  sinner,  if  he  will  not  repent;— 
that  sin  is  most  odious,  impudent,  malignatit  and  abomin- 
able,  as  it  is  opposition  to  His  law  and  government,  and 
aeeks  to  exalt  a  miserable  *  worm  of  the  dust,  a  wretched 
rebel — the  idol  self,  to  supremacy; — that  Jesus  the  eternal 
Son  of  God,  has  died  to  magnify  the  law  of  God,  and  make 
it  honorable; — that  having  finished  transgression,  and  made 
an  end  of  sin.  He  hath  brought  in  an  6i;er/a^/m^  righteous* 
ness,  so  that,  now  God  can  forgive,  in  perfect  consistency 
with  His  truth,  and  honor,  and  without  any  ground  of  im- 
peachment of  His  goodness  and  equity  as  a  moral  governor; 
and  that  He  actually  is  willing,  and  ready  to  forgive,  and 
.  proffers  His  pardoning  mercy  to  aAy  and  every  sinner,  who 
.  hears  the  gospel.  Apprehending  these  thiugs  as  absolutely 
true,  the.  heart  is  inspired  with  confidence,  alike  in  the 
character  of  God,  as  a  moral  governor,  and  in  the  faithful- 
ness  of  his  declarations,  and  yields  itself  in  sweet  reliance 
4]nto  Him  in  botli  respects. 

The  evidence  of  the  truth  of  these  things,  which  is  fur* 
nished  to  the.  mind,  is  abundantly  satisfactory.  It  is  tha 
word  of  Him  u>ho  cannot  lie.  This  sways  his  mind,  and 
his  faith  becomes  ^Hhe  evidence  of  things  not  seen,  and  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for.  "^  ^^He  that  hath  received  hit 
^testimony  hath  set  to  his  seal  that  ftod  is  true. ''^  But  <^he 
that  believeth  not  God,  hath  made  Him  a  liar.'''  And  this  is 
the  g^and  offence  which  ruins  and  damns  to  all  eternity, those 
who  reject  the  (estimeny  of  Jesus,  <^the  Amen — the  faithful 

2  Heb.xi.  1.  3  John  ni.  33.  '     3  1  JobaY.  la 
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and  true  witness/"  And  it  is  right  it  shbuld  be  so.  For 
faith,  or  ihe  cordial  believing  of  what  God  says,  is  most  rea-- 
sonable.  We  have  capacities  of  mind,  to  perceive  the  truth 
of  what  He  testifies,  and  of  heart,  to  feel  its^impressiveness: 
His  testimony  is  emblazoned  with  the  most  convincing  evi- 
dence of  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  most  unjustifiable,  and 
bitter  prejudice,  and  dislike  of  God,  prevent  the  mind  from 
perceiving  it.  If,  therefore,  a  veracious  friend  or  neigh- 
bor feels,  that  he  has  a  right  to  expect  and  demand  our  con- 
fidence, when  he  speaks,  how  much  more  reasonably  must 
God  do  so?  Could  He  speak  to  us,  and  leave  it  optional 
whether  to  believe  or  not,  so  that  with  impunity  we  might 
refuse,  it  would  bean  impeachment  of  Himself,  and  a  vir- 
tual declaration,  that  He  is  not  ^'orthy  of  our  confidence. 
It  is  true,  that  in  the  exercise  of  our  minds  in  the  percep- 
tion and  belief  of  truth,  we  act  voluntarily;  but  when  the 
evidence  is  sufficient — when  the  person  speaking  is  a  true 
an4. competent  witness,"  and  his  communications  clear  and 
intelligible-^we  are  morally  bound  to  believe  Him.  From 
euch  obligations,  in  reference  to  God,  we  can  never  be 
released  in  heaven,  earth  or  hell.  ^  They  will  follow  us  to 
the  utmost  verge  of  creation.  Nor  can  we  ever  escape  from 
ihcm,  as  long  as  we  have  intellectual  capacities  sufficient  to 
attend  to,  and  believe  another.    , 

**If  I  say  the  truth,*'  said  the  blessed  Saviour,  "why 
do  ye  not  believe  me?'''  Impenitent  reader,  say  why? 
You  know  full  well,  that  when  your  neighbor,  whom  you 
believe  to  be  a  man  of  truth,  speaks  to  you,  you  readily 
pve  your  assent  to  and  repose  in  his  statements.  Indeed, 
if  your  mind  does  not  labor  under  the  influence  of  preju* 
dice  agaiiis't  him,  you  find  it  morally  impossible  not  to  be- 
iieve  what  he  testifies  he  has  seen  and  does  know,  though 
you  have  neither  seen  nor  known  it.  But  on  the  other 
liand,  if  you  know  him  to  be  false,  and  hypocritical,  and 
4iot  worthy  of  oonHdence^  >and  your  hearts  are  prejudiced 

4  Rov.  ill  14.  2  JoliH  viti.  46. 
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against  Him^  scarcely  will  his  asseveration  and  oaths  in* 
duce  your  belief.     You  cannot,  it  is  morally  impossible 
for  you  to  believe  the  man,  whgm  you  think  does  not. 
speak  the  truth.     Here  lies  the  grand  dliBculty  in  the  way- 
of  your  believing  God.     You  believe  Him  to  be  a  liar. 
You  think  that  what  He  says,  in  His  word,'  is  not  true^. 
and  in  this  practical  influential  conviction,  with  reSpect  to. 
the  character  of  God,  which  saps  the  very  foundation  of 
all  confidence  in  Him,  you  are  sustained,  and  confirmed, 
by  your  wishes  that  it  fhay  be  so,  you^  love  of  sin,  and 
your  dislike  of  God.    You  would  rather  believe,  that  God. 

r 

falsifies  His  word,  and  violates  His  pledges,  and  perjures 
his  soul; — yea,  and  that  Jesus,  notwithstanding  He  has 
died  to  save  us,  is  destitute  of  mercy,  and  the  devil  worthy 
of  greater  confidence  than  eiiher!  In  short,  any  thing  and 
every  tiling  sooner,  than  that  it  is  true,  that  i/ou  must  go 
down  to  Hell  unless  you  repent.  Your  di£ScultieS  are  all 
of  your  own  creating.  You  put  from  you  the  word  of 
eternal  life;  and  judge  yourself  unworthy  of  it.  Oh  poor 
suicide,  ''Who  shall  have  pity  upon  thee?  or  who  shall  be- 
moan thee?  or  who  shall  go  aside  to  ask  how  thou  doest?''^ 
''You  have  beheld  the  Lord,  and  said  it  is  not  He,«ncither 
shall  evil  come  upon  me.'^'  But  "you  shall  know  that  He 
is  Jehovah  when  He  shall  lay  His  vengeance  upon  you"^ — 
and  that  it  is  true,  all  true,  most  true,  unalterably  and. 
eternally  true,  what  God  hath  said,  that  "the  wicked  shall, 
be  turned  into  Hell,"  and  "he  that  believeth  not  shall  be. 
damned."*^ 

We  have  taken  a  very  brief  and  general  view  of  faith; 
but  every  reader  must  perceive,  that  while  its  essential 
character  as  the  cordial  belief  of  the  word  of  some  faith- ^ 
ful  witness,  remains  the  Same,  its  specific  influence,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  will  afiect  the  sensibilities,  and  the 
acts  of  the  man,  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  truth, 
1  Jer.  XV.  5.         2  Jcr.  t»  13.         5  Zekt  sxr.  17.         4  Mark  xvL  1$, 
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or  objects,  brought  into  view  in  the  testimony,  and  appre- 
hended by  the  mind.  In  all  this,  we  do  not  perceive  any 
thing  like  a  cause /7er  s^  or  what  is  called  a  principle  of 
faith,  which  is  the  original  of  faith,  but  are  directed  to  the 
immediate  and  special  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  He 
operates  through  the  troth  upon  our  constitutional  suscep- 
tibilities, and  elicits  them  in  the  cordial  belief  of  that 
truth,  and  embracing  of  the  objects  presented. 

Hope,  too,  possesses  the  same  general  character.  It  is 
the  expectation  of  some  future  good  desired^  the  attain- 
ment of  which  is  deemed  possible.  We  do  not  hope  for 
what  we  see.  Nor  for  what  we  deem  to  be  impossible. 
As  long  as  the  sinner  thinks  it-is  impossible  for  him  to  be 
pardoned,  he  can  have  no  hope.  But  if  he  believes,  the 
professions  which  God  makes  as  to  His  vvilliogness  to  for* 
give,  and  the  promises  in  which  He  holds  forth  an  abun- 
dant sup*ply  of  grace  for  every  tbme  of  need^  he  confident- 
ly expects,  that,  in  due  season,  these  things  will  be  forth- 
coming, according  to  the  very  tenor  of  the  promise.  This 
is  hope.  It  springs  from  faith,  and  looks  far  into  the 
vista  of  eternity.  The  christian's  hope  is.  not  the  illusion 
of  a  distempered  fancy.  It  is  the  lofty  elevation  of  the 
rational  soul,  borne  upward  by  a  faith  which  gives  to  the 
mind  all  the  etidence  and  certainty  of  demonstration.  -It 
substantiates  the  realities  of  the  spiritual  and  eternal  sUtef 
and  rises  superior  to  all  the  sophistry  aod  deceits  of  a. 
changing  and  perishing  world. 

'Tit  Heaven,  aU  Heaven,  descending  on  the  wings 
Of  the  glad  legions  of  the  King  of  kings; 
Tis  more: — *tis  God  diffused  tiirough  eveiy  part— 
n^iB  God  Himself  tziumphant  in  the  heart. 

The  grand  and  prominent  object  of  the  ehristian^s  hope 
is  the  blessed  Redeemer^  and  thence  He  is  Himself  called 
^<our  hope.''  The  enjoyment  of  His  society^  the  vision 
of  His  glory,  a  perfect  Mflimilation  to  Uib  eharteter,  a 
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crof^n  of  glory.from  His  hand^  a  seat  upon  His  throne — 
and  an  eternity  of  honour  and  bliss  and  ineffable  delight 
in  His  communion^  are  the  objects  towards  which  the  chris- 
tFan's  hope  is  directed,  which  here  elicit  his  most  enlarged 
and  gladdenmg  anticipations,  and  to  which  he  shall,  as  cer- 
tainly attain,  as  there  is  a  Grod  who  cannot  lie. 

H"opc  with  upl'-ftcd  foot  set  free  from  cartlt. 
Pants  for  the  place  of  her  ctherial  birth, 
On  steady  wing^  saiU  thro'  the  immense  abyssr 
Plucks  amaranth'ne  joys  from  boveps  of  bliM,. 
And  crowns  tlie  soul  while  yet  a  mourner  here, 
With  wreaths  like  those  triumphant  spirits  wear. 

An  hope  so  lofty,  and  so  aspiring,  and  whose  anticipa- 
tions are  so  pore,  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  purifying  influence 
on  the  heaf  t  and  conduct,  and  to  stay  the  soul,  in  the  midst 
of  those  rude  tempests  of  distress,  which  are  wont  to  lash 
and  agitate  the  ocean  of  life.    ''He  that  hath  this  hope  in 
him,  purifieth  himself  as  God  is  pure."^   It  cannot  be  that 
he  should  degrade  himself  by  hopes  that  rest  on  earth. 
His. hope  is  near  akin  to  the  very  fruition  of  God.     It 
here  affords  a  taste  of  joys  celestial,  and  is  itself  the  ante- 
past  of  heaven.      '*For  God,  wilh'ng  more  abundantly  to 
shew  unto  the  heirs  of  promise,  the  immutability  of  his 
counsel  confirmed  it  by  an  oath:  that  by  two  immutable 
things,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  we  might 
have  a  strong  consolation,  who  have  fled  for  refuge  to  lay 
hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  us,  which  hope  we  have, 
as  an  anchor  of  the  soul  both  sure  and  steadfast,  and  which 
entereth  into  that  within  the  veil,  whither  the  forerunner 
is  for  us  entered.  ''* 

Th-is  hope  every  christian  is  under  obligations  to  cherish 
and  maintain.  His  destitution  of  it  is  his  sin,  and  must  be 
assigned  to  his  neglect  or  refusal  to  exercise  that  faith 
which  overcomcth  the  worlds     On  which  account  the 

1.  1  John  lit.  3.  2  Hcb.  xl  17— 2X 
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tfpostle  has  rtry  appropriately  and  solemnly  exborUd  ui 
to  ''give  alt  diligence  to  the  full  assurance  of  hope,  eyea 
unto  the  end.'** 

We  subjoin  a  remark  or  two  with  regard  to  the  nAs. 
of  Gody  which  forms  an  essential  feature  in   the  character 
of  the  christian.     It  is  not  that  slavish  dread  of  panish- 
ment  which  characterizes  the  condemned   and  guilty  cul- 
prit, nor  the  startling  impressions  which  we  instinctively 
feely  when  suddenly  apprehending  some  impending  dan- 
ger, or  in  view  of  some  mighty  and  irresistible  power, 
which  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  us  to  our  injury;  but 
that  reverence  and  respect  for  God,  which  a  right  appre- 
hension of  His  character,  as  the  great  Moral  Governor,  and 
•f  our  relations  to  Him  as  such,  cannot  fail  to  inspire. 
The  external  means  employed  for  awakening  these  feellDp 
are  numerous.     The  whole  creation,  in  all  its  vastnessaad 
extent — the  entire  providence  of  God,  in  all  its  intricate 
and  wondrous  developments — the  law  of  God,  in  all  its 
pmrityand  rectitude — the  scheme  of  redemption,  in  all  the 
wonders  of  divine  condescension,  as  efiectuated  thpougft' 
the  high  and  holy  One,  who  though  He  were  a  Son,  jet 
learned  obedience, — all  contribute  to'  awaken,  in  the  be- 
liever's mind,  that  profound  deference  and  respect  fortiic 
great  Moral  Governor  of  the  world,  which  tend  to  secure 
the  avoidtoce  of  temptation,  the  exercise  of  circumspec- 
tion^ and  the  constant  appeal  of  the.  heart  to  His  mere/ 
and  grace  through  a  mediator,  for  protection  aod  support. 
These  things  are  manifestly  the  duty  of  every  rational  man. 
They  are,  indeed,  feelings,  but  they  are  feelinp  under  tb<r 
control  of,  and  to  be  regulated  by  the  will.     And,  iccord- 
ingly,  we  are  exhorted  to  "fear  God  and  keep  his  com- 
mandments, for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man."* 

Whatever  christian  grace,  therefore,  we  contemplate, 
we  discern  in  each  alike,  tl)e  v^untary  agency  and  ac- 

1  HeU.  vi.  2.  2  Eccl«.  xii.  13. 
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eountability  of  man;  and  that  any  individual  should  be 
destitute  of  any  one  is  his  guilt,  and  will  most  justly  con- 
tribute to  his  damnation.     Say  not  then,  impenitent  and 
graceless  reader!  that  you  are  under  no  obligations  to  ex- 
hibit ^Hhe  fruit  of  the  Spirit''  in  your  walk  and  conversation* 
You  are  commanded  to  repent  of  your  sins  and  to  believe, 
to  love,  to  fear  and  hope  in  God.    You  have  the  capacities 
and  susceptibilities  which  are  adapted  to  such  exercises.  As 
directed  in  theirexecise  towards  God,and  divine  things,  they 
become  the  graces  of  the  Spirit.   To  induce  such  exercisesof 
them  He  operates  continually  through  the  truth— presenting 
the  objects  and  considerations  which  are  calculated  to  secure 
them,  and  giving  efficacy  to  that  truth,  and  impressiveBeat 
to  those  objects.     Nor  would  any  one  ever  love,  trust,  or 
hope  in  God,  save  for  His  blessed  agency.    But  that  is  not 
because  there  must  be  previously  some  created  cause  lodg- 
ed in  the  soul,  of  which  they  arc  destitute,  nor  because  the 
capacities  requisite  to  be  acted  on  are  wanting,  but  because 
;the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of 
4tfe,  do  hold  the  thoughts  and  hearts  of  men  aside  from  the 
.consideration  and  choice  of  God  and  divine  things.    That 
^these  things  arc  so,  is  their  damning  guilt.   And  that  God 
4)y  His  Spirit  should  take  care,  in  any,  to  awaken  these  cha- 
racteristic emotions  is  grace  indeed.     This  He  actually 
does  in  those  whom  He  makes  willing  to  renounce  the 
world  and  turn  to  Him.      And  having  once  -awakened 
^hese  emotions,  He  does,  by  the  same  means,  continually 
operate  to  secure  their  growth,  and  increasingly  effective 
influence,  in  the  production  of  the  various  subordinate 
:graces  of  the  christian  character,  and  in  the  blessed  expan- 
sion and  exercise  of  every  ciipacity  of  the  rational  aii^ 
^sensitive  soul  of  man. 
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A  fswrth  inference  from  the  fact  of  the  Spirit*s  monl  suasion,  viz:  the 
meant  of  grace  become  efficacious  as  the  Spirit  operates  "by  them  and 
secures  the  fixed  and  interested  attention  and  the  yohtntar^'  consecntion 
of  the  soul  to  God— The  means  of  grace  all  properly  resolvable  into  ths 
truths  and  facts  of  scrijiture,  as  they  awaken  an'i  fix  the  at^ntion  of  tlio 
mind-A  natural  tendency  in  these  ti'uths  to  induce  Reg^eneralion-Whence 
the  obligation  instantaneously  on  the  exhibition  of  the  truth,  to  exereifs 
and  express  the  affections  appropriate — Several  propositions  stated, tizc 
1.  There  are  means  of  grace — 2.  They  arc  adapted  to  the  end  designed 
in  them — 3.  Yet  dq-they  not  possess  efficiency  in  themselves— 4.  Ncr 
does  their  efficacy  depend  entirely  on  tlie  agency  of  man  ^5.  But  sim- 
ply as  the  use  of  them  secures  the  divine  agency — Inquiry  as  to  the  chi- 
ncter  of  that  ageney«-The  result  of  special  design  and  not  a  fixed  lav- 
Appeals  to  it  therefore  are  of  a  difierent  character  from  those  nade  tt 
laws  of  nature^Much  superstition  has  been  the  result  of  practical  ciror 
here-r-Much  antinomianism  also — And  a  deluding,  soul -destroying  sfs- 
tem  of  spiritual  tactics— Instances  of  their  practical  bearing — ^Tbe  pro- 
per course  to  be  pursued  with  anxious  souls — A  contrary  course  produc- 
tive of  self-righteousness— Inconsistent  with  itself — What  the  means 
of  grace  :iirhich  may  correctly  be  denominated  s.ich — Tlic  same  employ^ 
ed  by  God  alike  in  securing  tlic  c:)nversion  of  the  /.aner  luvl  ihc  sanct> 
fioation  of  the  believer — The  divine  example  and  ex aortations -» suffi- 
cient testimony  in  favor  of  the  principles  and  warrant  fir  fjc  mo^t  of 
jirocedurei  adrocated  in  this  chapter. 

Much  of  what  might  appropriately  be  brought  into 
yiew  in  this  chapter  has  been  anticipated.  Yet  are  there 
some  things  which  deniand  particular  attention.  These, 
we  shall  notice,  id  the  observations  suggested  by  a  fourth 
inference  from  the  fact  of  the  Spirit's  moral  suasion,  aa 
already  stated,  viz: 

4.  Thjs  ¥XAVS   Of  «RACx  become  efficaciptis  as  \)i^ 
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Spirit  by  them.,  and  in  a  manner  perfectly  adapted,  alike 
to  their  own  nature  and  to  that  of  the  human  mind  and 
heart,  secures  the  fixed  and  interested  attention  and  the 
voluntary  consecration  of  the  soul  to  God.  These  means, 
may  all  be  ultimately  rcsoJved,  into  the  truths  and  facts 
of  scripture,  as  brought  to  bear  upon  the  mind  of  ra* 
iional  and  feeling  man.  For  **\vhat,'*  says  an  eloquent 
writer,  ^'are  bibles,  sermons,  and  sacraments,  but  instru«- 
xnents  to^arry  truth  to  the  understanding  and  heart?  What 
are  all  the  expostulations  of  others,  but  eSbrts  to  press  the 
iDOtires  contained  in  truth,  upon  the  sensibilities  of  the 
soul.^  What  are  the  passions  which  preachers  address,  but 
channels,  through  which  truth  is  carried  to  the  quick,  or 
instruments  to  rouse  the  soul  to  view  it  with  sharpened 
attention?  What  does  Providence  more  than  illustrate,  and 
enforce  revealed  truth?  Sabbaths  are  not  means  of  grace, 
80  much  as  opportunities  to  attend  on  ordinances  and  ex<- 
ereises  that  are."^  The  believing  prayers  of  christians,  ia 
relation  to  the  unconverted,  which  are  made,  in  the  closet 
<»r  apart  from  them,  are  but  means  of  securing,  in  the  good 
providence  of  God,  that  impressive  exhibition  of  the  truth, 
through  which  the  Spirit  subdues  the  heart.  The  gracious 
exercises,  and  other  eSTorts  of  christians,  are  but  a  prcparat- 
tion.  for  its  more  decisive  and  effective  appeals.  And  the 
efforts  of  the  unconverted,  to  which,  by  some,  a  supersti*- 
tious,  and  by  others,  a  self-rightepus,  importance  has  been 
attached,  are  all  reducible,  when  properly  examined,  to 
the  attention  which  the  mind  gives  to  the  truth,  or  to  the 
ordinances  or  means  through  which  it  is  exhibited. 

Now  it  is  obvious,  that  there  is  a  natural  tendency  oflhe 
truths  and  facts  revealed  in  the  scriptures,  to  induce  those 
exercises,  appropriate  to  the  capacities,  condition,  and  re- 
lations of  men,  in  the  commencement  oi  which  consists 
regeneration.     We  are  required  to  love  and  confide  ia 

X  Park  stttet  I^cturei,  p.  135^ 
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Oody  to  repent  of  our  sins,  and  to  hope  in  and  fear  Him. 
Ail  of  which  things  are  afiections  of  the  renovated  man, 
^nd  without  whichi  no  one  can  lay  claim  to  the  christian 
'Character.    But  in  the  bible,  the  truth,  faithfulness,  benero- 
]ence,  justice,  holiness,  grace  and  compassion  of  the  divine 
nature,  are  unfolded,  and  specifio  declarations  are  to  be 
met  with,  in  the  form  of  promises,  giving  clear  and  de- 
cided intimations  of  these  things,  and  they  certainly  hare, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  as  obvious  a  tendency  to  produce 
the  afiectiona  of  love  for,  and  confidence  in  Grod,  as  have 
{the  exhibitions  of  similar  traits  of  excellence,  and  proois 
of  regard,  when  coming  from  man  to  man,  to  induce  such 
exercises  between  them.      The  dreadful  nature  of  sin,  its 
damning  consequences  in  us,  its  frig^.tful  impeachments  of 
the  divine  character,  and  its  horrid  malignity  as  depicted 
in  the  scriptures,  are  calculated  to  move  to  repentance* 
And  the  views  which  are  given,  of  the  bliss  and  glories  of 
Heaven,  and  of  the  character  of  God  as  a  Moral  Governori 
jliave  as  manifest  a  tendency  to  excite  hope  and  fear. 

The  opposition,  which  the  heart  may  and  does  make 
against  tiieae  things,  and  their  failure,  in  any  case  to  pro- 
4!lucc  such  results,  do  not  disprove  the  tendency  of  the 
truth  to  secure  them.      Nor,  do  the  special  influences  of 
fthc  Spirit^  which  are  itecessart  in  consequence  of  the 
rebellion  and  resistance  of  men  against  the  truth,  fur- 
liish  any  argument,  against  the  adaption  of  that  truths  to 
ihe  circumstances,  ekaracter,  condition,  and  constitutional 
fcnpacities  of  man,  and  consequently,  its  natural  tendency 
<o  produce  the  aflfections  contemplated.      So  far  are  the 
scriptures  from  sanctioniitg  such  an  idea,  that  they  do  ac- 
4ually  urge  the  obligation,  arising  out  of  the  very  ex* 
hibilionof  the  truth ,  made  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  man, 
instanianeousif/  to  exercise,  and  express  the  affections 
^ippropriktc. 

>Vltb  the  following  cxnmples,  the  scriptural  reader  ii 
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ftmiliar.  "Thou  blind  Pharisee!  cleanse  ^rst  that  which 
is  toithin  the  cup  and  platter,  that  the  outside  of  them  may 
be  clean  also.'**  ^^ Put  off  all  these;  anger,  wrath,  ma- 
lice,"* &c,  **Cleanse  your  hands,  ye  sinners  and/?ttr?yy 
your  hearts, ye  double-minded.'"  ^^  Stktblish  your  hear  Is. ^^^ 
^'^Set  your  afftctions  on  things  above. '"  ^^Make  to  your* 
selves  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit.'"*  **0h  Jerusalem 
wash  thy  heart  from  wickedness, /A^/  thou  maycst  be 
saved.^*^  ^^Savt  yourselves  from  this  uh4oward  genera- 
tion."'   '*My  son  give  me. thy  heart. "^ 

Whatever  influence  the  Holy  Spirit  exerts,  tcr  awaken 
and  induce  such  feelings  and  exercises  in  men,  is  and  must 
be,  in  entire  accordance  with  their   moral  agency,      For^ 
unless  men  exalt  their  philosophy  above  the  bible,  it  is  un- 
deniably through  the  truths  that  it  is  imparted.      This* 
very  circumstance,  implies^that  the  solemn  consideration^ 
of  the  facts  or  ol)jects,  which  that  truth  makes  known,  is^ 
intimately  connected  with  the  sinner's  coaversion.    Indcedr 
wo  do  not  perceive  how  else  a  rational  and  accountable' 
creature  such  as  roan  isj  is  to  be  made  willing  to  renounce' 
Vns  sinful,  selfish,  sordid  attachments^  and  bestow  his  af-^ 
factions  on  spiritual  things."*  The  \desiO^  immediate  power' 
on  the  soxilj  ora  physical  efficiency  determining  the  will^ 
is  a  contradiction.      If  he  is  volinilarily  to  turn  from  sin' 
to  God,  and  the  will  is  always  determined  by  motives,  ap-" 
propriate  motires  must  be  presented  and  the  attention  in- 
terested.    This  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  is  necessary;^ 
and  may  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  a' subject,  exceed-- 
tngly  perplexed,  and  obscured   by  the  false  philosophy 
srnd  false  theology  of  9ome,  viz:  the  use  qf  the  means  of 
grace* 

1  Mat.  xxiii.  26.         ^      2  Col.  iii.  8.  3  James  iv.  8. 

4  James  v.  8.  5  Col.  iii.  2.  6  Ezck.  xviii.  21. 

7  Jer.  iv.  14.     •  8  Acts  ii.  40.  9  Pov.  xxiii.  26. 

Other  instances  of  the  same  sort,  may  be  seen  in  James  i.  21;  1  Pet.  i.  23, 
ii.  1;  Col.  iii.  12—15;  Ilcb.  xii.  1.^  Dcut.  x.  12— 16$- Jer.  iv  3,4. 
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On  the  firrt  view  of  this  subject,  it  would  seem  natani 
und  right,  that  we  shoald  attempt  to  discriminate  corroctTy, 
and  inquire,  in  whose  hnnds  the  means  become  effectual; — 
whether  in  the  Spirit's  or  I  he  sinner's — and  what  are  the 
particular  agencies  of  the  Sj)irit,  and  of  the  sinner,  neces- 
sary to  their  being  uscti  sncjccssfully?  We  shall  attempt  a 
rejAy  to  these  questions,  tn  the  confirmation  and  elucidx- 
tion  of  a  feiv  simple  propositions. 

1.  Thcro  are,  strictly  and  properly  speaking,  such  things 
as  arc  called  means  of  grace.     If  the  phrase  is  not  found 
in  the  bible,  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  rejected, 
provided  that  the  thing  it  teaches  or  implies,  is  found 
there.     In  the  hand  of  Gud,  fke  truth  is  unquestionsbly 
a  means  through  which  He  displays  and  imparts  His  grace. 
In  the  experience  of  the  christian,  the^  consideration  of 
the  truths  to  whrch  his  mind  is  >cd  in  the  right  perform- 
ance of  the  duty  of  prayer,  and  in  the  reading  of  the  scr/p- 
toresy  contributes- greatly  to  the  growth  and  perfection  of 
the  gracious  affections,  and  principles  of  his  character. 
As  employed  by  the  Lord's  people,  the  various  methods 
which  they  adopt  for  the  exhibition  of  the  truth,  are  conr- 
dacive  alike  to  their  own  spiritual  improvement,  and  to 
the  conversion  of  sinners.     And  as  axvakening  and  fixing 
\\k%  attcntiotr,  even  the  unconverted  sinner  may  make  use 
of  means,  that  have  a  salutary  tendency.     Whoever  mrf 
be  the  imniediate  agent  contemplated,  there  are  appropnate 
means  through  which  he  may  operate.   God  and  man  both 
work  by  means. 

2.  The  mean9  of  grace  are  admirably  adapted  to  tne 
end  deigned  by  them.  God's  wisdom  is  infinite,  and  it 
were  an  impeachment  of  it,  and  of  His  character  altog^cw*^ 
to  suppose  that  it  were  otherwise,  as  it  respects  the  iostrur 
mentalities  of  His  agency.  Nature  and  Providence  ■"ke 
display  proofs  of  this.  We  have  already  seen  tne  adap- 
tion of  tHc  truths  of  scripture  to  the  result  sought,  which 
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Is  the  sinners  conversion.  They  stddress'  His  intellect  and' 
hearty  and  make  their  powerful  appeals  to  coQiScrcnce  which 
unites  both. 

3.  The  meahs  oC  grace,  however,  notwithstanding  this 
natural  tendency  or  adaption,  do  not  possess  nny  efficiency 
in  themselves f  to  secure  the  end  designed.  For,  if  that 
Were  the  fact,  then  must  they  differ  from  all  othc^  instru- 
mentalities  whatever.  Instead  of  being  called  means, 
they  should  be  styled  causes. 

4.  The  efiicacy  of  the  means  of  gi'ace,  does  not  depend 
iipon  the  agency  of  mo/i  entirely,  in  the  use  of  them^/or 
the  exhibition  of  the  truth.  That  man  has  a  very  impor- 
tant part  to  act,  in  co-operating  with  God,  according  to 
His  plan,  in  the  use  of  those  means  He  is  ordinarily  pleased 
to  employ  and  bless,  we  do  not  deny.  Would  that  the 
whole  church  were  more  awake  under  a  sense  of  the  im- 
portance  and  obligation  of  this  thing!  But  odr  co-opera- 
tion with  (rod,  however  important  and  indispen^ble, 
according  to  the  constitution- He  has  ordained,  is  not  that 
which  gives  efficiency  to  the  means.  •  He  is  the  Mighty 
One  who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  His  own 
will,  and  makes  use  of  our  agency  as  the  channel  through 
which  He  imparts  His  own  energy.  <*Neither  is  he  that 
]planteth  any  thing,  neither  he  that,  watereth;  but  God  that 
.giveth  the  increase.''^ 

5.  It  isonly  as  the  use  of  the  means  of  grace  secures  the  di- 
vine agency,  that  they  become  effective  means  of  Malvalion. 
*'I  have  planted,"  says  Paul,  "Apollos  watered, but  God  gave 
ihe  increase.'*'  This,  we  presume  will  be  denied  by  nonc« 
But  what  is  that  ageney,  and  how  is  it  secured?  It  is  not  a 
physical  efficiency  y  as  we  have  seen,  but  a  moral  power — ^a 
power  given  to  the  truth,  which  sways  effeclually  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  rebel,  and  turns  him  from  the  error  of  hi» 
ways.     If  that  power  be  exerted  on  the  mind  and  heart  of 

1  1  Cor.  iii.  17.  ,21  Cor.  jii.  6. 
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maDi  irrespectively  of  Ihe  truth,  and  to  prepare  by  aome' 
creative  process  for  the  influence  of  the  truth  to  be  felt,, 
then  is. regeneration  altogether  a  physical  work.     We  care- 
not  how  it  may  be  described,  whether  as  creating  a  dit' 
poBiiioTij  habit,  taste,  instinct,  principle,  or  any  thing  else. 
If  it  be  the  product  of  simple  immediate  power  on  the 
soul,  irrespectively  of  the  truth,  the  work  is  not  of  amoral 
character,  but  precisely  in  keeping  with  the  great  effects 
which  transpire  in  the  created  universe,  from  the  exercise 
of  physical  Omnipotence.     Such  energies  are  exerted  oof- 
forifily,  undeviatingly  andinfallibly,  according  to  thefix^d 
and  established  constitution  of  things. 

In  the  conversion  of  a  sinner,  the  ageney  of  God  is  tbt 
result  of  special  desion,  and  not  according  to  any  fixed 
law,  to  which,  as  in  the  operations  of  narture,  sueceaafbl 
appeals  may  be  infallibly  made.      Appeals  are  daily  made 
to  the  divine  agency  in  nature,  as  for  example  to  the  hw 
of  gravitation,  with  infallible  success^  by  those  who  lose 
sight  of  God's  design  and  providence  afltogether.     Itisnot 
thus,  however,  with  respect  to  the  converting  agency  of 
His  Spirit.     It  is  true,  that  faith  has  a  wondevM potency , 
and  may  anticipatCy  with  confidence,  the  final  result  in  an 
appeal  made  to  God,  for  the  conversion  of  a  sinner.     But 
that  is  a  very  different  thing,  from  the  immediate  success 
of  an  appeal  made  through  the  truth,  at  any  given  penW 
to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  sinner.      It  is  the  agency  of 
God,,  which  gives  that  truth  its  efficacy,  and  although  the 
ultimate  result  may  be  coufidenily  expected,  ami  there  may 
be  circumstances  to  authorize  the  expectation  of  immediate 
success;  yet-  we  do  not,  and  cannot,  partly  from  the  n^l 
nature  of  moral  agency,  and  partly  from  our  ignorance  of 
the  mode  and  laws  of  the  divine  agency,  anticipate,  with 
as  infallible  certainty  the  issues  o£  an  appeal  of  thissortf 
as  we  do  to  what  are  termed  the  laws  of  nature. 
We  admit,  that  there  .may  be,  and  are  certain  m*''""'^ 
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laws,  according  to  which,  God  gorerns  mind,  and  from 
which  He  no  more  deviates^  than  from  the  laws  of  nature. 
Yet  is  there,  by  virtue  of  that  liberty  of  action,  conceded 
to  the  will,  a  wide  range  for  the  combination  and  employ- 
tnent  of  thp  motives  that  may  sway  it.       We  cannot  tell 
what  peculiar  class  of  motives  will  afiect  this  or  the  other 
man,  most  powerfully.     Nor  can  toe  always  calculate,  with 
absolute  certainty,  as  to  the  decisions  of  the  will.     Difier- 
cnt  minds  are  differently  affected  by  the  very  sametionflid- 
erations.     One  fears  and  trembles,  another  becomes  uneasy, 
and  wrathful^  and  a  third  is  filled  with  delight^  at  the  men- 
tion of  God,  and  Christ,  and  religion,  and  a  change  of  heart. 
Every  variety  of  motive,  has,  through  the  agency  of  God, 
led  ultimately  to  gracious  results;  and  every  variety  of  mo- 
tive, has  had  et-times  quite  the  contrary  effect.  The  thought 
^hich  has  disarmed  one  sinner,  and  dissolved  him  in  love, 
4ias  driven  another  to  rage  and  desperation.    A  reason  of 
'this  difference,  is  to  be  found  in  the  particular  state  of  heart 
-at  the  time,  which  is  a  province  beyond  pur  research.  But 
as  God  ^earcheth  the  heart.  He  can,  and  does,  combine 
;and  press  motive,  so  adapted  to  the  peculiar  character,  and 
mental  state  of  the  individual,  or  exhibit  truth  through 
such  external  instrumentalities,  and  at  such  junctures,  as 
;that  in  His  hands,  when  He  specially  designs.  It  becomes 
effecjbual  to  the  sinner's  conversion.      But  what  is  the  ap- 
propriate result  oi special  design,  we  cannot  legitimatefly  ac- 
<count  for,as  eventuating  through  d^  fixed  law:  and  therefore, 
^the  means  of  grace  become  not  efficacious,  as  they  are  an 
.appeal  to  a  fixed  and  established  mode,  through  which  the 
Creator  exercises  His  energies. 

We  fear,  that  much  superstition  prevails  in  the  church 
<on  this  subject,  and,  that  the  illustrations,  and  analogies, 
employed  by  many  writers  and  preachers  on  this  subject, 
'have  contributed  no  little,  to  induce  and  confirm  it«  Wit- 
mess  the  miserable  votaries,  and  slaves  of  the  j>aj>al  hierar- 
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chy,  whe  rliyme  their  ave  marias  and  fater  xosters, 
and    multiply  their  *^vain  repetitions/'    with    confident 
expectation  of  some  beneficial  result!     See  too  the  poor 
formalist— but  a  few  degrees  above  the  worshipper  of  the 
crucifix,  and  of  the  Virgin, — who  somnolently  reads  his 
Bible  on  tlie  Sabbath,- -floats  to  church  with  the  crowd,— sits 
in  t})e  same  seat  from  week  to  week  and  year  to  year,  in  the 
house  of  God — partakes  of  the  sacrament  and  goes  through 
otker  religious  duties,  without  an  interested  mind  and  heart, 
y^  thinks,  that  he  is  using  the  means  of  grace,  and  that 
these  dumb-shows — ^this  pantomimical  sort  of  religioD, 
will  eventually  secure  the  grace  of  God!     And  hear  the 
learned  and  philosophical  illustrations,  of  the  operations  of 
grace,  given  by  mystic  divines,  in  their  account  of  the 
husbandman's  breaking  up  the  fallow  ground,  preparioj[t/)e 
iioil,  sowinjg  his  seed,  and  waiting  patiently  for  a  crop  I 
^rhey  are  all  the  ruinous,  soul-destroying,  practical  mis- 
takes  begotten  by  a  false  philosophy  in  alliance  with  a 
mystic  theology.      For    our    parts,    wo   discover  very 
little,  if  any  essential  difierence  in  these  monstrous  births. 
In  point  of  safet}*^,  or  of  real  intelligence,  among  the  vo- 
taries of  either  of  the  above  superstitious  methods  of  appeal 
to  the  agency  of  God,  there  is  unquestionably  none. 

Nor  is  their  system  any  nearer  the  truth,  who  either 
theoretically  or  practically  talk  of  making  cfibrtf  and  n&lng 
t!»e  means  of  grace,  so  as  to  bring  God  under  some  sort  of 
obligation  to  help  them.  It  is  truly  deplorable  to  witness 
.  the  soul-destroying  influence  of  antinomian  principles  U\ 
■  the  church  of  God.  Here  and  there  is  to  be  met  one,  who, 
passes  through  certain  forms  and  duties  of  religion— is  a 
stickler  for  ^'Orthodoxy" — proclaims  that  he  gives  all  the 
glory  of  his  salvation  to  God, — ^and  denounces  every  thing 
like  2eat  and  feeling  in  religion,  and  pressing  of  the  obli- 
gations immediately  to  repent  and  lead  a  holy  lifc,as8clf- 
ji'ighteousness  and  as  denying  the  grace  and  wrk  ol 
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Spirit;  but  who,  when  interrogated  with  respect  to  his  own 
personal  hope,  hesitates  not  to  say  that  he  trusty  in  God,^ 
and  expects  eventually  to  be  saved.     The  sins  of  the  heart\ 
are  not  sacrificed.      The  distinctive  duties  of  religion  are 
not  discharged.      The  man  is  like  the  world,  drowned  in 
Its  lusts  and  cares.     Not  a  word  escapes  from  him  in  com- 
mendation of  the  Saviour.     Not  a  warning  is  given  by  him,  < 
to  his  impenitent  and  ungodly  associates.      He  must  notV 
t)c  pressed  as  to  his  own  personal  experience  in  religion,  \ 
for  it  is  the  prerogative  of  God,  he  says,  to  search  the 
iieart.      His  family  perceive  no  other  indications  of  reli- 
gion about  him,  than  that  he  goes  to  church,  and   "takes 
the  sacrament. ''     No  altar  is  raised  near  the  dotnestic  - 
liearth,  on  wliich  ascends  the  morning  and  the  evening  sa-  , 
criiice.      He  is  more  frequently  to  be  seen  in  the  tavern,  ^ 
than  at  a  prayer-ft^eeting.     His  voice  may  be  heard  in  po-  ' 
}itical  dubs,  but  never  in  a  religious  conference.      He  • 
Icnows  from  experience,  what  it  is  to  be  "filled  with  wine 
wherein  is  excess.*^    He  can  counsel  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, diout  their  worldly  concerns,  or  declaim  against  re- 
vivafls  of  religion,  and  "revival  ministers,*'  but  knows 
not  how,  nor  undertarkes,  to  confer  with  an  anxious  sinner 
about  the  concerns  of  his  :8ou!.    And  yet  he  accounts  him- 
self a  christian^     He  is  trusting  in  Christ  eventually  to  be 
saved,  but  is  not  willing  to  be  saved  just  now,  and  part 
with  all\i\»  sins  and  begin  to  practice  every  duty.      Nor 
can  be  endure  that  preaching,  or  that  man,  which  makes 
hitn  doubt  his  safety,  while  he  can  give  no  evidence  what- 
ever, that  His/c/e/A,  or  what  he  calls  his  "faith,  |iurifies  Aw 
heart,"  "works  by  love,*'  and  "overcomes  the  world*'  in 
himself.    Miserable  ddusion^  "He  is  floating,  on  what  he 
calls  the  means  of  grace,  most  quietly  down  to  belli     And 
that  preaching,  and  those  ministers,  whose  exhibition  of 
doctrinal  truth,  tends  to  induce  and  confirm  this  soul-de- 
stroying delusion,  will  be  found  anwng  the  guilty  causes 
fifhis  damnation. 


Not  much  less  deluding  are  the  system  and  tactics  oC 
those,  who,  fearing  to  invade  the  proyinee  of  the  Spirit, 
ve  careifcrl  to  remind  the  sinner^  at  every  turn,  that  he  is 
utterly  unable  by  his  own  unassisted  powers,  either  to  be- 
lieve, or  to  repent  to  the  saving  of  his  souL      It  might  as 
truly  be  said,  that  he  cannot  rise  and  walk,  by  his  own  un- 
assisted powers,  and  it  would  be,  by  do  means,  a 'difficult 
Hhing,  for  one,  not  hypocondriacally  predisposed — ^who 
-would  allow  himself  to  doufot,  wliether  God  would  assist 
liim,  and  perplex  his  mind  about  divine  agensy  and  human 
dependence, — to  persuade  himself  to  «it  still,  believing  that 
be  had  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs.  More  ridiculous  haliacioa- 
lioRS  bare  actnally  XalLen  jdace*     The  sinner,  that  trulj 
repents,  will  learn,  more  effectually  from  his  own  bz7»* 
jiiSNCS,  than  from  all  humaa  teaching,  to  whom  the  effica- 
cious grace,  which  made  him  willing  to^urn  to  God,  is  ta 
J>Q  ascribed.     To  brandialh  in  his  face,ct  every  moment, 
the  solemn  charge  that  he  cannot,  as  though  by  some 
physical  necessity  of  ^'sinful  natdrb/'  it  was  imposnbk 
for  blm  to  repent,  is,  according  to  the  very  constitution  of 
Ibe  b^man  mtnd,  and  to  the  laws  which  regulate  bumaa 
thought  and  action,  to  take  the  most  ^eSectual  method  t§ 
jvevent  him  from  ever  doing  so. 

For  it  is  a  wise  and  benevolent  provision  of  the  great 
Creator,  that  we  never  think  of  attempting  to  do,  what 
we  know  is  impossible*  Every  man  feels  that  he  will  be 
jteting,  as  absurdly,  as  fruitlessly,  in  trying  to  do,  whad 
Sie  knows  he  cannot,  and  therefore,  instinctively  refuses 
thus  to  mispend  his  time  and  strength*  IiCt  the  rational 
iDian,  therefore^  "be  addressed  by  one  in  whom  he  has  con- 
fidence, and  the  truths  and  facts  of  religion,  be  exhibited 
-tor  his  mind,  so  as  to  make  the  impression,  and  lead  to  the 
conelosion,  that  he  cannot  ^succeed  if  he  tries;  yea,  iiare 
«KoA  attempt  in  the  strength  he  has, — ^the.  only  strength  of 
which  lie  is  conscious, — to  repent  and  turh  to  God,  and  thie 
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inevitable  result  will  be,  to  lie  down  and  waii  for  some 
more  convenient  season,  tlian  the  present.  Such  is  actuallj^ 
the  result,  n\  many  instances, as  the  protracted  impenitence, 
and  deep  daitination  of  delaying  »inners-fully  proice.  And 
such  are  the  excuses  too,  which  arc  drawn  from  the  very 
mouths  of  th(3  ambassadors- of  Christ  sent  forth  to  beseecli 
rebels  to  be  r<(conc)ied  to  God,.—- eximses  which  they  are 
ever  prompt,  and  delighted  to  render,  and  oftimes  actually 
do,  to  the  shame  and  confusion  ef  the  legate  o£  the  skies f 
Look  to  the  barren  ministrations  of  those  whose  style  of 
preaching,  is  unvaryingly  of  the  character  referred  to.  De- 
cent outward  attendance  upon  the  rites  a>nd  ordinances  of  re- 
ligion, may  besecuredjbut  while  men  may  become  reputable 
citizens,,  discreet*  ill  tlieir  behaviour,  studious  of  the  doc-^ 
trines  of  christiaivity,  and  be  accounted  in  the  main  reli-. 
gious,  few.  if  any,  jnarked  and  decided  cases  of  convcriiion,. 
take  place,  and  still  more  rare,  are,  that  spiritualintercoui^e,. 
that  active  and  untiring  zeal  for  God,  and  that  anxiety  for- 
souls  which  are  indispcnsible  evikiences-of.  true  piety* 

We  do  not  mean,  unnecessarily  to  censure.  Nor  arc  we 
supposing  cases  J  to  support  our  theomy.  At  the  moment 
we  pen  these  lines,,  our  thoughts  revert  with  painful  emor 
tionsy  to  a  venerable  father,  who  lifts,  in  the  councils  of  the 
church,,  bis  solemn  and  thrilling  voice  of  alarm,  and  de- 
nunciation against  heresies^  errorSy  new  measures^  &c.,  and 
,  who  prophesies  of  the  blighting  influence  of  his  brethren,  | 
that  difier  from  him  in  their  opinions,  but  under  other  cir-.  ' 
cumstances  deplores  that,  although  he  has  for  near  halfsb 
century,  been  preaching  the  gospel,  he  does  not  know  one 
instance,  in  which  he  has  been  instrumental  in  the  conver- 
sion of  a  sinner.  **By  iheir  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,'* 
Says  the  blessed  Redeemer,  and  if  such  be  the  rule  of  judg-t 
ment  in  this  case,  would  it  not  be  well  to  suspect,  that  tho 
error  may  be  nearer  home?  Surely  svch  exhortations  as  the 
following,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  most  deleterious  influence^ 
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''Now  my  dear  young  frteiuls,  here  is  your  duty;  jou  are 
called  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  to  exercise  repentance  unto 
life.  But  you  are  noi  called,  but  forbidden  to  attempt 
this  duty  in  your  own  strength. '"  It  is  well,  tliat  the  feel- 
ings of  many  counteract  the  influence  of  their  theory,  and 
that  the  exhortations,  suggested  alike  by  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures, and  by  common  sense,  notwithstanding  a  mystic 
theology,  are  addressed  to  the  consciences  of  sinners,  to 
urge  them  to  instant  repentance.  The  exhortations  "to 
seek,'*  and  "pray,"  and  **slrive,"  and  "use  the  means," 
which  are  sometimes  substituted  ibr  those,  which  it  is  ex- 
plicitly given  in  charge  to  the  minister  of  Christ,  to  urp, 
cannot  fail  to  perplex,  bewilder,  distract 

Take  the  confession  of  a  young  man^  which  has  beco 
recently  spread  before  the  churches,  and  whose  dear  disr 
criminating  mind  required  bcttjer  counsellors,  than  it  seems 
to  have  been  his  lot  to  meet:    "I  wa»  almost  ready  to 
despair;  but  I  remembered,  that  ^God's  arm  was  not  shortr 
encd,  that  it  could  not  save,' and  I  determined  never  to 
cease  from  striving:  but  even  this,  I  knew  was  what  I 
would  not  be  able  to  do  of  myself.      This  continued  to  be 
my  state,  with  little  variation,  for  more  than  a  week. 
After  listening,  with  great  interest,  to  preaching,  and  talk- 
ing with   christians,  he  adds,    '^nothing  they  said,  how- 
ever, gave  mc  much  encouragement.     It  was  only  'strire, 
*seck,'   'ask,'  'knock.'      That  I  was  ready  to  do;  and 
for  the  few  days  past,  this  darkness  has  been  breaking 
away,  and  in  its  place  a  calm  assurance  has  been  succeed- 
ing."*    The  character  of  that  assurance  is  not  described, 
nor  any  thing  said,  as  to  what  it  relates,  buttheconnefOofl 
would  seem  to  intimate,  that  it  refers  to  the  conclusion, 
drawn  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  had  become  a  christian. 
The  writer  of  these  confessions,  may  have  become  socht 

1  CbrisUan  Advoca^te,  voL  ix.  p.  516. 

2  MiaucnaT^'  Reporter,  for  Oct  1831. 
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but  other  evidence  of  the  fact,  than  what  be  intimatef,  in- 
fluenced his  judj^mcnt  in  the  cVse,  is  indispensibly  necea- 
sary.  The  c.nl'n  nssiirnnce  of  which  he  speaks,  was  natu- 
ral ly  to  hpvo  b?^vi  expected  from  such  counsels,  and  such 
elfjris,  nn'i  sn-h  cx^^itcincnt.  And  the  conclusion — ^as  we 
foir  it  "St"*;  '»'"  "  '.  ^l^^c,  vvlicro  such  preaching  and  man- 
a.^nvit  0^  '!;.;:!   'IS  S'.):il.s  obtain — may  hftvo    been  drawn, 

4 

that  ir'?'*)v<*!"  ch  I  2;e  hnd  i)een  experienced,  the  heart 
h'*  !  !)co  1  «?.^iv!ly  rencn-cd,  though  there  had  been  no  dis- 
tinct cnnsciorf'ffiess  of  the  vnluniary  and  hearty  reyiuncia- 
Hon  of  ill  sin,  \\\v\  coifiding  in  the  blessed  Redeemer,  as, 
an  all-sujflcient  Saviour,  accompanied  with  a  loving  and 
resDl-.Jto,  nn:l  (io!ijj;hte;l  consecration  of  himself  and  all,  tp 
Ilis  sorvfcci.  The  above  i5  merely  selected  as  a  specimen 
oiVv2  practicil  hnrir"2;  nf  t'lc  cou:isel5  fljivcn  by  those,  who^ 
— insf'.aviofHirccti.^Giit  o:u*e  to  the  Saviour,  and  spreading 
the  truth  v/h'ch  i.s  to  b3  believed,  before  the  mind,  and 
expoj'.fn^  t!ie  ^:\\\\  t:vI  (Ia.r^::r  of  every  moment's  delay  to 
renont,  and  '2  'liriin^  it,  as  bv  ibe  authority  of  God«  to  be 
in.sfnrtiy  dor.:  — exhort  to  pray,  and  read  the  bible,  anduso 
the  means  of  grace — seeking,  knocking,  striving  after  faith 
and  rapen tance,  and  what  not. 

Now<  against  all  such  theory  and  practice,  wc  enter  our 
solemn  protest.  It  is  contrary  lo  the  principles  of  com* 
mon  sense.  That  teaches  us  to  direct  the  attention  spe* 
cifically  and  directly,  towards  the  result  to  be  secured. 
The  means,  or  procefs,  by  which  that  result  is  to  be  ob- 
tained, are,  in  many  cases,  instinctively  discovered,  and 
while  req'iirinj^,  and  urging  the  final  issue^  every  one 
feels,  that  ihc  preliminary  processes^  which,  in  the  nature 
of  tilings  are  necessary  to  secure  it,  are  also  required.  But 
to  direct  the  attention  firat  lO  ihese^  is,  in  fact,  to  cause 
the  mind  virtually  to  lose  sight  of  ti\t  grtvX  end  to  be 
secured.     For  example,  we  are  required  to  beliere.    Now 

^very  man  of  common  tense  Jknows,  that  before  there  can 
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Ihi  tn  .act  pf  (ailh,  ibere  must  be  somewhat  to  be  beVieved 
•—that  that  must  be  perceired— and  that  the  atientlon  o{  the 
mind  must  be  so  farawakened,  and  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter, as  to  fix  itself)  in  a  full  reliance,  on  the  testimonj 
giren.     We  are  also  required  to  repent;  but  before  this  ean 
be  done,  there  must  be  something  seen  to  be  wronf;,  and 
sufficient  considerations  be  present  to  the  miud,  to  induce 
sorroTV.     Now,  when  the  injunctions  to  believe  and  repent, 
in  reference  to  God,  are  given,  they  impose,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  an  obligation,  as  to  all  the  necessary  preliminarf 
exercises  of  mind.      This,  in  all  ordinary   n;atters,  every 
man  feels  to  be  true  and  right.     Why  slvall  wc  then  devi- 
ate from  the  common  rule  of  estimating  doty,  and  proceed- 
ingin  such  cases?  Instead  o[Jirst  directing  to  the  meanSr 
or  preliminaries^  and  telling  the  sinner  about  praying  fnd 
reading  the  bible,  and  going  to  church,  &c.,  let  us  direct 
him  to  the  end  which  must  be  attained,  or  perdition  sball 
overtake  him.      In  doing  so,  w^e  take  the  most  effectual 
method  tp  secure,  just  that  sort  of  attention  to  prelim/os- 
ries,  that  is  indispenaibly  necessary,  while  we  afford  him 
no  place  to  rest,  and  no  solace  whatever  in  his  present  coo- 
seious  impenitence  and  rebellion. 

To  pursue  another  course,  is  to  foster  the  spirit  of  sdP 
righteous  effort  Every  one,  conversant  with  the  himin 
heart,  knows  how  prone  men  arc  to  rest,  in  this  and  the 
other  effort,  as  conducing  to  their  salvation.  Hoir  often 
do  you  meet  with  those,  who,  have  been,  njost^religi- 
ously,**  using  the  means  for  years;  but  have  not  cordially 
embraced  the  Saviour.  Now  it  is  of  no  moment  what 
the  sinner  does  in  this  way — if  he  does  not  actvallt  be- 
lieve from  Ms  hearty  and  repent,  he  rnustf  and  wiu  Bi? 
DAMNED.  Js  there  not  danger,  therefore,  from  such  coun- 
sels, when  we  know,  how  prone  men  are,  in  tlie  ipiri^  of 
lelf-righteogs  effort,  to  rest  short  of  Christ?  It  is  of  little 
arail  to  say,  that  you  will  guard  against  thafc^  by  diargmf 


him  not  to  do  xL  If  you  direct  him  to  ust  the  mten^^ 
as  conducing  to  hi«  salvation,  or  to  make  any  other  efi^rt 
than  the  one  all  CMential,  yon  do  actually  soothe  him,  fbt 
the  present,  and  for  the  present  keep  him  from  Christ?   Let 

w 

«nf  one  who  douhls  the  truth  of  this  declaration,  enter  the 
inquiry  meetin<r,  and  there  study  the  developments  of  the 
human  heart.   A  note  of  commiseration,  a  tacit  acknowledg- 
ment of  any  other  inability,  than  a  w? ///*«/ refusal  to  come  to 
Christ,  and  a  directing  to  means  which  can  be  used  asthough 
faith  and  repentance,  were  not,  and  might  not,  instantly  be* 
exercised,  will  blunt  the  edge  of  the  keenest  convictloni. 
The  sinner,  and  his  counsellor  may  both  weep  together,  and  * 
sing  a  song  of  lamentation,  over  the  imbecility  of  his  na« 
-ture,  and  his  wretched  conditi'^n,  but  his  sen^t  of  gttitt% 
-will  necessarily  be  impaired  by  such  a  process:     Well 
•will  it  be,  if  he  be  not  thus  beguiled  away  from  Christi " 
and  instead  of  cordially  submitting  to  him  in  belief  of  the 
ifuth,  and  yielding  up^  his  all  at  his  feet,  be  inducted  prae- 
4ically  into  that  life  of  self-righteous  effort,  which  wiU 
"lilind  his  perceptions  of  truth,  ^nd  enrol  him  among  this 
many  self-deceived    formalists^  stind  inactivei  inefficient 
.professors  of  religion  in  the  church  of  Grod. 

Beside,  this  method  ef  procedure  is  inconsistent  with 
itself.  The  sinner  is  to  be  told  ^Hhat  effectual  help  majr 
he  obtained  by  earnest  entreaty*'— that  rf  he  asks  aright 
he  will  be  heard.  He  cannot  this  r^ry  instant  believe;  h« 
must  not  ^are  to  do  so  in  his  own  strength;  he  mtist  be 
**forbidden  to  attempt"  it;  but,  if  he  prays  iincerefy  and 
fervently,  help  will  soon  be  found.  And  this,  with  some 
is  '^preaching  the  whole  cdunsel  of  God,*'  and  to  neglect 
to  do  30,  is  ^^keeping  back  the  truth"! I!  The  first  may 
produce,  as  it  does  among  those  who  adopt  the  '^seeking" 
plan,  a  great  deal  of  noisy  excitement,  and  in  many  ctaee 
the  most  fatal  dslusiooi  and  abominable  hypocriij.  We 
^peak  that  which  we  have  $ttn,  and  testify  that  whieb  we 
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do  koow.  The  other  suggestion  about  praying  aright, 
ooly  tends  to  distract  the  sinner's  attention,  and  turn  It 
away  from  Christ  to  himself.  He  is  put  upon  inqjiiry 
what  It  is  to  pray  aright,  and  exa-^.ining  hh  own  fceliM^s, 
and  it  is  morally  impossible,  in  soch  a  rase,  for  ih?  *Titd 
to  wake  up,  under  the  influence  of  the  great  objects  of  our 
faith.  In  order  to  this  they  must  be  placed  before  ihe 
fnindy  and  the  thoughts  be  dirccte.i  towards  them.  Let 
this  be  done,  and  let  the  minisicrof  Ci.riit,  In  ihc  -^  Mhor- 
ity  of  the  word,  and  -ippeals  to  ihe  co:\sci"ncp,  aud  «p;;ro- 
priate  illustration,  keep  the  sole  ^:u  ficts  to  he  believed  . 
sparkliog  and  glowing  before  ihc  5liincr'a  n.ir.d,  and  press 
him  to  instant  belief  of  them,  and  submission  to  Christ 
livAf  as  he  would  not  throw  the  soul  on  the  very  threshold 
of  the  kingdom,  immcasurabl}*,  and  perhaps  eternally, 
lMek»  let  him  beware  how  he  direris  him  to  prny  or  to  use 
the  m<aii*,Mest  he  comfort  him  in  hi.'^  reb^.iion.  If  he 
•peaks  the  truth,  he  must  tell  him,  th'Vt  if  h:?  J3j*<  not  b:- 
lieve  he  cannot  be  heard,  and  if  lie  tells  him  he  7nu:t  ass 
the  means  btlitvingly^  and  all  the  time  lulls  him  he  can- 
no/»  he  is  only  distracting  the  attention  and  sporting  u-ith 
his  misery. 

Why  then  shall  the  sinner  be  told  to  pray,  or  to  do 
any  thing  else,  as  though  //  could  directly  or  indirectly 
eonduce  to  his  salva»ion,  when  at  the  moment  he  refu- 
nd to  believe?  Is  it  true,  that  a^kin^  and  scMng  ars 
aeeeptable  to  God,  unless  there  is  fuiih?  Docs  He  not  snv, 
••He  that  Cometh  to  God  must  bciicve" -^*M*^ai  whhoi.t 
faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  him."*    "Thnt  wLntjocvcr 

X.  Every  intellSfj^ent  rca.ler  \vriU  .\t  once  pcrce'.vt ,  -^  nt  t-  u-pr  -ur./  rre?^ 
the  conscience  of  the  impenitent  sinner  v.-ith  his  obi :  r\. -»  t-  ni  >iv.  zu  1  to 
direct  the  convinced  sinner  to  pruy,  when  untKsy  \ny  ■.  r/.  r.-,  uj  c  rJua-g 
to  his  erentuftl  faith  and  repentance,  a:-e  perfect'/  u  r  :.c\  ar...  car.  nd.cr 
be  «H»iilbiinded,  but  by  tiiose  who  sre  wilfully  ignorant,  or  of  incurabo*  ob- 
tarn  Inteltect 
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is  not  of  failh  is  ain?''*  "And  that  liiey  that  are  an  iAr 
^esh  cannot  please  God?"*  To  coinsel  the  sinner  in  any 
other  W17,  and  to  put  him  iippn  cITorls,  as'  it  wore  to  t»!r:i 
fioJ  to  hiin,  is  takifij;  p%rt  with  Ihtj  .-in  1  r  •  :.  ^*  ^-  .^ '.  •- 
fostering  the  spirit  of  rcbellioTi — :ri'l  -  <:"^t'  ;':'  .'■.  **; 
the  God  of  love.  It  is  th?  siiri'^r  i  t  musi  i;*  '  ir.iUu. 
God  is  willin;^;  to  receive  him.  H.i  letids  noi  to  j  1:10  1. 
To  inquire  aa  to  His  secret  purpose  is  to  sjsp.ct  'i^e  si.i- 
ceriiy,  and  ihrcitk  of  His  promise. 

Ob»  men  of  God,  bewarchorv' ye  do  prnrticnlly  betray  tho. 
cause  of  a, bleeding  Saviour,  and  while  His  heart  is  rent  and 
tainiand  His  bowels  yearn  over  a  lost  and  guilty  world,  how 
you  counsel  the  sinner,  so  as  to  make  another  inriprcssion, 
than  thatpTerymoment^s  delay  to  repent  and  believe,  is  only 
loading  him  with  heavier  j^uilt,  and  sinkl:ig  him  down  to 
hell.  .Thouf!;hj-our  hearts  ache  forhim,  letnotyour  sympa- 
thies ruin  hissouL  If  you  virtually  lead  him  to  think  that  you 
have  more  tenderness  for  him  than  Christ  hnss,  he  will 
cling  to  you.  Press  to  irnmedlate  sjbTiission.  It  is  a 
horrible  quarrel  the  sinner  has  aii;aii.sl  Go  J;  and  if  he  is  not  * 
dts^irmcd  of  the  wc.ipons  of  his  robsllioi,  h^  is  lost  for 
ever.  You  have  no  authority  to  tiili  him  any  ihin^f  else, 
QS  to  whnt  is  to  be  doirc  by  hitn,  than  what  the  apostles  and 
John  the  baptist  before  4 hem,  and  the  Saviour  Himself* 
did.  They  charged  it  on  their  hearers  and  cspcci  illy'the 
awakened  to  repent  and  believe.*  This  is  the  scriptural  * 
plan.  Who  dare  substitute  another?  If  tlie  Saviour  has 
said  ''ask  and  3'c  shnll  receive,^'  he  sjieaks^of  no  other 
than  successful  asking,  "For  every  one  that  af;ker.h,^^  he 
says,  "receivcth.**^  And  there  is  no  sucftossful  *isk»-ng, 
buLin  faith.  *'Bttt  l«t  him  ask  in  farlh,  nothing  wai'cring, 
for  he  that  waveretb  is  like  a  wave  of  the  sea  driven  by 

1  Tlom.  viii.  S. 

a   Mat  iii.  2.  \v,  17:  Mtrk  i.  15.  vi.  IJ:  L  ike  xlU.  3:    k^%  it-  3«,  4«; 
I&.  19;  xri.  31 :  tvu.  30:  xxn.  20.  3  Mat.  vii.  7. 
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IIm  wind  and  tcrssefl.     For  let  not  that  man  tliink  that  lie 
••haU  rereire  any  thing  at  the  hand  of  God."^ 

From  the  abore  remarks,  the  reader  will  perccire,  what 
U  that  use  of  the  ir.cana,  which  is  appropriate  to  the  sin- 
ner's condition,  and  conducive  to  his  salvation,  and  hoir 
it  becomes  efficacious,  ns  well  as  the  danger  of  directing 
one  with  constriout  unbelief  and  impenitence,  to  make  ao^ 
•  •Sort  that  m^y  eontrli»\ite  to  his  conversion,  .instead  of  re- 
•quiring  the  thing  itaelf— ^Ae  giving^  of  $he  heart  to  God. 
As  long  as  the  sinner  is  actuated  by  his  selfish  desire  after 
security,  and,  without  renouncing  his  sins,  seeks  to  cherish 
tthe  hope  of  acceptance  with  God,  his  whole  conduct  is 
krcbellious  and  idolatrous.    To  tell  him  to  pray  for  forgive- 
iiessy'when  he  is  consciously  unwilling  to  forsake  his  sin^ 
is  to  tell  him  to  insult  the  Majesty  of  Heaven.     To  tell 
him  to  pray  for  repentance,  while  he  loves  and  cherishes 
his  sins,  and  will  not  sacrifice  them,  is  to  send  him  before 
/    God  to  play  the  hypocrite.     To  tell  him  to  do  certain 
(      IbiJigs  which  he  can,  but  which  are  siufui,  and  which  it  i§ 
\     necessary  he  should  do,  in  order  eventually  to  be  able  to 
^    /do  what  now,  he  cannot,  is  to  set  him  supcrstitiously  ani 
.sinfully  to  work,  aa  by  some  spell  or  self-righteous  effort, 
fully  to  bri«^  God  vnder  obligations   to   him.     T^  feU 
him  to  make  use  of  means,  and  cry    for  help,   and  for* 
;  hid  him  it  attempt  complying  with  the  claims  of  God  ia 
\   in  his  own  strength,  t.  e.  till  God  does  something  more 
lo  excise  Inm  to  believe  atid  repent  than  He  is  now  doings 
;i!»  to  te^i  him  to  cast  the  blaove  of  his  present  impenilenee 
4)Q  God.     To  tell  him  to  do  any  act  as  conducive  to  hfa 
i»alvatioB,  prior  to  hit  full  and  actual  compliance  with  the 
claims  of  God  for  his  heart,  is  to  tell  him  to  do  what  God 
Abliors,  and  cannot  accept,  and  in  which  he  may  rest  to  his 
everlasting  perdition.     What  then  is  to  be  done?  la  there 
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no  lielp  for  him?  Must  he  arnk  in  perfect  apathy »  ur 
coine  frantic  with  horror?  Must  he  go  down  to  hell  in  the 
full  blaze  of  gospel  tight?  By  no  meuns.  Let  him  at  once- 
be  put  upon  compliance  with  the  demand  of  God.  Let 
the  glorious  object  of  our  faith  be  held  up  to  his  view, — ^let 
the  sa^emn  and  awful  facts  which  Gjd  has  revealed,  be  madB 
known  to  hinr, — let  the  guilt  of  his  present  impenitence  be 
exposed, — let  the  truth  in  full  beamings  be  poured  around 
him, — and  let  hts- conscience  be  pressed  to  instant  belieT 
ftod  submission. 

These  are  the  incfti>s  through  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
etperates  upon  the  mind  and  heart.      The  gospel   is  ther 
nighty  ''power  of  Ood  unto  salvation,  unto  every  one 
that  bclieveth."^    Through  its  truths,  the  Spirit  strtyes 
to  brieg  men  off  from  their  rebellion.      They  mike  thctr 
solemn  appeal  to  the  instinctive  principles  of  our  nature 
— our  constitutional  desire  after  happiness,  and  dread  of 
misery.      And  the  Spirit,  operating  on  our  susceptibili- 
ties through  them,  is  exciting  the  mind  and  heart  to  action,, 
and  drawing   to  \he  belief  and  love  of  the  truth.      The 
aitlention  ef  mind  requisKe  to  perceive  truth,  the  6xing 
and  dwelling  on  it  necessary  to  feel  it,  the  apprehension  of 
the  evidence  that  indeed  it  is  truth,  and  the  actual  consent* 
rng  u*nto  it  .as  proposed,.—* these  are  all  involved  in  those 
preKmjnary  mental  processes,  which  the  injunctions- 1» 
helieve  and  repent  imply,  and  whieh  hare  a  natural  ttvt* 
jleney  to  issue  exa&tiy  in  the  exercises  of  faith  and  repent- 
ance.    If  then  such  things  be  called  using  the  means  of 
.grace,  we  shall  not  object.     But  certainly  this  is  not  the 
^ordinary,  and. theological  use  of  the  phrase.     To  open  the 
.eye-lids,  and  direct  the  eye-ball  towards  an  object,  that 
the  rays  which  emanate  from  tt  may  fall  upon  them,  and 
we  behold  it,  are  i;n deed  the  indispensible  meatus  d  se^ 
ing; .  bat  ivlio  d<9es^not  sc^  th4t  thr y  are  all  eo  n>prchciide< 
1,  Bom.  i.  16.      ^  ■.•..:: 
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ill  that  one  complex  act  ortfperalioR  vrhtch  we  cill  Tiuoo? 

So,  to  give  the  njitul's  atlention  to  the  tniiha  which  G»d 
speaks,  and  fi:t  ff-e  thoughts  jipati  t/tem  so  '.is  lojeelliar 
approprinfe  irij}i:<>nce,  and  .Triiinlly  to  rcr.se:it  lo,  nprru« 
of.  and  pmlinice  them,  maybe  p;il!cd  the  means  of  fjiih 
ond  n-pi-nliinec;  but.  vvlio  does  not  spe  lliiil  ihey  art  jll 
corrniichemted  inllie  ordlnnry  menniiig  of  ihe  Iprmj  cm- 
ploy  nd  lu  express  iKcse  coni|)lc\  exercises.  Thestsmii* 
means  God  employs.  TlietK  are  tb«  (neans  rcquiiiicin 
the  very  n.itiire  of  (liitii;s. 

And  these  .ire  esseiilJally  the  njcans  of  christian  ad- 
ranccireni  in  the  divine  life.  The  outward  ardinirs- 
ct'sof  "tin?  vvoril  s.icramoiita  .ind  prayer,"  arethemMW 
tliroiigh  \vhi.:h  ihc  truth  is  liroti^lit  in  close  eon'irt 
wilii  ilic  hfart  and  conscience,  and,  as  the  Spirit  opf- 
atcB  lliroufjli  Ihe  tiuih,  become  Ihe  means  of  His  cS- 
cacious  agency.  These  ordirnncea,  a?  used  by  chrittiaa*, 
ra.'i  be  i>o  more  effceliial  lo  their  spiritual  iirproveaort 
than  as  Tiscd  .by  sinners,  if  t'le  mind  and  heart  are  not  j* 
tcPCMlcd  in  Ihe  conletDptalion  of  the  objects  dlsclojeJ  bf 
the.  lesiimony  of  God,  and  there  nro  not  the  volunlirj-e* 
*.reisea  of  f  ■ilh,  repentance,  love,  hope,  fear,  &c.,  rfgulalinj 
Ibo  inwarri  experience,  and  the  outward  actions.  Holint* 
ianot  asub.t/ralum,  but  coneiats  in  those  exercises  *')>''" 

■  niipi't-'Qie  love  fur  God  and  desire  Tor  His  g'o7  '"' 
(luce.  The  immediate  eTidencs  of  holiness,  \hertivnt  " 
to  l>c  had  thfoiijth  our  eousdivmessq/'siiehtxtrriM,*^ 
it  is  oiily  iis  new  conscious  holy  exercises  »r»  d^""!** 
or  former  iiolye.MMciac!' vividly  revived  io  the  recall  eeiion. 

■  roihatthe  •'Spirit  bcaicth  wimosa  with  our  spiiitl^'"" 
the  ehiWreii  of  God. '"  "Ho  that  believelh  on  the  Sob  rf 
God  hath  the  wit  nest  in  himaelf."*  The  witMsioftheSpith 
Abat  of  goes  ro  further  than  our  awn  8pirH«,aB<ltl"r™' 
only  Icatifjr  our  christian  ebtracter  at  w«  do  aetoally  t> 

1  Bam.  wii.  16.  J  I  /<*n  •  "•- 
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^rcisa  the  ohristian  graces  and  discharge  the  christian 
duties.  The  recollections  of  former  experience,  and  the 
conclusions  as  to  our  slate  thence  drawn^  afford  no  sensible 
enjoyment,  save  as  they  contribute  to  induce  the  repetition 
or  renewal  of  gracious  exercises.  To  look,  therefore, 
for  growth  in  grace,  by  a  dull  monotonous  use  of  out* 
ward  means,  is  just  as  uDauthoriseJ,  and  will  prove  as 
fruitless,  as  in  the  unconverted  sinner's  case.  '  Truth 
is  the  means  of  the  Spirit's  influence,  as  well  for  sanctify- 
ing as  for  regenerating,  and  the  ordinances  arc  but  outward, 
formal,  stated,  modes  of  exhibiting  that  truth.  Unless  the 
words  of  Christ  abide  in  us,  and  we  give  our  attention  and 
interested  thoughts  to  the  groat  concerns  of  our  souls — 
often  fix  them  in  cootemplation  of  Christ  and  his  cross, 
and  through  the  sacraments,  and  prayer  in  all  its  Various 
modes-'— especially  in  secret,  let  our  minds  and  hearts  be 
engaged  in  close  communion  with  God,  actually  loving 
Him,  actually  believing  what  Ho  says,  actually  repenting 
of  our  sins,  actually  fearing  and  hoping  in  Him, — there  will, 
there  can  be  no  spiritual  improvement^and  no  satisfactory 
evidence  of  our  affiliation.  Hence  the  apostle  exhorts 
professing  christians  to  '^desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the 
word  that  they  may  grow  thereby,  if  so  be  they  have 
tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,''^  '^Wherefore  holy 
brethren^  partakers  of  the  heavenly  calling,  consider  the 
apoisUe  and  high-priest  of  our  profession,  Christ  Jesus.''* 
^'They  that  are,  Christ's  have  crucified  the  affections  and 
lusts.  If  wc  live  in  the  spirit,  let  us  also  walk  in  the 
spirit.  Let  us  not  be  desirous  of  vain-glory,  provoking 
one  another,  envying  one  another."*  Such  are  the  means 
of  conversion  and  of  growth  in  grace  approved  and  ren* 
dered  efficacious  of  God.  Let  us  beware  how  toe  substi- 
tute others.     In  so  doing  we  shall  violate  alike  our  com- 

1.  IPctii.  2,3.  .  2.  I|eb.  iii.  1.  3.  (  a1.  v.  24—25. 
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mifston  as  miniiters  of  tHe  f^ospely-^^the  pnrneipleB  of  oar 
natftre  as  rational  voluntary  agents, — and  the  whole  eonati* 
tution  through  which  God  ha»ordaine3  that  the  effieaeioti* 
influence  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  shall  be  exerted  for  the^eon* 
version  and  sanctification  ot  sinners. 

His  own  example,  and  his  own  exhortation,  evidently 
designed  and  calculated  to  induce  our  interested  attcation, 
and  the  entire  consecration  of  oirs-^lves  to  Him,  are  a  suffi- 
cient testimony  in  favor  of  the  pr-  oip]e-:,  and  warrant  for 
the  mode  of  procedure,  which  we  «idvocite.  "Those  things 
hast  thou  done,  and  I  kepi  silence.  Thou  thoughUst  that 
I  was  altogether  such  an  one  aa  thyself:  but  I  will  reprove 
thee  and  set  them  in  order  before  thiite  eyes.  Now  cc?j«- 
sider  this,  ye  that ybr^f  God,  lest  I  tear  you  in  pieces 
and  there  be  none  to  deliver.'**  "Come  now,  and  Ictus 
reason  together,  saith  the  Lord:  though  your  sins  be  as 
scarlet  they  shall  be  as  Svhitc  as  show^,  though  they  be  red 
like  crimson  they  shall  be  as  wool.***  "Wherefore  do  ye 
'spend  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread?  and  jotir  labor 
for  that  wliich  safisjleth  not?  jye^rArc;*' diligently  unto  me, 
and  eat  ye  that  which  is  good,  and  let  your  soul  delight 

•  ^  *  ^ 

itself  in  fatness.  Incline  your  ear  and  come  unto  me, 
Aearand  your  soul  shall  live;  and  I  will  make  an  ever- 
lasting  covenant  with  ybu,  even  the  sure  mercies  of  Da- 
vid.*" <«If  j'e  then  be  risen  Svlth  Christ  wf  A  those  things 
which  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand^ 
of  God.  Set  your  aj^ectxon^  on  things  above,  not  on 
things  oh  the  earth.  "^  ' 

I.  PaatoiL21,3Z  2,  Uai.  i.  18.   3.  l«i.  Ir.  2-4.    4.  Col.iiul.2^ 
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The  subject  stated  in  a  ftirther  inference  from  the  fact  oftheSpfrifi  monH 
fliarlon,  tIz*^*  It »  on>y  as  the  mfntstry  of  Cbriftt  eibibits  the  truth,  §6 
tt  tc  pT^ve  the  veb'rcle  of  the  ^Spirit's  ir.flueiice,  that  their  ministnitioDi 
bec^ine  cflTic'.tnt— Tlie  ministn-,  the  more  immediate  means,  employed 
iy  the  Spirit,  far  the  exhibition  of  His  truth — Mat.  xxviii.  18—20:  Rom. 
i.  14,  15:  SCor.-^'i.  1:  1  Cor.  Vii.  9:  iv.  IS—lrtquiry  trhether  there  ii 
«itdi  a  tndde  of  ekhiblHng*  thi  truth,  «•  \o  provt  the  efteacimis  inrtni^ 
mettt  of  the  $pirU's  influence-«>Tbe  answer  turns  upon  the  partieulm: 
philosophical  views,  which  may  be  held,  as  to  the  c^flrcrc/er  of  the  gpint's 
agency — Not  in  the  nature  of  man  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  my«//c  op- 
erations— 1 .  It  is  essential  there  should  be  the  exhibition  of  acnxpnr&AL 
frutk — This  mod^of  preachinn;',' Opposed  to  wrlelis;  whioh  litve  at  dif- 
ferent times  obtjiioed— Danger  of  preacbing and  studyipg  Fyslcmt  of  t^- 
4>logy>  and  the  import&nce  of  cvciy  candidate  for  tl^e  ministry,  learning 
for  himself  from  tlie  mouth  of  God,  what  is  to  be  believed  and  taught — 
Bting-or  uUo  of  prcaching  the  dognias  of  sect — 2.  Those  evangelical  truths 
shoiikl  be  selected,  and  iTiost  frequently  urged,  wTi^ch  are  e^prvprialt  to 
^gtvereU  condition  (f  men— Varfods  trutizs  to  be  Tsrioud^  esbibitedtr- 
But  **Cuai8T  AVD  HI..  cuuciFiKD,"  thc  grand  cardinal  theme — 3.  Th^ 
exiubitlons  of  truth,  shoaid  be  adapted  to  the  complex  nature  of  man- 
Not  deferring  to  tlie  taste  of  unbelieving  minds,  but  being  adapted  to 
thc  intellect,  thcf  heart,  and  the  conscience  of  men— The  inefficiency  and 
n/ischief  of  a.  dechiinatory  .style  of  preaching— Abo  t^M  \\  h  pmt^ 
iut^lleduii— t  he  impoin^nce  of  actU4l/t  eKng  inthe.prtyo^eri  appvopif* 

ate  to  bis  theme — T;.c  be*,',  mthod,  to  pi  (.'serve  ti;c  intellect  and  he^t 

s    '     * 
in  union,  ia  to  addrcci  conbci<.nce — i.  It  is  important,  that  in  his  cxhibi* 

lion  nf  truth,  the  .T^'n-ster  of  Christ  :)houId  be  found  co-operating  with  t}|« 

'Spint— God*!  design  in  thc  preaching  of  the  go^l,  it  the  reconciliatioii 

of  sinners  to  Himself:— For  miniHers  .to  Ipse  eight  of  this  end,  it  to  cmm 

from  cp-operation  with  God — Different  pernicious  ends,£ometIinetaxRi«d 

.at  in  preaching  thc  gospel— 'Animadversions  on  the  spirit  of  sectarism— 
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Co^cralion  with  God.  m  the  display  of  the  temper  and  spirit,  w^kh 
chtraeterised  tlie  Ssvioor,  hi  Uts  ministiy— Care  a]so  neoessuy,  IcA  in 
«ur  exhibition  of  tnith,  we  violate  any  of  the  known  lawj^  by  which  God 
gOTCf  ns  ininu> 

If  it  is  the  truth,  in  the  hands  of  the  Spirit,  that  is  effi- 
cacious for  the  conversion  and  sane tifica tie n  of  the  sioner, 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  secret  of  mioisterial  success,  and 
the  duty  of  every  one,  who  bears  the  high  commission  of 
aa  ambassador  of  peace.  To  His  co-opera\ion  must  he  look 
for  all  bis  efficiency.  Without  it,  he  will  nev«r  win  a  soul 
to  Christ.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  very  interesting  and 
solemn  question,  to  every  one  who  would  convert  siDoers, 
from  the  error  of  their  ways,  how  they  may  best  exhibit  the 
truth,  so  as  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Spirit,  and  ren- 
der their  ministrations  successful.  We  shall  adventure  i 
reply  to  this  question,  in  the  present  chapter,  as  the  great 
practical  issue  of  all  our  previous  discussion,  and  as  tend- 
ing to  show  the  manner  in  which  this  subject  stands  con- 
nected with  the  permanent  interestsof  the  Divine  Govern- 
ment.  This  we  shall  do  by  introducing  to  the  readers  at- 
tention, the  fifth  and  last  inference,  out  of  many  we  might 
sqbniit,  from  the  fact  of  the  Spirit's  moral  suasion,  beiog 
the  efficient  agency,  exerted  for  the  conversion  of  the  »n- 
ner,  viz: 

5.  That  since  ministerial  success  depends  on  the  agency 
of  the  Spirit,  and  since  the  truth  is  the  instrument  of  that 
agency,  it  is  only  as  the  ministry  of  Christ,  exhibit  the 
truth  so  as  to  prove  the  vehicle  of  the  Spirit's  inftnencc, 
that  their  ministrations  become  efficient.  The'truth  of  the 
general  position,  will  not  be  disputed  by  one  who  belicres, 
that  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  spake  the  truth,  when 
lie  said,  *^\Vho  then  is  Paul,  and  who  is  Apollos,  but  min- 
isters by  whom  ye  believed,  even  as  (he  Lordgiive  to  every 
man!''*    It  is  the  illustrationy  therefore,  rather  than  the 

1    1  Cor.  iii.  5. 
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confirmatton  of  the  truth,  which  requires  our  attention, 
its  importance  we  deem  lobe  of  infinite  moinent,  not  only 
DS  it  may  aficct  the  interests  of  particular  individui^Is,  des- 
tined to  an  endless  existence;  but  also  as  it  effects  those  of 
the  divine  Government  in  general. 

It  is  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  by  means  of  which, 
in  a  more  especial  manner,  God  is  pleased  to  operate  for  the 
subjugation  of  the  rebellious  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 
When  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  put   into  the  hands  of  the 
apostles,  their  high  and  extensive  commission.  He  prefixed 
it  by  a  declaration,  which  shews,  that  they  stand  closely 
allied,  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  with  the  loftiest 
atrthority  in  the  universe, — that  they  do  indeed  come  forth 
froni  the  very  throne  of  the  Grand  Universal  Sovereign, — 
and  that  their  instrueCions  are  stamped  and  emblazoned  with 
Jeiiov All's  great  seal  of  State.     "All  power,**  said  He,  just 
before  He  ascended  to  His  throne, — ^'all  pow-er  is  given 
unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.      Go  ye,  therefore,  and 
teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  tffhaisocver  I  have  commanded  you, 
»n6f  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.   Amen!'*'    With  the  mission  and  execution  of  their 
trust,  the  apostle  identifies  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  extension  of  the  Redeemers  sway.     **How  shaH  they 
call  on  Him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed?    And  how 
thd\V  they  believe  in  Him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard? 
And  how  shati  they  hear  without  a  preacher?    And  how 
ahafl  they  pt^aoh,  except  they  be  sent?    As  it  fs  wrttlen,* 
how  beautifttl  are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach  the  gospel 
of  peaee,  and  bring  glad  tidings  of  good  things!***    And,  in 
the  execution  of  their  trust,  the  same  apostle  does  not  hesi^ 
tate  to  jdenominate  them,    "working   togetu£&  (with 

2  Mat.  xxrii!.  18--30.  3  Born.  x.  14,  IS. 
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God).*'*  "Wc  arc  laborers/*  says  he,  '^togethsb  win 
God.  "'  Nor>  did  he  fear  to  be  suspected  of  boastful  ranitjr, 
when,  speaking  of  his  own  agencjr  in  the  conreision  of 
sinner&i  as  though  it  were  a  thing  not  to.  be  disputed,  but 
Icti^itimately,  and  confidenlly  expected  and  asserted  bj  the 
minister  of  Christ,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  trust  **For 
though,"  says  he,  *'ye  have  ten  thousand  instructors  in 
Christ,  yel  have  ye  not  many  fathers;  for  in  Christ  Jesusi 
HAVE  BEGOTTEN  you  through  the  gospel."^ 

In  treatiiig,  therefore,  on  the  subject  of  ministerial  effi- 
'Ciency^  and  in  xronfidently  asserting^  tbatsa<*cess  isathiog 
to  be  'expected,  yea,  and    not    without   horrible   guilt  in 
any  case,  to    be  entirely    wanting,  we  are  not  to  be  un- 
derstood Qs  invidiously  editing  one  clas^,  and  ceosuriqg 
Another,  of  our  ministerial  brethren.     We  do  but  "mag- 
nify our  offi.ce,  li  by  any  means  we  may  provoke  (ourselves 
and  brethren)  to  emulation,  and  might  save  some  of  them'" 
— who  now  are  at  ease  in  their  guilt  and  rebeUioa.     Aitp 
othermen's  labour,  we  ^^judge  nothing  before  the  time,  un- 
til the  Lord  come,  who  both  will  bring  to  light  the  hidden 
rthings^f  darkness,  and  will  make  manifest  the  cottnself 
s  of  the  hearts;  and  then  shall  every  man  have  praise  of  God. 
And  these  things,"  we  desire  to  transfer  to  oitrselres  and 
^x>thera,  'Uhat  (we)  pnight  learn  notto  ihiok  of  mea^  abore 
^that  which  is  writteo,  that  jk>  ^ae  be  pt^fied  if p  for  one 
:.AgaiiMt  anotihor.''* 

The«e  is  a  ^estion  v^ery  imttHHiliy  ^ising^  of  Ike  prpr 
i^^sitKHi  adyaoeed  an  this  cbapter,  whiek  leads  ^%roetly  io 
^all6  oierits  of  our  sutjecti  and  to  wbieb  ^v«  invite  the  rea4- 
*crs  candid  attention,  vix:  isik^re'Suehamodeqfexhihii- 
iiig  ike  truths  by  the  ministry  of  ruonciUaitonj  «s  thai 

.1  2  Cor.  vi.  1 .  S  1  Cor.  iii.  9. 
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ii'^hallprovt  tkt veiieleqfthe  Spirit^ ^-eficaciow  infi^ 
0neef  If  there  if,  how  infinilely.  importaht  is  U  for  u»  U> 
Itnow  it?  Aftd  how  awfully  gaihy  must  we  be,  if  we  labor 
not,  in  that  tery  vtdyj  to  exhibit  it? 

Tht  oi>serTaDt  reader  will  at  ODoe  pevecive,  that  the  ao* 
0wer  to  this  question,  in  a  vierj  gttet  degree,  turns  i^ioor 
'\\k^'^\x)}it}A^r philosophical  views ^  wi^ich  may  be  kekl,  msr 
to  the  naittrc  or  character  of  tbe  Spirit's  agsfvey. .   If  we 
nittst  believe,  that/Tegeoeratiob,  or  con¥erstoh»  or  repent-^- 
imee,  or£stith,-^for<we  care  not  here,  to  diatingoish  between 
them,— *i8  produced  by  an  ^Hmniediate^^  act  of  rowsB  on  the  - 
sou/,  irresp^e Lively,  an^  without  the  intervention,  of  the 
truth  as  the  means  of  hs  exercise  and  dicecUofi;  then,  it . 
is  manifest,  thatnis  heart,  who  thxis  believes  and  preach- 
es the  truth,  cannot  osXch  that  fervent,  liyely,  all-inflam- 
ing inspiration,-«-which  he  is  likely  to  do,  who  speaks  it 
as  the  very  word  of  the  Most  Hrgh^  by  whish  the  Spirit  is 
to  subdue  his  hearers,  and  save  the  perishing  in  view-«aii4. 
which  will  cause  the  truth  to  flash  from  his  eyes,  Idndlein^ 
his  looks,  bum  rn   hissotil,  and  pom*  forth   his  impassion- 
ed torrents  of  warnings,  arguments,  appeals,  entreaties  and 
expostulations  Uke  the  very   iircs  of  Heaven.      He  may 
indeed  present  the  truth  as  the  miteriala,  and,  fr3\ne-\vork 
{oi^the  bttilding,  and  a?ihe  does  this  from  day  to  rlay,  ^hink 
that  no  other  oi^U^iiion  rests  upon  him,  than  to  have  it 
ready  at  the  call  of  the  Great  Buil<ler,ati.d  prepared — laid 
to  His  hand,  when  He  shall  appear  on  tbescaflfold,  and  un- 
dertake to  do  the  work;  but  not  as  a  buvldear  along  with 

It  is  QO^t  in  the  natore  of.  man,  to»feel  a  d^ep^  and  lively 
iotarest  in  the  mystic  operations,  which  depend  exclu- 
'swely  on  the  a^eatine  entngy  ^f  God;.  The  conjuror,  and 
devotee  of  a  degrMHng-soperstitutioo,  who  appeal,,  as  they 
tad  others  suppose,  to  son\(x  suclf  mystic  agency,  may  do 
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H  in  all  due  fdnrnt,  and  with  great  aoteasnity,  and  paoe- 
tiliouB  aeeuracy  aa  to  times,  seasonsy  aod  modes  ofopera* 
tton;  bat  there  eai»not,  in  the  nature  of  Ihings,  be  that  in- 
telligent  and  animated  feeling  of  the  heart,  which  couM 
not  fail  to  be  awakened  in  view  of  aomethrog  rational^ 
/easiblCy  and  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  man,  to  be  ef- 
fectuated through  his  own  voluntary  agency.  la  there 
I  not  reason  to  fear,  that  to  this  phiioftophy  or  auperstitioB, 
call  it  which  you  please, — ^for  they  are  nearly  allied, — may 
be  referred  the  cold  didactic  discussions  often  introduced 
into  the  palpit,  where  divine  truth,  shorn  of  all  its  beamy 
glory,  is  exhibited  as  a  mere  abstraction^  altogether  de- 
void of  reality,  save  as  it  exists  in  the  intellections  of 
speaker  and  hearers?  And  that  to  the  same,  must  be  as- 
signed, as  to  its  appropriate  cadse,  mueh  of  that  on  meaning, 
punctilious,  pharisaically  solemn  observance,  of  outward 
rites  and  forms  of  worship,  traditions  of  the  elders, and 
usajres  of  the  fathers,  to  venture  beyond  which,  is  quickly 
repelled,  as  though  it  were  an  impious,  or  sacriiegeoHS 
tresspass,  on  the  province  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  One  thing 
is  nertarn,  thitt  the  man  who  interprets  literally y  in  appli- 
cation to  his  hearers,  Czekiel'»  vision^  of  the  valley  fill- 
e$l  with  dry  bones,  i.  e.  who  has  no  hope  of  their  revivi- 
fication, but  by  some  physical,  mystic  efficieney  of  God, 
will  have  very  different  feelings  from  him,  who  regards  it 
as  an  a//c^ort car/ description  of  that  moral  death  and  des- 
olation, which  are  to  be  counteracted,  by  the  agency  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  through  the  preaehing  and  the  prayers 
of  the  prophet.  Both  may  feel,  and  feel  intensely;  but  the 
feelings  of  the  fetter,  will,  from  the  very  laws  of  hu- 
man thought  and  emotion,  be  of  a  much  more  active,  en- 
ergetic, excitfng  character,  leading  to  prolonged  androud- 
tiplied  exertions  ta  bring,  in  every  varied  form,  the  truth, 
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through  which  the  Spirit  works,  to  bear  upon  the  rational 
mind,  and  feeling  heart  of  the  hearers,  while  those  of  the 
former,  will  vary  from  the  most  intense  and  painful  anxi* 
eties,  to  calm  and  patient  waiting,  or  despondence,  or  indif- 
ftrence^  as  to  the  result  of  the  regular,  solemn,  and  stated 
presentation  of  the  truth. 

Rejecting  therefore  as  we  do,  the  mystic  philosophy  A 
which  talks  about  the  "  immtdiate^*  znd physical efficien*  ( 
€y  of  God,  in  the  conversion  of  sinners,  as  degrading  this 
xnarrelious  work  to  the  level  of  mere  operations  in  nature 
by  creative  energy;  and  believing,  that  the  l^pirit's  agency 
is  iftf  and  through  the  suasive  or  motive  influence,  of  His  ^ 
own  truth,  as  addressed  to  rational,  and  feeling  creatures, 
we  descry  a  light,  which  relieves  the  darkness  of  our  path, 
and  reveals  somewhat  of  high  concernment  to  as,  as  we 
essay,  "in Christ's  stead,'*  to  beseech  men,  "to  ber€cori« 
cilcdtoGod.*' 

!•  It  is  essential  that  there  should  be  the  exhibition  of 
scRiFTtrRAL  truth.     It  is  not  all  truth  the  Spirit  deigns  to 
bless.     Muck  valuable  information  may  be  obtained  from 
-the  light  of  nature,  and  the  wonders  of  providence.    The 
treasures  of  science  may  enrich  the  mind;  and,  through 
the  wide  fields  of  matter,  mind,  and  morals,  we  may  range, 
^ith  profit  and  delight     But  whatever  truth  may  be  dis- 
covered, by  the  mere  general  observation,  or  the  exercise 
of  reason^  it  is  totally  insufficient  for  the  conversion  of  the 
•oqI*  Philosophy,  in  different  ages  and  nations,  has  fram* 
•ed  her  systems,  and  difitised  her  li^ht,  but  not  one  solita- 
ry beam,  falls  upon  the  pathway  of  the  sinner  from  deatb^ 
She  may  attend  his  steps,  and  cheer  him  in  life;  but  at  the 
grave's  mouth,  she  bids  the  weary  traveller  ad7eu,  nor 
throws  one  ili^kering^  ray  upon  the  dark  bo^om  of  th&t 
eternity,  into  which  he  enters.  She  has  rievor  yet  convert- 
ed a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way9„  aed  saved  i  soul 

from  death.     In  this  work  the  go5p:l  of  the  grae^  of  Ood 
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•Undi  prt^minent  and  alone*    It  hath  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light.  The  word  of  God^  rercaU  the  on/jr 
truth«  which  iSf  or  can  he  efFicacioiis  fur  the  rescue  of  the 
sinner  from  the  dominiori  of  his  sins,  and  for  hia  recorerj 
to  the  forfeited  bliss  of  fellowship   wiih  the  Most  High. 
It  is  "sure,"  "ctMiveriing  the  80«J,"'  and  therefore,  if 
this  be  the  end  we  design^  it  behooves  us  to  see  to  it,  that 
what  we  preach,  can  be  confimed  by  a  •'  thus  sattd  th» 
LORD."     Wie  are  to  come,  as  clotlied  with  full  authoriijff 
to  make  known  what  lie  has  revealed;  and^  although  we 
cannot  say   it  as  miraculously  taught   in  the   manner  of 
Paul,  yet  stilt,  drawing  from   the  fountain  of  all  ssFing 
truth — thesacreJ  Scripture?,/' which  are  able  to  make  (us) 
wise   unto  salvation;"^ — we  must,  in  all  our  solemn  ap- 
peals to  our  hearers,  be  able  to   declare  with   Him,  ^I 
certify  you,  brethren,  that  the  gospel  which  (is)  preach- 
ed of  me,  is  not  after  men.     For  I  neither  received  it  qf 
manf  neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the   revelatioa  of 
Jesus  Christ."^ 

Now  tlus  mode  of  preaching  stands  opposed  to  many,, 
which  at  different  periods,  have  been  approved.  To  tsr 
hrbit  scriptural  truths  is  not  to  discus*  questions  in  phi- 
losophy, or  philology-^nor  to  indulge  in  tnetaphysical 
disgnisitions^^nor  to  elaborate  learned  arguments — nor 
to  cull  the  powers  of  rlietoric — nor  to  soar  in  the  regions 
of  fancy;  but  to  bsfost  the  awfully  solemn  and  tremend* 
ous  facts  revealed  in  the  Bible,  and  press  them^  in  the 
simplicity  of  its  own  diction,  and  by  Xhe  e&mmandiikg 
authority  of  God  Himself,  on  the  consideration  and  the 
consciences  of  the  hearers.  •«  For  God  hath  not  give* 
us  the  Spirit  of  fear,but  of  power,"  and  thereforf,  we 
must  not  be  "ashamed  of  the  testimony  of  the  Lord."*. 
•  Id  order  to  this,  it  is  of  moment,  that  we  learn  to  discrim* 
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inate  iietween  the /acts  of  scripture^  and  the  doctrines  6{ 
a  syfitem  of  theology.  There  is  often  so  much  of  ])hilo80- 
phy,  and  of  refined  speculation,  wrapped  up  in  the  sys* 
iematic  arrangement  of  scriptural   truth,  that,  if  mett 
will  undertake  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  a  sj'stem,  they 
will   of  necessity,  be  found   mingling   much   of  human 
wisdom,  with  the  word  of  God,  and  contending  zealously 
for  vain  imaginations,  aa  though  fhcy  were  "  the Jiiith  which 
was  once  delivered  to  the  5:iin!s.  "*  It  is  ea5«y  to  perceivej 
what  different  hues  the  facts  of  scripture  will  assume,  ac- . 
cording  as  they  are  viewed  by  the  light  of  the  Sublapsari-  ■ 
an's  or  Supralapsarian's  scheme.     The  Arminian  and  the  \ 
Calvinist,  agree  in  many  essential  fiicfs  of  Christianity;  : 
but  how  widely  do  they  differ  in  their  sysiemXy  and  that  \ 
difference  originates  in   their   philosophy.     If  ministers    ■ 
will  preach  their  systems^  they  must  of  necessity,  preach  v 
much  that  is  their  own^  and  not  the  word  of  God.    Preach 
their  systems  they  will,  if,  in  preparation  for  the  piilpit, 
they  consult  the  writings  of  men,  and  the  tomes  of  their 
■admired  and   favorite  authors.     Consult  them  they  will, 
if,  in  their  theological  education,  they  have  been  taught 
and  trained  so  to  do.     Initiate  the   youth,  into  the  use  of 
a  system,  by  often  referring  with  approbation  to  this,  and 
the  other  systematic  writer — by  requiring  him  to  recite 
their  opinions  and  reasonings,  and  by  putting  them  as  text- 
books into  his  hand — and  you  will  rarely  find  him  wander 
in  quest  of  truth,  out  of  tiie  paths  wherein  he  has  trodden-  ' 
in  the  schools.    We  deem  it.  of  essential  consequence,  that 
^ne  who  has  the  ministry  of  Chnist  in  view,. should  bs 
led  early  to   the  simple  unqdultorated  word  of  God,  and 
not  only  be  urged,  but  actually  discipline  himself  to  learn, 
in  the  very  language  of  inspiration  itself,  whatisthe  mindM 
of  the  Spirit     Let  him  hear  as  from  the  mouth  of  God^ 
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Mnd,/or  himself  in  the  first  insUDce,  know  what  He  ny^ 
aod  it  to  be  believed  and  taught,  and  he  will  never  after- 
wards think  of  consulting  any  other  instructor.     Let  him 
make  his  Bible  his  text-booK|  and  explore  it  diligently, 
accurately,  prayerfully  and  believingly,  while  in  training, 
and  he  will  never  think  of  stepping  from  the  lofty  Tao« 
tage-ground  on  which  he  stands.     Paul's  instructions  to 
Timothy,  which  claim  the  studious  attention  of  every  can* 
didatefor  the  ministry,  are  replete  with  precepts  and  max* 
ims  on  this  subject     '^  Continue  thou  in  the  things  which 
thou  hast  learned,  and  hast  been  iusund  of,  xvowtsro  or 
WBOM  thou  hast  learned  them.''* 

The  above  remarks  are  just  as  applfeable  to  the  dogma» 
of  a  sect,  as  to  the  doctrines  of  a  system,  for  they  differ 
rery  little.     That  moment  the  minister  of  Christ  becomes 
the  minister  of  a  sect  or  party,  and   begins  to  ring  the 
changes  of  his  shibboleths,  he  loses  many  advantages,  he 
might  otherwise  have  had,  in  his  attack  on  Satan's  king- 
dom.     In  so  far  as  he  arrays  himself  in  the  distinctive pe- 
culiarities  of  sect,  he  throws  off  the  armor  of  God.    b 
is  not  the  doctrines,  or  the  system,  or  the  tactics,  or  the 
ecclesiastical  organs  of  a  sect,  that  constitute  his  magazine* 
If  he  trusts,  in  them  he  has  reckoned  without  his  host^ 
It  is  the  gospel  of  Christ,  that  is  ^Uhe  power  of  God."  Let 
him  exhibit  its  truths,  in  all  their  native  simplicity,  and  as 
tbey  Jie  properly  scattered,  sparkling  and  glowing  on  every 
juge  of  holy  writ. 

SL  In  the  exhibition  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  it  is 
obvious /A^  should  h^  selected f  and  mcstfrequentiy  urg- 
edf  which  ere  appropriate  to  the  gene falcanditionof  meo. 
^  All  scripture  given  by  inspiration,  is  (indeed)  profitable 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 

1.  3Thn.  iiu  14.     Row  pertinent  And  imperative  tre-  t)^e  fiJlowin^: 
Xim.  ri,  3—5?  Tit.  I  9;  1  John  h.  U  i  Jofcn  9,  ID;  2  Tim.  ii.  53. 


T^jghteoutotM;  that  the  man  of  Ood  may  bo  perfeet^  tbo* 
roughly  furniahed  unto  all  good  works*"'    A  faithful  and 
intelligent  minister,  will  endeavour,  as  he  may  obtain  the 
oo-opcration  of  his  peoplei  to  bring  before  their  view,  and 
to   indoctrinate   them  in  the  great   truths  of  scripture, 
ifvhich  pertain  to  the  trials,  the  diiSeulties,  and  the  cpn* 
fltcts  of  the  christian  lifei— -to  the  temptations  and  perils 
to  which  they  are  exposed, — to  the  duties^  personal,  social, 
and  public,  which  ara  incumbent  on  them,— *to  the  incite* 
mfsnts  and  encouragements  to  perfect  holiness,-~to  the  in- 
terests aod  proapects  of  Zion, — ^and  to  whatever  else, 
may,  from  the  providence  of  God,  the  aispect  of  \he  times, 
and  the  interests  of  truth,  require  consideration.     How 
'this,  in  all  cases  shall  be  done,  we  shall  not  presume  to 
aay.     Here  is  a  wide  range  for  the  exercise  of  discretion. 
The  Bible  class,  the  religious  conference,  the  public  exam* 
inationS)  the    weekly   lecture,  the   parochial  visitations, 
the.  private    interview,  and   the  catechetical  instruction 
may  furnish  aome  opportunities  for  this  thing.     But  it 
seems    to  us  highly   important,   that  the   members   of 
the  church  should  in  some  way,  be  regularly  and  fre* 
quently   convened,   particularly   for  religious    improve* 
mentin  calm,  brotherly,  and  conversational  discussion  of 
points  of  christian  duty,  experience,  and  faith,  when  and 
where  every  one  moy  be  at  liberty  to  express  his  opinion, 
or  propound  his  inquiries.  This  is  unquestionably  a  much 
more  effective  mode  of  inxtruciionf  than  the  formal  lec- 
ture, or  the  public  preaching.     That  seems  to  be  mueh 
better  adapted,  and  designed  for  tbo  exhibition,  enforce- 
ment, and  illustration  of  important  troth,  where  masses  of 
men  are  promiscuously  assembled.  It  is;  more  especially, 
the  ordinance  for  the  conviction  of  sinners,  and   the 
production  o/faith^  and  repentance,  and  therefore,  its 
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peculiar  and  specific  design,  should  be  ever  and  distinetlT- 
kept  in  view.  Where  this  is  lost  sight  of,  and  troth  U 
•discussed  in  the  promiscuous  assembly,  which  has  not  a 
special  bearing  this  way — except  indeed  in  cases  where 
that  assembly  convene  for  some  specific  and  previoosly 
announced  or  understood  object, — much  of  the  efficiency 
of  this  ordinance  will  be  lost.  Let  the  minister  of  Christ 
then,  when  be  meets  a  company  of  immortal  beiogs, 
w!)elher  in  the  stately  temple,  in  the  humble  school  house, 
in  the  woods,  in  iho  fields,  along  the  way,  or  at  the  mar- 
Icet-placc,  and  he  is  called  to  address  them,  remember  to 
select  appropriate  truth.  Let  him  bear  down  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  his  hearers,  as  treating  with  wilful,  vile,  un- 
grateful rebels,  against  Him  in  whose  name  he  eoznes. 
Let  him  cry  aloud  and  spare  not,  and  ^'liftup  hisvotce  likea 
trumpet,  and  shew  unto  men  their  transgressions."*  Let 
him  demand  their  submission  in  the  name  of  His  Master, 
^ndurge  them,  by  all  appropriate  exhibitions,  that  he  caa 
.inake,  of  His  character,  and  their  gtiilt,  of  His  grace  and 
nheir  wretchedness,  to  repent  and  fly  from  the  wrath  to 
<ome.  From  the  crossof  Calvary  he  may,  and  ought  to 
gather  abundant  and  most  cogent  motives  to  repentance. 
"Christ  and  him  crucified,"  is  the  grand  command- 
ing and  absorljing  theme;  the  central  point  of  all  the  reve- 
lations of  the  mind  and  will  of  God.  Let  the  minister  of 
Christ  then,  like  Paul  ''determine  not  to  know  any  thing 
among  (his  hearers,)  save  Jesus  Chrisl  and  Him  cruci- 
fied;"*— asserting  his  authority  and  supremacy — exhibit- 
inghim  in  his  love  and  excelfence,  and  ability  to  save — un- 
folding the  gloric?s  of  his  person  and  character,  the  myn-' 
terics  of  his  redemption,  the  efficacy  of  his  sacrifice,  the 
v*iloe  bnd  virtue  of  His  righteousness,  the  prevalence  of 
His  intercession,  the  extent,  and  success,  and  triumphsof 
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His  sway  oflerfng  Him  to  sinners  fjreelj,  fuILy,  and  with- 
out limitation^  condition,  or  reserve, — publishing  his  laws 
or  willy  for  the  regulation  of  conduct,  hisT^roTTzt^ssi  for  the 
foundation  of  confidence  and  hope,  and  his  threatentngs 
for  the  avoidance  of  mischief  and  of  sin — pressing  the 
obligations  to  instant  and  entire  obedience,  and  directing 
lo  His  fulness  and  grace  for  a  supply  in  every  time  of 
need,  till  they  are  safely  brought  to  Heaven-^and  all  on 
His  simple  authority  and  truth.  ^ 

.  To  do  thisJiowever/it  is  not  necessary  lo  be  perpetually 
introducing  His  name,  and  using  certain  hackneyed  ex-\ 
pressions,  and  technics  of  men,  nor  to  be  constantly  re-  [ 
posting  tlie  aame  ideas;  but  to  assert,  and  maintain  the 
simple  truth,  and  authority  of  Christ,  as,  by  evcr-varying^ 
illustrations,  the  attention  of  the  hearers  is  directed  to  the 
great  mysteries  of  His  cross.     It  must  never  be  n  formal 
•thing,  which  by  preaching  from  a  system,  and  going  to  a 
system,  rather  than  directly* to  the  Bible,  it  will  become. 
Kor  should  men  take  leave  of  common  sense,  and  mount- 
ed on  the  stilts  of  scholastic  divinity,  awkwardly   move 
above  the  level  of  their  kearera,  and  in  ill-timed  and  mys* 
tie  produetions,  exhibit  truth  unadapted  to  their  circum* 

1.  This  was  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  that  T'cnrmmed  but  a  little  while 
In  the  Chmtian  Church;  fbr  ccremorfies  axnong^  the  Jew,  and  sinful  mts- 
tlires  of  vain  pliiliMO{iliy  funoagfit  ihe  GtntikM,  did  by  4^^^9  ^  cormpit 
fb«go^],  that^tlM  Hystciy.of /ni<l^i(yyl|!»,encdiat1lep^(>du4t}o^<>(vAni»- 
cbnat.  It  was  a  sad  Dbscrvatiqn  of  th«  fourth  century,  tluk|  it  became  a  ^ 
matter  of  learning  and  ingenuity  to  be  a  christian.  The  mrsining  was,  that 
too  much  weight  was  laid  on  notions^  tnlf  mattef  of  opinion;  and  less  re-^ 
gard  had  »nt6  the«ou9M2nertof^  AeerrI,  and  holiness  of  the  life.  In  the  be« 
ginning  of  tbo*  reformation,  froro  Poper}%  the  worthies  whom  God  laised 
up  in  several  countries,  di4  excellently  in  retrieving  the  sinipllctty  of  tho 
gospel,  from  the  Popish  mixtures;  but  that  good  work  took  a  s^uod  quickly^ 
and  is  on  the  declining  greatly.  How  Ijttle  of  Jesus  Christ  *8  there,  in 
Some  pnlp^ts!  Would  mlnistefrs  Win  soulsf  Let  them  have  'more  o^  Jesus 
Christ  in  their  dealing  with  men,  and  less  of  other  things  that  never  profit 
thtm  that  are  exercised  thereby. — Tkati's  Sermon. 


•Umeei  and  chartcttr*     A  discourse  suited  to  eoofinned 
belierers,  end  designed  for  their  edification  and  conaola- 
tion,  would  be  by  no  means  appropriate  to  skeptical  and 
infidel  bearers.     In  like  miinner,  where  excitement oo  the 
subject  of  religion  obtains,  it  would  be  highly  uobecom- 
ing  to  introdncc  a  topic  neither  calculated  lo  sustain  it, 
Tior  to  give  it  a  proper  and  salutary  direction  and  issue. 
The  unconvinced  and  anxious  sinner,  the  proud  self-right* 
^(  ecus  and  Antinomian  rebel,  the  humble,  prayerful,  and  be- 
lieving child  of  God,  all  require  a  different  presentation 
of  truth,  and  indeed  the  discussion  of  different  topics  sod 
yet  to  all,  the  faithful  and  intelligent  ambassador  of  Jesos 
Christ,  may  more  truly,  and  effectually  preach  Christ,  and 
him  crucified,  varying  his  subjects  and  Hlustratrons,  than 
if  he  had  been  ringing  his  changes  upon  <Hhe  surettsbip 
of  Christ,"  and  *<His  covenant  character,"  and  **Hisvi- 
cariocis sacrifice,"  and  '^Hisjustifying  righteousness,"  *'tbc 
sinners  inability,"  and  tbe  like  themes  which  hold  a  pro- 
mment  place  in  his  scholastic,  or  theological  sysiem. 
And  this  remark  may  be  farther  amplifiec^. 

3.  It  is  important  that  our  exhibitions  of  truth,  shouM^ 
«s  to  the  manner  of  them,  be  adapted  to  the  complex  na* 
ture  of  man.  By  ihis  we  do  not  mean  to  insinuate,  tiiat 
any  deference  should^be  paid  to  the  vitiated  and  fastidious 
taste  of  m^ii,  of  unbelieving  minds^  though  it  is  obvious 
we  should  not  causelessly  exetle  prejudices,  where  tbej 
may  be  avoided,  Paul  said  explicitly  t6  the  Corinthian 
church,  referring  to  th^  ftyle  of  his  preaebing  amopfg 
a  people,  when,  if  ever  he  might  have  felt  the  temptation 
to  study  the  ornsments  of  diction,  <<my  Bpeecb  and  my 
preaching  was  not  with  enticing  words  of  man's  wis- 
dom.'" '*I  came  not  to  you  with  excellency  of  q>eech,  or 
of    wisdom,  D£cxAxiira    to  too  txx   xssrtifOirT  ot 
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ooD^'"  "Not  with  wisdom  of  wc^rda,  Test  the   aroM*  of 
Christ  should  be  made  of  none  effect"*  There  was  a  sim- 
plicity of  dictioHy  a  plain  unadorned  styli  of  discourse, 
employed  by  Paul  in  declaring  the  truth,  which  rendered 
him  unpopular  among  the  Corinthians,  who  preferred  a  sort 
of   preaching,  which  the  Spirit  of  God,  has  pfonbUn'ccfd 
to  be  unprofitable.     He  did  not  endeavour  to  establish  di- 
vine truth  upon  the   foundation  of  hurtian  renson.     He 
was  no  advocate  of  raiionalistn,  but  declared  the  tesli- 
mony  of  God.     Nor  did  he  think' to  set  forth  the  beauty 
of  the  gospel,  by  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  or  the  art  of  man. 
The  word  of  God  was  in  his  handis  the  sword  of  the' Spi- 
rit.    But  in  exhibiting  that  word,  as  any  one  may  see  by 
an  inspection  of  his  writings,  he  addressed  the  ihtleltect, 
the  heart,  and  the  conscience  of  men,-— employing  apt  Illus- 
trations, taken  from  familiar  scenes  or  objects,  in  order  to 
convey,  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  a  lively  idea  of  tHe' 
truth  he  was  inculcating. 

There  Is  a  declamatory  style  of  preaching, — full  (jf  brawl- 
ing exclamations,  and  of  loud  and  noisy  reiterating  of  truths 
generally  believed,  by  a  christian  auditory, — which  is  by  tio 
means  calculated  to  make  any  deep  or  permanent  impres- 
sion. ^\i^ passions  m^Y  indeed  thus  be  lashed'  into  Ex- 
citement, through  the  mere  contagion  of  human  feeling, 
but  no  interest  of  heart,  can  long  be  sustained  without  an 
intelligent  apprehension  of  truth.  There  must  be  an  object 
before  the  mind,  to  move  the  sensibilities.  Sympathy, 
through  the  mere  animal  senses,  may  do  so  for  a  seasbn: 
but  it  can  operate  very  little  longer,  or  further,  than  the 
exciting  scenes  and  emotions  which  exist  around.  But 
whea  truth  of  an  exciting  character  is  introduced  to  rieW, 
and  apprehended  by  the  mind,  it  lodges  an  exciting  power 
in  the  very  soul  itself.     It  follows  the  man  wherever  he 
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goef,  tnd  developes  itself  in  his  thoughtSr  feelings,  words 
and  actions.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  there  shoald 
be  truth  intttligently  exhibited  in  the  public  preaching 
of  the  word.  The  rational  nature  must  be  addressed,  as 
well  as  thepassLons.  Something  must  be  given  to  the miad,. 
on  which  it  may  bestow  its  thoughts,  and  it  must  be  clear- 
ly, plainly  and  intelligently  exhibited,  if  we  would  either 
powerfully  excite,  or  permanently  influence  the  man. 

When  this  is  not  done,  and  the  passions  are  roused  by 
other  means,  there  is  danger,  not  only  of  spurious  conver- 
sions taking  place,  but  also  of  securing  wild  and  fanatical 
displays  of,  feeliog.      For  the  rational  principles  of  man  V 
being,  demand  a  reason  for  all  powerful  and  long  continu* 
ued  emotion.     We  must  justify  it  to  ourselves  in  some 
way;  and  if  there  is  not  solemn  truth  to  authorize  and  sus- 
tain it,  there  is  great  danger,  on  the  supposition  of  its  con- 
tinuance,   that  selfish  and   malignant  considerations— of 
which,  the  corrupt  heart  is  so  prolific, — will  soon  giveit 
the  shape  and  colouring  of  fanaticism.  The  ministers  of  Je- 
sus Christ  therefore,  do  here,  incur  tremendous  responsibiii' 
ties.     Let  them  beware  of  ignorance,  of  unmeaning  de- 
clamation, and   of  rousing  passion  without  the  directing, 
and  sustaining  influence  of  truth.     If  inattentive  to  tbs 
rational  principles  of  our  nature,  and  negligent  to  prepare 
themselves,  by  prayerful  study  of  the  scriptures,  for  the 
faithful  exhibition  of  truth,  they  may,  ere  ever  they  ire 
aware,  be  found,  through  high  and  prolonged  excitement, 
to  have   generated  some  noxious  monster  of  fanaticism. 
This  is  deserving  of  particular  consideration  in  times  of 
revival,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  is  extensively  poured 
out.    Not  that  we  mean  at  all  to  justify  the  absurd,  aod 
ridiculous  cry  of  fanaticism,  as   it  bursts  forth  from  the 
lips  of  infidels,    formalists,    and  pharisaical  professors, 
where  religion,  in  any  place,  begins  to  be  made  a  matter  of 
deep  personal  feeling  and  concern; — but  simply  to  caution 
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the  herald  of  the  cross,  how  he  eodearoort  to  produce;  and 
prolong  excitement  on  the  subject,  in  any  other  way  than 
by  the  appropriate  exhibition  of  truth.  Let  him  remem- 
ber, that  he  has  men,  and  not  mere  -animals  to  deal  with. 
There  is  however,  an  excess  on  the  other  hand  as  dan- 
gerous,  and  as  ruinous  to  the  souls  of  men|  as  this.  The 
public  preaching  may  be  too  intellect uah  The  facts  of 
scripture  may  be  exhibited,  in  abstract  doctrinal  discus^ 
sionSf  which  shall  necessarily  and  insensibly  beguile  the 
minds  of  the  hearers, — if  they  be  not  too  far  above  the 
level  of  ordinary  persons,— into  the  study,  or  at  least,  ap- 
prehension of  religion,  as  a  matter  of  science.  Even  ex- 
perimental religion,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  may  be  thus 
taught,  and  men  may  become  profound  theologians,  and 
expert  casuists,  and  yet  themselves  be  strangers  to  the  pu- 
rifying, and  transforming  influence  of  divine  truth.  In- 
tellect may  illumine,  and  throw  its  pensile  rays  upon 
many  intricate  questions  in  didactic  divinity,  butafter  all, 
the  heart  be  not  melted,  or  reached.  And  unless  the 
heart  is  affected  by  the  truth,  its  motive  power  will  not 
be  experienced.  In  order  to  this,  something  more  is  ne- 
cessary than  the  mere  intellectual  exhibition  of  truth,  as 
a  matter  of  science*  It  must  be  made  known,  as  though 
the  speaker  himself  realized  it,  and  understoody  and  felt 
its  actual  bearing  on  the  condition  and  interests  of  his 
hearers.  Common  sense,  at  once,  descries  the  truth  of  the 
heathen  poet's'  remarks; — and  no  where  are  they  more  im- 
portant, than  where  men  come,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
God  of  Hosts,  to  plead  with  wretched  rebels  that  despis# 
Jlis  grace;  or,  to  counsel  and  console  His  friends. 

The  Tarying  face  ihould  erery  puebn  show, 
And  words  of  sorrow  wear  the  look  of  woe} 
Let  it  in  joy,  assume  a  Tivid  ale; 
Fierce  when  in  rage;  m  seriousness  severe. 

!•  Tristia  meestum 

Vultum  verba  decent;  iratum,  plena  minarum, 
Ludentum  lasclva;  severum  seria  dictu. '—//or. 
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The  man  who  tells  the  sinner  of  his  guilt  and  danger, 
and  evinces  no  concern,— who  reproves  vice  and  hypoc- 
risy, and    bf^rays  no  displeasure  and   indignation, — who 
describes  the  Saviour's  love  and  tenderness,  and  is  not 
himself  melted, — who  extols  His  grace  and    glory,  and 
docs  not  burn  with  holy  zeal,  may  indeed  be  accounted  & 
learned    divine,   and   a   profound    scholar,    and   a  g;reat 
preacher,  but  will  never  sway  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 
In  order  to  this,  he  must  himself  display  feeling.    Nor 
should  it  be  a  mere  display.  We  have  Iteard  of  ministers 
studying  their  cadences,  and  practising  their  gestures  be- 
fore  the  glass,  and   enunciating  their  studied  periods,  as 
wUh  theatrical   simulation.     Such  things  may  please  the 
lovers  of  the   stage;   but  they  will  never  win  a   soul  to 
Christ.   They  are  all  mere  antic  capers,  or  abominable  hy- 
pocrisy in  the  si^ht  of  God.    Nothing  can  make  amends 
for  the  actual  want  of  feeling.     Histrionic  emotion  is 
easily    detected.      Noisy  mechanical  excitement  cannot 
be  suct^essfuUy  disguised.    Nothing  can  supply  thep/aee 
of  a  soul  deeply  imbued  with  its  subject,  and  that,  reali- 
zing  its  solemn  truth,  and  the  immense  responsibilities 
and  interests  at  stake,  makes  its  thrilling  appeals,  through 

those  avenues  of  feeling  by  which  alone  the  heart  is  accessi- 
ble. 

.  On  this  subject  we  could  say  much,  not  only  as  to  the 
imparlance  and  necessity  of  actual  feeling  in  the  preacher, 
but  as  to  its  character — appositeness — the  danger  of  cher- 
ishing improper  feelings  and  of  improperly  displaying 
them — and  the  mode  of  cultivating  and  exciting  those  that 
are  appropriate;  but  the  cursory  sketch  intended  in  thisehap- 
ter  forbids  enlargement,  and  detail.  It  is  the  feeling  ex- 
hibition of  the  truth,  where  the  feeling  is  appropriate  to 
the  truth — to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  made 
known-r-and  to  the  state  and  character  of  those  addressed, 
which  we  particularly  regard  as  an  highly  important  and 
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essential  qualiiication,  for  success  in  Ihe  preaching  of  tho 
gospel.  Dull  monotonous  discourses,  on  themes  which 
have  little  or  no  practical  bearing,  or  where  their  practical 
bearing  is  lost  sight  of,  are  not  the  means  which  the  Spirit 
of  God  employs,  to  convert  the  souls  of  men.  They  are 
not  adapted  to  this  end; — and  the  fact  that  they  are  not  ac- 
tually employed,  should  administer  a  rebuke  to  every  one, 
who,  in  this  way,  prophesies  over  the  dry  bones  in  the  val* 
ley  of  vision.  The  attention  must  be  engaged,  and  in* 
teresled.  It  is  indispensably  necessary,  as  we  have  seen 
from  the  very  process  of  conversion.  In  order  to  this, 
there  must  be  truth  vividly  exhibited,  an^that,  so  far  as 
human  instrumentality  is  concerned,  can  only  be  done  ef- 
feetively,  where  intelligence  and  feeling  are  blended  in  tho 
exhibition. 

Intellect  and  heart  in  the  minister  of  Christ,  should 
never  be  disunited.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  methods  a 
minister  of  Christ  can  adopt,  to  prevent  himself  from  at- 
tempting their  divorce,  is  to  address  the  consctence.  Here  | 
both  mind  and  heart  unite.  Conscience  is  the  judgment 
which  we  form,  as  to  the  character  of  an  action  compared 
with  the  standard  of  right,  and  which  is  accompanied  with 
a  feeling  of  approbation,  or  the  contrary,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  action,  or  its  correspondence  to  the  rule 
of  right.  All  the  great  truths  and  facts  of  religion,  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  C'>n8cience.  You  cannot  effect  it, 
where  there  is  not  the  exhibition  of  truth;  but  where 
truth  is  properly  exhibited,  so  as  to  secure  the  interested 
attention,  and  the  vivid  perception  of  it,  our  sensibilitiea 
will  be  affected,  painfully,  or  pleasurably,  according  as  the 
character  of  the  truth,  and  individual,  and  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case  may  determine.  You  may  indeed  affect 
the  imagination,  and  meve  the  passions;  but  no  motive 
power  to  induce  conversion,  shall  be  felt.  It  is  through 
truth,  aa  it  tells  upon   the  eonseieoee,  that  the  Spirit  of 
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Gody  converts  tlie  soul,  so  that,  when  this  is  defiled,  and 
scared,  the  sinner's  case  is  hopeless.  Now  if  the  minisler 
of  Christ  would  prove  successful,  he  must  ba^e  a  refer- 
ence to  this  circumstance  of  the  Spirit's  agency,  and  so 
present  the  truth,  as  to  find  its  way  to  the  conscience.  If 
he  addresses  the  intellect,  the  fancy,  or  the  heart  only, 
and  does  not  attack  the  conscience,  he  need  not  expect  to 
see  the  Spirit's  influence,  accompany  his  ministrations. 
It  is  true,  that  all  may  be  enlisted,  and  their  influence 
brought  to  benr,  in  giving  truth  a  direction,  and  a  point, 
sons  to  rouse  the  conscience  into  action:  but  here  is 
wliere  they  are  to  have  their  outlet,  and  to  accumulate 
their  power.  Arguments,  illustrations,  appeals,  and  every 
available  method  of  exhibiting  and  enforcing  truth,  may 
be  appropriately,  and  seasonably  employed;  but  to  the 
conscience  must  they  all  speak,  or  ihey  will  prove  ineffi- 
cient, and  the  converting  influence  of  the  Spirit  will  be 
withheld.     For  we  remark  further, 

4.  That  in  his  exhibition  of  truth,  it  is  important  the 
minister  of  Christ,  should  be  found  <*o-operating  with  the 
Spirit  of  God.  **We  then,"  says  the  apostle,  **as  work- 
ers together  with  Him,  beseech  you  that  ye  receive  not 
the  grace  of  God  in  vain."*  There  can  be  no  co-operation, 
♦where  there  is  neither  a  plan  of  operation  previoos/y 
fcnown,  and  acted  on,  by  the  parties,  nor  the  cntertain- 
anent  of  the  same  design,  in  the  prosecution  ot  it  Now 
'God  has  a  design  in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  It  is  a  spe- 
cific means  He  has  ordained  for  its  accomplishment.  That 
design  is  the  conversion  of  sinners,  or  the  reconciliation 
of  them  to  Himself.  "He  hath  given  to  us,"  says  the 
apostle,  "the  ministry  of  reconciliation;  to  wit,  that  God 
was  in  Chirst,  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself,  not 
imputing  their  tresspasses  unto  them;  and  hath  committed 
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unto  US  the  won!  ofrecoHciliation.''^  It  is  therefore  the 
solemn  duty  of  every  minister  of  Christ,  to  aim  specifi*' 
cally,  and  diredtly^  at  the  conversion  of  sinners  in  tlie 
prosecution  of  his  work.  He  must  labor  to  effect  a  recon-- 
ciliation  in  the  sinner,  to  God.  To  this  his  preaching, 
prayers,  and  efforts,  should  all  tend,  so  that  he  may  enter 
fully  into  the  Spirit  of  the  apostle's  words,  and  say  in  his 
addressee  to  his  hearers:  ^<  Now  then,  tve  are  ambassadors 
for  Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us;  we  pray 
3'eu  in  Christ's  steady  be  ye  reconciled  to  God."'  In  the 
roiiiistration  of  the' word,  to  lose  sight  of  this  end,  is  ta 
cease  from  co-operation  with  God;  and  how  in  such  a  case^ 
can  success  be  expected? 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  ministers  aim  at  the  mere^ 
mental  illumination  of  their  hearers,  or  their  entertain- 
ment, or  their  gratification.  These  are  all  unhallowed 
ends,  when  made  supreme,  and  will  vitiate  the  service. 
Nor  is  their's  any  better,  who  seek,  in  the  spirit  of  secta- 
rism,  to  swell  their  numbers,  or,  in  the  spirit  of  prose- 
lytism,  to  seduce  from  other  denominations*  God  does 
not  commission,  or  employ  ministers  to  labor  for  their 
sect.  The  Bible  knows  nothing  of  sect,  save  it  is  the 
sect  every  where  spoken  against — the  true  followers  of 
Christ  To  increase  their  number,  should  be  the  aim  of 
the  ministry;  aud  they  who  manifest  more  zeal  for  the  in- 
crease of  their  sect,  than  to  bring  sinners  to  Christ,  have 
forgotten  their  commission,  and  will  receive  no  plaudit 
from  Heaven,  for  their  labor.  It  is  truly  pitiable  to  wit- 
ness the  expenditure  of  time,  labor,  funds  and  feeling, 
which  is  made  in  the  spirit  of  sectarismlThe  Presbyte- 
rian, and  Episcopalian,  and  Methodist,  and  Baptist  ban- 
ners, are  to  be  seen  floating  in  almost  every  direction;  and 
the  cry  for  recruits,  is  hear4  in  every  breeze:  but  aUsl 
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how  often,  instead  of  enHstmg ''good  soMiers^for  Jenua 
Christ,  is  ft  to  be  seen,  that  the  sect  is  firsts  and  Christ 
next.     To  hear  of  conversions,  and  revivals,  gives  little 
pleasure  to  many,  unless  they  happen  to  be  in  their eccJe^- 
astical  connexion!  This  is  a  most  baleful  spirit.    It  is  re- 
probated of  God;  and  they  who  indulge  and  act  according  to 
it,  do  indeed  oppose^  but  do  not  co-operate  wiHi  H\in. 
He  brings  sinners  to  himself,  here  and  there,  wherever 
the  truth  is  preached,  regardless  of  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation*    They  who  co-operate  with  Him,  should  be  will- 
ing, and  bless  Him  that  he  does  it     Let  the  grand  aim 
be  to  convert  sinnerSy  to  bring  souls  to  Jesusj  and  not  to 
marshal  the  forces  of  a  sect.     It  is  certainly  a  matter  of 
comparative  unimportance,  provided  the  sinner  is  tmiy 
I  converted,  in  what  ecclesiastical  connexion  he  may  event- 
ually be  found.     For  we  know  that  he  is  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  that  as  He  has  given  himself  for 
him,  so  his  Spirit  will  be  given  to  redeem  him  from  aK  in- 
iquity and  purify  (him)  to  himself  (as  one  of  His)  pecu- 
liar people,  zealous  of  good  works.  "^ 

It  is  true,  that  the  fellowship  of  one  society,  msy  con- 
duce more  to  holiness,  than  that  of  another,  and  that 
therefore,  some  degcee  of  consideration  may  be  given  to 
this  subject.  But  who  will  pretend  to  say,  what  is  that 
society  in  every  particular  place?  In  one  place,  Presbyte- 
rians may  be  the  most  warm  hearted,  zealous,^  uid  intal- 
Irgent  sect  of  christians  whose  fellowship  may  be  most 
desirable  and  salutary; — in  another  it  may  \m  ¥2piscopa- 
lians;— in  a  third  Methodists*  In  other  placea,  the  fel- 
lowship of  each  may  be  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  vital  piety.  Shall  we  then  exalt  then>«re  ee- 
clesiastical  organization — which  is  unquestionabfy  a  tking 
of  human  device  in  many  of  its  formal  rites  and  usages-^ 
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above  tire  fellowship  of  God's  dear  saints,  and  show  more 
devotion  to   the  interests  of  a  sect,  than  to  tho«e  of  the 
precious  «*flock''  of  God  ''which  He  hath  purchased  with 
His  own    blood?"*  If  we  do,  we   are  not   co-operating 
with  Him,  and  are  exalting  our  plan  and  aim  above  His. 
lieside  we  do  necessarily  restrict  the  sphere  of  our  influ- 
ence,— circumscribe  the  field  of  our  labors,— and  actually 
Fender  our  ministerial  services  less  extensively  available 
than  they  might  be-     Yea,  and  we  do,  by  actizig  in  the 
spirit  of  sectarism,  virtually  and  formally  cantrrbute--ta 
perpetuate,  and  justify  the  infidel  reproach  of  Christianity, 
that  it  is  a  schismatic  and  litigious  thing,— and   worse 
8til>,  to  frustrate  our  Redeemer's  prayers, —and  to  deprive 
the  world  of  the  grand  convincing  argument  of  the  divine 
authority  of  His  mission,  and  of  our  own  too!  He  pray- 
ed for  Aw  people^  not  only  for  the  apostles,    but  "for 
them  also  which  should  believe  on  Him  through  their 
word,"   "that  they  may  be  o/ie^cven  as  (He  and  His 
Father)  are  one:  I   in   them,'*  says  He,    "and  thoQ  is 
itie,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one;  and  that  the 
world  may  know  that  thou  hast  sent  me,  and  bast  loved 
them,  as   thou  hast  loved  me.*'*  Never  till  the  spirit  of 
sectarism,  and  schism,  and  strife,  is  banished  frpmamMig 
the  professed  friends  and  followers,  and  ministers  of  Jesutf 
Christ,  can  the  world  have  this  proof  of  the  divinity  of 
His  religion,  or  the  ministry  have  its  full  efficiency  and 
success. 

v\  If  we  shall  be  censurcfd  for  so  sayings,  And  oar  senti^ 
ments  be  distorted  and  misrepresented,  as  proofs  of  hos- 
tility to  "crccflf*"  and  ^^confessions  offaith,^^  and  of  ali- 
enation from,  or  disafiection  towards,  our  own  ecclesiasti- 
cal sect,  we  shall  regret,  but  cannot  help  it.  We  cannot 
keep  back  what  appears  to  us,  to  be  the  truth,  and  so  high^ 
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ly  imporUnt  to  czteDBire  mtnistetlal  success.  We  sfaalF 
h%  traduced  and  slandered,  if  men  toitt  propagate  sucli  in- 
/erencesj  from  our  remarks.  They  are  not  Itg;itimate, 
md  we  disavow  them.  But  the  very  fact  of  such  allega- 
tions, being  whispered,  and  circulated  to  the  injury  of  their 
ministerial  reputation, — and  consequently  the  sueceas^ 
of  their  ministerial  labors, — who  look  beyond  the  bounda- 
ries of  sect,  and  aim  at  the  conversion  of  the  world  to- 
Christ,  is  sufficient  proof  to  us,  that  one  cause  of  the  com- 
parative inefficiency  of  ministerial  labor,  in  many  cases,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  narrow  and  restricted  aim  which  di- 
rects the  efforts  of  some,  and,  their  not  coming  up  di- 
rectly, and  fully,  "to  the  help  of  the  Lord,"  in  His  de- 
sign to  subjugate  the  whole  earth .  We  are  not  the  min- 
isters of  a  aeet.  Nor  do  our  commissions  carry  us  with- 
in the  range  exclusively  of  a  particular  church,  or  denom- 
ination. We  are  ambassadors  for  God  to  a  guilty  tcorH 
and  the  terms  of  our  commission  direct  us  to  "go  inio 
mil  the  tDorldj  and  preach  (the)  gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture»**^  Till  we  act  in  the  spirit  of  that  commission,  and 
with  the  design  of  Him  who  gave  it,  we  must  expect  bat 
partial  success.- 

Where  the  grand  and  immediate  business  of  theminis- 
try  is  lost  sight  of,  and  men  begin  to  contend  about  forms 
of  expression,  and  phrases,  and  subordinate  matters,  car- 
nal contentions,  and  strife  and  schisms  will  prevail, — ^and' 
though  they  may  attempt  to  apologize  for  these  things  by 
alleging  that  they  do  but  contend  ' ^earnest fy  hr  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints, "  and  that  it  is  of  conse- 
quence lo  maintain  ^* orthodoxy ^^^  against  error,  yet  is  it 
^  found  to  be  the  fact^  that  they  who  are  perpetually  iesii- 
I  fy^'f^g  against  error,  and  build  their  ramparts,  and  walls 
of  defence,  high  around  them  to  keep  it  out,  and  who- 
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fulminate  their  Excommunicating  anathemaS)  against  thoae 
who  differ  from  them^  are  neither  the  sects,  nor  the  men, 
whom  (jrod,  in  His  providence,  at  this  day,  is  leading  for-  ^ 
ward  in  grand  and  successful  plannings  and  labours  for  the  ^ 
spread  of  the  gospel  and  the  conversion  of  the  world.  ^ 
But  there  are  other  modes  of  co-operating  with  God, 
beside  the  adoption,  and  prosecution  of  JRs  catholic  de- 
sign in  the  preaching  of  the  goapeh  There'  must  also  be 
-a  participation  of  His  Spirit,  i.  e.  the  exhibition  of  those 
afifections,  which  He  represents  as  characterizing  Him, 
more  especially  in  this  work.  He  is  fraught  with  com- 
passion for  the  souls  of  men.  He  is  intently,  and  inces-^ 
santly  occupied  in  His  endeavours  for  their  conversion 
^'rising  up  early,"  as  He  says,  and  sending  His  prophets, 
:pleading  and  expostulating  with  thcm,^ — now  with  tender- 
ness and  pity,  and  now  with  authority  and  power— now* 
with  love  and  grace,  and  now  with  solemn  fore-warnings 

1.  It  would  be  well  for  ministers  and  christians  generally  at  this  day,  tp 
read  the  discourses  of  Dr.  John  Howe,  on  the  camaUty  of  reUgUms  eon- 
ieniiony  and  of  tinion  among  praUstanU.    We  give  the  reader  one  or  two 

/extracts. 

"All  are  for  ifie  truths  and  they  are  all  ^ot  peace  and  union*  By  which  ^ 
some  indeed,  more  gently,  mean,  they  hope  all  will  quit  their  formerroia- 
tBJttn  opinions  and  wayi,  (as  in  great  kindness  to  themselves,  they  take 
lor  granted,  all  men's  are  but  their  own,)  and  come  wholly  over  to  them. 
Others  that  have  not  breasts  capable  of  even  so  much  dutriiy  as  thi%  not, 
-only  are  as  much  lovers  and  admirers  ofi^maelves,  but  so  vehement  hate» 
of  all  that  presume  to  differ  from  them,  tbut  tliey  think  them  not  fit  to  live 
in  the  world,  that  durst  not  adventure  to  do  so.  The  meaning  therefore, 
of  their  being/or  peace,  is  that  they  would  have  destroyed  them  that  are  not 
of  their  minds:  and  then,  (as  the  Roman  Historian  speaks,)  quando  solUudi- 
nem,  fecereappellanipacem.  When  they  have  made  a  desolation,  so  that  thej 
themselves,  are  left  alone  in  the  world,  thai  they  will  call;w!ace."— Howc'i 

•works,  V.  ii.  p.  217. 

"Our  famous  Dauenanl,  speaking  of  the  noted  controversy  between  Ste- 
phen, bishop  of  Rome,  (who  he  says,  muck  as  in  him  lay,  didwUh  a^^ehis, 
maUeal spirit,  tear  ike  church;  and  Cyprian  who,  witk  great  lenity  and  ckris- 
Man  diarily,  professes,  that  he  would  not  break  the  Lord's  peace,  for  divertiiy 
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and  threatening  denuneiationsy  &c.  It  would  be  well  ibr 
us  to  study  the  example  and  spirit  of  our  blessed  mas\er, 
and  address  ourselves  to  the  work  of  preaching  His  gos- 
pel as  He  did-  No  toil,  no  fatigue,  uo  privation,  no  oppo- 
sition, no  reproaph,  no  fear  of  ecclesiastical  censure*  or 
of  criminal  prosecution,  diverted  Him  from  His  work.  His 
whole  heart  wa$  in  it^  fie  dclighUd  to  do  His  fathers 
will;  and  SQ  tnust  we.  Days  spent  in  preaching,  must  be 
followed  by  fights  spent  in  prayer.  We  must  be  careful 
t9  ''let  (tho  same;  mind  be  in  (us,)  that  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus,'"  and  to  ^*puton  bowels  of  mercies,  kindness,  hum- 
bleness of  mind,  meekness,  long-suflfering,  forbearing  one 
another,  forgiving  one  another,  and  above  all  these  things, 
charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  pcrfectness.*'*  To  preach 
Christ  in  any  other  spirit, — outof  envy  or  of  strife,  is  not  to 
co-operate  with  God.  He  calls  us  not  todraw  the  sword^  save 
it  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  if  we  will,  like  Peter  make 
use  of  carnal  weapons,  we  shall,  like  Peter,  be  presently  left 
to  deny  our  Lord  and  master.    The  holy  God  can  hare  no 

0f  opinion^  nor  rtmoot  any  fnrm  the  right  of  eommumon,J  eonehda  (hat 
erring  Cyprian,  deserved  better  of  tlie  church  of  Christ,  than  Orthodox 
Stephen,  He  thought  him  tlie  schbniatlc,  whom  he  thought  in  the  right, 
j  and  that  his  Oriliodoxy,  (sis  it  was  accompanied,)  was  more  misclKevous  to 
the  church,  tlian  the  other's  error,  nor  can  a  man  do  that  hurt  to  others 
without  suffering  it  more  principally;  the  distemper  of  his  own  spirit, 
what  can  recompense*  And  how  apt  is  it  to  grow  in  him,  and  whIJc  it 
grows  in  himself,  to  propagate  itself  among  others!  Whereupon,  if  the 
want  of  love,  l.inrfcrs  the  nourishment  of  the  body,  much  mere  do  the 
things  which  when  it  is  wanting,  are  wont  to  f.II  up  its  place.  For  as  na- 
turally as  love  begets  love,  so  do  wrath,  envy,  malice,  calumny,  beget  one 
anotiier,  and  spread  a  poison  and  virulency,  tb roujjh  the  body  which  necessa- 
rily wastes,  and  tends  to  destroy.  How  soon  did  the  christian  chuich  cease  to 
be  itself,  and  the  caily  vigor  of  primith  c  christir.nity  degenerate  irtoin- 
aipid  spiritless  formality,  when  once  it  becamJ  ccr.tentious!  It  broke  into 
parties,  8ccti  multiplied,  animosities  grew  high,  and  the  griered  apiri/ 0/ 
love,  retired  from  it.  "—Howe's  works,  vol.  ii.  p.  2J2,  233. 
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communion  with  us  in  unhallowed  affections.  We  must 
imbibe  His  Spirit>  and  like  the  holy  Jesus,  at  one  time 
weep  over  lost  sinners,  and  at  another,  sternly  reprove  the 
carijality  of  professors.  Oh,  if  the  ministry  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  high  and  holy  functions,  were  but  a  mirror 
to  reflect  the  affections  of  God,  upon  a  lost  and  guilty 
world,  convulsed  and  torn  with  selfish  strifes,  and  dissen* 
lions;  how  amazing  and  rapid  would  be  the  success,  and 
spread  of  the  gospel! 

We  only  add  to  the  above,  that  in  order  to  co-operate 
with  God,  we  must  beware  how,  in  our  exhibitions  of  truth, 
we  violate  any  of  the  known  and  established  laws,  by 
which  He  governs  mind.  God's  gracious  constitution,  is 
not  at  war  with  His  natural.  The  laws  by  which  lie  reg- 
ulates human  thought  and  emotion  remain  unchanged,  and 
when  He  brings  the  sinner  to  Himself,  it  is  not  in  violation 
of  any  one.  For  He  does  not  work  against  Himself.  It  is 
essential,  therefore,  to  the  success  of  our  ministrations, 
that  we  should  know  the  ordinary  principles  which  regu- 
late the  operations  of  the  human  mind  and  heart,  lest 
through  ignorance  we  may  be  found  opposing  our  own  de- 
sign. It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  human  thought  and  action, 
that  distinct  or  clear  and  vivid  perceptions  of  truth,  must 
be  had,  in  ordef  to  its  assuming  a  powerful,  or  permanent 
influence.  You  need  not  pretend  to  influence  a  man,  by 
addressing  him  in  a  langji^age  or  style,  which  he  cannot 
understand.  V/e  must  therefore,  see  to  it,  that  our  preach- 
ing is  plain,  intelligible,  and  adapted  to  the  apprehension 
of  common  sense.  Vague  and  incoherent  declamation- 
obsciire  and  unintelligible  expressions,  most  be  carefully 
avoided,  and  the  most  easy,  and  familiar  illustrations  cm- 
ployed.  Thus  did  He,  "who  spake  as  never  man  spake." 
Inattention  to  this,  oft-times,  renders  the  ministration  of 
the  word,  perfectly  unprofitable;  and  no  more  effectual 
/method  can  be  adopted,  to  beguile  the  minds  of  men,  into 
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listless,  dreaming,  indificrence,  and  rtapidityy  than  tiie  per- 
petunl  iij^e  of  hackneyed  phrases,  in  which,  if  there  is  truth 
at  a)],  it   is  imperceptibly  presented.     What  ideas  wiU 
nine-tenths  of  ordinary  hearers  of  the  gospel  be  likely  to 
obtain  from  such  expressions  as  '^implanting  in  the  heart, 
the   principles   of  grace/' — "the   application  of  Christ's 
righteousness  to  the  heart  by  the  Spirit  of  Crod/' — **mfu- 
sing  life  into  the  soul," — ^**injecting  grace,'* — 'Standing 
-in  our  law,'' — and  others  which  we  might  mention?    The 
reproof  of  the  apostle,  is  us  deserved  in  reference  to  much  of 
what  is  charitably  passed  to  the  account  of  depth,  or  pro- 
fundity in  theology,  as  it  was  to  the  abuses  in  preaching, 
which  first  elicited  it     "If  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertaia 
«oand,  who  shall  prepare  himself  to  the  battle?    So  like- 
wise you.  except  ye  utter  by  the  tongue,  wards  easy  to  be 
understood^  how  shall  it  be  known  what  is  spokeD?    For 
ye  shall  speak  into  the  air."*  We  have  already   noticiMl 
the  inevitable  effect  which,  a  certain  mode  of  exhibiting 
the  sinner's  inability,  must  have,    as  being  at  war  with 
4me  of  the   benevolent  provisions  of  the  Great  Creator. 
Wc  might  also  notice  how  the  want  of  a  due  respect  ta 
the  -operation  of  human   sympathy,  and   the  established 
Jnodes,  by  which  one  mind  influences  another,  'cannot  fail 
<o  neutralize,  and  vitiate  much  of  ministerial  effort;  but 
Jt  would  be  dilating,  and  digressing  too  far.     We  pass  ta 
still  more  important  considerations. 

1.  1  Cor.  xiv.  8,  9. 
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4v.  If  is  indispensibly  necessary  to  success,  that  the  truth  be  clerivered  *^n' 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit" — Inslanced  in  Paul's  preaching — To  be 
••filled  with  tjie  Spirit** — What  it  means  and  whence- t!ie  obligation  to  it — 
Necesiary  as  an  accompanying  testimony  to  the  truth  of  God's  message 
by  us  aod  for  other  reasons— (Jannot  be  wanting  without  guilt,  &c-— The 
aecessi^  of  a  minister's  being  an  experimental  exercised  christian — The 
Tery  instincts  and  sympathies  of  our  nat\u*c  where  the  facts  of  our  reli-' 
gion  are  believed,  prevent  indifference  in  the  minister  of  Christ — PaulV 
spirit  commended — The  example  of  Christ  and  His  apostles — No  success 
to  be  expected  if  we  are  not  filled  with  the  Spirit — How  this  is  to  be  aC-^ 
tained— Necessity  of  meditation  and  prayer — ^Important  that  there  should 
be  much  knowledge  of  the  human  heart — 6.  If  we  wouTd  be  successtful* 
we  must  confidently  expect  success — Atnple  warrant  to  expect  it — Ob- 
jection urged  from  the  "divine  Sovereignty" — Answered  by  a  reference 
to  missionary  effort — A  general  view  of  the  divine  government — Also- 
fiom  the  ample  warrant  given  us  in  the  pronuses  of  God  to  anticipate 
WiCceaa-^And  their  actual  fulfilment  when  plead  in  faith— Apostolical , 
success — ^The  relation  of  the  ministry  to  the  government  of  God — Have 
an  agency  in  forwarding  tlie  millcnial  glory — And  a  yet  more  important 
lelation  to  the  glorious  scenes  of  eternity. 

5.  It  is  indispensibly  necessary  to  ministerial  success,. 
that  the  truth  be  delivered  ^^in  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit.'**  To  this  cause  the  apostle  referred  the  efficiency 
e(  his  preaching.  He  preached^  so  as  to  give  a  demotistra-- 
tionto  his  hearers,  f/iat  the  Holy,  Ghost  was  in  him,  Ade- 
nonstratioD  of  this  is  of  vastly  greater  consequence  than  o£ 

1  1  Cor.  ii.  4. 
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great  talents  or  erudition.  He  also  preached,  so  as  to  give 
a  demonstration  that  he  was  assisted  hy  the  Spirit  in  his 
work.  To  His  agency  he  referred  continually  as  the  means 
of  his  success.  For  His  inOuencc  he  prayed.  And  he 
took  care  his  hearers  should  know  that  from  that  Spirit  he 
actually  derived  his  aid.  He  preached  the  truth  with 
such  light  and  power,  as  to  give  a  demonstration,  that  it 
was  the  Spirit's  own  weapon  for  convincing  and  convert- 
ing sinners.  Although  it  came  through  his  lips,  it  wa» 
the  Spirit,  that  effectually  operated  by  it.  It  was  the  Spirit 
speaking  in  him. 

Such  preaching  cannot  fail  to  be  successful.       We  dare' 
appeal  to  the  experience  of  every  zealous  and  spiritual 
teacher,  whether  his  ministrations  have  not  always  been 
successful  in  proportion  as  he  has  been  imbued  with  the 
Spirit  of  God?     There  has   been  an  unction,  a  pathos^  a 
fervour,  a  pow^er  which  has  made  the  hearer  involuntarily 
exclaim,   ''God  is  in  him  of  a  truth,"  and  the  effects  have 
been  very  perceptible.      But  while  this  will   perhaps  be 
admitted  by  most,  is  there  not  reason  to  fear,  that  none  of 
us  sufficiently  realize  our  obligations  thus  to  preach  tHe' 
word.     Our  blessed  Master  led  the  apostles  to  expect  that 
they  ''should  receive  powers  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
come  upon  them,  and  that  they  should  be  witnesses  for 
Him.'"     And  they  did  receive  it,  and  no  sooner  did  they 
hcgin  to  speak,  and  testify  to  Christ,  than  thousands  were 
pricked  in  their  hearts  and  cried  out  "men  and  brcthren- 
what  shall  we  do.  *'     The  tvords  of  the  apostles  had  a  much 
more  powerful  effect  on  them,  than  the  miracles  peiform- 
ed  before  them,  or  the  visible  tokens  of  the  Spirit's  pre- 
sence.    They  were  "baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost,'"  and 
the  same  promise  of  the  Spirit,  which  was  then  fulfilled" 
m  them,  reaches  to  this  day,  and  authorizes  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  same  power  to  accompany  us,  and  our  minis*- 

1  Acti  1.  r,  8.  2  Acts  i.  5. 
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tr^tioDS.  We  may  and  must  "be  filled  with  tlie  Spii*it,'* 
dind  as  thus  furnished  for  our  work^  "how  shall  one  chase 
a  thousand  and  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight."^ 

Qq  this  spbject  we  feel  deeply,  and  beg  leave,  tirith  all 
modesty,  to  drop  one  or  two  hints,  conscious  that  we  oOfr 
selves  have  much  ^o  learn,  nor  forgetting  that  '^days  should! 
speak  and  multitude  of  years  should  teach  wisdom,"^   Th6 
oMigation  to  "be  jBlled  with  the  Spirit, ^'  cannot  be  dc- 
I3;ied»    It  is  jusrt  asobviou?,  and  peremptory^  and  as  mn^h 
i  thing  to  be  expected  of  course  in  christian  experience, 
tiB  it  is  that  we  "be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  ex- 
cess.'^^    Ministers  and  private  christians,  alike  are  bound, 
to  "live  in  the  Spirit,''  and  "walk  in  the  Spirit.''*     If  we 
Are  not  "filled  with  the  Spirit,"  it  is  not  because  God,  hy 
aoy  capricious  or  arbitrary  dispensation,  is  pleased  to  dtty 
us  His  influence,  so  thai  we  must  wait  till  a  more  propi' 
tioos  season  of  revival  arrives.     At  no  time  does  the  SpiriC 
t^rithdraw  from  us,  till  we  "grieve"  and  "vea:"  Him.    And 
he  is  ready,,  at  any  moment,  to  return  to  us,  when  we  do' 
iiot,  by  our  impenitence  and  unbelief  prevent  Him.  "Draw 
nigh  to  God,"  says  the  apostle  James,  "and  He  will  draw 
nigh  to  you. .    Cleanse  your  hands  ye  sinners,  and  purify 
your  hearts  ye  double-minded."*     He  "that  dwells  in  the 
high  and  holy  place,  (dwells)  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  con-' 
trite  and  humble  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,- 
and  to  7'evive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  oncs."'^    If  we  have 
not  the  Spirit  it  is  beyond  all  dispute  our  own/uull  for  "if 
(men)  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good   gifts  to  (their) 
children,   how  much  more  shall  (our)   Heavenly  Father 
know  haw  to  give  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  thcnir  that  ask 
«im?"^ 

1  Dcut.  xxm,  20.  2  Job  xxxii.  7.  3  liph.  v.  18. 
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But  what  does  this  mean?  We  have  already  seen  that  ideas 
ot  personal  inhaBitatioriy  oi  infused  grace  and  of  any  myt- 
tic  agency  of  the  Spirit,  form  no  part  of  the  scriptural  doc- 
trine of  His  influence;  but  that  that  influence  is  exercised  and 
displayed   in  the  appropriate  impressions  of  truth,  upon 
our,  minds  and  hearts.     A  man's  mind  is  Jiill  of  his  subject, 
when  it  occupies  his  thoughts,  engages  the  interest  of  his 
heart,  and  is  the  continual  theme  of  his  conversation.  ,  So 
we  say  a  man  is/u/Zof  his  project  or  full  of  himself — he  is 
/ull  of  wisdom,  yi///  of  sorrowy /ull  of  wrath,  &c,  when 
there  is  the  governing  and  absorbing  influence  of  such  mat- 
ters, and  such  afiections.    In  like  manner  we  ^refilled  with 
the  Spirit,  when  mind,  heart  and  conversation,  are  under 
the  appropriate,  prevailing,  absorbing  influence  of  any  one 
or  more  of  the  great  truths,  through  which  the  Spirit  ope- 
rates.     And  this  is  the  sense  in  which  the  phrase  is  used 
in  the  sacred  scriptures.      Elizabeth  on  hearing  Mary's 
salutation  "was ^//icc?  with  the  Holy  Ghost'"    There  was 
indeed' an  extraordinary,  though  not  unnatural,  bodiJy  sen^ 
sation  first  experienced,    which  induced  the   conviction 
that  she  saw  the  mother  of  her  Lord,  the  long  promised 
Messiah,  and  that  thought,  or  truth,  or  fact  took  complete 
possession  of  her  mind.      It  was  predicted  of  John  the 
Baptist,  that  he  should  be  '^filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost^ 
even  from  his  mother's  womb,"*  that  is,  from  the  eariiest 
period  of  his  history,  he  should  be  under  the  contro/ing 
and  absorbing  influence  of  the  Spirit.     And  such  was  the 
fact.      He  was  absorbed  in  his  work,  and  his  mind  was 
deeply    imbued   with  truths,    which  did    not  thns  afiect 
others.     Zacharias  recovering  his  speech  and  prophesying 
— thus  giving  proof  of  the  powerful  impression  of  the  truth 
upon  his  mind,— was  said  to  have  been  "filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost.  '**    So  also,  when  the  apostles  on  the  day  of  Pcntc- 
tost,  began  to  speak,  it  is  observed  by  the  historian  tholi 
1  Luke  i.  41 :  2  Luke  i.  15.  3  Luke  i.  67. 
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^*tfccy  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost."*  Peter  be- 
fore the  Sanhedrim,'  the  apostles  .when  Peter  and  John  re« 
turned,^  and  Paul  in  his  address  toElymasthesourcerer/  are 
•all  said  to  have  been  filled  unfh  the  Holy  Ghost j  and  when 
we  advert  to  circumstances,  we  find  that  the  boldness,  and 
absorbing  zeal  and  feeling  with  which  they  spoke  the  truth, 
are  especially  worthy  of  notice.  The  truths  of  Christianity, 
when  really  and  fully  believed,  will  make  a  deep  and  ab- 
rsorbing  impression,  and  when  they  do  so,  wa  are  filled 
with  the  Spirit — i.e.  our  spirits  are  appropriately  and  fuHy 
excited  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  His  own  truths  as  apprehended  and  cordially  believed 
•by  us. 

Now,  that  they  should  be  thus  believed  by  every  one, 
•especially  by  the  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  will  deny? 
Is  not  the  obligation  to  this,  as  strong  as  the  truth  of  Him 
who  speaks  can  make  it,  and  as  solemn  as  eternity?  We 
are  not  at  liberty,  at  any  time,  to  refuse  to  believe  the  man 
who  speaks  the  truth.  Much  less  are  we,  where  God  is 
the  One  that  testrfies.  Nor  can  we,  without  guilt,  remain 
unaffected  by  tvhat  He  testifies.  For  He  never  trifles 
with  us,  or  asks  our  attention  to  matters  of  little  or  no  im^ 
portance.  God  is  ever  serious,  and  His  communications  to 
us,  are  on  themes  of  deep  and  thrilling  interest.  To  treat 
them  with  indifference— to  remain  unmoved  by  them,  is  and 
must  be  highly  criminal  in  us.  It  is  a  virtual  impeach- 
-ment  of  the  divine  solicitude  and  sincerity. 

A  deep,  operative,  heart-felt  conviction  of  the  truth,  is 
also  indispensably  necessary j  as  our  accompanying  testi- 
mony  to  the  ^r^th  of  what  God  testiiies.  Suppose  that  a 
minister  of  Christ  should  rise  up  in  the  sacred  desk,  or 
'elsewhere,  and  address  his  fellow-men  on  divine  things, 
'in  a  light  and  flippant  style,  or  in  a  cold  scholastic  man- 
jner,  or  with  studied  theatrical  display,  or  with  evident  care 

♦ 
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for  rheiorical  ornament  and  eSect;  who  would  not,  atoDM 
perceive,  that  hUowo  heart  attached  very  little  consequence 
to  the  message  of  the  Lord,  which  he  was  profeuedlj  itt 
lirering?     It  would  bo  utterly  in  vain  to  tell  ua,  ihat  he- 
did  indeed  fee),  and  that  he  was  a  faithful,  and  InioMl, 
and  ^iQUS  minister  of  Christ      We   could  not  rerirt  the 
evidence  of  oar  senses,  and  to  deliver  the  trulh,  in  a  da1| 
Jind   heartless,  or  careless  and  indifferent  manner,  rouM 
scarcely  fai),  Oiccording  to  the  very  laws  of  human  fetliiiEi 
to  prejudice  tbe  hearer's  mind  in  some  degree  either  igatail 
the  speaker,  or  against  it     Nothing,  as  has  already  Ixen 
i^iMniatcd,  cai)  make  amends  for  the  actual  want  of  (eel- 
ing  qn  li)e  pjrt  of  the  ministry  of  Christ     Whe^chD«^ 
VKT,  it  docs  eiist,  it  aahpt  fail  tp  exhibit  itself.    Cid  aj 
prirale  christian,  mnch   more  any  minister  ot  Christ,  be 
freetFfita  hUmb,  when  destitute  of  a//^  feeling  appropriile  Id 
tfj'e  truths  of  religion?    It  is  the  very  evidence,  requiiiie 
in  the  nature  of  ihings,  to  dcmniisliMtc  to  ollicrs  ihercalilf 
nf  his  faith  profcsinl,  nnil  to  briLiL],l!ic  truth,  under  ckcBHi- 
slanccs  fnvomlilc  for  its  rcccjition,  lo  bear  upon  the  mini'* 
oT  ollicrs?     This  is  llie  demoiislralion  of  Ihc  SpJril-lk 
convincing  Gviiiyncc  of  its  l)ciii!;  (ruth,  whicli  Iheininislfr 
of  Christ  publislies, — llic  very  Iruili  and  ruessaiisolOoi,— 
of  wlilclilic  has  no  doubts, — through  which  the  Spirit  bovh 
and  excites,  and  stirs  his  own  spirit  within  him, — anJ  wliid 
thus,  by  the  very  laws  of  human  sympathy,  andllin*!'' 
the  onerjry  of  the  Spirit,  present  at  the  time,  comrt'rilli 
tonvinciiiK    light  and  power  to  tljc  minds  of  the  hearers. 
Who  can  fail  lOEec,and  to  feel,  the  immense  necessilyifl'"' 
jtb.in^,  in  order  to  the  successful  odniinislralionof ''le'*""'^- 
This  deep,  heart-felt,    movinji,  spirit-stirring,  *«li*' 
of  the  truth,  on  our  part,  as  ambassadors  of  Jesus  Chnst, 
is  nrccssary  to  prove    to    lliosc    that  hear   us,  ib't  "* 
do  indeed  believe  the  messages  of  God  by  us.  If  wan''"?' 
ii  wjjlfxrile  in  olliers  ibesuspicionjand  indeed fencp't''"' 
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jjresumptiony  that  as  we^  v^ho  profess  to  have  the  message 
^rom  God^  give  so  little  proofy  of  its  being  believed  by 
%t3,  the  thing  after  all  is  hot  as  we  represent  it.  It  is,  ne* 
rcessary  2i\sOf  to  conciliate  and  engage  the  attentioa  of  our 
ii6ar€rs;  for  all  men  naturally  refuse  to  attend  to,  and  do 
actually,  tuzn  away  with  disgust  from,  the  man  that  does 
not,  at  the  time  J  believe  what  he  is  saying.  And  it  is 
necessary y  still  further,  to  give  that  sort  of  sensible  exhi*- 
i)ition  of  the  reality,  of  what  we  preach,  which,  according 
^0  the  laws  of  humaii,.emotion  and  sympathy  prevaUing 
^mong  creatues  of  sense,  is  rec^uisite,  ia  the  very  nature 
fit  things,  for  efiectively,  and  successfully,  inducing  the 
;ninds  of  others  to  believe  it. 

In  all  this,  there  is  nothing  but  what  may  be  most  ap- 
prQpriately  demanded  of  every  minister  of  Christ.    It  ean<- 
not,  in.any  case,  be  wanting,  without  guilt  on  hi^  part, — 
without  endangering  the  souls  of  his  hearers — and  with- 
out his  being,  more  likely,  the  instrument  of  their  unbe- 
lief, than  of  their  faith.     Oh,  have  we  not  reason  to  fear, 
that  our  exhibitions  of  truth,  may  sometimes  be  made,  in 
any  other  way  than  in  ^Hhe  demonstration  of  the  Spirit?"  If 
our  ♦hearers  remain,  from  year  to  year,  unbelieving,  and 
unconverted,  ought  we  not  to  institute  a  strict  inquiry, 
whether  we  may  not  in  some  toay  conduce  to  it?  Surely, 
if  **the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,'*   were  with  us,  it 
would  not,  could  not  be  thus!  And  can  that  be  long,  and 
totally^  wanting,  without  guilt  on  our  part,   when  it  is 
most  reasonable,  and  natural,  and  of  rightful  obligation, 
that  we  should  cordially  believe,  and  be  fully  and  power- 
fully affected,  by  the  great  facts  of  religion,  which   we 
teach,  and  when  God,  is  ever  willing  "to  give  His  Holy 
Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him?"  Ah,  will  we  not  have  reason 
to  dread  the  disclosures  of  eternity,  if  our  own  hearts  and 
souls,  are  not   fully  imbued  with   the  truth  we  preach? 
HoNy  can  we  look  our  Master  in  the  face,  or  how  can  we 
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the  truth  he  preached,  he  was  ^'made  manifest  unto  God/ 
and  in  (the)  coDSciences"^  of  his  hearers.  He  cai^d  not 
what  they  thought  He  sought  not  to  commend  liimself 
to  them:  but  ^'whether  we  be  beside  ourselyes,''  said  he, 
♦*it  is  to  God,  or  whether  we  be  sober,  it  is  for  your 
cause*''* '*Would  to  God  ye  could  bear  with  me  a  little 
in  my  folly:  and  indeed  bear  with  me."^  Let  no  man 
think  me  a  fool,  if  otherwise,  yet  as  afool^  receive  me.''* 
Be  it  our  endeavor  to  catch  the  spirit  of  Paul,  and  to  eon- 
seat,  to  be  accounted  fools,  and  mad-men,  rather  than,  con- 
tribute to  form  the  minds  of  our  hearers  to  unbelief,  and 
eoonteoance  their  rebellion  against,  the  light,  by  preach- 
in  j;  to  them  with  calm  indifference,  a  **dignified"  religvouy 
which  will  pass  current  with  the  rich,  and  gay,  and  lordly 
sons  of  pride,  self-righteousness,  and  soul-destroying 
ph.:ri5a:sm. 

If  we  are  "filled  with  the  Spirit,"  and  preach  **in  the 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit,"  we  must  expect  to  be  mock-- 
eJ,  and  riaici^led,  and  accounted  insanCy  and  worse,  by 
soaie^     The  whole  company  of  apostles  were  reported  to 
bcvlmnk,  by  iho  in L del  wags,  and  pharisaic  elders*  of  Jc- 
nisTiknu     TI.e  Master  Himself,  was  said  to  have  a  deviL^ 
Ills  very  frienv'.s,  said  that  i/e  was  beside  Himsel/y^hQ- 
eause  of  Ills  Jevj:: en  to  iViC  work  of  His  ministry;  and  it 
15  s^nl:^::  {V*v  «V.';.V  for  our  z^al,  or  faithfulness,  if  trees- 
rw:\".<:/c^.  r;" .».../ :.      Never,  g;:^!u  we  to  be  sitisiieJ,  or 
l!» I  .^. k  wc  « ro  sl:  . /. : : c  r. ;! y   c : . ^  ^o d.      Th e   w c nJrous  facts 
of  01! r  rv*\;'v :  .  ^"     -  '^  j^^i^ss  our  n:lcJs:  and  zeal,  for  the 
cVtv  of  our  M:.5t/r,  ai.vl  !^vo  :\.r  ihc  sjuIs  of  men,  should 
ever  Waa  us  to  e:il;ibit  the  uuUi,^*iVi  the  demoHSiraiionof 

« 
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Without  this,  at  least,  in  some  degree,  w^  need  not  anti- 
'Ci pate  success.  We  may  indeed  bring  men*  to  treat  the  or- 
dinances of  religion  vtrith  respect — we  may  inoculate  them 
^w^ith  th%  Spirit  of  sectarism — render  them  feverishly  zeal-' 
ous  for  their  church — and  set  them  to  labor  diligently  in 
building  high  the  ramparts  of  defence  against  error,  and  ^ 
licresy,  and  the  like — ^but  if  we  are  not  **filled  with  the 
Spirit,'*  we  shall  not  be  very  eflRcient  in  the  conversion  of 
dinners,  and  in  bringing  them  When  converted  to  bold,  ac- 
tive, untiring,  ardent,  self-denying,  labor,  and  liberality  in 
the  service  of  a  crucified  Redeemer. 

Does  the  reader  ask  how  this  is  to  be  had,  and  maintained? 
The  answer  we  give,  is  like  that  which  we  return  to  any, 
and  every  enquiry,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  any,  and  every    , 
religious  feeling  is  to  be  had  and  cherished,  viz.  by  volun- 

■ 

tarily  bringing  our  minds  in  contact  with  the  objects  which 
are  adapted  to  excite  the  feeling.  If  the  sinner  asks  us 
how  he  is  to  love  the  Saviour;  hoto  he  is  to  believe  upon 
Him,  and  we  should  venture  to  jiye  an  intelligent  reply 
to  such  an  absurd  question,  as  we  must  call  it,  we  would 
«ay — look  at  the  person  to  be  loved,  and  see  His  excel-  \ 
lence — look  at  the  character  of  the  witness,  and  see  His 
truth — **attend  to  His  words,  and  incline  your  ear  to  His 
sayings.'*^  So,  if  asked  hoxo  are  we  to  **be  filled  with  the 
Spiriti''  that  as  ministers  of  Christ,  we  may  preach  '*in 
the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,"  we  reply,  let  us  look  at 
the  great  facts  and  objects  which  we  exhibit  to  our  hearers' 
attention, — ^let  us  ponder  on  what  God  says, — and  dwell 
upon  these  solemn  things  in  our  own  minds,  till  our  own 
hearts  are  affeeted  by  them . 

To  this  end  it  is  obvious  that,  prayer  becomes  indis- 
pensably necessary.  The  closet  of  the  minister  of  Christ 
should  be,  as  it  were  the   private  gate  through  which  he 

1.  Tror,  iv.  20. 
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looks  into  Heaven  and  HeU>  and   where  he  surrejrs  tiie 
wonderful  reaKiies  to  which  he  is  to  direct  his  hearers-' 
attention.     All  preparation  for  preaching  without  prayer, 
will  be  of  little  avail.     His  studies  will  become  a  aere 
intellectual   exercise,  if  mediution   and  prayer,  arsr  not 
continually  employed.     We  must  live  near  to  God,  and 
be  much  given  to  jH'ayer,  and  never  attempt  to  say  or  do, 
any  thing  for  His   glory,  and  the  good  of  souls,  without 
having,  first  gone   to  our  blessed   Master,  laid  it  before 
HiiHj  and  consulted,  as  it  were  with  Hrm,  to   see  that  it 
meets  His  approbation,  or  is  His  message.     Paul  abound- 
ed in  prayer.     The  dear  Redeemer,  ^'in  the  days  of  His 
flesh,  ofiered  up.  prayer  and  supplications,  with  strong  cry- 
ing and  tears.''^  The  apostles  spent  much  of  their  time^  ia 
this  way..     They  gave  themselves  '^continually  to  prayer, 
and  to.  the  ministry  of  the  word.'''  Thusthey  lived  in  the 
Spirit,  walked   in  the  Spirit,  and  were  '^filled  with  the 
Spirif  We  need  not  wonder  therefore,  that  they  preach- 
ed ^'in^  demonstration  of  the  Spirit''     They  that  da- not 
devote  muth  of  their  time  to  prayer,  and,  who  know  not 
what  it   is   to  put   up.  the  prayer  of  fait  hy  and  to  bring 
k  their  sermons  right  from  the  very  throne  of  grace,  perfum- 
\  ed  and   seasoned  with*  the  unction  from  the  Holy  One, 
need  look   no  further  for,  the  causes  of  their  inefficient 
ministerial  labor.     Let  us  ever  go  to  the  blessed  Suviour, 
to  learn   from  Him,  and  receive   ''the  unction   ihatt  will 
teadi   us   all  things,"  and  having  delivered  our  message, 
let  us  go  to  Him,. as   did  the  apostles,  and  tell   Him  all 
that  we  have  done.     It  is  essential,  if  we  would  have  the 
Spirit  of  phrist,  that   we  be  much   with  Him,  and  lead 
lives  of  close,  and  endeared  communion  with  Him. 

It  is   also   important,  that  the  character  of  the  hearersv 
should'  he  understood^  in  order  that  appropriate  tcuth  may 

1.  Heb.  T.  r.  ,       2.  Acts  vi.  4. 


l>e  exhibited.    In  so  saying,  we  do  not  mean^-thtt  it  is  ne« 
cmssBty  there  should  be  the  knowledge  of  private  history, 
or  of  personal  character;  nor  that  in  preaching  we  afaauld  de- 
^gruidig  so  particularize  «ne  or  two  individuals^  as>ts» 
^urn  the  eyes  of  a  whole^ongregation  on  them.     Let  this 
sort  of  preaching  be  done  in  private.     But  we  mean,  that 
there  should  be  much  knowledge  of  the  human  heart —  ^ 
of  the  manner  in  Which  different  pasyons  and  affections 
operate,  and  influence  conduct, — of  the  different  springs 
of  human  feeling, — of  the  character  of  objects  adapted  to 
excite  particular  emotions, — of  the. ordinary  laws  of  hu« 
man  -thought  and   feeling,*— of  the  approprii^te  modes  in 
iRrhich  the  various  passions  display  themselves, — of  the 
diversified  exercises  and  reasonings  of  unrenewed  men,, 
by   which  they  apologtse  for,  or  justify   to  themselves 
their  'impenitence  aBd> rebellion, — of  the  motives  which 
are  suitable  to  one  and  another  class, — of  the  temptations 
of  Satan,  and  the  many  soul-destroying  devices  of  men  of 
unbelieving  minds, — of  the  reproaches  and  objections  of 
an  ungodly  world  against  the  cause  and  people  of  God,-— 
and  of  the  perplexities,  and  perils,  and  snares,  and  intri- 
cate experiences  of  the  christian,  and  the  Hke.     Thus, 
will  he  be  able  to  commend  himself  to  the  consciences  of 
the  hearers.  He  will  speak  matters  of  fact  which  will  find 
witnesses  in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.     Truth  presented 
in  this  way,  will  not  go  over  the  heads  of  the  hearers. 
Nor  will  they  hear  as  though  they  were  attending  to  some 
scientific  lecture  or  doctrinal  discussion. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  cons^n^jeftce,  that  there  be  tVxis  know- 
ledge, or  otherwise,  ther^     •  y\  b©  VvVl\e  aW\\\  or  dxscetnmeut 
iatheselectionof  subjfiev  ^      v^evifteoU\veB\\Ae,andinlhe 
exhibition  of  truth  at d  ifl:*^  \^     .  ^  e% A^  a:xSeifvjv\  peop\e,anA 
wder  the  influence  eitk  ^v  -.i  ^^J*  ^etiN.^^wxous,  and.?teixidi- 
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knowledge,  there  muit  be,  the  careful  studj-  of  our  oivd 
hearts, — continual  self-inspsction, — the  sifting  of  motive 
and  conduct,  of  feeling  and  purpose, — the  frequent  and  pray- 
erful peruf  al,  more  especially  of  the  devotiooal  and  experi- 
mental parti,  of  scripture, — a  disposition  to  trace  the  in- 
fluence of  truth  on  different  minds, — readinen  to  en- 
ter into  spiritual  conversntion, — a  facility  at  eliciting,  and 
a  tact  in  diacerningpthe  experience  or  feelings  of  others, — 
an  eaiy  adaptation  of  ourselves  to  all  classes  of  aociety, 
and  to  every  condition  of  life, — a  diligent  improvement  ol 
the  scenes  and  exercises  which  the  inquiry  meeting  un- 
fold,— and  other  things  of  like  character.  Thiskoowledge,!* 
not  to  be  obtained  fVom  books,  or  theological  lectares;  but 
only  as  we  may  be  enabled,  by  means  of  the  great  prin- 
eiplea  in  the  word  of  God,  and  the  facilities  afforded  for  it 
by  the  teachingsof  the  Spirit,  to  dissect  our  «wo  hearts,  and 
those  to  which  we  can  have  access.  It  is  in  the  |>osses3i(m 
of  such  knowledge, — in  appeals  made  to-rea/ life, — and  by 
the  exhibition  of  facts  drawn  from  actual  experiencct  that 
the  minister  of  Christ,  when  imbued  with  his  subject,  and 
speakiog  "in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,"  finds  the  word 
of  God,  to  be,  the  sword  of  the  Spirit — "sharper  than 
any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  diridiog  asun- 
der of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and 
a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.'" 
It  is  tbuH  he  acts  effectively  in  his  high  character,  as  ft 
vntneas  for  God  and  for  Christ,  and  the  more  we  evince 
the  spirit,  and  display  the  appearance,  and  actually  per- 
form the  part,  of  one  who  simply  declares  the  troth  as  a 
vnlntsa  for  God,  the  greater  will  be  our  success. 

The  reader  will  excuse  us,  if  we  add  but  one  more  re- 
mark, which  is, 

«.  That  if  we  would  he  successful  inthe  work  of  the 
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ministry^  we  must  confidently  expect  success.  Every 
one  knows  the  influence,  which  the  confidence,  or  even 
hope,  of  success  has  upon  the  effects  requisite  to  accom- 
plish a  contemplated  design,  or  enterprise.  So  powerfu], 
and  so  obviously  necesaary  is  it,  that  wlien  we  see  a  x^dji 
despond,  and  droop,  and  expect  disappointment^  there  we 
soon  expect  to  witness  that  sort  of  languor,  and  listlessness, 
and  desultorlness  of  effort,  which  are  ominous  of  failure. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  certainty  of  success  gives  an  en- 
ergy  to  effort,  which  makes  it  pow(A*fuIIy  tel],  and  oft- 
times  speedily  result  in  success.  Now  there  is  an  am- 
ple warrant  for  us,  if  we  do  rightly  engage  in  the  Lord's 
service,  to  anticipate  success.  Such  an  hope  is  not  a  va-> 
gary.  For  why  hath  our  blessed  Master^  instituted  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation?  Assuredly  it  was  not  to  demon- 
stmte  theinefficiency  of  His  own  ordinance!  Nor  to  hard- 
en the  hearts  of  men,  and  prepare  them  for  a  dismal  Hell! 
What  He  said  to  Paul,  is  sufficiently  evincive  of  Hi^ 
design  in  commissioning  the  heralds  of  the  cross;  and  that 
being  His  declared  design,  h^vc  we  not  more  reason  to 
suspect,  that  the  want  of  success  is  attributable,  rather  to 
the  improper  and  unfaithful  mode  of  executing  our  com- 
mission, than  to  any  counteracting  design  on  His  part, 
**Rise"  said  He,  *^and  stand  upon  thy  feet:  for  I  have 
appeared  unto  thee  for  this  purpose,  to  make  thee  a  min- 
ister and  a  witness,  both  of  these  things  which  tlvou  hast 
seen,  and  of  those  things,  in  the  which  I  will  appear  unto 
thee,  delivering  thee  from  the  people,  and  from  the  gen- 
tiles, unto  whom  now  I  send  thee;  to  open  their  eyesj 
and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  lights  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  them  which  are  sanc- 
tified by  faith  that  is  in  mc.^" 

1.  Actsxj^vi.  18—18. 
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We  are  aware  that  here  an  objection  favorable  tu  hinnaii 
iotlolence  is  commonly  urged.    The  want   of  success  ia 
4he  ministry,  is  by  many  attributed  to  the  S&vertign  will 
of  Ood;  and  that  too  where  comparatively  but  littleeilbrt  has 
been  made.  Tl>ey  have  been  sowing  the  seed,  andpTeaeh- 
log  the  word  at  some  stated  times — and  in  some  formal 
way  striving  to  enlighten  their  hearers^  by  didactic  and 
polemic  discussions,  &c., — ^but  God iias not choaen,  toexert 
J  Sis  power,  to  give  /A^ir  laboreffect!    How  pleasing  such 
an  idea  is,  to  the  iifefiBctent  minister,  and  how  capable  of 
4>eing  made  subservient  to  indolence  and  unfaithfulness, 
in  the  discharge  of  duty,  are  very  obvious.  It  is  therefore 
a  judgment,  •which  we  ought  to  be  very  careful  how  we 
fornu     For  4ve  incur  responsibilities  on  the  subject,  as 
ministers  of  Christ,  which  may  make  us  prejudieed  juic- 
es.    The  natural  love  of  self,  «nd  of   ease,  ereate  great 
clanger  here;  and  it  certainly  would  be  wise,  and  aafeait, 
for  us,  never  to  imagine,  that  the  want  of  success  is  attrib- 
titable  to  some  particular,  secret,  and  inexplieable  exercise 
ef  ^'Sovereignty"  on  the  part  of  God, — at  least,  until  we 
are  very  sure,  that  we  are  not  to  blame,  and  that  with  the 
utfz>est  zeal,  diligence,  pray  erf ulness,  self-denial,  and  la- 
boriousness,  'We  have  done  our  dufj/.     We  have  already 
had  occasion  to  advert  to  the  mistaken  views  of  '^Divine 
t^overeignty,"  which   sometimes  obtain,  and  prove  the 
hane  of  sinner'^  effort.     Let  us  beware,  that  the  same  is 
tis  do  not  neutralize  eur  ministerial  labor. 

The  utter  inattention,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  chris- 
tran  world,  to  the  subject  of  missions,  until  within  a  late 
peried,  we  think  maybecited,  as  strong  proof  of  the  delete- 
rious influence  of  such  views.  The  idea  of  Regeneration 
bein^  the  result  of  physical  power,  on  the  part  of  God, — 
or  that  some  creative  process,  superadded  to  the  influ* 
ence  of  tnith,  upon  the  mind,  is  necessary  for  ministerial 
success, — cannot  fail  to  destroy,  in  some  measure,  a  sense 
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qF  accountability,  and  secure  a  censurable  inattention  to  the 
mode  adopted  in  the  exhibition  of  truth.  Such  language  as  the 
following,  we  deem  highly  symptomatic  of  the  tendency  of 
this  philosophy  to  prejudice  efiort,  and  to  impair  a  sense  af 
ministerial  responsibility.  "Wherefore,  although  we 
are  to  take  care,  and  pray  much  about  the  continuance  of 
the  dispensation  of  the  gospel  in  any  place,  and  its  propa- 
gation in  others;  yet  need  we  not  be  over^solicitous  about 
it?  This  work  and  care,  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  taken  on 
Himself,  and  will  carry  it  on  according  to  the  counsel  of 
God,  and  His  purposes  concerning  th«  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  this  world;  and  thus  far^  the  gospel  is  only  a 
causa  sine  qua  no/i,  of  the  regeneration  of  men,  and  the 
granting  of  it,  depends  solely  on  the  will  of  the  Spirit  of 
God."^  A  very  comfortable  doctrine  indeed.  Cor  covetous 
churlish,  indolent  professors,  and  a  wordly-minded  minis- 
try !  The  Saviour  hath  granted  the  gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture, and  it  is  the  sm  and  guilt  of  the  ministry  and  the 
churchy  that  it  is  not  preached  to  every  creature.  Our 
commission  is  plain  enough  on  this  point,  and  it  is  a  mere 
modified  fatalism,  which  leads  any  of  us  to  be  at  rest,  in  v 
missionary  and  ministerial  exertion,  as  though  it  wero 
not  the  will  of  God,  that  His  word  should  run,  have  free 
course,  and  be  glorified. 

The  Sovereignty  of  God  is  not  a  capricious  or  mere  ar- 
bitray  will.  His  Sovereignty,  when  rightly  understood 
and  viewed^  leads  directly  to  the  contrary  state  of  feelings 
and  to  the  most  quickened  and  increased  exertion^  and  to 
the  most  animating,  hopes  of  success.  His  will  oa  the 
subject,  has  been  declared.  We  read  it  in  the  very  terms 
of  our  commission,.  To  imagine  that  He  has  private 
purposes  conflicting  with  our  written  instructions^  and  to 
be  influenced  by  sueh  imaginations^  in  our  labor,  is  vir- 

1.  Owen  on  the  Spirit,  v.  i.  p.  390. 
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minister,  of  Chri.1,  wbieb  mey  m.ke  u.  prejodieed  J«* 
oj.  The  n«lur.J  love  of  «lf,  »od  -of  «»".  <™''  ^ 
J.njer  here;  .nd  it  cerUinly -would  be  wi*,  i«d  •»* 
for  0.,  never  lo  im.gine,  Ih.t  the  want  of  tacau  »  'l""- 
«Ublo  to  wme  particular,  .ecrel, and  iiieiplicableaer>i« 
ef  "Sovereignly"  on  the  part  of  God,— at  leart,  •oul  « 
are  very  aure,  that  IT.  are  not  to  blame,  and  dial  with  U« 
MUnaat  aeal,  diligence,  prayerfulneas,  self-denial,  and  la- 
loriouanen,  tee  have  Jonc  cur  duly.  We  have  already 
kad  oecaaion  lo  advert  to  the  mialaken  yiew.  of  "Divina 
Sovereignly,"  which  aomelimes  obUin,  and  prove  llie 
hane  of  sinner',  effort.  Let  u.  beware,  that  the  aaaie  M 
»ia  do  not  neolraliae  our  n)ini3terial  lafcor. 
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tiiilly  to  assail  the  very  character  of  God,  and  to  place  us 
in  a  very  uninviting,  and  imcomfortable  attitude  befoTe 
His  enemies,  when  we  undertake  to  preach  His  gospel. 
It  is  not  forgotten,  we  presume,  how  the  missionary  zeal 
and  lators,  of  many  of  the  ministerial  brethren  in  Eng- 
land, were  met  with  objections  drawn  from  the  Sovereign- 
ty of  God.  Nor  are  we  free  from  them  in  this  country. 
How  little  of  bold,  daring,  Cflf/Ao/zc  missionary  enterprize* 
is  there  among  the  churches,  whose  ministry  and  members 
are  ever  harping  about  the  Sovereignty  of  God!  They  can 
build  up  the  walls  of  defence,  to  keep  out  alleged  heresy, 
and  contract  the  sphere  of  evangelical  labor,  and  never  in 
such  labor,  anticipate  any  difficulty  from  the  Sovereignty 
of  God.  But,  to  break  through  the  trammels  of  sect,  and 
aim  at  the  conversion  of  the  world,  are  dreaded  and  de- 
nounced, as  departures  from  the  faith,  and  disastrons  in 
tendency,  although  there  are  abundantly  more  expWcit 
declarations  of  the  Divine  will,  in  reference  to  th«  latter, 
than  the  former,  both  in  the  word  and  providence  of  God. 
The  views  of  Divine  Sovereignty,  entertained  by  many, 
amount  to  religious  fatalism.  They  see  an  existing  evil. 
Sin  reigns,  and  is  ruining  millions.  Many  of  the  hearers 
of  the  gospel  are  going  down  to  the  pit  of  perdition,  and,  in 
each  thirty  years,  eight  hundred  millions  of  the  human  fa- 
mily, pass  to  the  bar  of  God, — of  whom,  by  far  the  greatest 
portion  have  lived,  and  died,  in  utter  Ignorance  of  "the 
only  name  under  heaven j  given  among  men,  whereby  we 
must  be  saved."*  That  God  calls  us  to  an  active,  and  im- 
portant resislance  against  the  ravages  of  sin,  and  has  pro- 
vided powerful  means  for  ofienslve  hostility,  a^d  promised 
His  co-operation,  and  our  success,  in  the  proper  use  of  them, 
cannot  bedenled; — nor,  that  a  disposition  heartily,  and  zeal- 
ously, to  do  so,  constitutes  a  feature  of  every  true  christian. 

1.  Actsiv.  12. 
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Why  theni  ahoold  there  be  pereimoDyy  iodoleoce,  deapoa- 
deney>  and  tameness  in  the  use  of  them?  Aisuredlyi  it  ia  no 
honor  done  to  God,  or  to  Hia  cause,  to  allege  His  ^'Sove* 
Teignty/'  in  permitting  this  atate  of  things,  and  to  olaim 
-exemption  from  obligation  to  personal  and  practical  effort 
against  it.^  With  equal  propriety,  might  he  abstain  from 
all  resistance  against  the  influence  of  sin,  in  his  own  mind, 
and  practically  deny  his  obligations  incessantly,  and  zeal- 
ously, to  advance  in  holiness.  This  is  the  very  spirit  of 
antinomianism,  which  is  one  perpetual  libel  against  the  God 

I 

of  all  grace  and  holiness.  And  no  roan  can  claim  ex- 
emption from  obligation  to  contend  against  sin,  and  refuse 
to  act,  and  apologize  for  indolent  and  inefficient  -efforts  of 
resistance  against  it,  on  the  ground,  that  God  in  His  Sove- 
reignty ybrAtc^  it,  without  taking  part  with  it  against 
God.  It  is  in  plain  terms,  saying,  God  permits  it,  and  there<- 
fore  I  will, — thus  making  his  assumed  secret  will  in  the 
case,  the  rule  of  duty  and  obligation,  in  direct  cppositi<»ii 
ijo  His  plain  and  imperative  command!     The  truth  is, — 

1.  We  cannot  fortgo  the  pleasure  of  directing  the  reader's  attention  to 
an  adairable  diBCOiine»  deliyered  before  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
in  Bristol*  England,  by  that  Teiy  eloquent,  and  distinguished  nian,  Mr. 
John  Forster.    On  the  subject  oTchristian  obligation  to  activity  viewed 
in  connexion  with  the  divine  permission  of  sin,  he  asks,  *<Wbat  mdeed  is 
its  pemussion  bat  simply  its  existence?    In  virtue  of  which  it  can  give 
you  BO  exemption  from  the  duty  of  attacking  it,  which  would  not  be  equally 
aa  cxemptiOB  (rout  all  doty  whatevier,  in  the  form  of  oppoHtion  and  con- 
flict, whloh  would  not  confer  an  aniveraal  inviolability  on  evil,  and  end^rac- 
t&oslly  in  the  masim,  that  the  more  evil  there  is  on  earth,  the  less  there  is 
for  the  servants  of  God  to  do.    Under  which  condition  of  things  how  im- 
pertinent, hew  worse  than  useless,  how  thriftless  of  happiness,  were  that 
pioas  animation  of  feeling;  which  you  are  admitting  to  be  an  internal  duty, 
•thsct  holy  indignation  of  the  soul  against  what  is  working  infinite  mischief 
and  misM'y  to  a  large  portion  of  mankind.    Tain  passion  of  christian  seal! 
Illusory,  and  almost 4>enal  6re  from  Heaven!  Animating  the  heart  but  to 
consume  it,  if  there  should  be  no  practical  mode  and  machinety  of  convey, 
ing  outward  its  energy,  to  strike  against  the  bated  object.     To  have  the 
mind   filled  as  by    main  force,  with   the   revolting    im!»ges  of  psgan 
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this  pka  of  '^Diriae  Sovereigaty/'  is  the  lying  whiiper  of^ 
the  great  enemy  of  aouh,  to  beguile  us  from  a  sense  of 
duty»  and  vitiate  and  destroy  those  feelings  of  fenrent" 
zealy  which  woi^Idlead  to  the  energetic  use  of  means^and 
which  cannot  exist,  where  there  is  not  the  prospect  of  sue* 
cess.  Indeed,  when  stripped  of  its  disguise,  it  is  but  a 
slander  against  God,  which^  being  propagated  in  theqiirtt 
of  apparent  piety,  and  reverence  for  God,  renders-  it  the 
more  odious  and  dangerous.  As  it  operates  or  the  mind 
of  the  minister  of  Christ,  frustrates,  retards,  and  gives 
monotony  to  efiort,  it  betrays  the  secret  influenee  of  some 
such  thoughts  as  these,  alike  injurious  to  the  honor  of 
God,  and  to  his  own  comfort  and  success,  and  is  in  eflfeet 
saying  to  Him, 

*^I  behold  two  views  of  thy  government:  there  is  thy 
permission  of  an  awful  array  and  amount  of  evils,  and 
there  is  a  system  of  thy  dispensations  framed  to  work  In 
most  direct  and   absolute  opposition  to  them.    The  im- 
possibility of  apprehending.the  unity  of  principle  of  these 

abomioationsi  (the  retnftrk  appears  equally  to  the  mini«ter  and  aenrwit  of 
Christ,  Who  groana  under  aaenie  of  the  abominations  coDUDitted  under  the 
gospel,)  and  to  know  that  this  infernal  usurpation  triuniphs  in  the  slareiy 
of  miUionsof  our  common  family,  ancTyet,  the  while,  to  SBbnut  to  be  un- 
furnished with  expedients  of  devout  revenge*  to  have  no  arrows^  no  pow- 
er of  throwing  reflected  convergent  sun-beams^  no  missQes  chaiged  with 
the  elements  most  noxious  to  a  malignant  nature,  would  be  felt  as  »  baid 
trnpontion  by  a  man  of  zeal,  who  would  ,dn»d  to  have  his  aoul,  in  nfer 
•noe  to  the  service  of  God,  in  the  condition  of«  hero  in  chains:  what  ttaU  we 
think  then,  of  a  scrrant  of  God  desiring  as  an  exemption  and  a  firwUegt^ 
to  be  allowed/Aw#  to  expend  away  the  vital  force  of  his  spirit,  without  ao^ 
tioni  Wi  earmot  h^ime.that  h»  hai  my  of  that  xealous  emotion,  whid 
he  pretends.  No,,  n^  good  friends,  you  must  not  profess  to  feel,  and  fu2* 
^  a  duty- of  enmity  in  spirit  against  the  permitted  evil,  and  at  the  umt 
time  acknowledge  no  duty  of  offensive  exertion.  The  true  aaimosity 
would  be  80  intent  on  some  means  of  action,  that  it  is  quite  certain  tkestatt 
of  feeling,  which  persuades  to  decline  such  means,  is  fiu*  too  pacific  txk- 
ward  what  is  insulting  God,  and  destroying  man,"— p.  SJ,  SS, 
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opposed  parts  of  thy  government,  throws  a  dark  mystery 
on  the  one  of  them.  But  with  me  unUke  my  fellow  mor- 
tals, the  mystery  rests  on  the  latter  view,  on  the  economy 
constituted  for  resistance  to  the  evil;  whereas  the  reason 
for  its  permission  is  so  plain  to  me,  that  I  can,  in  dissent 
from  all  thy  faithful  servants,  since  the  world  began, 
adopt  it  as  my  rule  of  conduct.  In  pursuance  of  this  adop- 
tion, I  dare  to  believe,  Thou  art  in  truth,  not  so  much  the 
enemy  of  this  same  evil  as  is  pretended,  even  in  thy 
own  revelation^  and  that  I  shall  upon  a  certain  secret  un* 
derstandingf  please  thee  fully  as  well  by  declining  to  join 
in,  (and  zealously,  and  successfully  prosecute,)  an  attack 
upon  it,  as  by  devoting  to  the  utmost  my  active  forces  to 
co-operate  against  it,  in  a  war,  which,  I  do  at  the  same  time, 
4>erceive  clearly,  that  Thou  thyself  for  what  reason  of 
•state  I  cannot  conjecture,  hast  raised  and  maintained  with 
a  palpable  and  continual  interference/^^ 

Who  'does  not  see  the  fallacy,  and  may  we  not  say,  the 

impiety  of  such  sentiments?    Do  they  become  less  false 

^nd  criminal,  when  they  are  embodied  in  practical  ma^* 

ims,  and  exert  an  influence  on   conduct?     We   can   see 

'Very  little  essential  difference  between  thus  actings  thus 

thinkingf  and  thus  speaking.  The  "Divine  Sovereignty,** 

Tafibrds  no  refuge  for  guilt  and  indolence.  Blessqd  be  God  the 

copious  effusions  of  His  Spirit,  secured  by  fervent  and  be* 

lieving  prayer,  accompanied  with  the  faithful  and  diligent 

administration  of  the  word,  dxpose  the  falsity  6f  all  such  at* 

-tempts  to  satisfy  conscience.  Before  we  can  believe,  that  the 

^<Divine  Sovereignty,'*   stands  in  the  way  of  ministerial 

success,  we  must  have  some  well  authenticated  instances, 

in   which  there  have  been  the  laborious  and  persevering 

.preaching  of  the.  word,  in  all  plainness  and  faithfulness,-^ 

jJso  humble,  ardent  and  believing  prayer  for  the  effusions 

1»  J  ^cr'»*«'^®'*»P' **• 
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of  thd  spirit  of  Ood — mod  the  prompt^  decitivey  and  ^n- 
ergectie  use  of  dr// those  mieans  which  are  ordinarily  bless- 
ed f6t  the  conversion  of  sibners.  We  are  not  to  be  re- 
fet'red  for  instances  of  ministerial  effort,  bein^  connteracted 
by  "Divine  Sovereignty,^  ^nd  of  success  being  /A«^  with- 
held from  those  ministers,  whose  health,  &c.  permit  greater 
effort,  but  who  have  neither  conversed  with  their  hearers, 
on  the  subject  of  their  personal  religion,  nor  inquired  into 
the  stale  of  their  souls, — who  are  not  careful  to  organise^ 
f  and  maintain  meetings  for  prayer  among  their  people,— 
Who  neglect  to  urge,  and  educe,  professing  christians  to 
£ealaus  and  active  co-operation  with  them  in  their  labors; 
Who  fear  t6  irritate,  or  offend  the  pride  and  prejudices  of 
their  hearers,  by  the  faithful  exhibition  of  the  truth, — 
who  do  not  themselves  wrestle  knd  agonize  in  prayer,  tiH 
Christ  be  formed  in  ainners^  hearts  the  hope  of  giory,-^ 
and  are  not  instant  in  season,  and  out  of  season,  continually 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  Until  all  these  things 
IraVe  been  done,  the  blame  must  lie  at  the  door  of  miniv- 
ters,  ahd  not  of  the  ^'Divine  Sovereignty/'  When  examples 
6f  effort  thus  made,  and  m&tntained,  proving  utterly  ineffi- 
cient, can  be  adduced,  then,  but  not  till  then,  shall  we 
think  there  is  room  for  the  objection. 

That  prayerful  believing,  faithful  and  diligent  effort 
shobld  tn  any  case  prove  altogether  unsueoessfol  and  inef- 
^ficient,  is  what  we  have  no  right  to  expect.  Indeed  to 
suspect  it  i»  to  mistrust  God,  or  to  misapply  the  great 
promises  which  He  has  given  for  the  encouragement  of  our 
'faith.  He  has  s^id,  thai  in  the  seed  of  Abraham,  *'fhali 
all  kindreds  of  the  earth  be  blessed,"^  and  promfsed,  in  re- 
ference to  these  very  days  in  which  we  live,  **I  will  pour 
out  my  Spirit  upon  alljfesh,^'^  Here  is  ample  warrant  for 
us,  to  go  to  our  fellow  men,  wherever  they  may  be  found 
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Upon  the  face  of  the  irhole  earlh,  ^nd.  as  we  preach  to 
them  the  unsearchable  richer  of  Christ,  pray  for  and  ex- 
pect the  effusioa  of  His  Holy  Spirit.  If  we  pray  in  faith, 
we  shall  not  iie  disappointed,  for  still  the  rule  of  God's 
^acioufl  providence,  is  **according  to  your  faith,  be  it  un- 
to you.'^^ 

If  we  do  not  pray  to  faith,  we  may  learn  the  secret  of 
mir  wa»t  of  success.  Do  we  fear  to  believe,  and  think 
that  the  anticipation  of  success,  is  presumption?  It  may 
he  80,  and  certainly  is,  it  founded  on  our  own  efforts,  but 
cannot  be,  if  inspired  by  the  belief  of  the  promises  of  a> 
faithful  God,  and  a  reliance  on  His  Spirit.  We,  as 
naifiisters  of  Christ,  have  as  lai!ge  and  ample  promises,  on 
twhicb  to  confide  in  God,  for  His  eifficacious  energy  to  at- 
tend our  minifrtrationv,  aathe  individual  sinner  has  to  ven- 
ture on  the  grace  of  the  Redeemer.  The  sinner's  ground  of 
hope  is  in  Christ,  and  he  ventures  to  trust  in  Him  for  His 
salvation,  because  he  is  God's  ordinance  for  salvation 
ta  a  gwlty  world,  and  is  offered  freely  an  fully  to- 
Him  as  one  of'  that  world.  So  should  tlit&  minister 
df  Christ  derive  hope  as  to  his  labors.  God  *^hath  given? 
Him  (Christ,)  for  a  light  to  the  gentiles,  that  He  may  be  Hi» 
salvation  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  "^  In  pursuance  of  this 
design  on  the  part  of  God,  and  in  discharge  of  His  high 
and  gracious  trust.  He  commands,  <'Look  unto  me  and  be* 
ye  saved  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.''^  And  on  the  basis  of 
His  own  infinite  fulness  and  sufficiency,  and  the  univer- 
sal applicability  of  His  salvation.  He  commissions  His 
ministers,  to  "go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  His  gos- 
fel  to  every  creature."*  Nor  is  it  a  vain  and  empty  com- 
mifl^ion,  for  He  pledges  His  own  pr^ence,  at  any  and 
every  moment,  to  the  end  of  time,  wherever,  and  when- 
ever they  undertake  to  publish  His  grace.  "Lo  I  am 
with   you   always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."* 

1.  HM,ix.29.  2.  iMu.  xlix.  6. 

3.  Ini.  xlv.  22.  4.  Mark  xvL  15.  5.  Mot.  xxyiii.  20. 
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H#  bai  pledged  Hioifelf  to  His  miaistering  servi&ts,  to 
"^^end  the  Comforter/^  who-* 'will  reprove  the  toorld  ot 
sin,  of  rtghteousnessi  and  of  judgment.'" 

He  actually  fulfill  His  promises,  and  sends  His  Spirit, 
where  there  is  faith,  to  plead  them  and  expect  their  fulfil- 
ment, combined  with  the  diligent  and  faithful  exhibition 
of  His  truth.  All  over  the  earth,  where  '^Christ  and  Him 
crucified,''  is  thus  preached,  it  becomes  ^'the  power  of 
^od,  to  salvation.''^  We  therefore,  disgrace  oar  commis- 
sion, slander  our  Master,  injure  His  cause,  and  encourage 
His  enemies,  if  we  do  not  expect  success,  when,  in  His 
name  we  undertake  to  attack  the  strong  holds  of  sin  and 
Satan.  And  we  need  not  be  surprised,  if,  with  pusillani- 
mous spirit,  we  publish  His  salvation,  we  shall  be  put  to 
«hame  before  his  enemies.  Let  us  contemplate  the  exsBi- 
jples  of  His  apostles,  and  catch  tlieir  spirit  The  Master 
ihas  said,  thst  ''the  least  in  the  kingdom  oC  heavea,''  shall 
iie  greater  than  the  prophets,^  and  that  greater  things 
«hould'be  done  by  them,  than  were  done  by  Himself.'" 

How  fearles8ly>  zealously,  and  successfully,  the  apos- 
llcs  preached,  and  how  speedily,  when  the  little  church 
was  brought  into  proper  action,  the  gospel  was  proclaimed 
in  all  the  earth,  are  not  to  be  disputed.  Peter  looked  in 
the  face  of  in  audience  of  thousands,  suddenly  convened  ia 
tfhe  court  of  the  temple,  and  charging  on  them  their  sio, 
sind  unfurling  the  banner  of  the  Cross,  announced  "ITnto 
yon  first,  God  having  raised  his  Son  Jesus,  sent  Him  to 
l)less  you,  in  turning  every  one  of  you  from  his  iniqui- 
iie8«"^Sf  sueh  was  the  Master's  design,  it  were  cowardly 
^n  His  followers,  and  an  impreachment  of  His  sincerity^ 
to  anticipate  the  want  of  success.     The  mission  of  Christ 

1.  John  zri.  8.  S.  Ron.  L  16.  3.  Mstii.  11. 

.  4.  John  x'.v.  13.  5.  Acta  iii.  S6. 
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^fltr  Hi»  resurreeiionf  was  through  Mis  ttposilegf  not  ia 
person,  to  the  Jewish  people;  and  as  Peter  preached,  her 
doubtless  felt,  that  at  that  very  moment  in  himself,  God 
was  accomplishing  His  design  of  mercy,  and  sendip^ 
His  risen  Sop,  to  bless  his  hearers,  and  turn  every  one  of 
them  from  his  iniquities.  Thus  ought  we  to  preach;  and 
thus  preaching,  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  will  as- 
sume commanding  power  over  the  minds  and  consciences 
of  jOur  hearers. 

But  ah!  how  far  short  do  many  of  us  come,  and  how 
sadly  do  we  fail,  in  the  spirit,  and  success,  which. should 
attend  our  labors!  How  much  yet  is  to  be  done!  How 
large  a  pprtion  of  thb  earth  remains  to  be  possessed,  by  the 
servants  of  the  King  of  kings!  The  ministers  of  Christ 
have  a  most  intimate  and  awfully  responsible  relation  t6 
the  interests  of  the  Divine  government.  According  as 
they  execute  their  commissions,  the  cause,  of  God  pros* 
pers,  or  languishes, — the  energies  of  the  church  lie  dorr 
mant,  or  are  put  in  active  req.uisition, — and  the  enemies- 
of  go<lliness  triumph,  or  submit  themselves  to  His  sway. 
Even  if  false  prophets,  said.  God  ^'had  stood  in  His  couiv* 
sel,  and  had  caused  His  people  to  hear  His  words,  thei^ 
they  should  have  turned  them  from  their  evil  way,  ancF 
from  the  evil  of  their  doings.''^  How  much  more  must 
such  a  result  be  expected,  by  those  His  true  and  faithful 
servants,  that  bear  to  Him  a  loving  heart!  If  they  '*take 
heed  unto  (themselves,)  and  (their)  doctrine,  and  contin- 
ue in  tbem,'^  they  shall  be  successful,  for  saith  the  Spirit  of 
God,  in  doing  so,  thou  shall  save  both  thyself,  and  them 
that  hear  thee/^* 

Who  does  not  therefore,  see  what  an«  important  bearini; 
the  .ministerial  trust  has  upon  the  Divine  government? 
We  incur  tremendous  responsibilities!    If  a  wicked  world 

\        1.  Jer.  xziii.  2£  3.  Tim.  W.  16. 
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is  up  in  arms  against  our  God,  no  time  should  be  lost,  stnd 
no  energies  He  dormant,  but  all  should  be  put  iji  effect- 
ive requisition — in  powerful  action.  If  the  church  sleeps, 
and  her  individual  members  have  not,  and  act  not  under, 
a  sense  of  their  personal  responsibilities  as  the  subjects  ot 
Christ's  kingdom,  i.  e.  their  direct  and  pressing  obUga- 
tSons  to  Himself  to  be  inaction, — His  cause  will  suffer, 
and  souls  will  perish. 

There  is  a  great  day  of  millenlal  glory  coming  on  the 
world,  and  it  is  not  very  distant.  The  light  that  is  to  fall 
from  Heaven,  will  fall  upon  the  church,  and  must  be  reflect- 
ed, from  her  ministry  and  members,  upon  the  darkness  of 
this  world.  That  light  is  the  truth,  embodied  in  living 
glowing  examples  of  its  efficacious  influetice— of  its  trans- 
forming, jenorating,  purifying  power.  Every  conversioii, 
every  wakened  and  zealous  professor  called  into  the  field 
of  christian  action,  is  an  advance  towards  the  consumma- 
tion of  this  glory.  Every  inefficient  minister,  and  luke- 
warm indolent  professor,  retards  the  arrival  of  that  day. 
There  are  resources  in  the  churchy  sufficiently  ampkf/or 
the  conversion  qfthe  world  within  half  a  century.  To 
hesitate  and  delay,  in  bringing  them  forth, — what  shall 
tve  call  it?  Is  it  any  thing  short  of  high  treason,  against 
the  King  in  Zion?  The  command,  and  providence,  and 
Spirit  of  God,  are  all  at  present  calling  for  increased  activ- 
ity, prayerful ness,  and  self-denial.  Every  conversion, 
every  revival,  every  phalanx  added  to  the  forces  of  Israel, 
and  every  addition  to  the  ministers  of  Jesus,  gives  the 
prospecti  of  new  triumphs,  and  of  still  greater  conquests^ 
Tlie  voice  of  mercy,  the  trump  of  coming  victory,  even 
now  resounds  in  the  [heavens,  and  as  its  blasts  reach  the 
earth,  the  spirit-birring  call  echoes,  and  re-echoes,  from 
mountain  to  mountain,  and  island,  to  island,  and  continent 
to  continent,  ^'prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make 
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straight  In  th«  A%Mett  an  high  way  for  our  6od/^'  Who  will, 
l¥ho  can  be  disobedient  to  that  aali? 

Let  the  truth  be  preached  with  plainness  and  pangeney,-^ 
let  the  ministers  of  Jesus  ceasci  fron»  their  doctrinal  dispu- 
tations, and  sectarian  jealousies  and  strifes^  and  assume 
their  high  and  holy  character  and  station  as  witnesses  for 
God;-^let  the  members  of  the  church  support  them  by 
their  prayers,  and  co-operate  with  them,  by  their  liberality 
and  efforts— and  ere  long  "the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
seen  upon  Zion,  and  the  gentiles  shall  come  to  her  lights 
and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  her  rising.  '*•  The  swelling 
flood  of 'truth  and  light,  which  eten  now,  begins  to  roll, 
shall  spread,  and  wave  upon  ware  rise  higher  and  higher, 
till  it  rolls  its  mighty  volume  round  our  globe,  and  the 
whole  "earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord, 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."^  Haste  the  glad  hour  of  ttni- 
Vtrsal  triumph!  Even  now  let  thy  voice,  Immanuel!  call 
out  of  thy  throne,  "praise  our  Grod  alt  ye  his  servants,  and 
ye  that  fear  him,  botk  small  and  great,''  and  the  respond 
of  a  great  multitude  be  heard  '^as  the  voice  of  many  waters, 
as  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings,  ^Alleluia,  for  the  Lord 
Crod  Omnipotent  reigneth.  Let  us  be  glad  and  rejoice  Und 
give  honor  to  Him«'''*  Let  the  prospect,  though  seen  in 
the  dimness  of  futurity,  kindle  and  fire  the  s-pirit  of  every 
ininister  and  every  member  of  the  church  of  God. 

It  is  a  day  of  bustle  and  action,  and  who  will  deep  at 
liis  post?  The  glory  of  our  Ood,  the  triumphs  e€  Im- 
auinuel,  the  happiness  of  earth,  the  harvest  of  souls  to  her 
reaped  and  gathered  into  the  garners  of  Jehovah,  ere  all 
intimately  ooooec^ed  with  the  faithful  and  eftoient  die* 
charge  of  our  high  and  holy  truat.  We  are  linked  to  the 
very  throne  of  God,  and  the  interests  of  His  govermftent 

1.  Itai.  zl.  3.       2  iMi.  ]x.  S,  3.      3  bai.  zi.  9.    4:  fUf.  kiz.  6,  7. 
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are  eooaected  with  the  manner  and  spirit,  the  zed  mkI 

diligence,  the  faithfulness  and  perseverance   in  which  we 

exhibit  His  truth.      We  are  the  channel,  through  which 

the  mercy  of  God  is  tq  flow  out  to  a  guilty   world.      Lrct 

us  see  to  it,  that  there  be  no  obstructions  in  us.     We  are 

commissioned  of  the  Lord,  to  lead   his  hosts  to  balllc. 

Victory  awaits  us!     Earth  shall  J>e  subdued!     An  apostate 

world  shall  bow  in  adoration,  at  the  name  of  Jesus!    How 

honorable  our  station!     How  holy  our  triumphs!     How 

insignificant  the  crowns,  and   grandeur,  and  honors^  and 

triumphs  of  a  guilty  world!     Be  it  ours  to  take  a  seat  updn 

the  throne  with  Him  who  is  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord 

of  lords  J     This  is  the  glorious  destiny  of  those  that  turn 

many  to  righteousness. 

The  triumphs  of  millenial  light  and  truth,  and  the  floocF 
of  glory  that  shall  encompass  this  little  world  of  ours,  will 
be  but  the  first  bright  flash  from  heaven,  that  shall  uaher  ia 
that  eternal  series  of  brilliant  displays,  which  the  Almighty 
Creator  shall  make  of  Himself  to  confirm  in  its  allegiance 
an  intelligent  Universe.    The  whole  comprany  of  God's  rb- 
deemed,  in  whose  regeneration  and  safe  conduct  to  heaven, 
the  ministers  of  Jesus  have  an  important  instrumentality, 
afe  but  a  kind  of  "first  fruits"  of  Hi^  creatures.      They 
are  renewed  to  this  intent.   '^Of  His  own  will  begat  He  us 
with  the  word  of  truth,  that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  firsN 
fruits  of  His  creatures."^    The  first-fruits  were  a  peculiar 
ofiering.to  God,  which  had  a  direct  reference  to  the  coming 
harvest,   and    an   influence    upon    rts   being  successfully 
gathered^     How  vast  the  thought  in   reference  to  the 
wide  spread  government  of  the  infinite  mind!     And  how 
exalted  and  terrible  the  responsibilities  of  the  minister  of 
Christ! 

We  look  away  from  millenial  triumphs,  and  from  earth,, 
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crowded  wttfa  holy  beings  in  delighted  •ubmitrion  to  the 
government  of  God,  and^  in  wondering  gaze,  fixed  by  the 
bright  convergent  beams  of  glory,  that  an  intelligent  and 
.peopled  universe  reflect  around  Jehovah's  throne,  are  lost 
in  the  splendors  of  the  scene.  Neither  does  the  analogy 
of  the  divine  works,  nor  the  unerring  testimony  of  God, 
require  us  to  believe,  tlmt  there  shall  reign  a  deep  eternal 
solitude  throughout  the  innumerable  worlds  which  God 
hath  made,  and  that  their  only  design  is  to  shed  a  few 
glimmering  and  twinkling  ray5  on  this  terrestrial  ball.  The 
whole  body  of  the  redeemed  are  the  first-fruits  of  his  crea- 
tures. Each  and  every  one  that  have  been  washed  in  a 
Saviour's  blood,  are  made  kings  ^nid  priests  unto.Goc^^ 
and  no  doubt  from  their  very  titles,  will  be  employed  in 
some  sublime  way  in  executing  the  grand  purposes  of 
Jehovah's  sway  and  in  bringing  in  a  full  revenue  of  glory  to 
Him,  as  one  vast  cloud  of  incense  acending  from  an  universe 
teeming  with  voluntary  and  delighted  subjects  of  His 
sway.*  What  examples  of  love  and  devoted ness  to  God, 
and  of  high  and  ennobling  communion  with  Him  shall  they 
oxhibit!  Whjle  from  the  bottomless  abyss  shall  ascend 
for  ever,  in  dense  black  columns,  the  smoke  of  their  tor- 
ment, who  refused  to  repent  and  submit  to  Jehovah's  sway, 
and  bearing  in  indelible  characters,  the  solemn  inscription, 
kgible  to  the  whole  creation,  **the  wages  op  sin  la 
DEATH,"  the  danger,  folly  and  madness  of  rebellion  shall  , 
be  fully  seen  and  understood. 

But  through  the  assiduous  and  incessant  activity,  and 
extatic  joys  of  the  redeemed,  who  once  tried  a  life  of  re- 
bellion against  God,  and  now  commend  and  glory  in  un- 

« 

qualified  submission,  the  loyal  hosts  of  God's  creatures 
shall  be  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  !heir  allegiance.  Oh, 
,what  a  glorious  and  transporting  prospect  opens  upon  our 
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•ofq»tttrt4  ?Uw!  The  wkok  ftOiap>«iy  of  the  rddeeoM^^ — 
rMewed  io  spirit,  and  woa  by  the  instraoientalitj  oC  tite 
word  of  tnith  a9  pretebad  by  tha  heraldf  of  the  erofle^--' 
reigning,  ex^ulting,  und  tfiuiQphiog  forerer*  u  the  grasd 
pledge  for  tke  security,  end  ailegieoee  of  countless  myriads 
of  unnumbered  worlds  of  holy  and  intelligent  ereatnres, 
spread  throughout  immensity,  and  rolling,  in  their  veti 
oydes,  throughout  the  endless  ages  of  Etemilyf—ELow  an 
we  losti  What  glory  awaits  the  renewed!     What  honors 
shall  eirele  the  heads  of  the  faithful  ambassadors  of  Jesas, 
es  they  )ook  upon  the  kings  and  priests  of  God,  exerting 
tkeir  lofty  and  wondrous  influence  in  the  Divine  goyero- 
ment,  and  eau  say,  with  the  Great  Apostle  of  the  gentiles, 
in  humbling  and  adoring  gratitude  to  God  for  His  grace, 
7%$se  hav^  I  begotten  through  the  gospel! 

Here  is  a  prize  of  highest  value!  Here  are  honors  hr 
above  ambition's  loftiest  flights!  Oh,  ye  men  of  God,  ye 
nsinisters  of  Jesus,  gird  on  the  gospel  armor,  and  posh 
with  rapid  steps,  the9onquests  of  the  Lamb.  You  are  now 
10  the  geld  of  labor  and  conflict.     Oo  thia  little  theatre  of 

^  earth,  are  developing  the  scenes,  that  are  to  throw  their 
shade  and  character,  in  aome  measure,  upon  the  grand 
drama  of  Eternity.  Here  the  stupendous  plans  of  infi- 
nite wisdom  and  grace,  are  beginning  to  unfold  them- 
lolves.  Here  all  the  desperate  battles  between  Heaven 
^  and  Hell  are  to  be  fought  Here  Satan  musters  his  le- 
gions, and  the  Son  of  God,  the  gracious  Captain  of  our  sal- 
▼ation.  puts  them  to  flight.  Here  the  experiment  of  re- 
beUion  against  God,  is  made  and  repented  of,  and  wan- 

^  derers  and  rebels  are  to  be  seen  returning  to  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  Most  High.  Here  are  to  be  enlisted  the  troops 
of  Heaven.  Here  are  in  training  the  kings  and  priests  of 
God.  And  here,  immortal  souls,  in  rich  harvest,  are  to 
be  reaped,  and  gathered,  and  secured  for  the  skies!  In  all  a» 
ministers  of  Christ,  we  are  called  to  act  s  conspicuous  part. 
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Heavy  are  our  reflponaibilities!  Fearful  our  trust!  One 
brought  hume  to  God,  will  secure  a  revenue  of  glory  ber 
yond  the  power  of  calculation !  Its, bearing  on  other  worlds 
who  can  tell?  Well  might  we  shrink,  and  cry  <^Who  is 
sufficient  for  these  thipgs?"  But  our  pafioply  is  from 
jGrod,  and  the  rich  recompense  of  re^afd,'  is  enough  to 
^rge  us  forward,  in  unremitting  efforts  for  the  .conversLpi^ 
<Pif  0ouls. 

First  amon^^  the  holy,  shone,  as  best 
Became,  the  ftiithful  xniniitor  of  God. 

See  where  he  ynJks  on  yonder  mount  that  lifts 
its  summit  hig^  on  the  right  h^nd  of  bliss, 
.Sublime  in  gloiy,  talking  with  his  peers 
Of  the  ipcamate  Saviour's  love;,  and  passed 
Affliction  lost  in  present  joy!    See  how 
His  face  with  heavenly  ardor  glows,  and  how 
His  hand  enraptured,  strikes  the  golden  lyre! 
X>h«  who  can  speak  his  praise !  Great  humble  man? 
lie  in  the  current  of  destruction  stood 
And  vramed  the  sinner  of  his  wo;  led  on 
Immanuel's  members  in  the  evil  day; 
And,  with  the  eyerlastipg  arms  embraced 
Himself  around,  stood  in  tlie  dreadful  front 
Of  battle,  high,  and  warred  victoriously 
With  death,  and  now  has  ^me  his  rest, 
IlistrixuDphday.' 
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"t'he  reader  is  requested  to  note  .the  foDowing  fj^pcgrfi^jhical  errors  which" 
^ve  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  author's  frequent  ab&ence,  thciiiAvncy 
of  the  press,  and  the  occasional  illegible  characters  of  the  n^aiiuscript: 

For  our,   13th  line  from  the  foot  of  puge  13th,  read  an. 

and,  5th  line  from  the  top  of  14th,  used.  ' 

Introduce  the  word  except,  before  on,  in  the  13lh  line  of  page  17. 
For  their,  in  14th  line  from  top  of  page  19th,  read  Ms. 
Erase  the  second  note  on  page  S-ith,  Ue  Dr.  tic 

For  the  running  title  of  Chapter,  iv.  viz.  "The  febbosalitt  or  tbe  Spirit 

continued,"  substitute  Thk  Deitt  op  the  Sfiiiit. 
For  in,  in  11th  line  from  top  of  page  61st,  read  ofi, 

dviKty,  in  4th       do.  foot  or        62d,  senility. 

Introduce  is,  before  spoken,  in  the  8th  line  of  page  d$. 
For  or,  ki  6th  line  from  foot  of  page  73d,  read  nor. 
an,  iiv      15th        do.        do.      74th.  ^     im 
Bul,\n    I8th        do.        do.     78th,   '     and* 
would,  in  4th        do.  from  top  of  83d,        c^uld. 
Strike  out  the  first  dash  in  the  11th  line  frdra  the  foot  of  page  83,  and  let^ 
tlie  clause  read,  "injuiite  spaces  generating  hy  rotaiion,  solids  of  fimt€ 
capacity. 
For  there,  in  4th  line  from  top  of  page  84th,-  read  their. 
Strike  out  the  words  and  refect,  in  3d  line  from  the  top  of  page  89. 
For  men,  in  4th  line  fiomthe  foot  of  page  90th,  read  ihem 

discordant,  9th.        do.  do.  Qlst,-  dlsw^ed. 

we,  3d         do.  top  of  96th,  he. 

iouie,         8th         do.         do.  143  d,  tout, 

thai  eiven,  Uth      do.  foot  of  165th,  that  a  given, 

would,        13th      do.         do.  173d,  eoukl. 

at,  6th       do.         do.  178th,         and  at. 

is  reference,  6th      do.  top  of  IfTth,         is  no  reference: 

gages,        15th       do         do.  179th,  gases. 

In  the  note  to  page  180,  for  Comptede  Cayhes,  read  ConUe  de  Cayks;  anrf'- 

for  Baron  de  Guimen,  read  Baron  dc  Grimm. 
For  will  it  said,  in  9th  and  10th  lines  from  the  foot  of  page  180,  read  will 
it  be  said. 

hath,  in  Ist  line  from  top  of  page  184th,  read  hadi 
neeessitibilitiesj  on  3d  line  from  the  foot  of  page  201,  read  giueeptibili' 
ties. 

influence,  3d  line  from  top  of  page  206,  read  tri/ermee. 
esctcrereas,  5th  line  of  note  from  foot  of  page  209,  reftd  exserere  eat,  ■ 
Die  and  com,  in  2d  page,  Dei.  and  vi.  page,  266. 
^ea^tive,  8th  do.  from  top  of  page  2 12,  tvsjifret  advoe. 
«n  which,  13th  dd.  do.  page  224,  read  in  possession  of  which, 
defldent,  10th  do.  do.  271,  read  different. 

deprivation,  8th  and  13tb  do.  from*  foot  of  page  280,  read  depravation' 
suffering,  in  10th  line  from  top  of  page  288,  rtud  punishment, 
principle,  in  11th  from  foot  of  288,  reud  principles, 
presismableto  suppose,  8th do.  291,  read preeunuxble, 
propertiitf  Sd  do»  292^  read  natwe. 
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